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I 

PLANS  OF  ORGANIZATION   FOR  SCHOOL 
PURPOSES  IN  LARGE  CITIES 

Of  all  the  unsolved  and  troublesome  problems  in  govern- 
ment which  present  themselves  to  the  minds  of  thoughtful 
Americans,  the  most  prominent  is  that  of  municipal  adminis- 
tration in  large  cities.  The  news  editors,  the  magazine  writ- 
ers, the  good  people  in  the  literary  and  scientific  clubs,  the 
great  body  of  honest  voters  throughout  the  country,  discuss 
it  perennially,  and  then  vote  so  ineffectually  that  the  worst 
elements  of  society  control  the  governments  of  the  great  cities 
of  the  republic.  It  is  a  suggestive  fact  that  the  only  real 
progress  in  the  direction  of  municipal  reform  has  been  made 
through  the  imposition  of  limitations  upon  the  common 
suffrage,  through  taking  away  authority  from  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  through  the  centralization  of  power  and 
responsibility  in  fewer  individuals,  and  through  statutory 
requirements  and  prohibitions  upon  public  ofificers.  It  will 
continue  to  be  so.  Unintelligent  voting  is  not  wholly  respon- 
sible, nor  is  intelligent  voting  the  cure,  for  all  maladministra- 
tion in  municipal  affairs.  If  honest  voters  will  vote  only 
for  proved  men  for  city  of^cers,  if  in  all  that  pertains  to 
municipal  business  they  Avill  be  guided  by  business  principles 
rather  than  by  political  preferences,  the  problem  of  municipal 
reform  will  become  solvable ;  but  even  then  the  larger  the  city 
the  greater  will  be  the  necessity  for  statutory  plans  of  organ- 
ization which  centralize  responsibility  and  direct  and  limit 
ofificial  action. 
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As  cities  increase  in  population,  and  even  out  of  propor- 
tion to  tlie  advance  in  population,  the  volume  of  municipal 
business  enlarges,  the  magnitude  of  the  transactions  becomes 
more  and  more  appalling,  the  subjects  presented  more  and 
more  involved,  the  temptations  become  greater,  and  dishon- 
esty more  and  more  difificult  of  detection.  As  it  becomes 
more  and  more  imperative  to  have  strong  men,  experienced 
men,  and  honest  men  to  manage  the  business  of  great  cities, 
it  also  becomes,  for  obvious  reasons,  more  and  more  difificult 
to  secure  them  upon  the  basis  of  an  unrestricted  suffrage.  It 
is  therefore  meet  that  the  best  thought  of  the  country  should 
be  turned,  as  it  is  turned,  to  plans  for  the  government  of  cities. 

And  what  is  true  of  municipal  business  in  great  and  grow- 
ing cities  is  true  in  still  larger  degree  of  their  school  business. 
The  proper  education  of  the  children  is  infinitely  more  impor- 
tant than  even  the  management  of  the  street,  fire,  and  police 
departments  of  such  cities.  And  in  view  of  the  marked 
extent  to  which  our  people  are  congregating  in  cities,  it  is  well 
for  us  to  remember  that  if  the  public  school  system  is  to  hold 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  country  it  must  hold  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  the  cities,  and  to  do  that  it  must 
bear  fruits  worthy  of  confidence  and  esteem. 

The  most  important  public  work  of  any  community  is 
providing  and  managing  the  means  of  popular  education. 
The  people  may  neglect  municipal  business,  and  the  penalty 
is  the  plundering  of  the  city  treasury.  In  time,  mismanage- 
ment and  thievery  become  intolerable,  there  is  a  municipal 
revolution,  the  house  is  cleaned,  a  boodler  or  two  indicted,  the 
loss  struck  ofT.  the  plan  of  city  government  remodeled,  and 
quiet  and  comparative  indifference  once  more  resume  their 
sway.  The  pcoj^le  may  neglect  the  schools  and  permit  them 
to  be  despoiled  by  thievery  or  degraded  by  place  hunters,  and 
the  penalty  is  not  only  a  plundered  treasury,  but  a  low  and 
almost  irredeemable  tone  of  moral  and  intellectual  life. 
Defective  municipal  organization  and  maladministration  of 
municipal  business  can  benefit  only  a  very  small  number  of 
individuals,  while  they  affect  the  pockets  and  arouse  the  indig- 
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nation  of  the  multitude.  Defective  school  organization  and 
maladministration  in  school  affairs  are  not  only  more  far 
reaching  and  deadening  in  their  influences  but  more  subtle 
and  insidious  in  their  manifestation.  School  boards  lay  larger 
claims  to  character,  fitness,  and  disinterestedness  than  alder- 
manic  boards,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  are  far  more  respectable 
and  responsible.  Occasionally  they  loot  the  treasury,  but 
more  commonly  they  do  what  is  not  technically  so  criminal, 
but  what  is  in  effect  really  worse.  The  circumstances  press 
them  hard,  the  wrongs  they  do  or  suffer  to  be  done  are  not 
so  deep,  their  friends  and  not  themselves  get  the  benefit,  they 
fail  to  appreciate,  or  they  deceive  themselves  about  the  harm 
that  flows  from  their  acts.  The  chief  element  in  school  ex- 
penditures is  the  wages  of  the  teachers.  In  the  entire  country 
this  one  item  amounts  to  $88,000,000  annually.  Of  course 
the  people  want  to  share  in  the  distribution  of  this  fund,  and 
the  less  competent  they  are  for  the  service,  the  more  intense  is 
the  desire  for  a  share  in  the  fund.  Incompetency  creeps  in, 
and  once  in  can  scarcely  be  put  out.  The  people  do  not 
understand  what  the  incompetency  of  the  teacher  means,  or 
how  it  burdens  school  work;  and,  competent  or  incompetent, 
the  teacher  has  a  large  hold  upon  popular  sympathy.  The 
result  is  deadening  and  disastrous.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  standard  of  popular  education  becomes  low,  and  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  people  of  the  city  lacks  purity,  virility,  and 
power.  Little  is  demanded  of,  and  not  much  given  by,  the 
schools.  There  is  little  strength  and  no  growth.  The  more 
intelligent  will  not  patronize  them,  and  the  whole  structure  of 
public  education  is  weakened  and  falls  into  disrepute.  Even 
those  who  have  been  in  them  become  indifferent  to  them. 
And  when  the  people,  the  body  of  the  citizenship  of  the 
country,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor  alike,  are  without  affec- 
tion for,  or  come  to  lack  confidence  in,  the  public  schools,  the 
circumstances  will  be  hard  and  the  outlook  very  much 
obscured. 

So  here  is  the  pressing  question  of  the  day  in  public  school 
work,  one  which  goes  to  the  very  life  of  the  system.     It  will 
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be  solved,  because  it    is   one  which   goes   to   the    life   of   the 
system. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  development  of  Amer- 
ican cities,  will  indicate  the  scope  of  the  question  under 
consideration: 


TABLE  SHOWING  GROWTH  OF  AMERICAN  CITIES. 
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The  plan  of  organization — that  is,  the  number  of  members  of 
the  board  of  education,  the  manner  in  which  they  are  chosen, 
the  powers  of  the  board,  the  way  in  which  the  work  is  divided, 
the  means  which  are.  afforded  for  carrying  on  the  different 
departments,  the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  whole  scheme, — 
this  docs  not  constitute  all  there  is  of  school  administration 
in  large  cities,  but  it  lies  at  the  root,  and  permeates  the  life,  of 
the  whole  system.  Upon  it  all  the  operations  of  the  system 
must  be  predicated.  If  the  plan  is  wise,  evil  tendencies  find 
large  obstacles,  and  sound  and  fruitful  administration  is  com- 
paratively easy;  if  unwise,  the  flood-gates  of  wrong-doing  are 
wide  open,  and  good,  healthful,  life-giving  school  work  is 
practically  impossible. 

While  there  have  been  two  or  three  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  this  subject  by  notable  individuals,  and  an 
authoritative  declaration  upon  it  by  the  National  Council  of 
Education,  still  it  cannot  be  said  tiiat  it  has  had  the  serious 
attention  of  the  country  or  even  of  the  educational  leaders  of 
the  countr)',  or  that  very  much  has  been  done  concerning  it. 
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In  1883  Dr.  J.  L.  Pickard  read  a  paper  before  the  National 
Educational  Association,  recommending  small  boards  of 
education,  with  long  terms  of  service,  subject  to  no  party 
in  politics  or  religion,  with  large  powers,  including  the  power 
to  determine  the  amount  of  money  to  be  raised  for  school 
purposes.  He  divides  the  school  work  into  two  depart- 
ments, and  styles  one  the  business  side  and  the  other  the 
instructive  side,  and  would  have  the  school  board  "confined 
largely  to  the  business  side  with  power  to  select  a  good 
leader  in  the  work  of  instruction,  who  should  be  secure  in 
position  so  long  as  merit  warrants,  and  leave  to  him  the 
fullest  freedom  within  the  pecuniary  limits  their  business 
sagacity  determines  as  proper."  He  undoubtedly  hit  upon 
the  essential  elements  of  an  ideal  plan,  but  left  it  for  someone 
else  to  treat  of  details  and  methods  for  carrying  it  into 
execution. 

In  1885  Dr.  John  D.  Philbrick  prepared  for  the  Bureau  of 
Education  his  notable  report  on  "City  School  S\'stems  in  the 
United  States."  It  was  a  report  of  facts  as  they  existed 
rather  than  an  argument  with  a  view  to  changes.  After 
briefly  describing  the  plans  of  organization  in  operation  in  the 
leading  cities,  however,  he  says:  "The  history  of  city  systems 
of  schools  makes  it  evident  that  in  the  matter  of  administra- 
tion the  tendency  is  toward  a  greater  centralization  and 
permanency  of  authority,  and  that  this  tendency  is  in  the 
direction  of  progress  and  improvement." 

The  "Committee  on  City  Schools"  of  the  National  Council 
of  Education  has  from  time  to  time  reported  on  the  general 
subject  in  charge.  In  1888,  the  report  treated  of  the  "Busi- 
ness side  of  City  School  Systems."  This  report,  drafted  by 
Dr.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  relates  to  the  plans  of  organization, 
and  is  the  most  progressive  treatment  of  the  subject  that 
has  appeared.  Its  conclusions  briefly  stated  are:  First, 
that  there  is  no  good  reason  for  giving  school  authorities 
separate  autonomy  and  the  power  to  determine  the  sum 
of  money  to  be  levied  for  school  purposes  any  more 
than  there  is  for  giving  it   to  the  street,  park,  police,  or  fire 
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departments;  second,  that  the  powers  of  the  board  should 
be  "partly  legislative,  as  in  the  adoption  of  studies,  books, 
and  rules,  partly  executive,  as  in  the  election  of  teachers, 
and  partly  judicial,  as  in  handling  cases  of  discipline"; 
third,  that  if  the  board  is  chosen  by  popular  election  it 
might  better  be  by  wards  than  on  a  general  ticket,  but  that, 
on  the  whole,  appointment  by  the  mayor  would  be  preferable 
to  election ;  fourth,  that  the  terms  of  members  of  the  board 
should  be  lengthened ;  fifth,  that  the  board  should  not 
attempt  to  transact  its  business  either  through  its  own  mem- 
bers or  committees,  but,  acting  as  a  legislative  body,  should 
establish  three  executive  departments,  viz.,  {a)  a  department 
of  finance,  accounts,  and  records,  {U)  a  department  of  con- 
struction, repairs,  and  supplies,  {c)  a  department  of  instruction 
and  discipline,  and  that  the  heads  of  these  respective  depart- 
ments should  be  experts  in  the  duties  appertaining  thereto 
and  "the  sole  channels  of  executive  administration  within 
their  several  limits";  sixth,  that  a  board  holding  the  execu- 
tive duties  in  its  own  hands  should  be  small,  while  one  that 
delegated  them  as  suggested -might  well  be  of  considerable 
size. 

The  members  of  the  Council  proceeded  to  certify  to  the 
ability  of  the  report,  and  then  attempted  to  demolish  its 
several  propositions.  Beyond  the  declaration  of  Dr.  Pickard, 
that  as  cities  grow  larger  the  boards  of  education  should  be 
reduced  in  the  number  of  members,  given  longer  terms  and 
larger  powers,  and  in  some  way  freed  from  the  influence 
of  politics,  there  has  been  no  agreement  upon  the  subject 
among  the  prominent  educators  of  the  country.  This  is  not 
strange,  the  nature  of  the  question  being  such  as  to  permit 
of  solution  only  on  the  field  of  experience  and  by  reason  of 
necessity. 

So  much  as  to  what  has  been  said.  The  following  table 
will  indicate  to  some  extent  what  has  been  done  in  the 
twenty-eight  cities  of  the  country,  having  each  more  than  one 
liiiiiflrcfl  thousand  inhabitants: 
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In  eight  of  these  cities  the  board  of  education  alone  deter- 
mines the  sum  to  be  raised  for  school  purposes.  In  17 
of  them  it  is  determined  by  the  city  council  or  by  some  other 
city  board ;  in  two,  by  the  State  legislature ;  and  in  one,  by 
Congress. 

Wherever  there  have  been  changes  in  the  plan  of  organiza- 
tion, the  tendency  has  been  toward  smaller  boards. 

In  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Jersey  City,  and  St.  Paul,  members 
of  the  school  boards  are  appointed  by  the  mayors  alone ;  in 
Chicago,  by  the  mayor  and  city  council ;  in  Philadelphia,  by 
city  judges;  in  Baltimore  and  Milwaukee,  by  the  city  coun- 
cils; in  Pittsburg,  by  district  directors;  in  Washington,  by 
commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  in  Buffalo,  there 
is  no.  school  board,  and  the  common  council,  or  a  committee 
thereof,  with  the  superintendent  elected  by  the  people  control 
the  schools;  in  the  other  cities  named  the  school  boards  are 
elected  by  the  people. 

In  II  cities,  the  boards  stand  for  the  cit}'  at  large;  in  15 
cities,  members  represent  wards  or  districts;  in  one  city,  some 
members  represent  the  whole  city,  and  others  certain  districts 
thereof. 

In  24  cities,  the  superintendent  is  chosen  by  the  board,  and 
in  25  of  them  he  has  a  fixed  term  of  office  of  from  one  to  four 
years.  In  two,  he  is  elected  at  a  general  city  election  ;  and 
in  three,  his  term  is  unlimited.  In  one,  he  is  elected  by  222 
district  directors. 

In  four  of  these  cities,  there  are  district  or  ward  trustees 
who  share  administration  with  the  central  board  of  education. 

In  two  cities,  the  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  superin- 
tendent alone;  in  17,  by  the  board  alone;  in  four,  by  the  joint 
action  of  the  superintendent  and  board;  in  one,  by  com- 
mittees of  the  board;  and  in  four  of  them,  by  local  trustees. 

In  12,  the  superintendent  certificates  teachers;  in  seven,  it 
is  done  by  the  board;  in  two,  by  joint  action;  in  five,  by 
separate  boards  of  examiners,  ordinarily  appointed  by  the 
board  of  education;  in  one,  by  local  trustees;  and  in  one,  by 
the  State  and  county  superintendents. 
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The  only  recent  and  important  change  in  the  plan  of  organ- 
ization in  any  one  of  these  twenty-eight  large  cities  has  taken 
place  at  Cleveland,  O.  That  change  is  so  very  decided  and 
radical  that  it  justifies  more  than  passing  notice. 

The  movement  did  not  originate  with,  and,  as  I  am  informed, 
was  not  favored  by,  the  former  board  of  education.  It  re- 
sulted from  a  movement  for  reform  in  the  city  government,  to 
effect  which  there  had  been  presented  to  the  legislature  a  bill, 
framed  upon  what  has  come  to  be  called  the  "Federal  Plan," 
with  a  mayor  as  the  chief  executive,  and  a  city  council 
endowed  only  with  legislative  powers,  and  single-headed 
departments  of  administration  with  the  chief  of  each 
appointed  by,  and  amenable  to,  the  mayor.  While  this 
measure  was  pending  several  gentlemen  drafted  a  bill,  upon 
the  same  general  plan  as  the  municipal  bill,  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  government  of  tha  schools.  It  may  be  of  interest 
to  us  to  know  that  the  school  bill  was  prepared  by  four  men, 
three  of  them  lawyers,  of  whom  one  was  then  upon  the  bench, 
and  the  fourth  was  president  of  one  of  the  city  banks.  In 
previous  years  the  bank  president  had  had  considerable  expe- 
rience, and  had  rendered  valued  service,  in  the  school  board, 
and  one  of  the  others  also  had  been  a  member  of  the  board. 
While  all  were  men  of  affairs,  they  were  not  connected  with 
the  school  system,  they  claimed  no  expert  or  professional 
knowledge  of  schools,  and  they  made  their  bill  without  the 
assistance  of  school  superintendents  or  the  aid  of  the  volumes 
of  proceedings  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 

They  pushed  their  bill  aggressively.  The  school  board 
was  composed  of  twenty  members  elected  by  districts.  It 
was  insisted  that  this  system  worked  badly,  that  members 
were  bullied  by  constituents  to  procure  special  favors  for 
individuals  or  the  districts  they  represented,  and  that  they 
naturally  reflected  this  spirit  and  disposition  in  the  board. 
It  was  said  that  buildings  were  unwisely  located,  certain  con- 
tractors favored,  and,  worse  than  all  else,  that  teachers  who 
were  unfit  were  continually  appointed  in  the  schools.  The 
school  government  was  administered  by  innumerable  commit- 
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tees,  and  nobody  could  be  found  who  was  responsible  for 
anything.  It  was  urged  that,  while  municipal  reform  is 
a  good  thing,  reform  in  the  management  of  the  schools  is 
vastly  more  important.  It  is  well  known  throughout  the 
country  that  for  many  years  the  common  sentiment  of  the 
city  of  Cleveland  has  been  very  jealous  of  the  management 
and  care  of  her  schools.  This  sentiment  came  promptly  and 
strongly  to  the  support  of  the  school  bill.  Interested  persons 
were  able,  however,  to  delay  its  passage  for  a  year  after  the 
municipal  reform  bill  became  a  law.  But  in  the  meantime 
sentiment  rapidly  consolidated  in  its  favor,  all  the  newspapers 
demanded  its  passage,  and  the  current  was  irresistible.  It 
became  a  law  in  1893. 

And  what  is  the  plan  of  this  law?  First,  it  creates  a  school 
director  and  a  school  council  of  seven  members,  together  con- 
stituting her  "board  of  education,"  all  elected  by  the  people 
on  general  ticket  at  city  elections.  The  director's  term  is 
for  two  years,  and  that  of  the  members  of  the  council  is  also 
for  two  years,  a  portion  retiring  each  year.  The  director 
receives  a  salary  of  five  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and  is  re- 
quired to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office;  the 
members  of  the  council  serve  without  salary.  The  director 
is  the  business  manager  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
system.  He  is  required  to  give  bond  in  the  sum  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 
Legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  council.  The  director  sits 
in  the  council  and  may  speak,  but  cannot  vote.  Every  act  of 
the  council  must  be  by  formal  resolution,  and  all  acts  "involv- 
ing an  expenditure  of  money  or  the  approval  of  a  contract  for 
the  payment  of  money,  or  for  the  purchase,  sale,  lease,  or 
transfer  of  property,  or  levying  any  tax,  or  for  the  change  or 
adoption  of  any  text-book"  must  be  presented  to  the  director, 
and  his  written  approval  gives  it  binding  effect.  If  he  disap- 
jDrovcs,  he  returns  the  measure  to  the  council  with  his  reasons. 
If  repassed  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  it  is  valid  without  his  - 
signature.  If  he  fails  to  return  it  to  the  council,  it  also 
becomes  valid.     Otherwise   it   fails  to  become  effective.     All 
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contracts  are  made  by  the  director;  but  if  the  expense 
involved  is  more  than  $250,  the  contract  must  be  approved  by 
the  council.  The  city  auditor  is  the  auditor  of  the  board  of 
education  and  keeps  all  accounts,  and  upon  the  proper  certifi- 
cates draws  warrants  for  and  supervises  the  settlement  of  all 
bills.  The  director  certifies  all  accounts  arising  in  his  office; 
the  superintendent  certifies  the  teachers'  salaries.  The  result 
of  this  is  that  the  director  manages  all  details  on  the  business 
side  of  the  administration  of  the  schools,  and  the  superin- 
tendent on  the  instructive  side;  but  large  or  unusual  trans- 
actions must  first  be  specially  authorized  by  vote  of  the 
council.  All  resolutions  levying  a  tax  must  be  approved  by 
the  board  of  tax  commissioners  of  the  city. 

The  council  authorizes  the  employment  of  a  superintendent 
of  buildings,  janitors,  and  other  officers  and  employees,  but 
they  are  appointed  by  the  director,  are  under  his  direction, 
and  are  removable  by  him.  The  law  and  the  public  hold 
him  responsible  for  their  efficiency  and  proper  behavior. 

The  council  also  appoints  the  members  of  the  free  public 
.  library  board,  and  the  help  of  this  beneficent  institution  is 
therefore  brought  to  the  support  of  the  public  schools. 

It  was  evidently  the  determination  of  the  people,  as  cer- 
tainly as  it  was  of  the  projectors  of  the  school  law,  that  the 
whole  work  of  instruction  should  be  completely  separated 
from  the  management  of  the  business  affairs  of  the  schools, 
and  that  no  antagonistic  influences  should  be  permitted  to 
come  in  the  way  of  its  being  carried  on  with  the  greatest 
possible  advantage  to  the  children  of  the  city. 

To  effect  this,  it  was  provided  that  a  superintendent  of 
instruction  should  be  appointed  by  the  director,  with  the 
approval  of  the  council,  whose  tenure  should  be  during  good 
behavior,  and  who  should  be  removable  by  the  director  only 
for  sufficient  cause,  which  he  is  required  to  specify  and  enter 
upon  the  records  of  his  office  and  communicate  to  the  council. 

It  was  also  provided  by  law  that  the  superintendent  should 
"have  the  sole  power  to  appoint  and  discharge  all  assistants 
and  teachers    authorized    by    the    council    to   be  employed." 
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In  practice,  this  authorization  is  given  in  general  resolutions, 
adopted  prior  to  the  summer  vacation,  covering  the  whole 
number  of  teachers  likely  to  be  needed  during  the  next  school 
year,  and  fixing  the  general  schedule  of  salaries.  It  is  the 
policy  to  make  the  number  large  enough  to  cover  the  outside 
number  of  teachers  likely  to  be  required,  so  as'  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  amendment,  with  the  understanding  that  only 
the  required  number  v/ill  be  appointed.  There  is  no  more 
connection  between  this  general  legislative  act  and  the 
appointment  of  teachers  than  there  is  between  the  passage  of 
the  general  appropriation  bill  by  congress  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  clerks  in  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
No  pampering  or  promising,  either  directly  or  by  inference, 
can  become  necessary  to  secure  the  passage  of  this  general 
resolution,  and  under  it  the  superintendent  first  makes 
appointments,  and,  later,  assignments  to  particular  positions. 
The  mass  of  appointments  is  made  prior  to  the  summer 
vacations;  the  assignment  to  positions  just  prior  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  schools  in  the  fall;  he  may  make  changes  or  reas- 
signments  at  any  time  during  the  year,  and  does  so  freeh- 
whenever  it  may  seem  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  service.  The 
pay  of  each  position  to  which  a  teacher  may  be  assigned  is 
determined  by  the  schedule  of  salaries. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  the  advantages  of  this  plan 
of  administering  a  cit}'  school  system ;  the  results  are  in  large 
measure  yet  to  be  attained.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  that  it  is 
ideal.  I  do  not  think  it  is;  the  fact  that  the  director  and 
members  of  the  council  are  elected  at  a  general  city  election, 
and  that  their  choice  is  therefore  to  some  extent  made  an 
issue  between  political  parties,  is  unfortunate,  but  one  very 
difficult  to  obviate.  The  projectors  of  the  measure  undertook 
to  obviate  it  through  a  special  election,  but  surrendered  the 
point  in  the  interest  of  economy  and  in  order  to  make  the 
passage  of  the  bill  more  certain.  But  it  is  a  new  plan.  It  is 
radical  in  its  innovations.  There  is  nothing  else  like  it  in  the 
country.  It  came  from  the  best  and  most  substantial  thought 
of  a  great  city,  which  has  deep  interest  in  its  public  schools. 
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It  is  supported  and  upheld  by  the  pubhc  ophiion  of  that  city, 
without  reference  to  rehgious  or  poHtical  divisions,  and,  of 
course,  it  is  so  administered.  It  is  in  the  direction  of,  if  it 
does  not  go  beyond,  what  has  been  advised  by  the  best  edu- 
cational thought  of  the  country.  It  confers  authority,  and  it 
specializes  and  centralizes  responsibility.  If  a  building  is  in  an 
unsanitary  condition,  the  director  must  remedy  it  with  alert- 
ness or  answer  for  it.  If  a  teacher  lacks  strength  or  acts 
badly,  it  is  charged  up  to  the  account  of  the  superintendent. 
One  thing  is  certain,  and  it  may  well  be  said  thus  early,  it 
insures  sharp  attention  to  the  business  of  the  schools  at  every 
point  of  the  system  and  along  all  the  lines  of  their  work. 
It  necessitates  close  attention  to  all  the  business  interests  of 
the  schools.  It  involves  close  supervision  of  instruction;  it 
puts  all  teachers  upon  the  merit  basis,  and  sets  them  at  work; 
it  harmonizes  and  consolidates  the  force;  it  rewards  com- 
petency, faithfulness,  and  individual  growth,  and  it  drives  indif- 
ference and  mediocrity  to  the  v/all.  How  long  will  it  endure? 
It  is  not  for  me  to  predict.  That  will  depend  largely  upon 
the  wisdom  and  the  strength  with  which  it  is  administered. 

It  may  be  observed  that  so  far  I  have  not  been  disposed  to 
speculate  or  to  argue.  It  has  seemed  best  to  suggest  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  point  out  what  has  been  said 
and  what  has  been  done  concerning  it.  The  review  gives  me 
gratification  that  the  trend  of  thought  is  unmistakably  in  the 
right  direction,  and  confidence  that  such  steps  as  should  be 
taken  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  public  school  system 
will  be  taken,  when  imperative,  even  in  the  greatest  cities, 
where  the  circumstances  are  so  forbidding,  and  the  difficulties 
so  appalling.  The  substantial  sentiment  of  the  people  will 
come  to  the  help  of  the  public  school  system  when  the 
outlook  is  the  darkest,  and  when  it  comes  it  will  be  exerted 
with  efTectiveness. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  understand  the 
general  principles  upon  Avhich  the  good  government  of  the 
schools  in  great  cities  rests,  and  to  declare  the  lines  upon 
which  reforms  must  proceed. 
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In  my  opinion  these  arc  the  following: 

First.  The  ehmination  of  pohtics  from  the  selection  of 
school  boards.  Dr.  Philbrick  rightly  characterized  this  point 
as  "the  supreme  educational  problem,"  but  we  shall  not  cease 
hoping  that  it  may  be  solved.  Special  school  elections  and 
appointments  by  public  ofificcrs  do  not  offer  a  complete  solu- 
tion, but  are  certainly  in  that  direction.  Much  depends  upon 
the  state  of  public  sentiment,  which  should  at  least  demand 
the  complete  elimination  of  politics  from  school  administra- 
tion, if  not  from  school  elections;  and  no  opportunity  for 
asserting  the  principle  s^^ould  be  lost. 

Second.  Small  school  boards  with  members  representing 
the  whole  city  and  not  wards  or  districts. 

Third.  The  complete  separation  of  school  administration 
from  municipal  business.  This  is  imperative.  Laws  which 
put  the  schools  at  the  mercy  of  a  board  of  aldermen  are 
unsound  in  principle  and  deplorable  in  their  operation.  Even 
the  determination  of  the  sum  to  be  levied  for  school  purposes 
should  not  be  left  to  a  common  council,  which,  by  legislation 
and  by  usage,  has  come  to  represent,  and  has  become  repre- 
sentative of,  interests  not  in  harmony  or  sympathy  with 
school  administration.  If  there  is  a  finance  board  or  tax- 
commission  which  receives  estimates  from  all  sources  and 
finally  determines  the  amount  to  be  levied,  it  is  not  so 
objectionable  that  the  school  estimates  should  go  with  the 
others  to  this  board,  for  such  a  board  may  be  assumed  to  be 
independent  of  all  special  interests  and  representative  of  the 
best  sentiment  of  the  whole  city.  But  the  only  sound  rule 
is  that  school  administration  shall  be  entirely  independent 
of  municipal  business.  The  two  do  not  rest  upon  the  same 
foundation;  the  power  which  manages  each  proceeds  from 
entirely  different  sources,  and  the  object  and  purposes  of  each 
have  nothing  in  common. 

Fourth.  The  school  system  of  a  great  city  must  not  only 
have  an  autonomy  of  its  own,  but  its  administration  must  be 
departmentalized.  Material  affairs  should  be  entirely  sep- 
arated   from    the  work    of    instruction.      Officers  must    have 
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ample  authority,  be  properly  paid  for  services  of  high  grade, 
and  held  to  personal  accountability.  If  there  is  cause  for 
complaint,  there  should  be  a  place  to  make  the  complaint, 
and  an  ofificer  who  can  neither  shift  nor  shirk  responsibility. 
The  Cleveland  plan,  which  creates  a  salaried  officer  directly 
responsible  to  the  people  for  the  proper  care  of  all  their 
school  property,  and  for  the  proper  management  of  all  the 
business  affairs  of  their  school  system,  is,  in  that  regard  at 
least,  very  nearly  ideal.  It  is  economical  and  businesslike. 
It  will  secure  a  responsible  man,  and  it  will  insure  the  alert 
and  careful  administration  of  business  interests.  All  subor- 
dinates and  employees  are  amenable  to  him  and  to  him  alone. 
The  man  will  not  only  have  responsibility,  but  he  will  have 
independence  and  self-respect  as  well.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  superintendent  of  instruction  should  not  be  burdened 
with  any  of  the  material  interests  of  a  great  school-  system  or 
with  keeping  records  or  accounts  relating  thereto;  but  he 
should  be  chosen  with  special  reference  to  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion, and  in  that  department  should  likewise  have  full  authority, 
be  given  ample  assistance,  and  charged  with  complete  respon- 
sibility. Such  responsibility  is  well-nigh  overwhelming.  To 
secure  a  teaching  force  numbering  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
individuals,  all  of  whom  arc  capable  and  have  individuality 
and  teaching  power,  and  so  to  organize  them  as  to  get  the 
best  results  from  each,  and  then  to  lead  and  train  them  so  that 
there  will  be  harmony,  enthusiasm,  growth,  and  continually 
increasing  power,  is  a  great  undertaking;  but  under  proper 
conditions  it  is  not  altogether  impossible  of  accomplishment. 
Where  teachers  are  appointed  by  school  boards  or  committees 
or  members  thereof,  or  by  ward  or  district  trustees,  its  accom- 
plishment is  impossible.  If  superintendents  are  only  allowed 
to  nominate,  and  nominations  are  to  be  confirmed  by  a  board 
or  committee,  other  elements  than  the  fitness  of  the  candidate 
will  of  necessity  be  taken  into  consideration.  If  a  superin- 
tendent cannot  dismiss  teachers,  or  change  them  about,  as 
exigencies  may  require  and  experience  suggest,  without  being 
obliged  to  advise  with  and   secure  the  approval  of  boards  or 
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members  who  are  looking  for  votes,  or  who  are  anxious  to 
please  friends,  and  who  have  no  appreciation  of  the  impor- 
tance and  delicacy  of  the  questions  involved,  he  will  not  do 
it  at  all.  Every  teacher  knows  that  this  is  so,  and  ever}" 
teacher  knows  why  it  is  so.  Every  teacher  knows  also 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  his  doing  too  much  in  the  right 
direction.  This  is  no  reflection  upon  superintendents.  To 
expect  otherwise  would  be  to  expect  more  than  that  of  which 
human  nature  is  capable.  Comparatively  few  men  have  all 
the  elements  which  adapt  them  to  such  service,  and  those 
who  have  can  accomplish  their  undertaking  only  when  given 
a  position  of  such  power,  responsibility,  and  dignity,  as  will 
give  them  the  undisputed  right  of  leadership,  and  will  com- 
mand the  respect  of  their  associates  and  subordinates  and  of 
the  body  of  the  people. 

These  are  the  lines,  as  it  seems  to  me,  upon  which  reforms 
in  the  administration  of  the  school  systems  of  great  cities 
must  proceed.  Such  reforms  should  proceed  more  easily 
when  we  remember  that  schools  do  not  belong  wholly  and 
alone  to  the  communities  in  which  they  exist,  but  are  parts  of 
a  State  system  which  derives  its  existence  and  character  from 
State  legislation ;  and  that  the  whole  subject  is  one  which 
claims  the  attention  of  all  the  reformers  and  the  foremost 
statesmen  of  the  country:  for  it  is  one  which  goes  not  alone 
to  the  material  well-being,  but  to  the  intellectual  life  and  the 
public  security  of  the  city,  the  State,  and  the  republic. 

Andrew  S.  Draper 

Superintendent  of  Instruction, 
Cleveland  Pullic  Schools 
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The  college  is  to  be  put  into  closest  touch  with  life.  The 
newspaper  is,  by  its  very  existence,  in  closest  touch  with  life. 
The  newspaper  is  the  result  of  the  qualities  and  conditions  of 
its  time ;  and  the  newspaper,  in  turn,  aids  in  forming  these 
qualities  and  conditions.  The  college,  like  the  newspaper,  is 
designed  to  move  men  by  intellectual  and  ethical  methods,  and 
through  intellectual  and  ethical  agencies.  The  college,  there- 
fore, and  the  newspaper,  meet  upon  the  common  ground  of 
life  itself.  They  also  meet  as  co-ordinate  agencies  and  as 
co-ordinate  results  of  their  time.  Formerly  it  was  understood 
that  the  college  and  the  pulpit  stood  in  this  intimacy  of  rela- 
tionship. The  college  was  designed  to  train  men  to  be 
preachers  ;  this  function  the  college  still  performs.  The  college 
is  yet  the  lower  stairway  in  the  ascent  to  the  preacher's  desk; 
but  the  conspicuousness  of  this  purpose  has  diminished.  The 
newspaper  has  not  rendered  the  pulpit  needless,  and  never  will 
render  the  pulpit  needless.  But  the  newspaper  has  assumed 
functions  which  formerly  belonged  especially  to  the  pulpit.  It 
is  important  that  the  members  of  this  trinity — the  press,  the 
college,  and  the  newspaper — should  give  to,  and  get  from,  each 
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other  all  possible  "  aid  and  comfort."  No  two  of  these  three 
factors  should  prove  of  greater  service,  each  to  the  other,  than 
the  newspaper  and  the  college. 

As  the  president  of  a  college  I  am  especially  interested  in 
the  service  which  the  American  college  can  render  to  American 
journalism.  I  therefore  have  written  to  several  editors,  asking 
these  questions:  "What  more  can  the  colleges  do  than  they 
are  now  doing  in  fitting  men  to  do  newspaper  work?  Should 
any  changes  be  made  in  the  ordinary  course  of  study,  or 
should  there  be  any  changes  made  in  the  method  in  pursuing 
this  course  of  study?"  To  these  questions  I  have  received 
many  replies.  I  make  public  those  which  follow.  I  shall 
indulge  myself  in  certain  remarks  upon  them  at  the  close. 

M.  C.  Ayres,  Daily  Advertiser,  Boston,  Mass. 

My  experience  as  editor-in-chief  of  a  leading  metropolitan  daily  newspaper 
prompts  me  to  answer  your  questions  as  follows  :  Colleges  can  do  more  than  they 
are  now  doing  to  fit  men  to  do  newspaper  work.  No  changes  need  to  be  made  in 
the  ordinary  courses  of  study  with  a  view  to  fitting  men  for  this  profession  ;  but 
methods  should  be  changed,  or  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  the  emphasis  of  methods,  in 
two  respects : 

1.  Everything  should  be  taught  with  reference  to  events  now  current  and  con- 
ditions now  existing  ;  not  only  history,  but  literature,  art,  science,  even  classics  and 
mathematics. 

2.  An  immensely  increased  attention  should  be  given  to  the  study  of  English 
composition.  I  spend  from  an  hour  to  three  hours  daily  in  correcting  the  grammar, 
diction,  sentence  construction,  and  eliminating  the  tautology  of  college  graduates 
who  stood  among  the  highest  in  their  classes,  most  of  these  graduates  being  from 
leading  New  England  institutions. 

H.  S.  Harrison,  The  Advance,  Chicago,  111. 

It  does  not  strike  me  as  wise  to  introduce  during  the  college  course  to  any 
marked  degree  special  features  peculiar  to  any  particular  profession.  The  college 
course  should  leave  one  well  rounded  out  on  all  sides,  ready  for  the  special  attention 
which  his  chosen  profession  then  properly  calls  for.  Whether  the  interests  of  jour- 
nalism can  best  be  served  by  the  present  method  in  other  professions  of  special 
fitting  schools,  or  by  continuing  in  the  method  formerly  in  vogue  in  other  profes- 
sions of  acquiring  the  skill  in  association  with  experts,  I  cannot  say.  My  preference, 
however,  is  for  the  latter  method. 

Henry  T.  Finck,  Evening  Post,  New  York  City. 

The  ])ower  of  the  press  is  so  great,  especially  in  America,  that  it  certainly  does 
seem  as  if  our  colleges  ought  to  do  something  to  educate  young  men  for  the  journal- 
istic profession  as  thoroughly  as  they  do  for  law  and  medicine.  Great  journalists, 
like  poets,  are  born,  but  the  average  newspaper  writer  might  avoid  many  errors  and 
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attain  success  sooner,  if  he  had  had  proper  guidance  in  college.  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  have  a  special  journalistic  course  in  college,  but  young  men 
whose  ambition  it  is  to  become  editorial  writers  on  political  and  social  subjects 
should  be  advised  to  take  courses  in  history,  political  science,  ethics,  sociology,  and 
especially  international  law,  so  that  the  country  may  be  saved  from  such  disgraceful 
exhibitions  of  ignorance  as  were  made  during  the  late  difficulty  with  Chili. 

In  my  opinion  the  college  newspaper  might  be  converted  into  a  genuine  "  course  " 
for  students  who  intend  to  become  journalists.  Why  should  not  a  college  pay  part 
of  the  expenses  of  such  papers,  and  accept  editorial  work  on  them  as  equivalent  to  a 
regular  course  of  lectures  and  recitations  ?  A  special  professor  might  be  appointed 
to  advise  students  as  to  choice  of  subject  and  method  of  treatment,  and  also  as  to 
what  regular  courses  of  study  should  be  taken  in  connection  with  his  amateur  jour- 
nalism. His  principal  duty  would  be  to  teach  young  writers  to  avoid  sophomoric 
topics  and  sophomoric  rhetoric,  and  try  instead  to  treat  "  live  topics  "  in  a  simple, 
natural  style.  I  am  often  surprised  and  disappointed  on  taking  up  a  college  paper 
to  notice  how  rarely  student  life  and  college  topics  are  described  in  them  in  such  a 
way  as  to  revive  pleasant  memories  or  impart  information  as  to  the  spirit  and  "local 
color"  of  college  life.  We  can  write  best  about  what  we  know  best,  and  students 
should  describe  their  own  experiences  (in  college,  during  vacations,  etc.)  instead  of 
trj'ing  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  universe. 

F.  H.  Morgan,  The  Commercial,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  a  course  in  law  school  or  a  law  course  in  col- 
lege came  the  nearest  to  giving  men  the  especial  training  which  they  require  in 
editorial  work,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  local  newspaper  reporting.  Whatever  trains 
to  careful  reasoning  and  reasonable  care  in  journalism  is  in  the  line  of  its  greater 
needs.  The  training  that  makes  a  lawyer  keen  is  greatly  needed — sadly  needed — 
in  every  editorial  room  with  which  I  have  been  acquainted. 

Then  we  want  better  English  ;  we  want  more  of  those  words  that  have  loved 
each  other  from  the  cradle  of  the  language,  and  have  never  been  wedded  until  now, 
as  somebody  has  phrased  it.  The  discriminating  use  of  words  that  comes  only  from 
a  reading  of  the  best  in  literature  is  also  sadly  needed.  It  seems  to  me  if  I  were 
training  a  lad  to  journalism  I  would  guide  him  to  the  fields  of  the  novelist  and  make 
him  drink  deep  from  the  streams  of  character  painting  running  through  them.  I 
have  not  that  faith  in  mere  historical  studies  that  some  have  to  help  one  forward  in 
journalism.  The  journal  of  to-day  is  only  a  newspaper  ;  the  editorial  has  had  its 
day,  because  people  read  the  brief,  the  bright,  and  comprehensive  only. 

Quick  apprehension  to  see  the  essential  points,  a  training  to  detect  fallacies  in 
reasoning,  and  a  power  well  in  hand  to  describe  or  develop  in  the  fewest  possible 
words,  without  detracting  from  the  weight  or  interest  of  the  matter,  are  increasingly 
the  demands  of  the  newspaper.  Besides  being  a  student,  the  young  newspaper  man 
must  be  in  touch  with  all  the  interests  of  his  community  and  the  state  ;  and  next  to 
literature  and  law  I  would  place  a  good  grounding  in  political  economy  or  current 
topic  discussion,  and  a  study  of  our  social  economics.  There  is  no  guaranteed  prep- 
aration for  journalism  ;  so  much  depends  on  the  man,  the  new  conditions  developing 
daily  in  journalism,  etc.  But  I  see  a  yearly  increase  in  the  demand  for  college 
trained  editors  and  reporters  on  all  first-class  journals. 

Samuel  G.  McClure,  The  Leader,  Cleveland,  O. 

In  my  opinion  a  college  education  as  a  preparation  for  newspaper  work  is  more 
often  deficient    in  knowledge  of    constitutional  history  and    law  and  social  and 
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economic  science  than  in  all  (ilher  branches  together.  Statistics  in  particular  are 
apt  to  prove  a  stumbling-block  to  college  graduates,  both  in  journalism  and  all  other 
vocations.  A  training  that  would  assure  each  college  graduate  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  how  to  interpret  (igures,  how  to  make  due  allowance  for  factors  not  directly 
appearing  in  the  statistics,  but  none  the  less  present  and  operating,  would  be  inval- 
uable both  to  the  college  man  in  journalism  and  to  the  country  at  large  ;  for  in  no 
other  one  thing  are  educated  men  generally  so  apt  to  make  grievous  and  often  ridic- 
ulous blunders  as  in  the  use  of  figures.  Political  economy  is  of  first  importance  in 
editorial  work,  and  a  thorough  knov/ledge  of  the  constitution  and  of  constitutional 
law  is  equally  necessary. 

George  P.  Morris,  The  Congrcgationalist ,  Boston. 

College  officials  can  do  far  more  than  they  now  do  to  make  the  student  publica- 
tions creditable.  The  raising  of  the  standard  of  the  journalism  of  the  college  will 
both  directly  and  indirectly  develop  a  higher  standard  for,  and  attainment  by,  those 
students  who  look  forward  to  the  profession.  The  extent  of  the  "  elective  right  " 
in  any  college  determines  the  extent  to  which  a  man  bent  upon  journalism  may 
utilize  the  time  he  has  to  spend  in  college.  If  he  can  and  does  wisely  select  as 
electives  such  subjects  as  rhetoric,  English  literature,  political  economy,  modern 
European  and  American  history,  and  constitutional  law,  his  college  course  may  be  of 
great  value  to  him,  especially  after  he  has  passed  through  the  first  stages  of  profes- 
sional work  and  attained  to  an  editor's  position. 

College  officials  can  do  much  to  encourage  prospective  journalists  by  assuming 
a  friendly  attitude  toward  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  college  men  who  furnish 
legitimate  college  news  to  local  and  metropolitan  journals.  The  time  has  passed 
when  a  wise  editor  fails  to  want  educational  items,  but  the  day  has  not  passed  when 
college  presidents  tolerate,  not  appreciate  or  co-operate  with,  correspondents. 

To  your  specific  questions  I  would  answer  :  Change  the  ordinary  course  so  that 
one  intending  to  be  a  journalist  can  elect  the  studies  I  have  mentioned  elsewhere. 
When  that  is  done,  then  much  depends  upon  the  instructor,  whether  he  uses  the 
present  day  or  ancient  illustrations  in  political  ethics  ;  whether  he  is  the  master  and 
advocate  of  the  ornate  style,  or  one  who  makes  brevity  and  clearness  important  in 
rhetoric  ;  whether  he  depends  upon  text-books  and  encyclopedias,  or  reviews  and 
newspapers,  in  teaching  modern  history,  etc.,  etc. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  library  and  reading  room  of  a  college  could,  under 
proper  management,  be  made  a  very  important  working  laboratory  for  prospective 
journalists,  if  in  charge  of  the  right  man.  At  Johns  Hopkins  it  has  been  done.  In 
many  of  the  leading  high  schools  of  the  country  the  pupils  are  studying  newspapers 
for  two  reasons  :  to  know  what  to  read  and  what  not,  and  to  become  informed  on 
current  events.  The  college  which  first  secures  a  man  fitted  to  fill  the  chair  of 
Interpreter  of  Current  Events  and  Current  Literature,  will  do  well. 

So  much  of  the  success  of  the  reporter  and  of  the  correspondent  depends  upon 
his  power  of  observation  and  his  retentive  memory,  that  I  think  any  system  of  peda- 
gogics which  scientifically  sets  about  developing  those  powers  in  a  student,  will  help- 
fully equip  him  for  his  work.  Such  a  system,  natural  and  helpful,  is  now  in  vogue 
in  teaching  children  the  facts  of  life.  When  it  makes  its  way  into  collegiate  halls,  a 
long  step  forward  in  the  training  of  journalists  will  have  been  taken. 

Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  The  Christian  Union,  New  York. 

Such  observation  as  I  have  had,  and  such  thought  as  I  have  given  the  matter, 
incline  me  to  think  that  the  college  cannot  give  specific  training  for  journalism.     It 
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can  aid,  however,  I  think  very  materially  in  certain  important  directions,  namely  : 
in  the  study  of  historj',  political  economy,  social  questions,  and  literature.  These 
are  subjects  in  which  college  training  has  been,  as  a  whole,  most  conspicuously  defi- 
cient :  thev  are  also,  fortunately,  the  subjects  to  which  colleges  are  giving  more  and 
more  attention.  Histor)',  political  economy,  and  economics  furnish  the  best  material 
for  the  man  who  proposes  to  become  a  journalist,  while  the  study  of  English  litera- 
ture is  his  very  best  preparation  for  the  right  and  free  use  of  his  own  language. 

William  Hayes  Ward,  The  Independent,  New  York. 

I  have  very  little  faith  in  any  school  of  editorship.  So  far  as  the  more  mechan- 
ical parts  of  the  business  are  concerned,  which  have  to  do  with  grammar  and 
punctuation  and  such  things,  correct  writing  and  printing  of  editorial  matter  does 
not  differ  from  that  of  other  matter. '  So  far  as  it  has  to  do  with  intelligent  writing 
and  the  more  intellectual  part  of  the  business,  ever>-thing  depends  upon  three 
things — a  philosophical  comprehension  of  principles,  a  broad  knowledge  of  facts, 
and  a  vigorous  literary  style.  As  to  these  I  see  nothing  peculiar  as  bearing  upon 
editorial  work. 

A  good  editor  must  have  a  very  wide  general  knowledge  of  things.  He  must  not 
be  a  specialist,  ignorant  of  things  outside  of  his  specialty.  The  extension  of  the 
system  of  electives  is  injurious,  I  suspect,  to  editorial  success,  because  it  is  apt  to 
leave  large  tracts  of  knowledge  unvisited.  An  editor  must  have  a  good  smattering, 
if  possible  more  than  a  smattering,  of  pretty  much  everything.  He  must  know 
enough  of  principles  and  enough  of  facts  to  detect  charlatanism,  to  know  what  to 
leave  out,  which  is,  perhaps,  a  first  qualification.  He  should  be  a  fair  student  of 
mental  philosophy,  and  physics,  and  biology,  and  literature,  and  history,  and  polit- 
ical economy.  It  is  not  necessary'  that  he  should  remember  all  that  he  has  ever 
learned,  but  he  should  have  his  principles  so  far  ingrained  in  his  mind  that  he  knows 
nonsense  when  he  sees  it.  It  is  precisely  with  an  editor  as  it  is  with  a  college  pres- 
ident, whose  first  qualification  is  that  he  can  tell  a  trustworthy  scholar  who  is  fit  for 
a  professor.  An  editor  needs  that  genius  for  distinguishing  the  true  from  the  false, 
the  competent  from  the  incompetent,  the  trustworthy  from  the  deceptive.  Of  course 
there  are  certain  lines  of  study  which  an  editor  should  pursue  subsequent  to  a  general 
college  course  in  order  to  get  special  qualification,  as  a  religious  editor  ought  to  be 
a  student  of  theolog)'.  and  a  political  editor  a  student  of  sociolog)'  and  political 
science.  The  rhetorical  qualifications  of  an  editor  are  directness  and  vivacity  ;  but 
you  cannot  teach  these  things  as  especially  editorial  or  reportorial  accomplishments  ; 
they  are  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  literary  culture  generally. 

Simeon  Gilbert,  TJie  Advance,  Chicago. 

1.  I  do  not  think  the  mere  playing  at  amateur  journalism  in  college  is  of  much 
use.  It  is  too  liable  to  foster  habits  of  mind  and  of  style  that  will  have  to  be 
unlearned  and  thrown  off  when  downright  serious  work  is  to  be  done. 

2.  For  the  most  part,  the  training  of  young  men  for  successful  and  useful  work  as 
editors  or  reporters  is  just  the  kind  of  training  needed  in  ever>'  other  profession  or 
business.  What  is  wanted  is — putting  the  utmost  meaning  into  that  phrase  ol 
Matthew  Arnold's— the  disciplined  ability  and  habit  which  makes  one  sure,  whatever 
the  matter  in  hand,  to  "  see  clear  and  think  straight."  This  kind  of  master)'  does 
not  come  by  chance,  nor  even  by  nature,  nor  yet  easily.  To  see  quickly,  exactly, 
fairly,  thoroughly,  and  all  around  a  matter  so  as  really  to  know  it,  this  may  come 
early  in  life  because  of  the  right  and  happy  kind  of  training,  but  generally  comes 
later,  if  it  comes  at  all.  But  the  power  to  do  this  must  come  if  one  would  do  any- 
thing worthy  in  newspaper  work. 
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3.  Then  the  college  teaching  and  training  must  aim  to  bring  out  eminently  in  the 
candidate  for  journalism  the  power  to  say  well  what  he  sees  and  what  he  thinks. 
This,  too,  implies  a  great  deal — enough  to  call  into  requisition  a  large  part  of  the  very 
best  of  one's  college  discipline.  It  is  something  to  be  continually  aimed  at  by  both 
instructor  and  student. 

But  there  should  be  no  mistake  as  to  what  it  means  to  "  say  "  a  thing  or  a  thought 
"  well."  I  would  emphasize  such  interrogatory  points  as  these  :  how  to  describe  a 
fact ;  how  to  state  a  case  ;  how  to  begin  a  statement  ;  how  to  marshal  in  true  order 
and  relations  the  several  parts  of  a  matter  ;  how  to  picture  a  scene  so  that  another 
may  seem  to  see  it  vividly  as  you  see  it,  or  rather  as  it  is  ;  how  to  set  forth  an  action 
and  make  it  most  perfectly  and  immediately  intelligible  ;  how  to  portray  an  incident 
in  a  way  to  make  it  show  on  the  instant  what  relation  it  has  to  the  matter  in  hand  ; 
how  to  condense  and  give  in  few  words  in  a  way  to  do  justice  alike  to  the  thought, 
the  spirit,  and  the  intent  of  the  whole  ;  how  to  put  a  matter  in  a  way  to  pique  inter- 
est, to  make  it  luminous  as  well  as  clear,  bright  as  well  as  true,  fascinating  as  well 
as  just ;  how  to  make  the  imagination  ready-winged  for  easy,  swift  flight,  and  take 
its  share  in  carrying  the  burden  of  the  thought,  not  leaving  the  heavy-footed,  logical 
faculty  to  plod  along  with  the  whole  burden  all  the  way  ;  and,  almost  above  alt, 
how  to  so  think  and  write  as  to  make  unmistakable  and  irresistible  the  impression 
that  one  is  honest,  true-minded,  and  all  up  and  down  his  intellectual  and  moral 
being  wide  awake,  full  of  self-respect,  full  of  reverence,  full  of  human  sympathies, 
and  to  the  last  degree  bound  to  do  what  in  one  lies,  while  he  has  a  chance  at  it,  to 
help  the  world  toward  better  things.  The  college  course  and  the  college  discipline 
and  the  college  spirit  that  work  toward  this  sort  of  discipline  and  mastery  and  ruling 
motive  will  turn  out  men  fit  to  become  editors  and  reporters,  or  anything  else  the 
world  most  of  all  may  be  in  need  of. 

In  order  to  do  all  this,  it  seems  to  me,  college  courses  and  methods  might  well 
be  so  modified  or  supplemented  as  to  provide,  frequently,  for  a  variety  of  special  and 
strictly  journalistic  exercises,  in  which  the  whole  class  should  be  called  on  to  do  real 
exercises  in  each  of  the  several  parts  of  newspaper  work,  these  exercises  to  be  read 
before  the  class,  with  appropriate  comment  and  criticism.  This  would  be  good  not 
only  for  those  looking  forward  to  journalism  as  a  possibility,  but  for  those  who  are 
to  be  the  more  or  less  discerning  readers  of  newspapers.  This  might  be,  above  all,, 
useful  for  those  in  preparation  for  the  Christian  ministry. 

E.  L.  Godkin,  Evening  Post,  New  York. 

My  opinion  is  that  you  should  not  make  any  change  in  your  curriculum  in  pre- 
paring young  men  to  be  editors  and  reporters.  What  they  all  need  most,  according 
to  my  experience,  is  a  good  general  education,  more  especially  in  history,  political 
economy,  and  constitutional  law.  Nothing  does  an  editor  so  much  good  as  a  course 
in  a  law  school.  The  later  a  young  man  enters  a  newspaper  office,  the  more  likely 
to  prove  valuable  I  consider  him.  There  is  nothing  to  learn  in  a  newspaper  office 
which  a  man  of  ordinary  ability  and  a  good  college  education  cannot  learn  in  a  week 
or  two.  The  editorial  ignorance  on  all  topics  but  the  ins  and  outs  of  American  party 
politics  is  the  great  bane  of  the  newspaper,  and  the  great  hindrance  to  its  influence 
and  usefulness.     Cure  that  and  you  will  render  the  country  an  immense  service. 

Charles  Parkhurst,  Zions  Herald,  Boston. 

First,  teach  them  how  to  give  expression  to  thought  in  most  simple  and  forceful 
English.  And  this  statement  reveals  a  most  lamentable  deficiency  in  the  ordinary 
training  of  the  college  or  university  student.     A  very  small  minority  of  graduates  are 
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able  to  express  themselves  in  lucid  phrase.  Somehow  shake  the  student  out  of  the 
sophomoric  and  bombastic  era  of  utterance. 

Probably  there  is  not  one  graduate  in  fifty  whose  first  work  would  be  acceptable 
to  any  reputable  journal,  because  of  a  strained  and  grandiloquent  style. 

"  What  can  the  college  do  specifically  ?  "  Let  the  president  in  "  Western  Reserve 
University  "  and  in  other  institutions,  the  man  best  fitted  for  it,  devote  one  hour  a 
week  to  the  senior  class  in  calling  attention  to  the  subject.  Bring  into  the  class  the 
best  papers  and  magazines,  and  discuss  the  most  significant  features.  Appoint  men 
to  report  sermons,  speeches,  etc. ,  and  others  to  write  editorial  comment ;  then  criti- 
cise the  work  unmercifully  before  the  class  until  the  "  padding  and  the  stuffing"  is 
taken  out  of  it.  Invite  editors  who  have  made  a  reputation  for  success  in  their 
vocation  to  address  the  class  and  to  submit  to  the  frankest  kind  of  a  quiz  from  the 
students.  Submit  single  issues  of  standard  papers  to  the  class  for  criticism.  You 
have  only  to  turn  attention  to  the  subject,  and  "how  to  do  it"  will  naturally  and 
inevitably  follow. 

H.  Butterworth,  T/ie  YoiitJis  Companion,  Boston. 

My  voice  is  that  a  great  change  in  all  our  educational  methods  is  at  hand. 
Industrial  education  will  take  the  place  of  classical  education,  except  in  the  literary 
profession,  and  educational  travel  will  teach  the  map  and  history  of  the  world  by 
living  illustrations.  The  history  of  the  laws  that  govern  us  will  be  taught,  and  the 
l)lans  of  Froebel  and  Pestalozzi  in  regard  to  the  development  of  character  will  be 
evolved. 

Schools  must  teach  editorial  work  in  a  press  room,  which  shall  be  a  part  of 
essential  literar>'  preparation.  Hence  all  schools  of  literary  training  must  have  a 
paper,  and  the  composition  desk  be  its  primary  department. 

Alexander  K.  McClure,  The  Times,  Philadelphia. 

I  can  suggest  but  one  thing  more  for  colleges  to  do  to  equip  editors,  and  that 
is  to  have  them  read  the  leading  daily  newspapers  of  the  country  every  day.  You 
can't  make  an  editor  by  cramming.  He  must  study  the  outside  world  as  it  is  from 
the  pulpit  to  baseball,  from  the  prize  fight  to  the  church  revival,  from  politics  to 
poetry.     That's  all  he  needs  beyond  what  the  colleges  net  for  him. 

Talcott  Williams,  The  Press,  Philadelphia. 

The  general  discussion  of  the  work  which  a  college  can  do  in  preparing  for 
journalism  has  been,  I  believe,  somewhat  fruitless.  This  has  been,  first,  because 
this  loose  term  covers  a  wide  range  of  work,  from  the  mere  business  of  retailing  news 
up  to  the  work  of  a  tribune  of  the  people  and  a  prophet  in  Israel,  and,  second, 
because  journalism  is  not  a  profession,  but  an  art,  and  in  an  art  tlie  utmost  which 
can  be  done  is  the  use  of  tools,  and,  because  it  is  an  art,  valuable  as  this  training  is, 
such  training  can  only  be  handmaid  of  especial  gifts  and  of  a  personal  inspiration, 
playing  but  a  subordinate  part.  I  propose,  therefore,  passing  over  any  general  discus- 
sion, to  indicate  the  particular  in  which  a  college  course,  as  now  constituted,  seems 
most  deficient  in  its  preparation  for  journalism  to  one  actually  engaged  in  writing 
editorials  and  articles.  In  editorial  writing,  in  book  reviewing,  in  preparing  special 
articles,  and  in  a  very  large  share  of  the  more  important  work  of  reporting,  the  use- 
fulness and  accuracy  of  a  man's  work  in  great  measure  depend  on  his  knowledge 
of  how  to  use  books,  or,  to  be  more  explicit,  of  the  methods  by  which  authorities  and 
information  on  any  given  subject  can  be  found   in  any  large  library.     Most  college 
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students  are  graduated  in  complete  ignorance  of  bibliographies,  Poole's  Index,  find- 
in<T  lists,  classes  of  reports,  transactions,  public  documents,  official  reports,  etc.,  and 
all  the  methodizing  and  indexing  and  grouping  which  have  gone  on  and  are  going  on 
in  the  field  of  knowledge.  A  little  in  this  direction  is  done  in  the  optionals  of  senior 
and  junior  year,  in  prescribing  subjects  for  investigation  on  the  seminary  plan  ;  but 
this  is  in  general  along  a  beaten  path  well  laid  out.  It  is  possible — I  know  from 
experience— in  one  afternoon  to  make  a  library  a  different  thing  for  all  working 
years  to  come  with  boys  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  and  the  college  training  of  to-day  is 
sadly  inadequate  in  its  preparation  for  a  discursive  calling  like  journalism  when  it 
does  not,  by  a  special  course,  which  need  not  be  long,  put  these  keys  of  knowl- 
edge within  the  knowledge  of  students. 

These  letters  are  significant  both  in  what  they  contain,  and 
in  what  they  do  not  contain. 

1.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  no  demand  is  made,  with  possibly 
one  exception,  for  a  fundamental  change  in  the  studies  them- 
selves, or  in  the  methods  of  studying. 

2.  It  is  exceedingly  significant  that  none  of  these  writers 
alludes  to  the  value  of  Latin  or  Greek  in  fitting  one  for  work 
on  a  newspaper.  Latin  and  Greek  have,  confessedly,  value  as 
a  means  of  intellectual  training.  They  also  have,  confessedly, 
special  value  in  fitting  one  to  use  the  English  language  (which 
has  sprung  in  no  small  degree  from  them)  with  power  and 
elegance.  And  yet  no  one  of  these  writers  ventures  to  suggest 
that  Latin  and  Greek  should  still  be  studied  in  the  college,  or 
studied  in  a  different  way  from  that  in  which  they  are  now 
studied.  I  am,  myself,  no  stickler  for  the  ancient  classics; 
but  I  do  heartily  believe  in  them  as  making  up  no  small  .share 
of  the  first  half  of  the  college  course  of  study.  One  of  the 
values,  it  seems  to  me,  of  the  study  of  these  languages  lies  in 
the  training  which  they  give  in  interpretation.  Translation 
from  one  language  into  another  has,  as  its  chief  element,  the 
interpreting  of  the  thought  expressed  in  one  language,  and 
the  transferring  of  that  thought  into  another  language.  No 
small  part  of  the  work  of  a  journalist  lies  in  interpretation. 
This  interpretation  is  very  broad,  touching  the  book,  the 
magazine,  the  newspaper.  It  also  has  a  still  broader  refer- 
ence touching  all  the  conditions  and  movements  of  the  age. 
It  would  therefore  seem  to  be  evident  that  for  this  work  the 
study   of   Latin   and  Greek  would   prove   a   valuable    aid;    it 
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further  would  not  be  difficult  to  adduce  evidence  to  show- 
that  the  best  models  of  English  style  arc  influenced  largely 
by  Latin  and  Greek  authors.  Few  reporters,  possibly,  would 
agree  with  me,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  no  reporter  could 
have  a  better  model  than  Homer.  Homer  has  that  faculty 
which  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  reporter— knowing  how 
to  see— and  he  tells  what  he  sees  with  exactness  and  fullness; 
he  also  tells  it  in  a  way  always  picturesque  and  interesting. 

3.  A  demand  is  made,  by  about  one-half  of  the  writers, 
for  a  change  in  the  studies  to  which  those  ■  proposing  to 
become  editors  should  give  attention.  Political  history,  espe- 
cially constitutional,  economic  science,  English  literature  and 
English  composition,  represent  courses  which  are  said  to  be 
of  special  value.  It  may,  however,  at  once  be  discriminated 
that  the  demand  for  historical  and  economic  science  rests 
upon  a  basis  different  from  the  basis  of  the  demands  for  Eng- 
lish. A  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  our  language,  and 
ability  to  write  this  language  with  force,  facility,  and  felicity, 
is.  certainly,  to  the  editor  a  good  in  itself.  But  the  language 
is  to  him  rather  a  tool  than  a  good  in  itself.  He  has  to  know 
the  English  language  and  English  literature  in  order  to  discuss 
with  greater  force  and  effect  questions  of  economic  science, 
history,  and  other  questions  belonging  to  his  work. 

The  English  of  the  editorial  and  reportorial  page  of  the 
American  newspaper  is  at  once  the  best  and  the  worst  writing. 
In  the  abler  papers  good  English  is  usually  used ;  in  the 
weaker  papers  English  which  cannot  by  any  possibility  be 
called  good  is  frequent.  Few  papers  attempt  to  use  the 
English  language  in  an  artistic  way;  even  the  best  are  com- 
monly content  if  their  style  have  clearness  and  force.  It  is  to 
be  confessed  that  the  training  given  in  the  college  in  writing 
seldom  goes  beyond  these  two  primary  qualities  of  good  style. 
It  is  to  be  said,  however,  and  with  emphasis,  that  the  writing 
of  beautiful  English  is  an  art  which  should  not  lie  beyond 
the  teaching  of  the  professor  of  rhetoric  or  the  use  of  the  editor- 
in-chief  and  his  associates.  The  writing  of  beautiful  English 
is  not  an  art  as  remote  from  the  abilities  of  the  educated  man 
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as  is  the  making  of  a  noble  statue  or  of  a  fine  painting.  To 
write  beautiful  English  should  be  an  ability  belonging  to  edu- 
cated men  as  educated  men.  By  beautiful  English,  of  course, 
I  don't  mean  a  style  either  ornate  or  splendid,  but  a  style 
simply  fitted  to  the  subject  discussed.  In  such  a  style  quali- 
ties of  force  and  clearness  might  be  included  at  least  as  condi- 
tions, and  possibly  as  essential  parts.  Of  course,  it  is  easy  to 
say  what  a  beautiful  English  style  as  used  in  the  newspapers 
should  not  contain.  It  should  not  contain  involved  construc- 
tions. It  also-should  not  contain  words  which  are  not  words: 
a  conglomeration  of  letters  which  represent  slang;  it  also 
should  not  contain  words  used  in  new  senses;  words  which 
have  secured  good  usage  as  nouns,  and  as  nouns  only,  should 
not  be  called  upon  to  do  duty  as  verbs;  and  verbs  which  have 
been  accustomed  to  be  used  as  verbs  should  not  be  asked  to 
masquerade  as  nouns.  Such  misuse  of  words  is  painfully 
common  with  editors.  It  is  also  easy  to  suggest  what  a  beau- 
tiful English  style  should  contain,  and  these  various  elements 
are  summed  up  in  one  word  used  broadly :  purity. 

It  was  formerly  considered  proper  and  fit  to  condemn  the 
reporter,  rather  than  the  editor,  as  using  corrupt  English. 
Such  condemnation  is  no  longer  deserved.  The  style  of  the 
editorial  writing  of  the  paper  has  constantly  improved,  but 
the  style  of  the  reporter  has  also  constantly  improved,  and 
improved  far  more  than  the  stjde  of  the  editorial  page.  The 
order  of  talent  now  demanded  in  a  reporter  is  much  higher 
than  that  formerly  required.  Of  course,  the  reporter  has  an 
eye  for  the  picturesque;  he  should  have.  Picturesqueness  is 
a  most  precious  element  in  the  descriptive  style.  The  fault 
of  the  reporter  lies  in  debasing  picturesqueness  into  the  start- 
ling, the  sensational ;  but  this  fault  belongs  quite  as  much, 
possibly,  to  the  reporter  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  his 
ofificial  superior,  as  to  his  own  preference. 

The  demand  for  the  larger  study  of  history  and  economic 
science  is  reasonable,  for  these  two  departments  represent  no 
small  share  of  tlic  present  field  of  the  newspaper.  If  the 
newspaper  represents  current  history,  it  cannot  be  a  proper 
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historian  unless  its  makers  know  past  history.  The  news- 
paper, too,  is  of,  for,  and  by  the  people.  Economical  and 
sociological  relations  represent  the  relations  of  people ;  there- 
fore the  editor  should  have  power  trained  to  know  and  discuss 
all  these  relations.  In  not  a  few  papers  one  finds  these  burn- 
ing sociological  problems  considered  in  the  light  of  a  large 
knowledge,  discussed  by  methods  logical  and  comprehensive, 
and  followed  out  to  conclusions  sound ;  in  other  papers,  how- 
ever, verbosity,  vagueness,  and  bombast  are  common.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  said  that  in  editorial  articles  on  these  ques- 
tions partisan  or  local  motives  play  altogether  too  large  part: 
some  editors  do  not  write  upon  these  questions  as  they  know 
they  ought  to  write,  and  can  write;  other  editors  do  not 
know  how  to  write  on  these  questions  as  they  ought.  The 
first  sell  their  knowledge  and  their  principles  to  their  purse, 
or  their  party;  the  second  have  no  knowledge  to  sell.  But  as 
one  reads  editorial  comment  in  several  daily  papers,  he  is 
impressed  with  the  comprehensiveness  of  knowledge,  with  the 
wisdom,  justice,  and  soundness  of  conclusions  presented. 

4.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  demands  which  editors 
make  for  more  instruction  in  historical  and  economic  science 
represent  those  fields  in  which  the  American  college  has  made 
very  large  additions  in  the  last  score  of  years.  It  is  also  true 
that  as  large  additions  have  been  made  in  the  field  of  science. 
The  college  is  meeting  the  requirements  which  editors  make 
quite  as  well  as  it  is  meeting  the  requirements  which  are  made 
by  the  law,  or  the  pulpit,  or  medicine.  The  college  will  make 
further  additions  each  year  to  its  courses  in  history  and  soci- 
ology and  political  economy ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
many  colleges  are  now  offering,  in  these  subjects,  courses 
sufficient  to  demand  the  larger  part  of  the  time  of  each 
student  in  the  last  two  years  of  his  course.  The  demand, 
therefore,  of  the  editor  may  well  be  transferred  from  the  col- 
lege to  the  student  in  the  college  who  proposes  to  become  a 
newspaper  man.  It  is  for  the  student  to  select  studies  in 
histor}'  or  sociology  which  will  best  fit  him  for  his  work  in 
journalism. 
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5.  It  is  surely  significant  that  no  mention  is  made  by  these 
writers  of  the  necessity  or  worth  of  graduate  study.  The 
editing  of  a  newspaper  is  professional  work.  The  college 
course  is  not  designed  to  fit  a  man  for  his  profession.  It  is 
simply  designed  to  fit  a  man  to  fit  himself  for  his  profession. 
After  his  graduation  from  college,  the  student  spends  three  or 
four  years  in  preparing  himself  to  be  a  minister,  a  lawyer,  a  doc- 
tor, an  architect.  The  public  does  not  demand  that  the  college 
make  ministers,  lawyers,  doctors,  or  architects.  Is  it  fair  for 
the  public,  or  for  the  editor,  to  demand  that  the  college  shall 
make  editors?  The  silent  assumption  running  through  many 
of  these  letters  is,  that  the  college  is  to  give  a  professional 
training  in  journalism,  but  evidently  the  college  ought  not  to 
be  asked  to  give  such  a  training.  Let  the  college  student 
who  proposes  to  become  an  editor  give  himself  a  training  no 
less  prolonged  than  does  his  brother  who  proposes  to  become 
a  lawyer  give  himself.  Let  him  not  step  from  the  commence- 
ment stage  to  a  chair  at  the  desk  of  the  reporter  or  of  the 
doctor.  Let  him  step  from  the  commencement  platform  to 
some  special  school  of  sociology  or  of  literature,  or,  indeed,  of 
journalism,  which  shall  itself  prove  to  be  a  proficient  agency 
preparing  him  for  his  profession. 

6.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  several  of  the  writers 
express  their  lack  of  faith  in  any  school  of  journalism.  The 
attempts  made  to  found  a  school  of  journalism,  although  few 
and  sporadic,  have  met  with  lamentable  failure.  The  compre- 
hensive reason  of  these  failures  lies  in  the  fact  that  journalism 
is  an  art,  and  is  therefore  to  be  learned  by  practice.  It  repre- 
sents also  a  science,  the  essence  of  which  can  as  well  be  taught  as 
is  the  science  of  medicine  and  of  law;  but  the  art  of  it,  like  any 
other  art,  is  best  learned  by  practice.  Another  reason  of  the 
failure  of  these  schools  of  journalism  lies  in  the  fact  that  jour- 
nalism is  so  broad — being  concerned  with  nothing  less  than 
life  itself — that  any  attempt  to  teach  it  must  have  a  narrow- 
ness which  is  itself  failure. 

It  i-^  therefore  evident  that  the  best  general  preparation 
v.-hich  a  man  who  desires  to  become  an  editor  can  receive,  is  a 
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college  education.  This  education  should  be  at  once  broad, 
and  special,  complete  in  itself,  and  also  preparative.  It 
should  be  broad,  for  journalism  covers  a  larger  range  of 
subjects,  by  a  greater  diversity  of  method,  than  any  other 
profession.  It  should  be  special,  because  the  newspaper 
represents  a  special  agency.  It  should  not  be  so  broad  as  to 
be  vague  and  superficial;  it  should  not  be  so  special  as  to 
result  in  narrowness  of  culture  or  of  knowledge.  With  pos- 
sibly one  or  two  exceptions,  it  is  well,  I  believe,  for  the 
student  the  first  two  years  in  college  to  take  up  that  work 
which  shall  not  have  a  direct  reference  to  his  future  calling. 
It  is  also  well,  I  believe,  in  the  last  two  years  of  his  course  to 
take  up  work  which  shall  have  direct  reference  to  his  future 
calling.  The  work  of  the  last  two  years  should,  in  itself,  be 
in  no  small  degree  complete,  but  it  should  also  look  forward 
to  further  study  strictly  professional.  Throughout  his  course, 
too,  the  student  who  proposes  to  become  an  editor  should 
devote  special  attention  to  writing.  This  writing  should  be 
done  under  the  supervision  of  teachers  inspiring  and  severely 
critical.  His  writing  also  may  well  have  a  place  in  the  college 
papers,  which,  on  the  whole,  are  admirably  made.  In  the  last 
two  years,  English  literature  and  language,  historical  and 
sociological  studies,  should  predominate;  but  it  is  to  be 
added  that  these  studies  should  be  made  the  basis  of  further 
research.  Every  man  who  is  to  become  an  editor  would  do 
well  to  devote  at  least  two  years  following  his  graduation  to 
studies  in  history,  sociology,  and  English  literature  and  lan- 
guage.    These  studies  represent  his  professional  equipment. 

Charles  F.  Thwing 

Adelbert  College  of  Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland,  O. 
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SPANISH-CALIFORXIAX  SCHOOLS 

Those  who  wish  to  know  something  about  the  days  of 
Spanish  colonization  in  Cahfornia,  must  often  find  it  difficult 
to  realize  the  isolation  of  the  provinces,  the  lack  of  intellectual 
activity,  and  the  primitive  conditions  of  the  life  of  the  people. 
Although  the  period  has  attracted  the  attention  of  a  small  army 
of  writers,  there  is  sometimes  a  deplorable  tendency  on  the  part 
of  novelists  and  writers  of  short  stories,  to  paint  the  whole  era 
in  gorgeous  colors  and  surround  it  with  a  dreamy,  mysterious, 
Andalusian  atmosphere.  It  is  the  right  of  fiction,  if  it 
chooses,  to  substitute  for  the  ignorant,  simple-hearted  Spanish 
Californian  senorita  of  the  early  years  of  the  century,  a  com- 
plex creature  of  the  imagination,  beautiful,  passionate,  semi- 
refined — the  nineteenth  century  mingled  lawlessly  with  the 
sixteenth.  A  great  deal  besides  has  helped  to  create  unreal 
conceptions  in  the  minds  of  those  who  study  the  subject — the 
Missions,  the  padres,  the  adobe  dwellings,  the  undeniably 
picturesque  elements  that  go  to  make  up  the  total,  but  most 
of  all,  perhaps,  the  crude  and  hast}'  writing  that  has  been 
done  by  persons  who  saw  only  the  Spanish  California  of  the 
poets.  The  historian  and  the  essayist  see  it  otherwise.  They 
are  able  to  re-create  from  a  thousand  fragments  of  evidence, 
the  obscure  outlying  province,  settled  in  the  main  by  ignorant, 
warm-hearted  people — a  province  that  could  never  have 
become  a  nation  even  if  no  American  had  ever  set  foot  upon 
its  borders. 

Since  the  historians  have  devoted  monumental  labor  to  the 
study  of  the  period,  little  except  concrete  illustration  is  left 
to  the  essayist.  But  nothing  in  the  lesser  field  is  better 
adapted  to  give  a  general  reader  the  right  view  of  the  sober 
realities  than  the  conditions  of  the  schools  of  early  California. 
The  story  seems   to    contain  some  unique  figures,  contrasts, 
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and  suggestions.  It  divides  itself  easily  and  naturally  into 
two  parts — the  general  historical  outline,  and  the  particu- 
lar illustration  from  one  of  the  best  schools  of  the  time. 

It  is  certain  that  the  first  generation  of  Spanish  pioneers 
had  no  educational  advantages  outside  the  Mission  schools. 
The  value  of  these  depended  entirely  upon  the  priest  in 
charge;  some,  under  well-educated  men,  went  beyond  the 
rudiments  and  gave  the  sons  and  daughters  of  good  families  a 
fair  education,  but  most  of  the  work  by  these  schools  seems 
to  have  been  merely  a  religious  and  mechanical  drill.  The 
men  and  women  of  mixed  blood,  the  Indians,  and  the  poorer 
classes,  seldom  had  a  chance  to  learn  to  read  and  write. 
Many  of  the  wealthier  classes,  during  this  period  of  coloniza- 
tion, were  left  to  the  same  ignorance.  The  gentleman  who 
was  alcalde  of  San  Francisco  in  the  year  1781  could  not  write 
his  own  name.  Hardly  one  in  twenty  of  the  soldiers  sent  to 
California  could  read  or  write,  and  it  is  said  that  men  in 
charge  of  expeditions  in  the  pioneer  days  often  asked  their 
superior  officer  to  detail  some  private  to  their  command  who 
could  keep  a  journal.  At  one  time,  about  the  close  of  the 
century,  it  was  found  by  actual  examination  that  only  ten  of 
the  fifty-eight  soldiers  stationed  at  Monterey  could  write  their 
names.  Old  Jose  Amador,  who  was  born  in  1793,  often  told 
his  children  that  when  he  was  a  child  there  was  no  school  in 
California,  and  that  he  learned  to  read  from  his  mother,  who 
was  well  taught  in  the  Cit}'  of  Mexico.  It  is  possible  that 
there  was  a  secular  school  in  California  some  years  before  the 
birth  of  Don  Amador.  It  is  said  by  the  old  families  that 
Santa  Barbara  claims  credit  for  the  earliest  effort  to  establish 
a  school,  Manuel  Lucca  having  come  there  in  1784-87,  and 
opened  a  school  for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  good  families 
at  a  tuition  rate  of  $125  a  year.  It  does  not  appear  that  this 
school  was  permanent,  but  some  young  persons  learned  to 
read  and  write  there,  and  some  studied  history  and  grammar 
out  of  manuscript  text-books  written  for  them  by  the  teacher. 
"Sons  and  daughters  of  good  families"  is  a  phrase  that  is 
continually  on   the  lips  of  the   old   Spanish   folk.      Pride   of 
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blood  ran  as  high  in  California  as  in  the  cavalier  provinces  of 
colonial  America. 

Probably  the  first  sign  of  governmental  interest  in  educa- 
tion in  California  was  an  order  of  Viceroy  Gigedo,  ruler  of 
New  Spain,  issued  in  1793,  and  urging  that  steps  be  taken  to 
establish  schools.  Governor  Borica  of  California  then  tried, 
though  very  feebly,  to  carry  out  the  suggestions  thus  received 
from  Mexican  headquarters.  He  obtained,  in  1794,  lists  of 
all  who  could  read  and  write  in  the  various  towns  of  Califor- 
nia, this  being  evidently  an  easier  plan  than  to  register  the 
illiterates.  He  also  consulted  with  Padre  Lasuen,  the  most 
liberal,  enterprising,  and  influential  priest  of  the  Coast,  and 
they  were  at  last  able  to  start  a  few  schools  of  a  very  primi- 
tive character.  In  the  winter  of  1794,  a  Spanish  gentleman, 
Manuel  Vargas,  who  had  been  in  military  service,  opened  a 
school  in  a  barn  or  granary  in  the  pueblo  of  San  Jose.  This 
building,  which  stood  until  nearly  the  American  conquest, 
was  an  adobe  with  open  sides.  If  the  Santa  Barbara  tradition 
is  true,  this  was  the  second  school  held  in  California,  otherwise 
it  was  the  first.  Sefior  Vargas  went  to  the  southern  towns  in 
June,  1795,  and  his  successor  in  the  San  Jose  school  was 
Ramon  Lasso.  The  tuition  fees  were  $25  for  a  three  months' 
term.  Almost  the  only  books  were  manuscript  ones,  though 
some  families  had  a  few  histories,  volumes  of  verse,  or  antique 
novels  which  their  children  took  to  school  to  read  from. 

Governor  Borica  levied  a  school  tax,  in  money  or  kind, 
upon  all  the  residents  of  the  presidios,  and  in  1797  he  had  six 
schools  in  operation.  They  were  situated  at  San  Jose,  San 
Diego,  Monterey,  Santa  Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  and  Santa 
Cruz.  It  proved  very  difificult  to  procure  teachers,  and  at 
some  of  these  schools  the  teachers  were  partly  engaged  in 
other  occupations,  or  were  living  many  miles  from  the  town, 
so  that  they  could  give  only  one  day  a  week  to  their  school 
duties. 

The  next  governor,  Arrillaga,  sided  with  the  conservative 
class,  who  thought  that  the  Sunday  instructions  of  the  priests 
at   the   parochial  schools   of  the   ^Missions   were  sufficient  for 
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Californians.  Borica's  small  and  weak  schools  were  therefore 
sadly  neglected,  in  fact  most  of  them  were  shortly  abandoned. 
A  few  printed  text-books  sent  out  from  Mexico  were  distrib- 
uted among  the  wealthier  families,  where  they  became  great 
treasures.  Manuscripts  of  small  text-books  in  grammar, 
geography,  universal  history,  and  a  few  other  studies  passed 
from  hand  to  hand,  and  were  copied  by  studious  young 
people.  These  manuscripts  were  written  by  various  persons, 
some  by  the  former  teachers  of  Borica's  schools,  others  by  the 
more  liberal  and  intelligent  priests.  Paper  was  extremely 
scarce  and  costly,  so  the  books  were  small,  closely  written, 
and  covered  on  both  sides  to  the  very  edges.  It  is  probable 
that  some  of  these  earlier  manuscripts  still  exist,  guarded 
with  jealous  care,  in  Spanish  families. 

Governor  Sola,  who  succeeded  Arrillaga,  was  a  little  more 
friendly  to  education.  One  of  his  first  orders  was  that  no 
man  was  to  be  considered  eligible  to  any  important  office, 
such  as  the  alcaldeship  or  a  place  on  the  Ayuntamiento,  the 
council  of  a  town,  unless  he  could  read  and  write.  He  visited 
the  religious  schools  and  the  so-called  colleges  of  the  padres, 
and  also  questioned  the  pupils  and  teachers  of  the  one  or  two 
secular  schools  that  had  survived.  He  bought  some  books 
and  paper  with  his  own  private  funds,  and  distributed  supplies 
to  the  little  schools.  He  issued  an  order  requiring  parents  to 
send  their  children,  and  made  liberal  promises  to  procure 
more  books,  more  money,  and  more  teachers.  But  all  this 
was  much  harder  than  he  had  anticipated.  The  Mexican 
authorities  had  now  become  perfectly  indifferent  to  his 
appeals  for  help,  and  the  few  educated  teachers  he  obtained 
soon  became  tired  of  the  dull,  provincial  life  of  California  and 
returned  to  Mexico  or  Spain.  The  governor  then  supple- 
mented his  orders  to  parents  by  special  orders  respecting  the 
conduct  of  the  schools;  he  advocated  extreme  severity,  and 
an  unsparing  use  of  the  rawhide,  a  far  fiercer  weapon  than  the 
ruler  or  birch  rod.  An  old  Californian  once  told  me  that  his 
few  school  days,  early  in  the  century,  were  passed  in  perfect 
torture,   so  often   was   the   twisted   "quirt"    of  bullhide   used 
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upon  him  and  his  companions.  The  same  gentleman  once 
remarked  that  the  people  who  supposed  that  the  padres  spent 
most  of  their  time  in  teaching  were  altogether  wrong.  Al- 
though many  of  the  priests  were  men  of  culture  and  wide 
reading,  they  seldom  went  out  of  the  beaten  track,  or  imparted 
secular  knowledge  excepting  to  a  few  pupils  of  especial 
promise. 

Governor  Sola's  genuine  though  somewhat  dreadful  zeal  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  after  his  return  to  Mexico  in  the  time 
of  Governor  Arguelo,  he  wrote  and  offered  to  help  the  latter's 
educational  plans  in  every  way  possible,  either  by  raising  a 
fund  among  wealthy  Mexicans,  or  by  urging  the  government 
to  send  supplies  and  teachers.  Neither  Arguelo  nor  his 
successor  did  much,  however,  and  it  was  left  for  Governor 
Figueroa  to  improve  the  school  facilities  of  the  province,  now 
torn  by  petty  revolutions.  During  Figueroa's  supremacy,  a 
Spanish  lady  established  a  school  for  girls  at  Monterey.  Sev- 
eral more  schools  for  girls  and  boys  were  started  in  other 
towns. 

Governor  Alvarado,  the  successor  of  Figueroa,  was  himself 
one  of  the  best  educated  of  the  native  Californians.  and  he 
had  done  what  he  could  to  help  educational  matters,  long 
before  he  became  governor.  Although  his  administration  was 
hampered  by  many  political  difficulties,  he  continued  to  inter- 
est himself  in  the  schools.  Governor  Micheltorena,  the  last 
of  the  Spanish  governors,  gave  about  twenty  gold  medals,  and 
many  silver  ones  in  one  year  to  the  most  deserving  pupils  in 
the  various  schools  of  California,  all  of  which  he  had  visited. 
Some  of  the  medals,  and  the  exercises  and  examinations 
which  won  them,  are  still  in  existence.  Governor  Michel- 
torena imported  several  teachers  on  contracts  and  on  salaries 
of  twelve  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

So  much  for  the  general  view  of  the  subject — the  almost 
universal  ignorance,  the  endless  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
founding  schools  of  any  kind,  the  low  grade  of  those  schools, 
the  scarcity  of  books  and  paper,  the  total  absence  of  other 
apparatus,  the  abundance   of   Spartan   discipline.       But,  as    I 
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have  already  said,  there  were  a  few  families  of  prominence 
who  helped  in  the  cause  of  education — some  in  the  south  of 
the  province,  others  in  the  north.  General  Jose  Castro,  a 
prominent  Californian,  wrote  to  Mexico,  about  1839,  and  pro- 
cured "two  excellent  teachers."  One  was  Seflor  Enrique 
Cambuston,  a  Frenchman  of  long  Spanish  training,  and 
thought  to  be  a  teacher  of  more  than  ordinary  value.  He 
and  Don  Jose  Campina,  a  Cuban,  opened  a  school  in  Mon- 
terey in  1840,  and  soon  had  the  best  school  north  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  perhaps  the  most  advanced  school  in  the  prov- 
ince. The  building  used  was  an  old  adobe  near  the  presidio 
and  it  was  crowded  with  pupils,  more  than  a  hundred  being  in 
attendance.  Cambuston's  first  task  was  to  set  those  at  work 
who  could  wrfte,  making  manuscript  copies  of  the  text-books,. 
some  of  which  he  prepared  himself,  others  of  which  were 
printed,  but  were  impossible  to  duplicate.  In  this  way  the 
written  text-books  of  the  period  were  obtained,  carried  home, 
and  bound  by  the  parents  of  the  children,  often  in  gay  prints 
or  curious  wall  papers. 

The  Castro  family,  long  prominent  in  Monterey  County 
and  elsewhere,  have  religiously  preserved  all  the  school  books 
and  school  exercises  of  the  boys  of  those  old  days.  It  hap- 
pened several  years  ago  that  I  was  able  to  obtain  some  of  this 
interesting  material.  The  books  and  papers  were  sewed  up 
in  a  rawhide  sack,  and  strapped  to  the  rafter  of  an  old  adobe 
house.  It  cost  some  money  and  much  persuasion  to  be  per- 
mitted even  to  look  at  them.  The  original  sackful  was  found 
to  contain  fragments  of  the  manuscript  books  used  by  several 
boys  at  the  Monterey  school  at  various  times  between  1835 
and  1845,  one  or  two  under  Don  Jos6  Mariano  Romera,  who 
established  in  1834  what  he  called  a  normal  school  in  the 
town  of  Monterey,  but  nearly  all  under  Cambuston  the  noted 
Frenchman.  The  books  and  exercises  consisted  of  three 
classes  of  school  work — drawings,  maps,  and  text-books:  the 
drawings  consist  of  portions  of  the  face  and  hands,  of  statuary 
from  some  classical  dictionary,  and  of  simple  architectural 
forms.     The  maps  consist  of  outlines  of  Europe,  Spain,  and 
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Mexico,  and  of  attempts  to  represent  the  planetary  system. 
The  text-books  consisted  of  grammar,  definer,  arithmetic, 
ancient  and  modern  history,  and  geography,  all  in  manuscript. 

The  drawings  were  extremely  crude.  Two  that  I  have  seen 
represent  respectively  the  eye  and  mouth,  and  are  dedicated 
with  great  faithfulness  to  the  father  and  mother  of  the 
artist,  young  Castro.  The  third,  the  lower  portion  of  a  face, 
is  better.  The  fourth,  a  hand,  is  the  best  of  many  attempts, 
all  religiously  preserved  by  the  proud  parents,  to  whom  the 
Monterey  school  was  the  Harvard  of  the  colony.  The 
preciousness  of  even  the  smallest  fragments  of  paper  is  mani- 
fest in  every  drawing  and  exercise.  Not  even  in  the  South  in 
the  days  when  newspapers  had  to  be  printed  on  wall  paper, 
was  a  community  compelled  to  be  more  careful  to  avoid  waste 
of  this  indispensable  article.  Fly  leaves  of  books,  cheap 
wrapping  paper  brought  to  California  around  the  dry  goods 
of  Boston  traders,  or  from  Mexico  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
were  all  saved  by  careful  housekeepers,  and  appear  in  these 
school  exercises. 

Many  of  the  old  Spanish  people  whom  I  have  known,  show 
in  an  almost  pathetic  way  the  permanence  of  the  habit  thus 
formed.  The  late  General  Manuel  Castro  once  took  me  to 
his  room  to  look  up  a  document.  He  poured  the  contents  of 
several  valises  on  the  floor,  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  old 
man  had  kept  every  card,  circular,  and  scrap  of  paper  that  had 
ever  come  into  his  possession.  He  had  whole  roomfuls  else- 
where, he  told  me;  he  had  been  taught  never  to  throw  away 
anything  that  could  be  written  upon.  It  had  not  been  lack  of 
money,  for  during  all  his  prosperous  days  the  same  system 
had  prevailed,  and  certainly  economy  had  been  far  from  being 
manifest  in  any  other  department  of  his  affairs. 

The  maps  were  chiefly  outlines  of  the  continents,  very 
crude  and  simple,  executed  in  jDcncil  and  pen.  Some,  I  have 
been  told,  were  rudely  colored,  but  this  was  seldom,  though 
one  that  I  saw  had  been  stained  with  the  wild  poppy  juice 
{Eschscholtzid).  A  few  maps  I  have  seen  were  rough  outlines 
of   the    province,   that    is    to    say  of  the  coast  valley     region 
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known  to  the  Spanish  folk,  but  with  no  attempt  to  represent 
the  mountains.  Even  the  most  ordinary  methods  of  map 
illustration  known  in  the  American  country  schools  of  fifty 
years  ago,  are  lacking  in  these  infantile  attempts.  A  small 
map  of  San  Francisco  Bay  and  the  Presidio,  made  early  in  the 
century  by  some  soldier,  shows  the  same  principle — flat  outline 
charting,  from  observation  only.  It  carries  one's  thoughts 
back  to  the  maps  of  mediaeval  voyagers  and  cartographers. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  manuscript  text-books  is  the 
Historia,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  It  contains,  in 
less  than  thirty  small  pages  of  manuscript,  an  account  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  Julius  Caesar,  and  other  such  worthies. 
Nations  and  races  are  skipped  without  compunction,  but 
"Vent,  Vidi,  FzVz"  is  there,  and  the  copybooks  show  conclu- 
sively that  the  Roman  conqueror  is  their  chosen  hero. 
Indeed,  after  glancing  at  the  stilted  pages  of  their  manuscript 
history,  I  thought  I  was  able  to  discover  the  source  from 
which  the  bombastic  proclamations  and  counter-proclamations 
of  the  various  revolutions  were  obtained.  When,  in  1846, 
General  Jose  Castro  fled  across  the  border  into  Mexico,  he 
fulminated  a  grandiloquent  proclamation  to  the  effect  that  he 
had  retired  before  an  overwhelming  foe,  saving  only  his 
honor;  that  he  went,  but  would  return;  and  that  he  left  his 
family  to  his  country.  "Fellow  citizens,"  he  said,  "with  my 
heart  full  of  the  bitterest  grief,  I  am  leaving  you  and  the 
country  where  I  was  born,  yet  with  the  hope  of  returning  to 
destroy  the  slavery  in  which  I  leave  you.  The  day  will  come 
when  our  unfortunate  country  will  duly  punish  a  rapacious 
and  unjust  usurpation,  and  for  the  peace  of  the  world  demand 
satisfaction  for  her  wrongs.  As  a  proof  of  the  confidence  that 
you  deserve,  I  leave  you  my  wife  and  innocent  children.  They 
remain  without  fortune  and  without  means  of  subsistence. 
Be  their  protection  and  their  help.  All  I  ask  is  to  save  the 
national  honor." 

This  is  conceived  in  precisely  the  spirit  of  the  stories  of  the 
manuscript  history  used  in  the  Monterey  school.  In  other 
-words,  the   fine  and   heroic   classic  spirit  had   come  to  these 
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proud,  ignorant,  passionate  boys  only  in  grandiose  and  poorly 
translated  shapes.  It  had  become  the  merest  bombast  and 
fustian;  a  loud-sounding  fragment  torn  bodily  from  its  place 
in  the  intellectual  universe.  Perhaps  there  may  be  a  lesson 
for  some  modern  school  teachers  in  the  old  Spanish  text- 
books of  Monterey :  only  a  complete  master  of  a  subject  can 
make  a  synopsis  of  it ;  only  such  a  master  can  use  the  synopsis 
when  it  is  made. 

The  manuscript  text-book  of  geography  is  merely  a  cata- 
logue of  gulfs,  bays,  lakes,  rivers,  mountains,  islands,  countries, 
and  cities.  The  lists  are  particularly  full  in  Mexican  and 
South  American  names,  as  was  to  be  expected.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  how  the  comparatively  small  places  in  Mexico 
appear  on  these  short  lists.  Sometimes  one  comes  across 
names  that  seem  lost  from  modern  maps,  such  as  "Canal  del 
Sombrero,"  "Boca  del  Dragon,"  "Boca  del  Serpenti,"  among 
the  straits.  A  little  further  comes  the  old  Spanish  name  of 
Cape  Lucas — "Cabo  de  San  Lucas  Occidental."  Six  of  the 
twenty  lakes  are  Mexican,  such  as  Chapala  and  Laguna 
Madre.  Nearly  all  the  mountains  and  mountain  ranges  are 
Mexican  and  Central  American.  The  short  list  of  islands  is 
nearly  all  Spanish  American.  The  lists  for  American  geogra- 
phy are  followed  by  similar  lists  for  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Oceanica,  and  an  amusing  list  of  the  "Nations  of  the 
World." 

It  is  evident  that  the  maps  from  which  this  geography  was 
compiled  were  old  and  meager.  The  list  of  African  moun- 
tains, for  instance,  runs  this  way:  Atlas,  Kong,  Cameroons, 
Luna,  Lupata,  and,  to  close,  "Los  Montcs  del  Sol."  This 
would  seem  to  belong  to  maps  of  the  first  decade  of  the 
century.  The  Pacific  is  "El  Grande  Oceano";  the  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  are  respectively;  "Mar  Glacial  del  Norte,"  and 
"Mar  Glacial  del  Sur."  Canada  is  "Nueva  Bretana."  In  one 
of  Juan  B.  Castro's  exercise  books  are  a  few  pages  of  terres- 
trial astronomy,  written  from  dictation.  There  is  nowhere 
the  slightest  information  about  soil,  climate,  production, 
population,  industries,  or  any  department   of  physical   geog- 
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raphy.  Nor  is  there  any  real  information  about  the  constel- 
lations. The  Indian  herdsmen  in  the  California  mountains 
were  taught  how  to  find  their  way  by  the  north  star,  but 
astronomy  seems  to  have  gone  no  farther  than  this. 

What  one  might  call  the  Manuscript  Dcfincr,  or  English 
and  Spanish  made  Easy,  consisted  of  a  few  hundred  words  and 
translations,  but  no  sentences.  In  most  cases  the  translations 
were  amusingly  crude,  and,  like  the  Latin  of  these  schools, 
were  of  the  lowest  form,  merely  imitative.  Ardcntc  becomes 
ardent ;  capaz,  capable ;  dclicado,  delicate ;  and  so  on  to  the 
end.  It  would  seem  that  some  of  the  elements  of  Spanish 
grammar  were  taught,  and  drifted  into  the  exercise  books,  but 
it  amounted  to  very  little,  at  best. 

The  manuscript  text-books,  to  which  so  many  allusions  have 
been  made,  were  usually  obtained  by  each  pupil  from  the 
teacher's  dictation.  I  am  told  by  several  who  attended  Cam- 
buston's  school  that  it  was  a  common  thing  for  him  to  tell  a 
pupil  to  bring  some  paper  from  home  and  copy  another 
pupil's  text-book.  In  this  way  many  childish  blunders  were 
doubtless  perpetuated.  The  manuscript  arithmetic  was 
printed  in  1843,  and  bound  in  wall  paper.  The  fly  leaves 
consisted  of  many  proof  sheets  from  the  government  printing 
press  at  Monterey,  another  illustration  of  the  scarcity  of 
paper.  Copies  of  this  book  are  now  very  rare;  the  only  one 
I  know  of  is  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley.  Some  of  the  other  manuscript  text-books  are  in  my 
possession,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  complete  set. 
Others  may  hereafter  do  so,  and  thus  complete  a  new  and 
interesting  chapter  in  educational  history. 

The  handwriting  of  these  text-books  and  exercises  is  ver\' 
fair.  Every  Spanish  youth  practiced  writing  his  name  for 
hours  at  a  time,  and  took  great  pride  in  tlie  invention  of  a 
private  and  particular  flourish,  or  "rubrica."  with  which  every 
Spanish  signature  always  terminates,  and  which  is  necessary 
to  make  it  legal.  The  best  of  the  old  California  rubricas 
seem  to  possess  a  family  character,  beside  their  individual 
quality,  and  are  certainly  beautiful  enough  to  engrave.     The 
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series  of  the  rubricas  of  the  Spanish  governors  of  California  is 
particularly  interesting. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  enable  the  reader  to  classify  the 
primitive  schools  of  California.  They  were  strange  but 
authentic  survivals;  how  strange  one  can  best  realize  by  com- 
paring the  two  sides  of  the  continent  at  that  period.  In 
Boston  and  New  York,  printing  presses  were  hurling  forth 
text-books  on  every  conceivable  subject ;  Yale,  Harvard,  and 
Columbia  were  graduating  great  classes;  lecture  rooms,  black- 
boards, reams  of  exercises,  cartloads  of  "references"  to  consult, 
thoroughly  equipped  teachers,  multitudinous  educational 
influences  and  inspirations,  were  surrounding  each  and  every 
student.  But  at  Monterey,  Santa  Barbara,  and  other  Califor- 
nia towns,  so  great  was  the  lack  of  what  we  are  accustomed 
to  call  the  absolutely  necessary  materials  for  school  work,  that 
the  teachers  had  to  write  their  own  text-books  and  dictate 
them  to  the  pupils.  In  this  matter  we  really  seem  to  be 
carried  four  hundred  years  backward. 

Consider  also  how  impossible  it  would  be  for  any  modern 
teacher  to  write  down  in  the  compass  of  ten  or  twelve  hun- 
dred words  the  leading  facts  of — let  us  say  ancient  and  mod- 
ern history;  or  to  put  the  principles  of  arithmetic  into 
the  one  small  volume  of  1843,  some  thirty-six  pages,  32mo 
size.  What  stores  of  mirth  and  wisdom  the  teachers  had 
ready  to  pour  forth  by  word  of  mouth,  I  know  not,  but  all  the 
obtainable  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  schools  were  badly 
taught  and  badly  governed,  and  that  the  manuscript  text- 
books were  only  too  fairly  representative  of  the  intellectual 
standing  of  the  pedagogues.  The  Spanish  is  far  from  pure, 
relapsing  into  idioms  and  colloquialisms,  even  in  the  revised 
and  published  "arismctica." 

The  general  conditions  under  which  educational  work  was 
done  in  the  old  Spanish  days  are  still  further  illustrated  by 
such  papers  as  that  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Bancroft  in  his  Literary 
Industries.  Hard  schools,  narrow  opportunities,  little  or  no 
interest  in  education  even  in  the  upper  classes,  such  was  the 
situation,    notwithstanding   a    few    gleams   of    light    here   and 
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there  at  remote  points.  A  few  young  men  were  sent  to  Mex- 
ico or  even  to  Europe;  some  had  fair  home  advantages,  but 
for  the  most  part  the  rancheros  lived  and  died  in  astonishing 
ignorance  of  the  rudiments  of  a  common  school  education. 

Mr.  Bancroft's  history  gives  the  names  and  dates  of  arrival 
of  fifty-four  teachers  between  1794  and  1846,  Many  of  them 
returned  to  Mexico  after  only  a  short  stay  in  California.  A 
few,  such  as  Manuel  Baronda  of  San  Francisco,  supported 
themselves,  and  taught  without  pay.  One  woman,  the  Se- 
florita  Louisa  Arguelo,  appears  in  the  group. 

It  would  be  good  work  for  some  teacher  of  the  present 
time  to  rescue  from  fast  fading  tradition  as  many  notes  as 
possible  of  the  early  Spanish  teachers;  and  as  complete  sets  as 
possible  of  the  exercises  and  text-books  of  the  period  should 
be  collected  for  educational  libraries.  The  raw  material  for 
innumerable  stories  and  sketches  of  Spanish  Californian  days 
is  to  be  found  in  the  rude  schools  of  Vargas  and  Cambuston. 
Vargas,  be  it  remembered,  taught  at  San  Jose  before  the 
Mission  of  San  Jose  was  established.  Cambuston  taught  in 
Monterey,  the  capital  of  the  province,  some  forty-five  years 
later.  Both  men  dealt  with  the  same  class  of  pupils — the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  rancheros  and  small  government 
officials,  and  both  maintained  a  monastic  severity  of  discipline. 
Some  of  Cambuston's  boys  rode  twenty  miles  daily  on  horse- 
back to  reach  the  school  and  return  home.  Tradition  speaks 
of  even  longer  daily  rides  in  that  age  of  mustangs  and  life  in 
the  saddle,  when  unfenced  valleys  and  hillsides  stretched 
between  ranch  and  town,  and  one  could  have  a  new  mustang 
saddled  every  day  in  the  year, 

Charles  Howard  Shixn 

Nn.Es,  Alameda  Co., 

Califor.nia 
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IV 

UNIVERSITY  PARTICIPATION— A  SUBSTITUTE 
FOR  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 

In  the  history  of  Florence  there  was  once  a  time  when  the 
only  people  who  felt  that  they  had  power  and  security  were 
the  nobles,  who,  from  their  towered  fortresses,  looked  down 
upon  the  multitude;  there  was  another  time,  a  little  later, 
when  those  same  nobles  began  to  sue  for  admission  into  the 
great  trade  guilds  which  had  become  a  power  in  the  state. 
Much  such  a  change  is  coming  over  American  education. 
For  many  years  the  colleges  went  on  their  way  with  little 
reference  to  the  secondary,  and  especially  to  the  public, 
schools.  Now,  however,  university  presidents  consult  the 
secondary  schools  which  furnish  them  with  students,  and  are 
interested  in  every  grade  of  education.  The  college  men  are 
now  the  neophytes,  the  apprentices,  the  learners.  At  the 
recent  meeting  of  school  superintendents  in  Boston  and  Cam- 
bridge, two.  professors  were  present  as  of^cial  delegates  of 
Columbia  College.  Perhaps  the  most  cheerful  symptom  in 
the  present  educational  movement  is  the  exchange  of  views 
by  teachers  from  all  sorts  of  institutions.  It  is  a  period  of 
good  feeling,  of  common  interest,  of  mutual  understanding, 
and  of  co-operation  between  the  public  schools  and  the  uni- 
versities of  the  land. 

This  is  also  a  period  of  searching  examination  into  the 
character  and  needs  of  our  schools;  and  educators  throughout 
the  country  seem  to  recognize  three  ways  in  which  education 
may  be  improved.  In  the  first  place  the  public  calls  impera- 
tively for  a  widening  of  interest  for  the  pupils:  the  fight  on 
that  point  is  apparently  almost  over;  it  seems  an  accepted 
principle  that  such  widening  may  be  brought  about  by  the 
introduction  of  new  branches  into  the  grammar  and  lower 
schools. 

42 
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The  second  need  both  of  schools  and  colleges  is  the  devel- 
opment of  training  methods  of  study;  the  disappearance  of 
the  idea  that  we  are  trying  "to  teach  pupils  what,"  and  the 
substitution  of  the  idea  that  we  are  trying  to  "teach  pupils 
how."  To  this  demand  the  proposed  new  studies  distinctly 
lead ;  for  they  can  be  successfully  taught  only  by  proper 
scientific  methods. 

The  third  and  greatest  need  of  the  schools  is  that  the 
teachers  themselves  be  properly  trained.  The  new  subjects 
and  the  improved  methods  both  call  for  a  new  kind  and 
degree  of  preparation ;  but  everybody  acquainted  with  the 
schools  of  the  country  knows  that  the  teachers  have  too  little 
training  even  for  the  old  subjects  and  inferior  methods.  The 
body  of  private  and  public  school  teachers  is  intelligent, 
conscientious,  and  painstaking;  they  are  doing  much,  but 
doing  it  imperfectly,  because  they  are  imperfectly  educated. 

Of  course  this  defect  is  not  now  discovered  for  the  first 
time.  Many  years  ago,  Horace  Mann  convinced  a  tax-paying 
public  that  the  community  needed  normal  schools  for  teachers; 
we  have  now  pedagogic  courses  in  many  colleges;  and  special 
training  schools  are  established  in  a  few  enlightened  cities. 
The  inefficiency  of  these  agencies  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
primary,  grammar-school,  and  even  high-school  teachers  are 
constantly  entering  the  schools  without  any  of  these  forms  of 
training,  or  at  least  with  no  evidence  of  benefit  from  them. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  reasons  for  the  failure 
properly  to  educate  the  teachers  who  seek  preparation.  What 
this  paper  aims  to  do,  is  to  discuss  the  status  of  the  teachers 
who  now  spend  five  days  every  week  in  the  severe  toil  of 
the  schoolroom ;  to  ask  how  they  may  have  their  horizons 
widened,  their  work  brightened,  and  their  efificiency  increased. 
This,  again,  is  not  a  new  idea.  There  are  already  several 
systems  intended  to  provide  for  teaciiers  in  service.  Teach- 
ers* institutes  do  something  in  this  direction,  but  their  funda- 
mental defect  is  that  they  are  nearly  all  "pour  in"  institutions. 
The  effect  on  the  intellectual  character  is  like  the  effect  of 
going   to  church    on  the  moral  character:  it  is   a   stimulus,  a 
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suggestion,  and  an  aid,  but  it  is  not  in  itself  a  religious  life. 
More  promising  are  the  special  teachers'  meetings  held  in 
large  cities;  too  often  they  also  become  a  place  for  hearing 
someone  else  tell  you  "how  you  ought  to  do  it";  there  is 
nothing  to  work  out,  and  little  reaction  of  the  teachers  on 
each  other.  Another  suggestion,  which  was  repeatedly  put 
forward  at  the  recent  meeting  of  superintendents  in  Boston, 
was  that  teachers  most  need  pedagogic  reading,  and  especially 
a  private  study  of  psychology.  The  suggestiveness  of  such 
studies  is  undeniable,  but  they  are  no  more  a  normal  educa- 
tion than  reading  a  geometry  is  mathematics.  Teachers  need 
to  acquire,  to  state,  and  illustrate  principles.  What  they 
need  still  more  is  practice  in  properly  applying  the  principles. 

The  only  device  which  has  been  even  moderately  successful 
for  teachers  already  in  service  is  the  summer  schools;  they 
furnish  communication  with  a  new  range  of  thought,  and  with 
scientific  methods  worked  out  carefully;  and  so  far  as  they 
are  practice  courses,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  actual  work 
and  for  sharpening  of  the  faculties.  Against  the  system  there 
are  several  objections;  it  destroys  the  vacation  of  teachers 
and  taught,  and  it  involves  an  expense  which  seriously  limits 
its  usefulness. 

A  few  years  ago  the  magic  phrase  "university  extension" 
flashed  over  the  country. 

Nor  slacked  the  messenger  his  pace  ; 
He  showed  the  sign,  he  named  the  place, 
And,  pressing  forward  like  the  wind. 
Left  clamor  and  surprise  behind. 

No  one  can  deny  the  advantage  to  the  country  and  to  the 
universities  of  this  helpful  relation.  It  has  had  a  broadening 
and  enlarging  effect;  it  has  been  a  stimulus  to  many  teachers. 
Nevertheless  in  at  least  three  respects  university  extension 
has  not  completely  justified  its  name.  In  the  first  place,  a  part 
of  the  work  has  fallen  into  a  form  which  is  neither  genuine  nor 
useful.  There  is  a  pseudo  "university  extension"  which  has 
behind  it  really  no  university  at  all,  but  simply  a  society,  a 
journal,  a  seminary,  a  programme,  and  a  lustily  blown  truni- 
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pet.  When  one  hears  of  "staff  lecturers,"  one  sighs  for  a 
school-extension  system  to  teach  the  instructors;  a  staff  lec- 
turer is  a  person  whom  no  university  authorizes  to  teach  its 
own  students,  but  who  is  supposed  to  carry  university  instruc- 
tion to  others  outside.  Such  a  system  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  lecture  bureau  conducted  on  semi-charitable  prin- 
ciples. In  order  to  extend  a  university,  you  must  have  a 
university  to  extend. 

In  the  second  place,  the  university  extension  courses  are 
able  in  very  few  cases  to  carry  on  work  of  the  character  of  the 
work  done  within  college  walls.  What  are  the  characteristics 
of  university  training,  if  not  the  specialization  of  studies,  the 
use  of  elaborate  collections  and  apparatus,  the  application  of 
a  scientific  method  to  all  branches  of  learning,  and  personal 
contact  with  specialist  instructors,  masters  of  their  particular 
subjects?  To  the  popular  mind,  university  extension  means 
the  carrying  of  courses  away  from  the  universities  to  outlying 
communities;  and  it  is  evident  that  such  courses  must  be 
divorced  from  the  essential  university  spirit.  They  are  useful, 
they  are  enlightening,  they  are  encouraging,  they  are  stimu- 
lating, but  they  are  not  of  the  university.  Courses  of  ten 
lectures  cannot  be  made  educative  in  the  university  sense; 
the  development  of  the  subject  in  the  mind  of  the  student  is 
an  essential  element  in  university  study;  there  is  also  an 
element  of  previous  preparation  and  training  which  must  in 
most  cases  be  wanting  in  outside  courses.  It  is  impossible  to 
duplicate  college  instruction  without  duplicating  the  college 
and  its  surroundings. 

The  third  criticism  on  university  extension  as  a  system  is 
that  it  neglects  its  greatest  opportunity  to  improve  education 
throughout  the  country,  in  that  it  does  not  sufficiently  provide 
courses  for  teachers.  The  members  of  that  profession  are 
indeed  the  most  interested  of  the  auditors  of  university 
extension  courses;  they  make  up  a  considerable  majority  of 
the  hearers;  and  they  are  almost  the  only  students  from 
whom  systematic  work  can  be  obtained.  Is  it  not,  then, 
reasonable  that   the  time,  money,  and   energy   so   generously 
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poured  into  the  movement  of  university  extension  should  be 
carefully  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  class  most  inclined  to 
appreciate  its  advantages?  Is  it  not  possible  to  devise  a 
system  which  shall  be  rooted  and  grounded  in  actual  univer- 
sities and  university  teachers,  which  shall  require  actual  work 
of  the  same  quality,  if  not  precisely  of  the  same  kind  and 
degree,  as  that  asked  of  college  students,  and  which  shall 
interest  the  great  body  of  conscientious  teachers  now  in 
service?  In  other  words,  can  we  not  find  some  practical  means 
by  which  teachers,  especially  teachers  of  the  public  schools, 
may  come  under  the  teaching  influence  of  the  universities,  and 
which  the  universities  may  learn  how  to  contribute  toward 
supplying  the  needs  of  common  school  education? 

It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  lay  down  with  confidence  the 
details  of  a  scheme  somewhat  complicated  and  dependent  on 
the  co-operation  of  colleges  with  school  boards,  superintend- 
ents, teachers,  and  the  general  public.  But  it  seems  alto- 
gether possible  to  draw  up  a  general  plan  of  teachers'  normal 
courses  which  shall  be  offered  by  colleges,  and  to  which  the 
name  "University  Participation"  might  not  unreasonably  be 
applied.  It  should  be  based  on  the  following  general 
principles : 

1.  The  object  should  be  training,  and  the  training  of 
teachers  already  in  service. 

2.  The  subjects  ought  to  be  those  commonly  taught  in 
primary  and  grammar  schools,  with  some  reference  also  to 
secondary  schools. 

3.  The  methods  ought  to  be  active  and  scientific,  including 
the  use  of  apparatus,  collections,  and  libraries. 

4.  The  expense  must  fall  in  the  long  run  in  considerable 
part  on  the  universities. 

A    feeling    of  responsibility    in  this   matter  has   sprung   up 

simultaneously    in     several    different    colleges.'     Courses    are 

offered    in   Brown   University,  at  the    University   of    Pennsyl- 

'  I'.rown  University  since  October,  i8gi,  has  offered  nine  courses  designed  especially 
for  teachers,  of  wliich  four  were  in  botany,  two  in  zoOlogy,  two  in  biology,  and  one 
in  psychology.  These  classes  used  the  university  laboratories,  class  rooms,  and 
apparatus  ;  and  systematic  work  was  required  from  each  person  except  in  the  class 
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vania,  by  Columbia,  by  Leland  Stanford,  and  by  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  In  Boston,  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  has  established  teachers'  courses  in  science.  At 
Harvard  University  are  flourishing  courses  in  geometry,  physi- 
cal geography,  and  experimental  physics,  offered  to  the  gram- 
mar school  teachers  of  Cambridge.  From  the  experience  of 
the  Harvard  courses  is  drawn  much  of  the  material  for  this 
paper.  The  system  thus  suggested  is  not  at  all  the  same  as 
that  of  the  lecture  courses  for  teachers  offered  by  many  col- 
leges; they  have  undoubtedly  been  instructive  and  broadening, 
but,  like  almost  all  the  other  devices  for  teachers  now  at  work, 
tliey  are  simply  "pour  in"  courses.  They  arouse  thought,  but 
not  action;  they  are  extensive,  but  not  "intensive";  they  are 

in  psychology.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  these  courses  were  designed  for 
grammar  school  teachers. 

Columbia  College  announces  for  1893-94  a  list  of  "  university  courses  in  instruc- 
tion for  teachers  and  those  intending  to  become  teachers."  This  includes  ten 
pedagogic  courses  which  seem  intended  almost  entirely  for  regular  students,  but 
also  courses  in  methods  of  teaching  French,  English,  histor)',  "  science  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,"  manual  training,  "Latin,  Greek,  French,  and 
German."  Of  these  courses,  English,  and  "  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German" 
could  be  applied  on  the  system  described  by  this  paper. 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  has  just  issued  an  elaborate  circular 
describing  the  systematic  courses  for  teachers  in  service  offered  by  that  institution  ; 
but  they  seem  designed  almost  entirely  for  teachers  in  secondary  schools. 

Harvard  University  contemplates  offering  in  1893-94,  instead  of  the  courses 
described  above,  a  course  in  English  composition,  a  course  in  American  history 
and  civil  government,  and  a  course  in  laboratory  physics,  each  intended  solely  for 
teachers  in  grammar  and  primary  schools,  or  corresponding  grades  in  private  schools. 
They  are  intended  to  be  open  to  any  such  teachers  on  payment  of  a  fee,  with  special 
privileges  for  Cambridge  teachers. 

Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University  offers  pedagogic  courses,  given  in  outlying  towns 
to  actual  teachers,  and  university  courses  in  English  literature  and  pedagogy,  at  the 
university,  to  teachers,  on  Saturday  mornings. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  began  a  series  of  teachers'  courses  in  October, 
1892,  in  whicJi  many  teachers,  high  school  principals,  and  county  superintendents 
are  enrolled,  but  the  only  courses  suitable  for  grammar  school  teachers  seem  to  be 
"the  Saturday  Classes"  in  American  histon,'  and  government  and  in  European 
history. 

The  \\  estern  Reserve  University  has  had  some  courses  open  to  teachers  in  which 
the  apparatus  of  the  university  has  been  employed. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  and  the  Cincinnati  University  have  offered  some 
instruction  of  this  kind  of  which  no  statement  is  at  hand. 

The  Barnard  Club  of  Providence  has  established  "a  school  of  pedagogy"  which 
consists  of  three  lecture  courses.  The  third  includes  one  lecture  each  in  reading, 
language,  mathematics,  and  science,  but  no  work  seems  required  of  the  teachers. 
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instruction,  but  they  are  not  education.  They  make  better 
men  and  women,  but  are  not  distinctly  devoted  to  making 
better  teachers. 

The  first  point  to  emphasize  is  that  university  teachers* 
courses  ought  to  be  specific,  and  not  to  aim  at  a  general  all- 
round  education.  The  purpose  of  a  system  of  university 
participation  is  to  teach  the  teachers  to  do,  in  a  better  fashion, 
what  they  are  now  doing;  practical  psychology  might  well 
form  one  of  the  special  subjects,  but  psychology  in  itself  is 
not  a  complete  education  for  teachers.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  work  must  not  take  the  form  of  simply  furnishing  the 
teachers  with  a  basket  of  educational  oranges  which  they  are 
to  deal  out  to  their  children  one  by  one  until  exhausted. 
Several  of  the  teachers  in  Cambridge  have  complained  that  in 
their  training  courses  this  year  the  instructors  have  given  them 
a  great  many  things  which  cannot  be  used  with  their  pupils. 
What  is  the  purpose  of  educational  training  if  not  to  put  the 
teacher  into  possession  of  more  than  he  can  possibly  use? 
No  one  understands  better  than  the  college  professor  the 
discomfort  of  poling  with  a  class  across  the  shallows  of  one's 
own  knowledge,  with  the  dread  that  some  bright  pupil  may 
discover  how  nearly  the  teacher  is  aground.  It  is  not  the 
object  in  Cambridge  to  make  out  a  course  for  the  children  and 
then  teach  up  to  that  course,  but  to  put  the  teachers  in  pos- 
session of  the  elements  of  their  subject  and  the  relations  of 
the  parts,  so  that  they  may  intelligently  select  for  themselves 
that  which  they  think  adapted  for  their  children. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  cut  our  coat  according  to  our 
cloth ;  the  methods,  so  far  as  they  go,  must  be  thorough,  but 
we  cannot  expect  to  get  a  great  deal  of  time  from  teachers 
over  whom  the  roller  of  the  w-eek's  work  is  passing.  The 
admirable  courses  of  the  Institute  of  Technology  call  at  the 
minimum  for  an  amount  of  time  out  of  question  for  most 
grammar  and  primary  teachers.  Perhaps  two  to  three  hours* 
work  each  week,  besides  the  exercises,  is  all  that  we  can  safely 
demand. 

What  subjects  may  profitably  be  taken  up  in  teachers'  train- 
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ing  courses?  Such  as  are  usually  taught  in  the  grammar 
schools.  When  the  character  in  Short  Sixes  is  asked  to 
account  for  his  unexpected  knowledge  of  Latin,  he  replies: 
"A  man  must  learn  something  in  going  through  Yale  College." 
Most  of  the  high-school  teachers  are  college  graduates,  and 
this  is  not  the  place  to  suggest  that  possibly  they  are  not 
all  prepared  in  the  subjects  which  they  teach.  Besides  the 
advantage  of  establishing  a  point  of  contact  between  the 
universities  and  the  grammar  schools,  university  participation 
will  facilitate  the  introduction  of  new  subjects  where  they  will 
do  most  good.  This  is  the  principle  of  the  three  courses 
established  in  Cambridge,  in  geometry,  geography,  and  experi- 
mental physics.  The  weekly  exercise  in  geometry  is  attended 
by  fifty  grammar  school  teachers.  Some  work  is  required  of 
the  class,  an;i  the  instructor  thinks  that  there  should  be 
problems  or  other  exercises  in  sufficient  number  to  constitute 
a  substantial  piece  of  work  every  week.  The  course  has 
sufficiently  shown  the  advantage  of  special  training  for  teach- 
ers who  have  had  nothing  but  a  high-school  training  in 
mathematics.  It  helps  them  to  teach  algebra  and  arithmetic 
as  well  as  geometry ;  it  widens  their  intellectual  horizon. 

A  subject  of  even  greater  importance  is  English ;  probably 
none  so  much  needs  the  intelligent  co-operation  and  assistance 
of  the  most  highly  trained  teachers  in  the  country.  The 
public  is  demanding  in  the  most  unmistakable  terms  that 
children  shall  read  something  more  than  exercises  or  scrappy 
excerpts,  and  shall  write  clearly  and  vigorously.  The  selection 
of  material,  the  succession  of  pieces,  the  methods  of  getting 
children  to  think  about  what  they  are  reading— in  all  this 
teachers  must  have  assistance  or  they  will  fall  behind.  Eng- 
lish composition  is  admirably  fitted  for  university  participa- 
tion, because  it  can  be  conducted  with  written  exercises  and 
with  valuable  criticisms  before  the  class.  What  the  teachers 
need  is  not  a  set  of  composition  subjects  for  their  children, 
but  ease  and  facility  in  expressing  themselves,  quickness  to 
point  out  ways  of  improving  style,  and  a  knowledge  of  helpful 
methods   and   illustrations.     If    other    languages    are    to    be 
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introduced  \fc\Xo  the  grapiVrtar  schools,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
teachers  should  have  some  sort  of  contact  with  experienced 
instructors  in  the  languages;  but  none  of  the  ordinary  means 
of  training,  except  the  summer  schools,  affords  any  sufBcient 
preparation  in  either  modern  languages  or  Latin.  The  new 
Columbia  teachers'  courses  in  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  Ger- 
man, are  directly  in  this  line. 

Perhaps  the  set  of  subjects  most  suited  to  university 
participation  arc  the  strictly  scientific.  No  one  can  really 
teach  botany,  zoology,  or  physiology,  who  has  not  had  a  prac- 
tical course  in  those  sciences,  with  illustrative  exercises  and 
laboratory  work.  The  so-called  scientific  reading  books  do 
not  teach  science.  Kindergarten  exercises  teach  observation ; 
but  the  cutting  up  of  plants  is  in  itself  no  more  scientific,  no 
more  botanical,  than  the  dissection  of  the  tails  of  the  three 
blind  mice  was  zoological.  Columbia  offers  a  general  course 
in  the  teaching  of  science;  Harvard  and  the  Institute  of 
Technology  deal  intensively  with  the  teaching  of  single 
subjects.  The  Cambridge  School  Committee  has  adopted  the 
principle  of  taking  up  one  science  in  the  grammar  schools,  and 
pursuing  it  in  a  method  as  rigorous  as  the  subject  permits; 
the  science  chosen  is  experimental  physics,  and  in  some 
respects  the  university  training  school  in  that  subject  has 
been  the  most  popular  of  the  series;  it  has  been  attended  by 
twenty-two  Cambridge  teachers  who  expect  to  teach  the 
subject  next  year.  The  advantages  of  the  university  con- 
nection are  here  especially  displayed;  the  excellent  physical 
laboratory  used  for  college  courses  is  opened  to  teachers. 
They  come  into  personal  relations  with  an  experienced  college 
professor.  There  is  constant  opportunity  for  discussion;  the 
teachers  themselves  are  much  interested.  On  the  other  side, 
the  instructor  freely  admits  that  he  has  learned  much  from 
this  class  as  to  the  difficulties  of  his  subject  and  the  best 
method  of  teaching  it. 

A  very  similar  system  has  been  pursued  in  the  Harvard 
course  in  geography,  to  which  about  sixty  teachers  come  once 
a  week  to  listen  to  a  lecture.     The  difficulty  here  is  that  while 
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tlie  university  maps  and  apparatus  are  available  for  the  lectures, 
it  has  not  seemed  possible  to  suggest  similar  apparatus  which 
is  cheap  enough  to  be  furnished  to  the  schools;  but  the  work 
has  been  stimulating  and  helpful;  the  teachers  have  acquired 
a  new  view  of  their  subject,  and  a  large  body  of  illustrations. 

Another  subject  for  university  participation  is  history  and 
civil  government.  Teachers  need  to  be  made  aware  of  the 
possible  improvements  in  the  teaching  of  these  neglected 
subjects,  and  especially  in  the  use  of  material  on  what  may  be 
called  the  laboratory  method.  A  good  course  of  this  kind 
oueht  to  sfive  to  a  teacher  a  fund  of  valuable  material  and 
illustration,  and  a  training  in  the  teaching  of  history  as  a 
developing  subject,  rather  than  as  a  memory  subject.  The 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Columbia  have  both  awakened 
to  this  necessity  in  advance  of  Harvard.  The  former  has  the 
"Saturday  Class"  in  American  history ;  the  latter  a  course  on 
"methods  of  teaching  history  in  secondary  schools." 

Mathematical  studies,  English,  other  languages,  sciences, 
and  history,  are  evidently  the  principal  subjects  which  lend 
themselves  to  this  method  of  treatment.  To  this  list  many 
educators  would  probably  add  high-school  subjects — classics, 
algebra,  chemistry,  advanced  physics,  and  other  natural 
sciences;  and  others  would  add  formal  pedagogy.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  first  purpose  of  the  uni- 
versity participation  is  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  large 
bodies  of  helpless  teachers  in  public  schools,  the  teachers  who 
have  most  opportunity  and  the  least  preparation  for  the 
improvement  of  the  education  of  the  country  at  large.  High- 
school  teachers  are  already  fairly  provided  for,  both  in  pre- 
liminary training  and  in  present  apparatus.  Most  of  the 
teachers'  courses  now  opened  b}'  colleges  are  for  them.  As 
for  pedagogy,  that  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  university  par- 
ticipation only  one  subject  out  of  many;  if  teachers  learn  how 
to  teach  geography  or  English  or  physics,,  they  are  getting  a 
pedagogic  education.  Pedagogy,  as  such,  should  follow  and 
not  precede  the  special  training  courses,  so  far  as  the  teachers 
now  in  sei"vice  are  concerned. 
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The  methods  to  be  pursued  in  these  courses  must  depend 
in  part  upon  the  relations  of  place  between  the  universities 
and  the  taught.  Wherever  possible,  university  participation 
instruction  should  be  given  in  the  university  buildings. 
Thi.<5  is  not  a  mere  question  of  convenience  to  the  teacher:  it 
puts  the  teachers  and  taught  into  a  different  relation ;  it 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  it  is  university  instruction  of  a  special 
kind;  and  it  is  absolutely  essential  in  laboratory,  museum,  or 
library  courses. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country,  the  schools  which  need  the 
help  are  not  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  colleges.  In 
such  cases  Mahomet  may  go  with  some  subjects  to  the  moun- 
tain. History,  English  composition,  literature,  and  possibly 
geography,  may  be  taught  away  from  university  surroundings, 
provided  they  are  taught  in  that  rigorous  scientific  method 
which  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  university  instruction. 

Wherever  the  classes  meet,  they  should  be  conducted  by 
regular  university  teachers  of  experience.  The  work  cannot 
be  delegated  to  assistants,  for  a  principal  advantage  is  the 
contact  with  the  mind  of  the  trained  instructor.  Experience 
shows  that  such  men  are  more  likely  to  appreciate  the  diffi- 
culties of  teachers  and  of  pupils  than  are  men  less  familiar 
with  the  subjects  and  less  accustomed  to  deal  with  a  variety 
of  minds.  To  secure  the  services  of  such  teachers  is  difficult, 
because  they  are  always  busy.  This,  however,  is  not  so  much 
a  question  of  time  as  of  expense:  if  the  university  has  a 
sufficient  teaching  force,  one  man  in  each  department  can 
always  be  found  for  such  work;  if  college  professors  can,  with 
great  loss  of  time  and  energy,  travel  many  miles  to  deliver 
lectures  in  university  extension,  why  may  not  these  same 
men  be  secured  for  university  participation?  Besides  the 
formal  lectures  of  the  instructor,  he  will  naturally  draw  up  a 
syllabus  or  list  of  topics  such  as  is  common  in  college  or 
university  extension  courses.  Perhaps  the  greatest  aid  that 
can  be  rendered  by  the  instructor  is  to  suggest  illustrations 
suitable  for  class  use;  the  expert  in  any  subject  ought  to  have 
at  command  a  great  fund  of  instances,  and   even  of  anecdotes. 
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which  would  interest  children.  It  may  be  said  that  such 
illustrations  are  frequently  to  be  found  in  books;  there  is, 
however,  a  peculiar  freshness  in  getting  them  at  first-hand,  and 
a  peculiar  convenience  in  having  them  recorded  in  the  note- 
books along  with  the  general  suggestions  upon  the  question 
under  discussion.  For  instance,  in  a  recent  lecture  in  the 
Cambridge  course  on  geometry,  the  instructor  suggested 
four  different  problems  in  measuring  the  height  of  buildings 
and  the  width  of  streams,  and  showed  how  each  could 
practicably  be  solved  with  very  simple  and  inexpensive  appa- 
ratus. In  geography,  the  lecturer  showed  upon  the  board  a 
little  sketch  of  a  river  now  flowing  from  Lake  Erie,  of  which 
the  branches  all  point  away  from  the  mouth;  and  he  thus 
logically  proved  that  in  some  previous  geological  age  the  river 
had  run  the  other  way.  The  instructor  may  also  aid  the 
teacher  by  recommending  simple  and  inexpensive  apparatus 
and  appliances,  such  as  can  easily  be  made  by  teachers  or  by 
school  boys  and  girls  for  their  own  use.  In  other  subjects, 
such  as  history  and  literature,  may  come  in  the  suggestion  of 
interesting  methods  for  drawing  out  the  children's  inventive 
faculties.  It  has  been  objected  that  university  teachers  are  not 
competent  to  judge  what  can  or  cannot  be  presented  to  chil- 
dren or  be  understood  by  them.  Possibly  university  instruct- 
ors are  a  little  less  skeptical  about  the  intelligence  of  children 
than  other  teachers;  but  experience  shows  that  a  discussion 
between  two  people  who  look  at  the  subject  from  two  different 
points  of  view,  is  likely  to  be  helpful  to  them  both,  and  that 
the  result  will  assist  the  children.  One  suggestion  which  has 
not  been  tested,  but  which  seems  rather  promising,  is  that 
occasionally  the  instructor  should  have  before  him  an  actual 
class  of  average  children,  in  order  to  show  how  he  would  present 
a  difficult  point,  and  to  elicit  suggestions  and  discussions. 

How  far  the  instructors  can  do  anything  outside  their 
lecture  rooms  and  laboratories  is  not  yet  plain.  One  of  the 
Cambridge  men  feels  confident  that  he  could  enforce  his 
instruction  if  he  could  follow  it  into  the  class  room  and  there 
make  suggestions.     This  is,  of  course,  impossible  with  large 
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systems  of  schools,  because  of  the  time  it  would  take.  Most 
school  boards  also  would  feel  a  natural  hesitation  in  permit- 
ting a  person  not  under  their  control  to  make  official  visits. 
A  part  of  the  service  of  the  instructor  might  well  be  to  visit 
teachers'  meetings;  or  he  could  lay  out  work  for  such  meet- 
ings and  see  that  it  was  properly  carried  on. 

An  essential  feature  of  university  participation  is  to  get  a 
return  in  work  and  thought  from  the  teachers  themselves. 
The  lack  of  such  a  return  has  been  felt  by  the  instructors  of 
geometry  and  geography  in  the  Cambridge  courses  this  year. 
It  is  not  so  with  the  laboratory  course  in  physics;  there  the 
instructor  is,  with  reason,  much  delighted  with  the  alertness 
of  mind  and  the  disposition  to  do  something  which  he  finds 
in  the  teachers  who  come  to  him.  They  are  selected  from 
about  twice  their  number  of  applicants,  and  they  include  for 
the  most  part  teachers  whose  previous  success  has  caused  their 
advancement  to  the  highest  grammar  grades.  There  is  an 
enthusiasm  and  freshness  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  in 
that  course  which  suggests  the  importance  of  embodying 
laboratory  methods  of  some  kind  in  all  the  subjects  thus 
undertaken.  In  such  a  case  it  would  be  desirable  to  apply 
some  kind  of  final  test  at  the  end  of  a  course,  or  rather  it 
would  be  possible  for  an  instructor  to  base  on  the  laboratory 
work  of  each  teacher  a  judgment  as  to  whether  that  teacher 
ought  to  be  certified  as  prepared  to  teach  the  subject  which 
she  had  been  pursuing. 

Some  provision  must  be  made  for  the  expense  of  the  under- 
taking, just  as  some  provision  has  to  be  made  at  present  for 
the  expense  of  university  extension.  The  cost  of  such 
courses,  if  carried  on  in  the  regular  habitat  of  the  instructor, 
is  much  less  than  might  generally  be  supposed.  The  Harvard 
Annex  is  manned  entirely  by  instructors  and  professors  of 
Harvard  College;  and  the  uniform  cost  of  instruction  in  that 
institution  is  three  hundred  dollars  for  a  course  of  sixty  exer- 
cises, with  whatever  collateral  reading  of  papers  and  so  on 
may  be  necessary,  and  four  hundred  dollars  for  a  course  of 
ninety  e.xercises.     There  is  no  dirficnlty  in  finding  men,  young 
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and  old,  who  are  willing,  partly  for  the  money  and  partly  out 
of  public  spirit,  to  undertake  that  work. 

A  year's  course  for  busy  teachers  ought   not  to  require  each 
week  more  than   one   exercise   of  two  hours;    that   is,  three 
hundred    dollars  or    four    hundred    dollars  a  year   ought    to 
furnish  one  such  course  for  a  number  varying  from  twenty  to 
one   hundred,  according  to  the   nature  of  the   subject.     In  a 
class  of  sixty  a  fee  of  five  dollars  each  would  sometimes  pay 
for  the  instruction.     In   some  cities,  therefore,  such  courses 
might  be  provided  simply  out  of  the  fees  of  those  who  partici- 
pate.    Fees,  however,  are  open  to  the  objection  that  a  teacher 
can  hardly  be  required  by  a  school  board  to  attend  a  course 
for  which   she  pays  herself.     They   tend  also  to  defeat   one 
purpose   of  the  system,  viz.,  the  taking  of   one   course   after 
another  for  a  series  of  years.     The  ice  upon  which  university 
extension  appears  to  be  at  present  slipping  is  the  indisposition 
of  the  same  people  to  pay  fees  year  after  year  for  the  same 
general  kind  of  instruction.     Another  method  would  be  for 
school  boards  to  appropriate  a  sum  sufificient  to  compensate 
the  colleges  for  carrying  on  the   work.     In    Cambridge  that 
solution  seems  difficult ;  the  city  is  liberal  with  its  schools  and 
desires   to    improve    them ;  the   university   seems   inclined    to 
co-operate;  but  no  money,  that  would  seem  to  be   in  any  way 
a  subsidy  for  the  college,  could   be  appropriated.     In   other 
places  it  seems  practicable,  especially  if  the  instructors  come 
from  a  distance.     In  the  city  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  a  scheme  of 
this  general  nature  is  now  pending. 

A  third  alternative,  the  payment  for  such  courses  by  private 
subscription,  is  only  a  temporary  resource.  If  the  system  is 
to  be  estabhshed  in  any  permanent  form,  it  must  be  done  by 
the  public  spirit  and  generosity  of  the  universities.  They 
must  do  what  they  do  for  their  regular  students.  "I  think 
the  best  way,"  writes  the  president  of  a  famous  university 
south  of  New  York,  "would  be  to  provide  such  courses  at  the 
expense  of  the  universities,  and  to  draw  in  fees  for  tuition 
from  those  who  have  the  advantages  of  the  plan."  This  is  not 
simply  a  case  of  Jiohlcsse  oblige;  there  are  certain  very  practical 
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advantages  which  the  universities  would  gain  from  such  a  plan. 
They  establish  relations  with  other  systems  of  education  than 
their  own;  they  put  to  a  more  extended  use  the  apparatus 
given  them  in  trust  for  the  advancement  of  learning ;  by 
improving  the  schools  they  help  to  broaden  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  eventually  to  increase  the  number  of  college 
students.  They  are  thus  to  become  powerful  agents  to 
improve  the  instruction  in  the  lower  schools,  especially  in  lan- 
guages, history,  and  science,  so'that  the  college  and  university 
work  may  begin  on  a  higher  plane.  Where  high  school 
teachers  have  the  proper  opportunities  and  are  willing  to 
organize,  they  may  do  the  same  kind  of  work  for  the  teachers 
in  lower  grades;  but  for  the  high-school  teachers  themselves, 
and  for  large  cities,  unless  the  universities  do  the  work,  it  will 
not  be  done. 

It  is  plain  that  this  system  can  be  most  adv^antageously 
applied  only  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  large  cities; 
but  a  study  of  the  relation  between  the  colleges  and  the  cities 
of  the  country  shows  that  of  the  fifty  largest  cities,  thirty- 
eight  are  within  easy  reach  of  a  college  or  university;  in  those 
cities  there  are  1,300,000  children  at  school  and  26,200 
teachers.  That  is,  one-ninth  of  the  children  and  one-tenth  of 
the  teachers  in  the  country  could  be  aided  by  university  par- 
ticipation. It  seems  a  scheme  which  promises  large  returns 
to  the  country  against  a  moderate  outlay  of  money,  time,  and 
strength. 

That  the  universities  are  willing  to  do  their  part  in  this 
matter  is  proven  by  many  answers  from  the  presidents  of 
universities  in  or  near  cities  to  letters  of  inquiry;  not  one  is 
unfavorable;  several  refer  to  successful  experience.  The 
school  authorities  must  do  their  part  also.  It  is  not  enough 
that  one  teacher  here  and  there  should  avail  herself  of  these 
opportunities.  School  boards  must  insist  that  no  teacher 
shall  be  employed  who  remains  a  poor  teacher  on  any  subject 
where  she  has  had  the  opportunity  to  perfect  herself.  Those 
w  ho  already  have  had  a  proper  education  would  naturally  be 
exempt;  the  teacher  who  is  too  apathetic  to  improve  herself 
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ought  not  to  be  retained.  In  Cambridge  the  matter  has  been 
settled  for  the  present  year  by  a  vote  requiring  teachers  of  a 
specified  grade  to  attend  one  or  the  other  of  the  training 
courses.  The  matter  might  be  permanently  arranged  very 
simply  by  any  school  board  which  should  arrange  a  suitable 
set  of  courses  with  a  neighboring  university,  and  then  should 
vote  that  after  one  year  it  would  employ  no  teacher  who  had 
not  a  satisfactory  normal  training,  let  us  say  in  geography ; 
at  the  end  of  another  year,  to  employ  no  teacher  who  had  not 
liad  a  satisfactory  training  also  in  English ;  and  so  on  till  every 
teacher  had  shown  her  ability  to  teach  every  subject  which 
she  undertook. 

In  spite  of  the  many  practical  difificulties  stated,  and  many 
others  undiscovered,  the  advantages  of  university  participa- 
tion are  obvious.  For  the  schools,  the  system  will  facilitate, 
and  in  some  cases  alone  will  make  possible,  the  remodeling  of 
the  curriculum;  and  it  will  add  daily  to  the  interest  and 
efficiency  of  the  teaching.  To  the  teachers,  the  system  prom- 
ises a  relief  from  the  endless  monotony  of  ordinary  class 
exercises,  and  gives  them  a  broader  and  surer  hold  upon  what 
they  are  doing.  The  normal  schools  will  be  stimulated  if  it 
be  found  that  their  graduates  are,  in  the  power  of  teaching 
the  ordinary  subjects,  inferior  to  those  who  have  had  the 
training  courses.  To  the  colleges,  the  system  will  be  of  great 
advantage:  for  the  instructors  will  gain  the  clearness  of 
understanding  which  arises  from  meeting  difficulties  suggested 
to  the  minds  of  others;  and  preparation  will  be  improved.  To 
parents,  the  advantage  will  be  the  better  training  of  the 
children  and  the  saving  which  will  come  from  the  harmonious 
working  together  of  the  different  departments  of  education. 
To  the  children,  it  will  be  one  of  the  instruments  in  building 
up  character.  To  the  country,  it  will  aid  in  the  advance  of 
learning,  for  it  will  help  the  study  of  each  subject  from  the 
beginning  to  the  highest  point  of  specialization. 

Albert  Bushnell  Hart 

Harvard  Univf.rsity, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


LIBRARY  FACILITIES  FOR  STUDY  IN  EUROPE 

Public  libraries  in  the  United  States  are  the  growth  of  only 
a  few  decades,  and  except  in  rare  cases  the  annual  expendi- 
ture for  books  has  been  meager.  This  outlay  has  usually  been 
invested  in  current  books,  in  the  completion  of  broken  sets, 
and  in  pushing  back  the  limit  within  which  the  collections  have 
been  confined.  Only  an  occasional  library  has  been  equally 
enabled  to  purchase  the  best  of  what  the  antiquarian  book- 
stores offer,  and  their  offerings  never  include  all  the  desid- 
erata. A  library  can  grow,  but  its  growth  is  practically  lim- 
ited to  books  of  each  to-day — the  yesterdays  must  be 
represented,  in  part  at  least,  by  blanks.  As  those  who  have 
had  occasion  to  explore  libraries  well  know,  there  are  many 
calls  that  are  unanswered ;  and,  judging  from  a  common 
experience,  there  are  many  wants  that  the  bookdealer  cannot 
meet.  Thus  it  is  that  our  modern  libraries  cannot  be  com- 
plete, and  certain  books  can  be  found  only  in  those  collections 
into  which  they  were  introduced  within  the  decade  of  their 
publication.  This  incompleteness — incomplete  from  the  very 
nature  of  things — makes  it  imperative  for  the  investigator  to 
look  into  more  libraries  than  one,  and  if  his  subject  has  a 
history  extending  back  a  century  or  more  he  will  surely  find 
it  necessary  to  visit  those  larger  collections  with  which  Europe 
is  blessed.  It  was  in  obedience  to  a  necessity  of  this  kind 
that  I  made  two  trips  to  Europe,  and  it  is  with  a  desire  to 
assist  other  students  that  I  submit  a  brief  outline  of  the 
special  facilities  to  be  found  there. 

The  facilities  for  study  are  not  restricted  to  the  wealth  of 
any  given  collection ;  the  readiness  with  which  one  can  have 
access  to  the  books  within  its  walls,  gives  to  a  library  its  chief 
value  to  the  busy  searcher.     Therefore  a  description   of  the 
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formalities   attending  the  securing  of  a  book  will  give  one  a 
fair  idea  as  to  the  accessibility  referred  to. 

Our  investigators  visit  the  great  English  collections  first,  as 
a  rule,  and  of  these  the  library  of  the  British  Museum  stands 
out  first  and  foremost.  To  obtain  permission  to  becoine  a 
"reader"  there,  one  must  apply  in  writing  to  the  principal 
librarian,  specifying  his  profession  or  business,  his  place  of 
abode,  and  the  purpose  for  which  admission  is  sought.  This 
application  must  be  accompanied  by  a  written  recommenda- 
tion from  a  householder — not  a  hotel  keeper — or  a  person  of 
recognized  position,  certifying  from  personal  knowledge  that 
the  applicant  will  make  proper  use  of  the  reading  room.  In 
response  to  a  successful  application,  the  applicant  is  provided 
with  a  numbered  ticket  made  out  in  his  name  and  not  trans- 
ferable. This  ticket  secures  admission  to  the  reading  room, 
and  must  be  shown  to  the  doorkeeper  whenever  asked  for — 
which  will  be  every  day  until  he  becomes  familiar  with  the 
holder.  When  persons  from  this  country,  who  have  no 
friends  in  London  to  vouch  for  them,  contemplate  studying  in 
this  library,  they  should  send  their  application  from  home, 
with  some  evidence  of  earnestness  of  purpose  or  work  accom- 
plished. By  so  doing,  much  delay  and  embarrassment  can  be 
avoided.  As  books  and  manuscripts  can  under  no  circum- 
stances be  removed  from  the  reading  room,  nothing  which  can 
'readily  contain  a  book  is  permitted  within,  so  that  bags,  large 
portfolios,  and  wrapped  parcels,  must  be  left  in  the  cloak  room. 
Within  the  reading  room,  one  has  access  to  several  thousand 
books  of  general  reference  which  are  placed  on  shelves  within 
easy  reach;  but,  if  other  works  are  desired,  one  selects  a  desk 
— provided  with  every  convenience  in  the  way  of  shelves, 
pens,  ink,  bookrack,  hat  peg,  etc. — and  seeks  in  the  large 
manuscript  catalogue  the  titles  of  the  books  desired.  This 
catalogue  consists  of  several  hundred  volumes  of  scrapbooks 
with  the  titles  written  on  narrow  slips  and  each  pasted  in  its 
alphabetical  place  by  author's  name.  When  the  title  is 
found,  one  w^rites  it  on  a  slip  provided  for  the  purpose,  giving 
author's  name,  short  title,  and  the  "press  mark,"  or  what  we 
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call  shelf  mark;  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  full  press  mark,  the 
size  and  date  of  publication.  This  slip,  bearing  also  the 
number  of  the  reader's  desk,  is  placed  in  a  box  on  the  superin- 
tendent's desk.  In  a  few  minutes: — the  time  depending  on 
the  number  of  calls  for  books — the  book  desired  is  brought  to 
the  desk  indicated,  the  slip  is  returned  to  the  superintendent's 
desk,  and  there  retained  until  the  book  is  returned,  when  it  is 
delivered  to  the  reader  stamped  or  canceled. 

The  attendants  are  especially  kind  in  assisting  readers  to 
find  titles  in  the  catalogue,  feeling  it  a  reproach  if  the  cata- 
logue actually  fails  to  contain  the  name  of  a  work  that  merits 
a  call.  There  is  also  no  evidence  of  impatience  when  a  greedy 
bookworm  makes  many  and  importunate  demands.  As  a 
rule,  and  in  justice  to  others,  a  reader  is  expected  to  limit  his 
demands  to  five  or  ten  works  at  a  time,  but  if  one  visits  the 
library  with  a  long  list  of  books  on  the  same  subject  which  he 
wishes  to  consult  merely,  he  is  requested  to  give  at  one  time 
call  slips  for  the  entire  list.  One  afternoon  I  gave  a  package 
of  slips  calling  for  one  hundred  and  thirty  volumes,  and  on 
the  following  morning  I  found  every  book  on  a  table  await- 
ing me. 

The  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  is  perhaps  the  ideal  place 
for  a  literary  worker.  Primarily  for  persons  connected  with 
the  university,  the  rules  and  restrictions  are  framed  for  the 
convenience  of  students.  Others  than  Oxford  men  can  easily  ' 
secure  permission  to  consult  books  of  this  collection,  and,  if 
the  visit  be  made  during  a  vacation,  books  are  furnished 
immediately  on  demand.  The  system  of  calling  for  book<*  is 
identical  with  the  one  just  described,  but  in  exceptional  cases 
the  reader  needs  only  to  give  the  shelf  mark  of  the  work 
desired,  saving  the  trouble  of  writing  the  title  in  full.  The 
catalogue  is  likewise  in  book  form — arranged  by  authors;  but 
the  present  librarian,  Mr.  Nicholson,  has  a  duplicate  title 
made  of  each  book,  and  these  are  classified  by  subjects. 
Unfortunately  the  governors  of  the  library  do  not  see  the 
necessity  of  having  a  subject  catalogue,  arguing  that  every 
.student  knows  the  literature  of  his  subject,  and   his  only  need- 
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fill  aid  is  how  to  find  the  book  he  wants.  This  subject  classi- 
fication is,  as  yet,  not  accessible  to  the  general  reader.  Mr. 
Nicholson,  wishing  to  test  the  theory  of  the  governors,  gave 
to  me  his  batch  of  titles  of  books  on  the  subject  of  which  I 
have  been  historian  and  bibliographer.  I  found  several  titles 
which  were  new  to  me,  and  left  there  my  experience,  hoping 
that  it  might  be  at  least  evidence  on  the  other  side  that  no 
one  knows  the  literature  of  any  subject. 

There  are  some  features  in  the  Bodleian — possible,  of  course, 
only  in  those  libraries  which  have  a  restricted  patronage — 
that  make  it  especially  rich  in  the  current  literature  of  all 
topics.  Each  member  of  the  university  is  permitted  to 
suggest  for  purchase  the  name  of  any  book  he  thinks  the 
library  should  own.  These  suggestions  arise  in  many  cases 
from  an  inspection  of  the  book  lists  and  trade  catalogues 
which  are  placed  on  view,  together  with  a  manuscript  list  of 
such  new  books,  not  included  in  the  book  lists,  as  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  librarian.  Each  suggestion  receives 
prompt  attention,  and  its  disposal  is  noted.  As  the  members 
are  interested  in  the  greatest  variety  of  topics,  no  topic  is 
allowed  to  suffer  in  the  additions  daily  made  to  the  library, 
and  the  choice  is  not  vested  in  the  librarian  alone.  The  regu- 
lar users  of  the  library  are  permitted  to  have  a  record  made  of 
the  subjects  in  which  they  are  especially  interested,  and  when 
a  book  is  received  all  persons  concerned  with  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats  are  notified  of  its  accession.  Nor  does  one 
have  to  wait  for  the  tedious  routine  of  cataloguing — each 
book  is  given  at  once  a  local  habitation,  and  name  enough  for 
recognition.  The  more  elaborate  cataloguing  of  references, 
cross  references,  in-titles,  etc.,  is  done  when  the  book  is 
reached  in  its  regular  order. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  short  account  may  to  some  extent  be 
regarded  as  a  tribute  of  praise  to  a  truly  great  library. 

The  library  of  Cambridge  University  is  quite  rich  in  works 
on  mathematics  and  the  physical  sciences.  It  is  for  persons 
connected  with  the  university,  but  all  earnest  workers  can 
secure  permission  to  enjoy  its  benefits.     The  number  of  out- 
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of-to\vn  visitors  is  somewhat  limited,  however,  because  the 
lending  feature  of  the  library  makes  the  immediate  obtaining 
of  any  book  extremely  uncertain. 

When  one  turns  one's  attention  to  the  Continent,  the 
National  Library  at  Paris  suggests  itself  as  the  most  valuable 
collection  to  visit.  And  as  a  collection  it  stands  first,  but 
only  in  the  sense  of  a  repository.  For  many  years  the  regula- 
tions governing  this  library  were  so  lax  that  several  thousand 
volumes  were  lost  by  theft,  and  now  the  users  must  suffer 
through  the  enforcement  of  rules  so  rigid  and  so  arbitrary 
that  they  go  to  the  other  extreme. 

First  of  all,  one  secures  a  card  of  admission  for  the  asking; 
the  showing  of  this  to  the  doorkeeper  secures  a  bulletin  per- 
sonnel, or  a  blank  with  space  at  the  top  for  the  name  and 
address,  and  the  number  of  the  desk  selected,  while  below  are 
lines  enough  to  contain  ten  titles.  The  reader  wishing  a  book 
fills  up  another  blank,  writing  his  number,  author  of  work 
desired,  title,  place  and  date  of  publication,  sizx  of  book,  and 
his  name.  This  he  takes  to  the  central  desk  with  his  personal 
bulletin,  gives  it  to  a  clerk,  who  examines  the  two  documents 
to  see  if  all  the  information  needed  is  given,  and  then  he 
waits  and  waits.  After  a  long  siege  in  this  salle  de  t?'avail,  I 
concluded  that  more  waiting  than  working  was  done  there.  In 
the  course  of  time — sometimes  half  an  hour,  sometimes  two 
hours — the  book  is  brought,  but  on  its  way  it  stopped  at  the 
clerk's  desk  while  he  made  on  the  bulletin  a  short  title  of  it. 
The  clerk  regarded  it  as  exorbitant  when  I  asked  for  five 
books  at  once,  saying  that  three  were  all  that  a  reader  could 
have  at  one  time;  and  when  by  good  fortune  I  succeeded 
within  a  day  in  obtaining  ten  books,  I  was  told  that  I  should 
come  on  the  morrow  for  the  others  which  I  wanted  to  see,  and 
by  way  of  evidence  that  I  had  exhausted  my  privilege  I  was 
shown  the  bulletin  with  every  line  full.  I  suggested  a  new 
bulletin  or  an  extension  of  the  old  one,  but  the  idea  was  dis- 
missed with  a  frown  which  showed  contempt  for  such  bold- 
ness. There  is  no  catalogue  accessible  to  the  reader,  so  that 
it  is  often  difficult  to  give  the  place  and  date  of  publication  as 
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demanded,  and  any  error  in  tlicsc  may  cause  serious  delays, 
because  the  library  is  made  of  many  smaller  collections,  each 
havinsT  a  cataloeue  of  its  own,  so  that  in  the  absence  of  a  com- 
plete  general  catalogue  the  date  is  frequently  the  only  guide 
as  to  which  catalogue  should  first  be  searched.  As  in  certain 
places  of  detention,  the  matter  of  exit  here  is  more  difficult 
than  that  of  entrance.  In  order  to  escape  one  must  ask  for 
his  bulletin  when  he  returns  his  last  book,  and  if  he  brought 
with  him  a  book  or  portfolio  must  exhibit  this,  and  then 
obtain  a  laisscz  passer  describing  the  personal  property. 
Armed  with  these  documents  he  seeks  the  door,  and,  by  leav- 
ing  them  with  the  keeper,  secures  release  with  gratitude  that 
at  least  a  little  work  was  accomplished  in  the  great  library. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  becomes  of  these 
bulletins.  Perhaps  they  are  the  credit  entries  which  balance 
the  day's  charges  as  entered  from  the  call  cards. 

There  is  one  lesson  to  be  learned  by  library  workers,  and 
that  is:  go  to  the  great  Paris  library  last,  and  seek  there  only 
what  could  not  be  found  elsewhere. 

At  the  other  extreme  stand  the  royal  libraries  at  Stock- 
holm and  Brussels.  Here  no  permit  is  needed,  no  petty 
restriction  is  imposed.  It  is  true  the  collections  are  by  no 
means  large,  but  the  helpful  spirit  and  ready  aids  give  them  a 
value  that  numberless  books  cannot  approach. 

The  Munich  library  is  next  to  that  of  Paris  in  size,  and,  in 
matter  of  administration,  resembles  the  British  Museum. 
Here  one  finds  carefully  catalogued  that  great  wealth  of  mate- 
rial that  appears  only  in  doctorate  theses,  and  for  this  reason 
is  most  valuable  to  the  historic  student.  No  tedious  formali- 
ties are  insisted  upon,  and  orders  for  books  are  not  subjected 
to  long  delays. 

The  Vienna  library  moves  slowh',  as  though  its  machinery 
were  retarded  by  the  weight  of  its  royal  imperial  name.  The 
catalogue  is  not  accessible,  the  attendants  are  not  anxious  to 
please,  and  the  worker  feels  no  special  affection  for  the  insti- 
tution. But  at  the  royal  library  of  Berlin  there  exists  an 
opposite  state  of  affairs — with  the  catalogue  at  hand  one  can 
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readily  give  the  information  needful  in  filling  up  the  call  card. 
This  being  a  lending  library,  one  occasionally  meets  with  dis- 
appointment, but,  as  the  privilege  of  borrowing  is  easily  had, 
this  feature  can  have  a  compensatory  side.  The  most  marked 
peculiarity  found  here  is  the  periodic  delivery  of  books.  All 
books  ordered  before  nine  o'clock  are  delivered  at  eleven  ;  those 
before  eleven,  at  one;  those  before  one,  at  three;  and  those 
after  three  are  delivered  the  same  da}^  if  possible.  This  causes 
some  delay,  but  as  soon  as  the  rule  is  known  it  has  no  draw- 
back for  the  continuous  user,  and  for  the  benefit  of  one  who 
wants  only  a  single  order  there  is  placed  at  the  outer  door  of 
the  building  a  box  into  which  one  can  deposit  the  call  card, 
and  returning  at  the  proper  time  find  the  book  waiting  in  the 
reading  room  above.  This  saves  the  climbing  of  many  steps, 
and  enables  one  to  perform  other  duties  between  ordering 
and  receiving.  As  far  as  I  know,  here  alone  does  one  purchase 
the  call  cards,  but  as  the  price  is  only  twenty  cents  per  hundred 
the  cost  is  not  an  important  item. 

Of  the  continental  university  libraries,  that  of  Gottingen  is 
the  largest,  but  so  far  as  facilit}^  for  working  is  concerned 
there  is  the  same  ease  and  hearty  co-operation  in  all. 

To  one  visiting  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  study  in  the 
general  libraries  the  only  advice  that  can  be  valuable  is  the 
order  of  visitation,  and  if  this  sketch  conveys  the  information 
which  it  should  convey,  that  order  suggests  itself  about  as 
follows:  Bodleian,  British  Museum,  Munich,  Brussels,  Stock- 
holm, Berlin,  Stuttgart,  the  university  collections,  Paris.  Of 
those  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Rome  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak. 

J.  Howard  Gore 

CoLU.MiiiAN  University, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


VI 
EDUCATION    IN     FOREIGN    PERIODICALS 

Results  of  the  Half-time  System  in  England 

From  an  address  by  R.  Waddington,  reported  in  "  The  School 
Guardian"  (London) 

"The  half-time  system  is  undermining  the  physique  of  the 
operatives  of  the  North  of  England.  Dr.  Torrop,  certifying 
surgeon  for  Heywood,  says:  'The  promising  child  of  ten 
degenerates  into  the  lean  and  sallow  young  person  of  thirteen, 
and  this  process  is  continued  until  a  whole  population  becomes 
stunted,  and  thus  the  conditions  of  life  in  factory  towns 
becomes  a  real  source  of  danger  to  England's  future.' 

"When  on  a  cold  winter's  morning  I  hear  the  dismal 
'buzzer'  or  'the  factory  bell,'  and  feel  that  to  one-half  of  the 
73,000  little  children  between  ten  and  thirteen  it  means,  in 
the  words  of  Edwin  Waugh,  the  Burns  of  Lancashire: 

"  Come,  Billy,  come  ;  dost  yer  yon  bell  ? 
Thou'll  ha'  yon  mill  agate 
Afore  thou'rt  up  !     Do  stir  thisel', 
Or  else  thou'll  be  too  late  ! 

And  soon  the  muffled  patter  of  Billy's  clog-bound  feet  are  to 
be  heard  as  he  trudges  through  the  snow-covered  streets  of 
our  northern  towns,  ill-clad — physically  and  materially — to 
meet  the  driving  sleet,  and  half  awake.  But  Billy  is  not  alone. 
As  he  nears  the  mill  he  meets  a  host  of  similar  sacrifices  to 
greed,  selfishness,  and  indifference,  some  sleepy,  many  ill-clad 
for  such  miserable  weather,  and  all  weary  and  careworn. 
Lack-luster  eyes,  sunken  cheeks,  pale,  sallow  faces,  and  gar- 
ments besmeared  with  'fluff'  abound.  Into  the  mill  they  rush 
to  spend  the  next  six  hours  in  the  hot  and  vitiated  atmos- 
phere, 'piecing,'  'dof^ng,'  'tenting,'  or  'scavenging' — outside 
Arctic  gloom,  inside  tropical  heat. 

"The  surroundings  and  associations  of  factory  life  are  not 
conducive  to  the  cultivation  of  ideas  of  propriety,  gentleness, 
and  nobility  in  young  children.  Entry  into  the  mill  is  marked 
by  a  loss  of  childishness  and  the  acquirement  of  a  precocious- 
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ness  that  often  mar  the  best  influence  of  the  teacher,  who  feels 
■Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined.'  Day  by  day  the 
teacher  is  reminded 

"  111  habits  grow  by  unseen  degrees, 
As  brooks  make  rivers,  rivers  run  to  seas. 

But  the  influence  of  the  half-time  system  extends  beyond  the 
schoolroom. 

"There  is  a  social  aspect  of  the  question  of  serious  import. 
The  parents  and  the  children  live  in  an  atmosphere  redolent 
with  the  necessity  for  yoking  the  labor  harness  at  ten.  It  is 
almost  part  of  the  religious  belief  in  the  North  of  England  that 
the  child  must  become  a  wage  earner  at  ten.  The  disciplinary 
influence  of  the  parent  is  subordinated  by  the  all-powerful 
lialf-crown,  to  the  detriment  of  the  child  and  the  lowering  of  the 
moral  tone  of  our  manufacturing  towns.  The  statute  book  has 
taught  the  parent  to  look  at  the  monetary  value  of  his  offspring, 
and  the  weekly  half-crown  covers  a  multitude  of  shortcomings. 

"On  educational  grounds  this  dovetailing  of  the  factory  and 
the  school  stands  condemned  by  'My  Lords'  of  the  educa- 
tional department,  who  instruct  the  inspectors  in  the  follow- 
ing words:  'In  schools  attended  by  half-time  children,  teachers 
have  to  contend  with  special  difficulties,  and  in  recommending 
the  various  grants  you  may  fairly  accept  a  somewhat  lower 
standard  of  quality  than  in  case  of  other  schools,  both  as 
regards  attainments  and  organization.' 

"Si-x  hours  in  the  heated  and  unhealthy  atmosphere  of  a 
mill  is  not  conducive  to  that  mental  alertness  so  necessary  in 
the  primary  school  pupil  of  to-day.  See  these  little  mites 
rush  out  of  our  mills  at  12.30,  and  scurry  off  to  snatch  a  hasty 
midday  meal  ere  they  present  themselves  at  school,  since  a 
wise  and  beneficent  legislature  enacts  that  after  six  hours  in  a 
mill  there  must  follow  three  in  mastering  the  laws  of  syntax, 
the  peculiarities  of  the  substantive  verb,  or,  perchance,  the 
conjugation  of  the  verb  'to  sleep.*  The  education  of  the  half- 
timer  i-.  the  very  thinnest  of  veneer.  Physically  overwrought, 
there  i->  little  hope  of  mental  training  when  the  child  arrives 
at  the  afternoon  schof>l.  Practically  invited  by  the  supineness 
or  indifference  of  the  local  authorities  to  spend  half  the  school 
day  at  the  foot  of  that  ladder  which  is  said  to  reach  from  the 
gutter  to  the  university,  on  passing  perchance  the  Second 
Standard   he  becomes  a  real  source  of  concern  to  the  teacher. 
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The  facton-  half-timer  must  attend  on  the  alternate  day  or 
half-day  system,  but  the  domestic,  or  Education  Act,  half- 
timer  attends  with  an  irregularitj'  that  is  only  exceeded  by 
the  difficulty  of  the  teacher  to  arrange  the  school  time-table 
so  that  the  domestic  half-timer  shall  get  a  little  of  each  subject 
in  the  curriculum.  From  one  school  register  I  cull  the 
following :  'Two  half-timers  attended  only  twice  on  a  Friday 
out  of  thirteen  weeks,  and  another  was  present  only  once  on  a 
Wednesday  during  the  same  period.'  There  is  no  certainty 
about  the  attendance  of  the  domestic  half-timer;  it  is  a  case 
of  'go  as  you  please'  under  most  local  authorities. 

"Parents  who  refuse  to  sacrifice  the  physical,  moral,  and 
intellectual  welfare  of  their  offspring  for  the  miserable  pittance 
earned  by  these  little  workers,  find  the  education  'cribb'd. 
cabin'd,  and  confined'  by  the  presence  of  these  children.  In 
Bolton,  where  two  out  of  even.'  three  children  over  ten  years 
of  age  who  have  passed  the  required  standard  are  at  w^ork 
half  time,  the  School  Board  found  that  in  order  to  introduce 
cooker}'  for  the  girls,  the  girls  must  cease  to  take  geography 
as  a  class  subject  throughout  their  schools.  And  so  it  is 
throughout  the  half-time  district— the  education  of  the  coun- 
try- is  being  restricted  by  early  child  labor. 

"The  Lancashire  operative  is  as  well  paid  as  the  artisan  in 
any  country'  in  the  world,  and  he  is  the  chief  supporter  of 
child  labor.  It  is  the  Lancashire  spinner  with  his  los.  to  40-c. 
per  week  who  rushes  his  offspring  into  the  mill  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  the  law  allows.  The  manager  of  a  mill 
where  326  half-timers  are  employed  'strongly  denies  that  the 
children  entering  at  ten  were  those  of  the  poorest  parents,  as 
many  came  from  families  where  the  various  members  took 
home  in  aggregate  wages  as  much  as  8/.  per  week.' 

"Only  the  other  week  I  came  across  a  case  where  a  mill 
owner,  running  500  looms,  tumed  his  little  girl  into  the  mill 
as  a  half-timer.  There  are  poor  widows  and  badly  paid 
artisans  in  the  North  of  England  as  elsewhere,  but  they  are 
not  the  supporters  of  child  labor.  It  is  the  comparatively 
well-paid  weaver  or  spinner  who  is  not  onh'  the  user,  but 
the  direct  employer,  of  child  labor,  because  it  is  cheap  labor. 

"Lancashire  is  not  poorer  than  Yorkshire,  nor  is  there 
greater  destitution  in  Yorkshire  than  in  Staffordshire.  Lan- 
cashire not  only  absorbs  more  than  one-half  of  the  factory'- 
half-timers,  but  also  a  similar  proportion  of  the  domestic  half- 
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timers.  The  Lancashire  parent  has  been  taught  by  custoiTr 
and  the  statute  book  to  look  on  his  offspring  as  a  wage  earner 
at  ten,  and  if  he  cannot  get  him  into  the  mill  he  finds  employ- 
ment for  him  outside  the  mill. 

"The  pledge  given  at  Berlin,  three  years  ago,  that  no  child 
under  twelve  should  be  employed,  should  be  honored  by 
prohibiting  half-time  employment  under  twelve  years  of  age 
either  in  or  out  of  a  factory. 

"The  cry  goes  up  for  eight  hours  a  day  for  adults.  Are  the 
working  classes  content  that  little  children  of  ten  and  eleven 
shall  work  six?  The  Bolton  cotton  operatives  decided  almost 
unanimously  that  eight  hours  in  the  vitiated  and  unhealthy 
atmosphere  of  a  mill  was  sufficient,  and  the  same  operatives 
decided  unanimously  that  the  age  for  half-time  employment 
should  remain  at  ten.  Surely  if  eight  hours  were  sufficient  for 
adult  men  and  women,  six  were  more  than  sufficient  for  little 
children  of  ten.  At  Berlin  it  was  agreed  that  no  child  under 
fourteen  should  work  underground.  Are  the  miners  content 
to  allow  boys  of  twelve,  too  often  without  producing  the 
educational  certificate,  to  work  at  the  dangerous  occupation 
of  mining? 

"The  best  remedy  for  much  of  this  would  be  the  adoption 
of  the  'age  and  attendance'  qualification  instead  of  the  pres- 
ent one.  The  requirement  of  regular  attendance  in  a  public 
elementary  school  during  several  years  of  a  child's  life  as  the 
condition  of  earning  the  privilege  of  going  to  work  would  be 
much  more  effectual  in  improving  the  attendance  in  our 
schools.  Under  the  existing  system  the  object  is  to  pass 
the  examination  prescribed  for  the  standard  of  exemption. 
To  do  this  it  is  thought  to  suffice  to  condense  regularity  of 
attendance  and  the  effort  of  preparation  within  the  compass  of 
a  few  weeks.  But  of  what  value  is  such  an  effort?  What  real 
knowledge  is  gained.  What  habits  of  mind  are  acquired  that 
can  stand  as  a  strong  foundation  upon  which  to  build  up  a 
thoughtful,  well-balanced  character?  Make  regular  attendance 
at  an  efficient  public  school  the  test  of  fitness  to  enter  upon 
the  labor  of  life,  and  you  will  secure  for  the  child  the  surest 
path  to  an  education  worthy  of  the  name,  and  you  will  add 
the  most  powerful  stimulus  to  the  parent  to  send  his  children  to 
school.  The  steady,  continued  application  which  it  would  entail 
would  make  the  learning  acquired  more  fruitful  and  abiding 
than  the  mere  cram  which  the  present  system  now  encourages." 


VII 
DISCUSSIONS 

ADMISSION  TO  COLLEGE  BY  CERTIFICATE 
University  of  Wisconsin 

At  the  time  the  system  of  admitting  students  on  certificate 
was  adopted  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  now  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  the  purpose  was  to  bind  the  university  and 
the  preparatory  schools  of  the  State  into  a  closer  alliance  for 
the  purpose  of  mutual  helpfulness.  A  somewhat  thorough 
study  of  the  systems  of  admitting  students  in  other  countries 
to  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  led  to  the  belief  that  a 
carefully  guarded  method,  by  which  pupils  of  approved  schools 
should  be  admitted  without  examination,  would  prove  bene- 
ficial to  the  schools  as  well  as  to  the  university.  The  system 
was  constructed  in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  upon  the  univer- 
sity the  responsibility  of  examining  the  school,  and  also  to 
throw  upon  the  individual  school  the  responsibility  for  the 
preparation  of  the  students  admitted.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
explain  the  system  in  any  detail.  It  is  perhaps  enough  to  say 
that  after  five  years  of  trial  an  examination  of  the  records 
showed  that  the  standing  of  students  admitted  by  certificate 
was  considerably  higher  than  the  standing  of  those  admitted 
by  examination.  There  seemed,  moreover,  to  be  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  schools  were  greatly  benefited  by  the 
arrangement.  After  the  examination  of  a  school,  its  weak 
places  were  pointed  out  to  the  school  board,  and  it  was  gen- 
erally found  that  the  boards  were  very  willing  to  make  any 
changes  suggested.  In  many  cases  the  changes  recommended 
were  of  so  trifling  a  nature  that  they  could  be  made  by  the 
teachers  themselves  without  the  interference  of  the  appointing 
authorities.  Further  experience  confirmed  the  first  impres- 
sions. The  system  adopted  first  in  Michigan  gradually  spread 
over  the  Western  States,  and  is  now  very  generally  prevalent. 
I  have  been  from  the  first  an  earnest  believer  in  the  system, 
and  I  believe  that  history  has  fully  justified  the  predictions  of 
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those  who   had  to  do  with  its  first  introduction  in  Michigan. 
The  advantages  of  it  are  threefold  : 

In  the  first  place,  it  relieves  the  ofificers  of  the  university  of 
the  labor  of  the  preliminary  examinations.  This  point  should 
not  receive  serious  consideration,  if  it  is  certain  that  the  exam- 
inations so  conducted  are'  likely  to  secure  a  better  grade  of 
scholarship.  But  to  suppose  that  that  is  the  case  would  be  to 
ignore  or  defy  the  experience  of  more  than  twenty  years. 

In  the  second  place,  a  very  great  advantage  is  experienced 
by  the  preparatory  school.  The  visit  of  the  committee  from 
the  university  is  an  event  looked  forward  to  as  an  affair  of 
great  importance  to  the  teachers  and  pupils.  The  examina- 
tion, when  properly  conducted,  includes  an  inspection  of  the 
class  work  of  every  teacher  and  a  careful  report  upon  the 
nature  of  the  work  done.  Such  a  visit  is,  and  must  be,  of  the 
very  greatest  importance  to  the  school  in  question. 

The  third  advantage  is  in  the  fact  that  all  the  pupils  become 
accustomed  to  thinking  that  the  academy  or  high  school  is  not 
the  end  of  a  good  education.  A  large  number  who  would 
otlierwise  complete  their  school  days  at  the  end  of  the  high 
school  course  are  fired  with  a  desire  to  go  forward  to  a  further 
term  of  study  in  a  college  or  university. 

These  considerations,  especially  the  second  and  third,  are 
advantages  of  great  importance,  and  I  know  of  no  disadvan- 
tages from  the  system  that  can,  in  any  true  sense,  be  regarded 
as  of  counterbalancing  significance. 

Charles  K.  Adams 

University  of  Wisconsin, 

Madison,   Wis. 


Hughes  High  School,  Cincinnati 

Colleges  have  adopted  one  or  the  other  of  two  plans  for 
the  admission  of  students  from  preparatory  schools;  first,  by 
special  examination  conducted  by  the  college  authorities;  or, 
second,  by  certificate  of  proficiency  from  the  preparatory 
school.  A  generation  ago  the  plan  by  special  examination 
was  in  almost  universal  use  in  the  better  class  of  colleges,  but 
in  recent  years  admission  by  certificate  has  become  very 
common  even  with  many  institutions  of  high  rank.  Although 
the  certificate  plan  is  not  yet  regarded  with  favor  by  some  of 
the  older  and  more  conservative  colleges,  still  it  is  manifestly 
gaining  ground   year  by  year.     Docs  not   this  fact    seem  to 
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indicate  that  the  examination  plan  is  not  altogether  satis- 
factoiy? 

The  admission  examination  is  at  best  a  very  poor  test  of 
the  fitness  of  the  student  for  the  college  work.  It  is  too  often 
the  case  that  it  fails  to  give  any  adecjuate  account  either  of 
the  knowledge  or  of  the  power  which  the  candidate  possesses, 
and  if  it  succeed  in  the  former,  it  is  almost  sure  to  fail  in  the 
latter.  Yet  it  is  worth  much  more  to  know  whether  the 
student  is  likely  to  do  the  work  before  him  than  to  know 
how  well  he  has  done  the  work  behind  him.  A  knowledge  of 
the  latter  does  not  always  include  a  knowledge  of  the  former. 
The  character  and  habits,  the  mental  and  moral  quality  of  the 
student,  and  his  working  ability,  are  very  important  factors  in 
determining  whether  he  is  fitted  to  enter  college,  and  these 
are  hardly  touched  by  the  examination. 

In  no  well-regulated  system  of  schools  would  the  plan  be 
tolerated  at  this  day  of  making  promotion  from  grade  to  grade 
depend  solely  upon  the  issue  of  a  single  examination  given  at 
the  close  of  the  year's  work,  even  though  that  examination  be 
given  by  those  familiar  with  the  work  and  methods  of  the 
school.  This  is  everywhere  acknowledged  to  be  an  inadequate 
and  unfair  test.  The  judgment  of  the  teacher  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  work  already  done  are  recognized  as  important 
factors  to  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  this  question. 
If  this  is  sound  educational  doctrine  up  to  the  close  of  the 
preparatory  school,  why  is  it  not  equally  sound  when  we 
come  to  determine  whether  the  student  who  has  completed 
his  preparatory  course  is  fitted  to  pass  forward  to  higher 
work? 

The  influence  of  the  examination  upon  the  preparatory 
school  is  not  healthful.  It  tends  to  give  undue  interest  to 
past  examination  questions  and  to  the  study  of  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  examiners,  and  encourages  a  too  careful  estimate  of 
what  must  be  done  and  what  may  be  left  undone  in  view  of 
the  coming  test.  There  is,  at  least,  a  strong  temptation  to 
give  attention  to  these  things  at  the  expense  of  legitimate 
work.  All  this  is  narrowing  and  stifling,  rather  than  broaden- 
ing and  developing.  This  kind  of  work  has  very  little  relation 
to  teaching,  properly  so  called;  it  is  simply  preparing  for 
examination,  and  these  are  two  widely  different  arts.  It  is  by 
no  means  true  that  the  best  teacher  is  always  the  one  whose 
students    are    most    successful    in     runnine    the    examination 
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gauntlet.  This  success  may  be  and  indeed  often  is  the  result 
of  mere  routine  work,  of  mechanical  drill,  of  excessive  mem- 
orizing, rathL-r  than  of  comprehensive  and  scientific  teaching. 
It  must,  I  think,  be  conceded  that  the  prospect  of  an  exam- 
ination to  be  set  by  an  authority  external  to  the  school, 
prepared  by  those  entirely  ignorant  of  the  methods  that  have 
been  employed  and  of  the  nature  of  the  work  done — an 
examination  that  may  mean  much  in  its  results  to  the  student 
and  perhaps  to  the  teacher,  is  not  conducive  to  the  most 
healthy  state  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  learner  nor  the  best 
method  of  teaching  on  the  part  of  the  instructor.  I  am  sure 
that  the  college  will  receive  its  candidates  for  admission  better 
taught,  better  trained,  with  better  and  higher  aims  in  their 
study,  and  better  prepared  in  every  way  for  the  advanced 
work  upon  which  they  are  to  enter,  if  the  preparator}'  school 
can  be  allowed  to  utilize  its  time  in  some  better  way  than  in 
drilling  and  cramming  for  examination. 

Whatever  evils  may  inhere  in  the  plan  of  admission  by 
certificate,  it  certainly  is  free  from  those  which  I  have  been 
considering.  Of  course  the  certificate  plan  must  include  such 
regulations  and  restrictions  as  will  protect  the  higher  institu- 
tion from  an  influx  of  ill-prepared  candidates.  No  college 
that  expects  to  maintain  aiiy  respectable  standard  of  scholar- 
ship could  be  expected  to  receive  without  question  every 
comer  from  whatever  unknown  school  he  may  bring  a  certificate. 
Public  high  schools,  as  well  as  private  academies,  are  not  all  of 
the  same  rank,  and  are  not  capable  of  doing  equally  good 
work.  There  are  schools  from  which  no  college  worthy  the 
name  would  be  justified  in  accepting  students  upon  certificate, 
just  as  there  are  colleges,  so  called  (are  there  not?),  whose 
certificate  would  not  be  a  passport  to  any  reputable  high 
school  or  academy.  But  between  the  better  class  of  colleges 
and  the  better  class  of  preparatory  schools,  there  should  be 
established  such  a  relationship  that  students  may  pass  from 
the  lower  to  the  higher  just  as  they  now  pass  in  our  best  city 
schools  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  grades  of  the  same 
system.  This  relationship  has  already  been  established  in 
many  cases,  and  the  testimony  shows  that  it  has  been  attended 
with  good  results  to  both  parties  to  the  arrangement.  The 
college  has  not  been  overrun  with  ill-prepared  students,  and 
the  preparatory  school  has  not  only  not  relaxed  its  efforts  to 
show   itself   worthy  of   the  confidence  placed    in   it,   but   has 
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improved  the  quality  of  its  work  and  raised  the  standard  of 
its  scholarship. 

One  of  the  things  especially  needed  in  our  imperfectly 
organized  educational  system,  is  a  closer  connection  between 
the  secondary  and  the  higher  institutions  of  learning.  Under 
our  present  arrangements,  the  preparatory  school  and  the 
college  too  often  stand  as  isolated  and  independent  units, 
rather  than  as  parts  of  one  related  and  connected  whole.  In 
our  public  school  system,  the  pupil  passes  along  very  naturally 
and  easily  until  he  reaches  the  end  of  the  high  school  course; 
but  at  that  point,  if  he  wishes  to  continue  his  studies  at  some 
of  our  older  institutions  of  high  reputation,  he  finds  before 
him  a  closed  door  that  will  open  to  admit  him  only  after  he 
has  submitted  to  a  special  test  to  determine  whether  he  is  to 
be  allowed  to  go  forward  or  whether  he  is  to  be  turned  back- 
ward. However  well  he  may  have  done  his  previous  work, 
and  however  deservedly  high  may  be  the  standing  of  the 
school  from  which  he  comes,  this  test  is  to  be  the  only  crite- 
rion by  which  to  judge  of  his  fitness  to  take  the  next  upward 
step.  Is  not  the  judgment  of  the  teacher  who  has  watched 
the  progress  of  the  student  for  several  years,  and  who  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  character,  his  intellectual 
ability,  and  his  previous  success  in  his  studies,  a  better  basis 
for  admission  to  college  than  the  results  of  a  hurried  entrance 
examination  such  as  is  usually  given?  Or  are  there  not  at  the 
head  of  some,  at  least,  of  our  high  schools  and  academies  men 
capable  of  forming  on  such  a  question  a  judgment  that  is 
entitled  to  the  respectful  consideration  of  college  authorities? 
If  we  would  render  the  best  service  to  our  ambitious  and 
meritorious  young  men  and  women  we  must  make  for  them 
an  unobstructed  pathway  from  the  primary  school  through 
the  secondary  school  and  the  university.  No  artificial  and 
unnecessary  barriers  should  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  Avay  of 
their  progress  at  any  stage  of  their  journey. 

E.  W.  Coy 

Hughes  High  Sciiooi,, 

CiNCINiNATI,  O. 
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EDUCATIONAL   EXHIBITS   AT   THE   COLUMBIAN 
EXPOSITION 

It  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  yive  more  than  a  general 
summary  of  the  contents  of  the  educational  section  in  the 
Columbian  exposition,  and  of  the  plan  followed  in  its  arrange- 
ment. On  the  opening  day  this  section  was  very  incomplete. 
Many  of  the  exhibits  sent  by  foreign  nations  and  by  American 
institutions,  both  public  and  private,  were  still  unpacked,  and 
in  spite  of  the  rapid  progress  made  during  the  month  of  May, 
they  are  not  all  in  place  yet. 

Exhibits  representing  primary,  secondary,  and  superior 
education  may  be  found  in  six  of  the  great  exposition 
structures  and  several  smaller  ones,  and  in  three  State  build- 
ings.  The  greater  part  of  the  representation,  however,  is  in 
the  Manufacturers'  Building,  where  the  American  exhibits  are 
gathered  in  the  south  wing  of  the  Liberal  Arts  Gallery,  and  the 
foreign  exhibits  chiefly  in  the  national  courts  of  Germany, 
Austria,  Russia,  England,  Canada,  New  South  Wales,  and  Japan. 

A  great  many  of  the  articles  shown  in  the  department  of 
manufactures  might  very  properly  be  classed  as  educational 
exhibits,  since  they  are  of  direct,  and  even  vital,  importance  in 
the  work  of  teachers  and  students.  Among  these  are  books, 
instruments  of  precision,  experiment,  and  research,  school 
materials  and  appliances,  models  of  school  buildings  and 
furniture,  apparatus  for  physical  development,  and  various 
other  things. 

In  all  parts  of  the  exposition  there  are  a  great  many  objects 
that  seem  to  illustrate  the  results  of  instruction  given  in 
schools  of  art,  engineering,  industry,  and  trade.  It  is  not  easy 
to  interpret  the  exhibits  in  such  a  way  as  to  gauge  the  magni- 
tude of  these  results,  but  some  notion  of  their  magnitude  ma}' 
be  obtained  from  such  exhibits  as  those  shown  by  Great 
Britain  in  the  department  of  manufactures.  After  seeing  the 
students*  work  sent  by  the  government  schools  of  design  at 
South  Kensington  and  by  the  school  board  of  London,  the 
visitor  may  examine  near  by  a  great  variety  of  manufactured 
articles  in  which  the  taste  shown  in  design  and  color  is  the 
direct  result  of  work  done  in  these  schools.  A  similar  connec- 
tion between  art  school  work  and  artistic  industrial  products 
may  be  traced  in  the  French  exhibits. 

Viewed  from  this  standpoint  even,'  part  of  the  exposition 
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affords  material  for  the  study  of  education  and  of  the  relations  of 
school  work  to  the  industrial  life  of  the  people.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  limit  the  field  of  the  present  discussion  to  the 
exhibits  which  represent  actual  systems  of  instruction. 

The  main  exhibit  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Gallery  is  arranged  with 
a  view  to  accomplishing,  as  far  as  practicable,  two  objects: 
(i)  To  place  in  series  the  exhibits  of  institutions  of  similar 
aims  and  standing,  in  order  to  facilitate  comparison  ;  and  (2) 
to  place  together  all  of  the  exhibits  from  the  same  State  so  as 
to  present  as  complete  a  picture  as  possible  of  its  scheme  of 
education,  both  public  and  private.  The  space  devoted  to  this 
purpose  extends  across  the  south  end  of  the  Manufacturers* 
Building  and  part  of  the  way  along  each  side.  It  is  perforated 
by  wells  through  which  the  main  floor  below  the  gallery  is 
lighted.  These  wells,  nine  in  number,  divide  the  space  into 
three  parts :  an  outer  aisle  lined  on  both  sides  with  exhibit 
spaces,  a  similar  inner  aisle  concentric  with  the  first,  and  eight 
bridges  connecting  the  two  aisles.  These  bridges  are  occupied 
by  twenty-five  State  exhibits,  which  are  in  nearly  every  instance 
collective,  i.  c,  instead  of  containing  a  large  number  of  indi- 
vidual school  exhibits,  they  show  a  typical  series  of  schools 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  without  reference  to  the  special 
modifications  existing  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 

Massachusetts  has  adopted  this  arrangement  and  grouped 
her  exhibits  in  five  sections  devoted  to  kindergarten,  primary, 
manual  training,  high,  and  normal  schools  respectively.  She 
also  shows  the  general  features  of  her  system  by  a  series  of 
maps,  charts,  and  photographs,  and  by  a  large  collection  of 
State  and  local  reports. 

In  the  New  York  exhibit  also  the  State  is  the  smallest  unit 
recognized,  and  each  important  phase  of  education  is  shown  by 
a  collective  exhibit.  Besides  having  five  divisions  similar  to 
those  adopted  by  Massachusetts,  New  York  has  several  addi- 
tional sections.  One  represents  her  peculiar  State  university 
system,  another  her  private  schools,  and  a  third  the  organiza- 
tion and  progress  of  university  extension. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  Ohio  State  exhibit,  the  above  plan 
is  carried  out  only  partially.  The  three  large  cities — Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati,  and  Toledo — send  separate  exhibits  of  their 
public  school  systems ;  while  the  towns  and  rural  districts 
supplement  these  by  a  collective  exhibit  showing  the  other 
features  of  the  State  system. 
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The  greater  part  of  the  inner  aisle  is  Hneci  with  exhibits  from 
colleges,  universities,  normal  schools,  and  higher  technical  in- 
stitutions. As  far  as  possible,  these  are  placed  with  or  near 
the  exhibits  of  their  respective  States.  The  series  includes 
Harvard,  Yale,  Johns  Hopkins,  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Teachers'  College 
of  New  York,  University  of  Michigan,  and  other  well-known 
institutions  for  the  higher  education  of  men  and  women. 
Another  row  of  alcoves  contains  a  great  variety  of  students' 
work  from  some  of  the  art  schools  of  the  United  States. 

Across  the  end  of  the  east  wing  of  the  educational  section 
is  the  space  devoted  to  Catholic  exhibits.  The  three  divisions 
of  this  collection  are  in  charge  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  the 
Archdiocese  of  Chicago,  and  the  Committee  for  the  Catholic 
Educational  Exhibit  ;  and  together  they  afford  a  valuable 
opportunity  to  study  an  important  part  of  the  educational 
field.  The  list  of  institutions  represented  includes  all  grades 
of  schools,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university,  and  many 
forms  of  manual  training,  industrial,  and  special  schools. 

Next  to  the  Catholic  section  comes  a  series  of  exhibits  of 
school  furniture  and  apparatus,  followed  by  a  group  of  exhibits 
from  medical  schools,  and  then  one  from  American  business 
colleges.  Further  along  are  the  alcoves  devoted  to  manual 
training,  industrial,  and  trade  schools,  and  to  institutions  such 
as  Hampton,  Carlisle,  and  Atlanta  University,  which  are 
intended  primarily  for  Indians  or  for  negroes. 

Near  these  is  an  extensive  and  well-planned  exhibit  from» 
Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn.  It  is  divided  into  five  sections : 
{a)  manual  work ;  ib)  science  teaching ;  (r)  industrial  and  fine 
art;  {d)  technical  and  trade  work;  {e)  literary  work.  It  is 
worthy  of  careful  examination  and  study,  since  it  presents 
important  evidence  of  progress  made  in  working  out  a  scheme 
of  instruction  which  will  develop  all  the  faculties  of  the  pupil. 

There  is  also  a  large  collective  exhibit  of  American  institu- 
tions for  the  education  of  the  defective  classes,  which  contains 
work  done  by  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  the  blind,  and  the  feeble- 
minded. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Liberal  Arts  Gallerj',  Germany  has 
a  collective  exhibit  from  the  lower  schools,  the  higher  schools, 
and  the  universities,  which  form  a  part  of  her  governmental 
system  of  education.  No  higher  technical  schools  are  repre- 
sented, nor  are  kindergartens.     The  universities  have  library 
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and  laboratory  exhibits,  showing  the  resources  at  the  command 
of  university  students,  and  theses  showing  methods  and  results 
of  original  research.  The  exhibits  from  professional  schools 
have  been  prepared,  in  each  instance,  by  the  most  eminent  pro- 
fessor whose  services  could  be  secured.  The  lower  schools  are 
represented  by  maps,  charts,  photographs,  and  statistical  tables, 
and  by  typical  collections  of  the  materials  and  apparatus  used 
in  teaching.  There  are  also  library  exhibits  showing  the  sev- 
eral systems  used  in  some  of  the  important  libraries  in  the 
empire. 

The  Japanese  exhibit  is  very  comprehensive,  and  represents 
the  whole  range  of  public  education  from  the  kindergarten  to 
the  university,  including  schools  of  agriculture,  engineering, 
science,  art,  manual  training,  and  commerce,  as  well  as  schools 
for  the  training  of  teachers,  and  for  defectives. 

England  has  two  important  exhibits,  one  sent  by  the  school 
board  of  London,  and  representing  the  work  in  manual  train- 
ing, form  study,  and  drawing,  in  the  London  schools  ;  and  the 
other,  by  the  general  government,  showing  the  work  done  by 
students  in  the  National  Art  Training  Schools  at  South  Ken- 
sington, and  in  schools  of  art  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  Canadian  province  of  Ontario  exhibits  a  large  amount 
of  pupils'  work,  especially  in  drawing  and  form  study,  from 
schools  of  every  type  that  are  controlled  by,  or  affiliated  with, 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Among  the  other  foreign  countries  represented  are  Austria, 
which  exhibits  the  school  system  of  Vienna,  and  New^  South 
Wales,  which  presents  work  in  manual  training  from  her  public 
schools. 

Among  the  exhibits  of  the  Bureau  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion in  the  building  for  anthropology,  there  are  represented 
schools  for  the  training  of  nurses,  industrial  and  reform  schools, 
and  other  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  dependent  and 
delinquent  classes. 

In  the  Agricultural  Building  there  are  two  large  collective 
exhibits  showing  the  work  done  at  government  agricultural 
colleges  and  experiment  stations  in  France  and  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  maps,  photographs,  and  specimens  showing 
the  methods  used  and  the  results  obtained  in  teaching  agricul- 
ture and  cognate  subjects,  and  in  applying  to  local  conditions 
the  results  of  purely  scientific  investigations. 
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In  the  Woman's  Building  there  is  a  room  containing  exhibits 
of  the  educational  work  done  by  women  and  for  women,  and 
some  of  the  improvements  in  educational  methods  and  appli- 
ances that  are  due  to  wom.en. 

When  the  Children's  Building  is  completed  it  will  contain  a 
model  creche,  a  kindergarten  in  daily  session,  a  kitchen  gar- 
den, a  sloyd  school,  classes  for  physical  training,  and  an  ex- 
hibit of  methods  for  teaching  deaf  mutes  to  speak.  There 
will  also  be  among  the  objects  intended  to  amuse  and  interest 
children  a  great  many  that  are  distinctly  educational  in  pur- 
pose. 

In  the  Government  Building  is  a  section  devoted  to  an 
exhibit  from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  It  con- 
tains a  collection  of  photographs,  statistics,  and  pupils'  work 
from  Alaska  ;  an  exhibit  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion in  collecting  and  publishing  school  statistics,  and  in  publish- 
ing educational  reports  and  monographs,  and  a  comparative 
library  exhibit.  The  latter  consists  of  (i)  a  model  library  of  five 
thousand  volumes  ;  (2)  library  appliances  for  cataloguing,  dis- 
tributing, and  shelving  books ;  (3)  photographs  and  catalogues 
of  individual  libraries;  and  (4)  library  architecture.  As  the 
government  also  wishes  to  represent  the  methods  of  Indian 
education,  there  is,  in  the  south  loop  of  the  Intramural  Rail- 
road, a  special  building  for  a  model  Indian  school  in  charge  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

There  is  still  another  government  educational  exhibit  on  the 
battle  ship  Illinois,  where  one  of  the  cabins  is  filled  with  work 
done  by  students  in  the  naval  academy  at  Annapolis. 

In  the  Illinois  State  Building,  the  educational  exhibit  is 
divided  into  two  main  sections,  one  devoted  to  higher  educa- 
tion, which  is  represented  by  the  State  University  at  Cham- 
paign and  the  Southern  Illinois  State  Normal  University  ;  and 
the  other  devoted  to  an  institutional  exhibit  of  the  State 
system  of  public  instruction.  The  Illinois  Building  also  con- 
tains a  model  kindergarten  in  charge  of  the  women  of  the 
Illinois  Board  of  Managers. 

From  this  general  summary  it  may  be  seen  that  the  educa- 
tional section  is  far  from  being  either  complete  or  systematical 
as  an  international  collection.  This  is  due  very  largely  to  the 
limited  amount  of  space  allowed  for  education  by  the  exposi- 
tion management,  and  to  the  great  delay  in  assigning  it.  Many 
of  those  intending  to  make  exhibits  abandoned  their  plans  for 
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lack  of  time  and  opportunity  to  carry  them  out  propcrl)-.  The 
exhibit  is  nevertheless  very  remarkable  and  .su<^gcstive,  and 
offers  to  everyone  interested  in  education  a  valuable  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  comparative  study  of  educational  systems, 

Richard  Waterman,  Jr. 

Univkrsity  of  Chicago 


EXHIBIT   OF   WORK   FROM   THE   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS  OF   NEW 

YORK  CITY. 

To  write  a  "  careful,  just,  discriminating  criticism  of  the 
exhibit  of  the  work  of  the  New  York  public  schools  at  the 
Press  Club  Fair  "  is  the  task  assigned  me  by  the  editor  of  the 
Educational  Review, 

This  exhibit  purports  to  represent  the  work  of  every  child, 
in  every  subject,  in  every  school  of  the  city.  It  covers  a  space 
far  greater  than  the  entire  allotment  to  New  York  State  at  the 
World's  Fair.  The  most  cursory  examination  of  it  requires  not 
less  than  an  hour,  and  ten  hours  of  steady  work  proved  barely 
sufficient  for  a  study  of  its  typical  features. 

No  one  who  knows  is  disposed  to  claim  that  the  schools  of 
any  large  city  are  the  "  best  in  the  country  " ;  those  who  know 
most  best  appreciate  that  the  larger  the  city,  the  more  rapid  its 
growth,  and  the  more  crowded  and  heterogeneous  its  popula- 
tion, the  farther  the  conditions  and  results  of  its  pubhc  schools 
are  from  being  ideal,  or  even  normal.  New  York  has  all  the 
adverse  conditions  of  every  large  city,  and  more  than  has  any 
other  single  city.  To  expect  the  exhibit  of  the  work  of  its 
schools  to  become  homogeneous  in  a  brief  time  is  as  unreason- 
able as  to  look  for  the  development  of  the  individual  child  in 
classes  not  exceeding  seventy-five  pupils.' 

The  Press  Club  exhibit  is  proof  that  the  schools  of  New 
York  City  are  not  dominated  by  a  central  power  so  strong  as 
to  crush  out  individuality ;  local  self-government  is  everywhere 
apparent.  Different  schools  in  the  same  city  show  greater  dif- 
ferences in  essentials  than  one  would  expect  in  the  schools  of 
different  cities  or  of  different  States.  It  is  an  exhibit  of  strong 
contrasts. 

'"9.  .  .  No  proper  opportunity  should  be  lost  to  cultivate  in  the  pupil  .  .  . 
a  feeling  of  abhorrence  of  ever}'  species  of  cruelty.  .  ,  lo.  No  class  shall  con- 
tain more  than  seventy-five  pupils." — The  Course  of  Study  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
Nevj  York,  1S90,  p.  g. 
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On  opposite  sides  of  the  aisle  were  to  be  found  "  sketches 
from  hfe  in  one  hour  "  that  were  good,  and  copies  from  the 
flat,  time  not  stated,  that  were  not  good.  On  the  one  hand,  in 
different  schools,  were  shown  maps  and  leaves  drawn  in  a  scaf- 
folding of  squares,  and  free-hand  drawing  of  lines  connecting  a 
set  of  points  ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  little  evidence 
of  good  work  and  innocent  eyes  shown  in  the  gray  lines,  not 
too  straight  and  not  too  uniform.  There  was  sewing,  in  which 
sleazy  silk  and  lace  edging  were  to  atone  for  poor  stitches, 
in  contrast  with  plain,  neat  patches — the  latter,  so  far  as  could 
be  judged,  predominating.  On  every  hand  there  was  the 
native  barbaric  taste  of  the  child  unguided,  colors  as  loud  as 
Charles  Dickens's  vests,  and  decoration  at  the  expense  of  good 
form  ;  and  yet,  in  some  quarters,  there  was  instinct  softened 
and  civilized  into  taste,  colors  in  tints  and  shades,  and  forms, 
simple,  fundamental,  and  well  done.  In  many  schools,  if  there 
was  any  thought  on  the  part  of  either  teacher  or  pupil,  it  did 
not  appear  in  the  exhibit ;  in  some  schools,  the  evidences  of 
refinement,  of  thought,  and  of  true  work  throughout  were 
unmistakable.  In  such  schools  rather  than  in  the  others  lies 
the  chief  significance  of  this  exhibit. 

Lack  of  simplicity,  of  harmony,  of  appropriateness,  both  in 
the  externals  of  the  exhibit  and  in  the  work  shown  in  the 
books,  is  the  most  general  criticism  which  can  be  made  upon 
the  exhibit  as  a  whole.  For  instance  :  in  geometry  it  was  not 
easy  to  tell  whether  the  point  uppermost  in  the  pupil's  mind 
was  the  principle  or  the  parti-colored  construction  lines.  In 
color  not  one  standard  with  tints  and  shades,  but  many  colors 
of  all  kinds  prevailed.  A  vase  drawn  was  also  decorated,  and 
the  impression  was  given  that  the  decoration  was  the  principal 
part  of  the  work.  An  object  modeled  was  not  finished  until 
pricked  or  titillated.  A  clay  fish  was  given  scales;  a  pear, 
seeds;  and  in  the  lion,  the  very  hairs  of  his  mane  were  num- 
bered.    Sucrcrestions  of  Whittier's 
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Green-haired  women,  peony-cheeked,  beneath 
Impossible  willows, 

were  abundant. 

With  all  this,  which  is  not  mentioned  as  detracting  in  the 
least  from  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  exhibit  as  a  whole,  the 
visitor  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  teachers  and  pupils  had  done 
their  best   and   had   spent   infinite   pains;    yet   the   more   one 
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appreciated  this  the  more  was  the  regret  that  so  many,  doing 
the  best  they  knew,  could  not  have  known  better. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  no  city  has  the  championship  of  the 
manual  training  cause  during  the  past  seven  years  been  more 
spirited  than  in  certain  of  the  New  York  public  schools ;  that 
New  York  is  innocent  of  "  fads,"  and  is  working  on  independent 
lines.  The  result  is  apparent  in  this  exhibit :  a  sturdy  growth, 
not  too  rapid,  and  not  too  much  indebted  to  the  progress 
attained  in  other  cities ;  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  more  abstract 
joints  of  the  Russian  system,  with  stoical  disregard  of  the 
allurements  of  the  Swedish,  or  what  may  be  called  the  newer 
American  ideas.  And  yet  there  was  some  Sloyd,  some  par- 
quetry, and  some  carving. 

Throughout  the  grammar  schools,  mechanical  drawing  is 
universal.  Three  types  of  work  were  shown  :  simple  construct- 
ive problems  without  theorems,  letters,  or  specifications ; 
isometric  drawing  which,  for  isometric  drawing,  was  good  ;  the 
ordinary  problems  in  plane  geometry,  followed  by  graphic 
illustration  in  paper  of  the  method  of  proof.  In  these,  some  of 
the  work  was  most  ingenious,  but  there  was  no  evidence  of 
invention  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  and  it  was  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  boys  belonging  to  different  schools  who  were 
questioned,  that  "  the  teacher  showed  us  how  to  do  it,  let  us 
wait  long  enough  to  forget  it  if  we  could,  and  had  us  do  it  in 
the  same  way." 

There  were  also  demonstrations  in  geometry  written  out  in 
full  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way. 

In  free-hand  drawing,  there  was  some  broad  and  some  strong 
work,  but  much  that  was  broad  and  strong  was  not  free. 

No  test  of  the  work  of  a  school  system  is  more  fundamental 
than  that  which  regards  the  development  of  the  power  con- 
cisely, clearly,  cogently  to  use  the  mother  tongue  as  a  vehicle 
of  thought.  This  involves  a  mechanical  side  and  a  thought 
side  ;  the  evidence  of  this  exhibit  is  equally  unmistakable  on 
both  of  these. 

One  of  the  strongest  points  of  this  exhibit  was  the  penman- 
ship. Most  of  the  work  was  neat  and  much  of  it  was  free. 
The  minimum  time  allotted  to  penmanship,  in  accordance  with 
the  instructions  of  the  board,  is  two-fifths  of  that  allotted  to 
language  work,  and  of  the  language  work  the  greater  portion 
of  the  time,  as  indicated  both  in  the  course  of  study  and  in  the 
exhibit,  is  devoted  to  mechanical  rather  than  to  thought   proc- 
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esses.  To  illustrate  :  in  an  exhibit,  which  may  fairly  be  taken 
as  a  type,  in  which  were  displayed  thirty-three  books,  thirteen 
were  devoted  to  writing,  written  spelling,  and  dictation  ;  one 
to  composition  and  poems  from  memory — three-quarters  of 
the  latter  being  poems  and  one-quarter  composition.  To  this 
ratio  of  the  mechanical  to  the  thought  side  there  were  excep- 
tions, but  the  mechanical  side  always  predominated.  Another 
instance  was  noted  where,  of  thirty-six  books,  fourteen  were 
spelling  or  dictation,  one  was  an  application  for  a  position, 
also  from  dictation,  and  one  a  composition  on  "  Coal." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  little,  if  anything,  to  prove  that 
the  children  were  being  taught  what,  as  well  as  how,  to  read, 
or  that  they  were  reading  anything  in  school  or  out  of  school 
that  could  be  called  literature  ("  gems  "  with  a  moral  not  being 
counted  as  literature),  or  that  what  they  wrote  was  molded  in 
style  or  in  content  by  what  they  had  read.  As  a  rule,  the  com- 
positions were  original  where  they  might  have  been  enriched 
by  imitation,  imitative  where  they  should  have  been  original. 
Such  subjects  as  Hope,  Benevolence,  Temperance,  The  Uses 
of  Parents,  formed  the  main  stay.  There  Avere  some  historical 
and  biographical  subjects,  but  the  details  were  meager,  and 
seemed  not  to  have  been  gained  at  first-hand ;  some  narrative 
and  description,  which  was  good  ;  and  there  was  an  earnest  of 
still  better  work  in  a  few  groups  of  papers  describing  experi- 
ments and  observations  in  science. 

On  the  whole  the  exhibit  of  the  New  York  public  schools 
falls  below  the  standard  that  a  student  of  education  coming 
from  abroad  would  naturally  expect  to  find  in  the  metropolis 
of  the  United  States.  But  anyone  familiar  with  the  peculiar 
and  manifold  disadvantages  under  which  these  schools  labor, 
and  appreciating  the  strong  forces  that  are  at  work  in  them, 
could  see  signs  of  promise,  evidences  of  steady  progress  along 
true  lines,  and  ground  for  congratulation  and  for  hope. 

Walter  L.  Hervey 

Teachers'  College,  New  York 


VIII 
REVIEWS 

Froebel  and  Education  by  Self-activity.— By  H.  Courthope  Bowen,  M.  A. 
The  Great  Educators  Series  ;  edited  by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner  s  Sons,  1S92,  pp.  viii,  209.     Price  $1.00. 

Mr.  Bowen  has  made  a  book  that  is  a  real  addition  to 
Froebel  literature.  Too  many  writings  on  this  subject  are 
imitations  or  exaggerations.  They  piously  repeat  the  words 
of  Froebel,  or  else  they  revel  in  emotional  expressions  of 
reverence  for  his  authority  and  joy  at  the  possession  of  his 
teachings.  It  would  seem,  too,  as  if  the  study  of  infancy 
carries  with  it  the  danger  of  unbalancing  the  judgment  in 
respect  to  human  nature.  The  ideal  and  real  mingle  and  lose 
their  sharp  definition  in  the  life  of  the  child.  It  contains  the 
possibility  of  all  humanity,  and  shows  gleams  of  promise  that 
encourage  us  to  hope  from  its  future  the  realization  of  greater 
achievements  than  the  world  has  yet  seen.  We  think  only  of 
the  promise,  and  count  possibilities  as  realities  or  at  least  as 
near  realization.  The  frightful  labor  and  struggle  of  years,  the 
iron  will,  the  relentless  self-.sacrifice  necessary  to  make  these 
ideals  become  historically  real,  are  all  hidden  to  our  gaze  by 
the  halo  that  surrounds  childhood.  We  would  fain  believe 
that  there  is  for  this  charming  little  one  some  new,  well- 
graded  road  that  leads  to  the  shining  heights,  avoiding  those 
difficult  passages  of  Red  Seas  and  wildernesses  of  Sinai,  of 
Gethsemanes  and  Calvarys.  To  this  fond  faith  we  owe  the 
educational  reforms  of  modern  times.  So  much  we  admit, 
although  we  are  forced  to  confess  that  there  is  much  in  the 
pedagogical  treatise  that  is  unreal  and  visionary.  Manhood 
is  different  from  childhood  in  many  ways;  work  is  different 
from  play.  But  wc  must  all  be  grateful  to  those  educators 
who  have  taught  us  that  childhood  is  a  legitimate  phase  of 
human  growth,  and  that  play  is  as  essential  as  work  for  the 
development  of  rational  humanity.  To  turn  childhood  into 
manhood  by  premature  disciplines  is  to  arrest  development 
and  produce  the  dwarf. 
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Few  writings  on  the  kindergarten  make  any  pretensions  at 
probing  the  ideas  of  Froebel  and  thinking  out  their  founda- 
tions. Such  a  radical  treatment  would  discover  their  relations 
to  the  ideas  that  have  established  the  existing  system  of 
elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  education.  But  most  of 
the  writers  on  Froebel's  methods  would  confess  to  themselves 
that  they  have  little  or  no  use  for  the  old  scheme  of  educa- 
tion. They  are  convinced  that  it  must  be  all  made  over  in 
the  spirit  of  the  kindergarten. 

But  no  philosophy  of  education  is  fundamental  until  it  is 
based  on  sociolog}'" — not  on  physiology,  not  even  on  psychol- 
ogy, but  on  sociology.  The  evolution  of  civilization  is  the 
key  to  education  in  all  its  varieties  and  phases — as  found  in 
family,  civil  society,  state,  and  church,  as  well  as  in  the  school. 
Once  placed  on  this  basis  it  is  easy  to  connect  any  one  theory 
of  education,  that  of  Froebel,  for  example,  with  any  other 
— that  of  Chinese  verbal  memorizing,  or  that  of  the  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek  in  American  colleges,  and  to  show  their 
rationale,  and  the  amount  and  kind  of  positive  help  given  to 
the  pupil  by  each. 

Mr.  Bowen's  work  presents  in  a  graceful  form  the  thoughts 
of  a  widely  read  and  cultured  student  of  education  in  the 
presence  of  the  kindergarten.  He  considers  its  results,  its 
methods,  and  the  history  of  their  discovery.  He  is  entirely 
sympathetic  with  his  theme,  but  he  never  repeats  supersti- 
tiously  nor  exaggerates  sentimentally.  He  gives  a  clear 
presentation  first  of  Froebel's  life,  showing  how  he  arrived 
successively  at  the  several  principles  that  underlie  his  system. 
He  then  devotes  a  chapter  each  to  the  two  great  books  that 
contain  his  attempts  at  systematic  presentation,  namely.  The 
Education  of  Man  (1828)  and  the  Songs  and  Games  (1843). 
In  another  chapter  he  analyzes  the  gifts  and  occupations,  and 
discusses  their  educational  significance. 

"Let  childhood  ripen"  is  the  keynote  to  the  new  gospel. 
Rousseau  inspired  Pcstalozzi,  who  based  everything  on  sense- 
perception  {Atisehauung),  without  seeing  that  there  is  a  very 
important  anterior  period  of  education  in  which  sensations 
and  confused  emotions  are  the  stuff  of  education.  Froebel 
supplements  Pestalozzi  by  providing  for  this  earlier  period, 
covering  the  age  from  three  to  seven  years. 

In  his  admirable  sketch  of  Froebel's  own  development 
Mr.  Bowen  lets  us  see  the  negative  limitations  and  reactions 
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as  well  as  the  positive  movements.  The  most  important  of 
these  deserves  careful  attention  and  much  further  study 
because  of  its  bearing  on  the  behavior  of  those  engaged  in 
teaching  kindergartens.  I  refer  to  Froebel's  disagreements 
with  his  colaborers.  Living  and  working  with  him  at  times 
was  very  difficult,  says  Mr.  Bowen.  Quarrels  arise  with 
Herzog,  with  his  widowed  sister-in-law,  and  with  her  sons, 
whom  he  had  undertaken  to  educate.  One  cannot  help 
remembering  in  this  connection  the  same  tendency  to 
unamiability  on  the  part  of  kindergarten  teachers  in  our  time, 
manifesting  itself  in  a  sort  of  bitter  jealousy  of  fellow-teachers, 
and  especially  of  those  belonging  to  other  and  slightly  differ- 
ing schools  of  Froebelian  discipleship.  This  seems  a  weak- 
ness in  some  respects  peculiar  to  the  kindergartners,  and  yet 
it  is  shared  to  some  extent  with  all  teachers  of  youth,  and  we 
must  seek  its  cause  on  wider  lines. 

To  deal  with  the  education  of  children  implies  sympathy 
with  their  views  of  the  world  and  with  their  minute  purposes 
and  strivings.  Their  realm  is  an  adumbration  of  the  realm  of 
older  humanity — it  is  human  society  in  miniature.  The 
teacher  of  infants  adapts  herself  to  this  miniature  world  and 
artificially  restrains  herself  within  its  narrow  limits,  all  for  the 
noble  purpose  of  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  infant  child, 
and  helping  him  to  grow  from  within  through  his  self-activity. 
This  enforced  adaptation  to  the  views  and  aims  of  infancy 
produces  a  sort  of  cramp  in  the  personal  demeanor  of  the 
teacher.  Every  vocation  has  its  cramp  or  one-sided  tendency. 
The  carpenter,  the  grinders  of  Sheffield  (painted  for  us  by 
Charles  Reade),  the  farmer,  the  hostler,  the  dry  goods  clerk, 
the  bank  teller,  the  policeman,  the  sailor,  all  have  certain 
traits  of  character  due  to  their  enforced  tension  of  the  soul  in 
some  particular  direction,  and  to  their  attempt  to  react  from 
it  and  recover  their  normal  equilibrium. 

Hence  all  teachers  are  prone  to  be  arbitrary  and  whimsical, 
because  their  vocation  requires  them  to  pull  against  the 
whims  and  caprices  that  make  up  the  unformed  character  of 
the  child.  The  teacher  pulls  toward  the  reasonable  norm  in 
the  schoolroom,  but  when  he  comes  to  deal  with  the  outer 
world  he  cannot  at  once  throw  off  his  tendency  to  oppose  his 
personal  will  to  others  in  the  manner  of  a  pedagogue. 

Teachers  of  the  higher  order  strive  against  this  tendency, 
and  keep  their  nice  adjustment  of  equilibrium  by  much  social 
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intercourse,  by    travels    abroad,    and  especially  by    constant 
study  of  great  works  of  literature  and  art. 

The  best  kindcrgartners  keep  themselves  erect  and  sane 
through  the  same  means,  and  especially  through  a  perpetual 
process  of  culture  in  the  educational  philosophy  of  Froebel, 
and  a  comparative  study  of  the  other  great  thinkers. 

The  children's  world  is  exactly  reflected  in  fairy  tales. 
There  are  sudden  and  violent  transitions  between  love  and 
hate,  between  interest  and  indifference,  attractions  and 
repulsions,  building  and  destroying,  industry  and  idleness. 
For  the  intellect  has  not  yet  climbed  above  things  and  events 
to  see  the  abiding  realm  of  causes  and  principles.  It  moves 
in  the  field  of  vicissitude  and  violent  change. 

In  Shakspere's  Midsuninier  Night's  Dream  we  have  this 
peculiarity  of  child  nature  pictured  in  the  attractions  and 
repulsions  of  Obcron  and  Titania,  Hcnnia,  Helena,  Lysander, 
and  Deuictriiis.  The  juice  of  a  magic  herb  squeezed  in  the 
eyes  produces  miraculous  changes  of  disposition. 

It  is  instinct  in  the  child  that  preserves  his  soul  from  cramps 
and  arrested  development  by  this  alternation  of  attraction 
and  repulsion.  It  is  a  deeper  reason  under  a  superficial  irra- 
tionality. The  kindergarten  philosophy  recognizes  this,  and 
Froebel's  disciples  accordingly  lead  the  child  gently,  yielding 
to  his  instinctive  reactions,  when  serving  the  educational 
purpose. 

This  is  my  theory  of  Froebel's  difficulties  with  his  colabor- 
ers.  The  devoted  kindergartner  is  exposed  to  this  tendency, 
and  if  yielded  to  there  is  an  alternation  of  capricious  and 
violent  friendships  and  hatreds. 

The  unmcdiated  human  relation  of  love  and  confidence  in 
which  the  child  stands  to  his  parents  and  teachers  must  grow 
into  rational  self-government  out  of  mere  obedience  to 
authority.  Barriers  of  formality,  such  as  politeness  and 
courtesy  dictate,  must  be  erected  for  the  protection  of  indi- 
viduality. 

To  preach  the  gospel  of  harmony  and  fraternal  co-operation, 
and  to  practice  bitter  intoleration  and  abuse  of  fellow-workers 
in  the  same  field,  shows  the  weak  side  that  naturally  belongs 
to  the  best  form  of  infant  education,  and  the  lack  of  sufficient 
self-control  or  perhaps  of  self-knowledge. 

Mr.  Bowen's  book  attracts  the  reader  at  every  step  into 
reflections  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  I  have  ventured  here 
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to  write  out  in  this  way  what  has  occurred  to  me  in  reading 
what  he  tells  of  some  of  the  collisions  of  Froebel,  If  space 
permitted  I  desired  to  speak  of  other  and  more  interesting 
themes,  such  as  his  study  of  philosophy  (Krause,  SchelHng, 
Fichte)  and  the  pedagogics  of  Comenius  and  Pestalozzi ;  the 
government  inspection  of  his  school,  and  the  prohibition  of  his 
kindergartens ;  the  growth  of  his  ideas  between  the  epoch  of 
his  book  on  the  The  Education  £>/"  J/i^;^  (1828)  and  his  Songs 
and  Games  (1843);  O'l  the  permanent  and  the  transient  in  the 
gifts,  occupations,  and  games ;  on  the  important  distinction  of 
Froebel  between  science  and  information ;  on  the  danger  that 
exists  of  producing  arrested  development  on  the  childish 
plane  of  growth ;  on  the  imperfect  philosophy  of  sense-percep- 
tion which  Froebel  still  retains  from  Pestalozzi ;  on  the 
relation  of  P^roebcl's  theory  to  the  Herbartian  doctrine  of 
apperception ;  on  the  excellent  distinction  of  Froebel  between 
the  kindergarten  and  the  school  (pp.  155-157).  But  the 
reader  will  be  led  to  think  of  all  these  things,  and  many  more 
equally  important,  if  he  places  himself  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  Bowen. 

W.  T.  Harris 

U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Division  and  Reunion:    1829-1889. — By  Woodrow  Wilson,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

[Epochs  of  American  History.]     New  York  and  London  :  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  1892,  pp.  xix,  326.     Price  $1.25. 

Professor  Wilson's  task  has  been  an  uncommonly  difficult 
one.  If  he  had  written  a  text-book  it  would  have  been  no 
great  feat  to  compress  the  history  of  the  United  States  from 
the  accession  of  Andrew  Jackson  to  the  end  of  Grover  Cleve- 
land's first  presidency  into  292  pages.  To  write  a  commend- 
able treatise  about  the  history  of  this  period  within  such  a 
compass  would  also  not  be  an  extraordinary  achievement. 
What  he  has  undertaken  to  do  and  succeeded  in  doing  is, 
however,  a  very  different  thing.  He  relates  tJie  history  of 
those  seventy  years,  not  merely  stringing  fact  to  fact,  but 
weaving  all  the  countless  facts  into  a  smooth-running  narrative. 
The  book  really  is  a  book — no  piece  and  patchwork,  but  cut  of 
whole  cloth.  The  thoughtful  reader's  interest  is  never  allowed 
to  flag  for  a  moment.  Though  the  facts  are  marched  up  in 
close  array,  he  never  feels  hurried.     There  are  no  details  to 
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confuse  him.  While  he  has  but  seldom  to  halt  to  listen  to 
comments,  he  learns  much  more  than  the  mere  facts,  for  they 
are  put  forth  in  their  relation  of  cause  and  effect  with  such 
lucidity  that  they  are  pregnant  with  all  the  suggestive  force 
of  an  evolutionary  process.  The  author  is  no  votary  of  that 
exaggerated,  nay,  impossible  objectivitat,  which  virtually 
amounts  to  a  denial  of  his  right  to  hold  any  political  or  moral 
opinion  as  to  the  events  and  men  he  is  treating  of.  But  he 
has  no  thesis  to  prove.  With  unimpeachable  honesty  and 
undeviating  singleness  of  purpose  he  strives — as  Ranke  puts 
it — "simply  to  say  how  it  was."  He  does  not  write  to  please 
anybody,  and  therefore  he  will  please  all  that  are  fair-minded 
enough  to  be  able  to  understand,  for  to  really  understand  is 
the  best  safeguard  not  only  against  injustice,  but  also  against 
uncharitableness.  While  rigorously  abstaining  from  didactic 
moralizing,  he  has  succeeded,  unquestionably  more  than 
fairly  well,  in  presenting  the  facts  in  such  a  way  that  one 
cannot  help  understanding  the  great  evolutionary  process  in 
its  leading  features.  Therefore  he  will  surely  communicate  to 
every  reader  also  something  of  the  glow  of  the  broad  and 
intense,  but  chaste  and  unobtrusive,  patriotism  pervading  his 
book  from  the  first  to  the  last  page.  Though  deserving  much 
praise,  Mr.  Wilson  can,  however,  not  expect  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  criticism  unscathed.  Too  few  of  the  most  prom- 
inent men  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  the  honor  of  having  a 
pen  picture  of  their  individuality  drawn  in  a  line  or  two. 
Such  men  as  Chase,  Sumner,  Stanton,  and  even  Jefferson 
Davis,  fleet  past  our  eyes  as  shadows  without  any  substance. 
Men  of  the  rank  of  Yancey,  Toombs,  H.  Cobb,  are  not  men- 
tioned at  all.  For  this  reason,  among  many  others,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  book  can  be  properly  appreciated  only  by 
those  who  already  have  a  comparatively  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  the  United  States.  Some  inaccuracies  have 
crept  in  which  might  have  been  easily  avoided.  Thus  we  are 
told  on  p.  loi  :  "The  Whigs,  too,  were  to  have  a  majority  of 
forty-seven  in  the  House,  and  of  seven  in  the  senate,"  and,  on 
p.  134,  of  the  same  congress:  "In  the  next  House  the  Whigs 
were  to  have  a  majority  of  twenty-five,  and  in  the  senate  a 
majority  of  six."  The  wording  of  general  statements  will 
sometimes  bear  careful  revision.  Does  it.  for  instance,  quite 
tally  to  say  (p.  209) :  "The  South  .  .  .  knew  .  .  .  that  it 
Avas  morally  impossible  to  preserve  the  Union  any  longer,"  and 
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(p.  315):  "Compromise  was  hoped  for  (/.  c,  by  the  South),  even 
confidently  expected"?  Or:  if  the  protective  system  of  the 
tariff  of  1S29  "notoriously  bore  with  its  whole  [!]  weight  upon 
a  single  section"  and  "the  other  sections  were  exempt"  (!)  from 
its  "burden,"  because  they  were  not,  like  the  South,  purely 
agricultural,  are,  then,  not  necessarily  to-day  all  the  States  that 
are  not  purely  agricultural  the  victims  of  a  strange  delusion 
if  they  think  that  any  part  of  the  burden  imposed  by  the 
McKinley  tariff  rests  upon  them?  That  opinions  will  differ 
as  to  what  might  justly  be  left  untold  goes  without  saying. 
Still  the  necessity  of  mentioning  some  things  is  too  obvious 
to.  admit  of  any  dispute.  A  correct  conception  of  the  history 
of  the  annexation  of  Texas  cannot  be  conveyed  without 
doing  justice  to  the  part  played  in  it  by  Calhoun,  who 
emphatically  claimed  to  be  its  "real  author"  {\Vorks,  IV: 
362,  363).  Mr.  Wilson  does  not  even  mention  that  he  was 
Tyler's  Secretary  of  State  at  the  time.  Nor  has  he  a  word  to 
say  about  the  constitutionality  of  annexation  by  joint  resolu- 
tipn.  Two  other  striking  omissions  are  of  a  difTerent  char- 
acter. Nothing  is  told  of  either  Webster's  7th  of  March 
speech  or  Brook's  attempt  upon  Sumner.  Apart  from  their 
consequences,  both  were  by  their  symptomatic  significance 
events  of  such  magnitude  that  without  any  knowledge  of 
them  a  correct  understanding  of  the  general  situation  is 
impossible.  That  they  are  left  unnoticed  I  attribute  to  what 
is  in  my  opinion  the  greatest  defect  of  the  book,  and  it  is  a 
very  grave  one.  Professor  Wilson  does  not  duly  appreciate 
the  part  played  by  the  purely  moral  element  in  the  irrepres- 
sible conflict.  Wherever  this  has  been  the  originating, 
impelling,  and  formative  force,  the  light  is  dim — one  has 
more  or  less  to  guess  and  infer  what  one  ought  to  be 
emphatically  told — and  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  John 
Brown,  one  gets  a  positively  distorted  view,  because  the  most 
essential  traits  are  almost  absolutely  ignored.  The  shrill  and 
ever  shriller  commingling  of  Calhoun's  "a  good,  a  positixe 
good,"  and  the  abolitionist's  "the  sum  of  all  villainies,"  is,  after 
all,  the  keynote  of  the  sectional  controversy,  and  in  Mr,  Wil- 
son's pages  it  rings  upon  our  ears  but  in  a  mufifled  tone  and 
as  from  afar  off.  It  is  hardly  distinguishable  in  his  summing 
up  of  the  cause  the  Confederacy  is  contending  for:  "A  belated 
principle  of  government,  an  outgrown  economy,  an  impossible 
purpose."     I  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  striking  feature 
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of  the  book  until  I  accidentally  learned  that  Mr.  Wilson  is  a 
Virginian  (or  North  Carolinian?).  That  this  was  surprising 
news  to  me  sufficiently  proves  that,  in  my  opinion,  he  has 
not  laid  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  writing  history  in  a 
partisan  spirit.  I,  however,  do  think  that  the  bias  of  his 
Southern  blood  asserts  itself  to  some  extent,  and  casts  a  film 
over  his  eyes  in  regard  to  some  persons  and  questions. 
Whether  and  how  far  the  view  he  holds  of  the  original 
political  nature  of  the  Union  under  the  constitution  is  due 
to  the  same  reason  is  a  question  I  do  not  feel  entitled  even 
to  propound.  ]\Ir.  Cabot  Lodge  {Daniel  Webster,  p.  176)  has 
very  strikingly  proved  that  one  need  not  be  a  Southerner  to 
assert  most  apodeictically  that  for  some  forty  years  the 
opinions  of  the  Southern  States'  Rights  school  were  the  abso- 
lutely uncontradicted  creed  of  tlie  whole  American  people.  I 
have  merely  to  state  that  Mr.  Wilson  substantially  agrees 
with  Mr.  Lodge,  and  as  an  historian  explicitly  to  record  my 
dissent  from  them.  In  spite  of  all  Mr.  Wilson  says  on 
pp.  Ill,  112  of  the  "historian's  facts,"  the  North  would  stand 
in  a  truly  awful  predicament  if  it  were  true  and  the  ivJiole 
truth  what  these  two  gentlemen  maintain.  My  hearty  com- 
mendation of  the  book  can  go  out  to  the  world  only  accom- 
panied by  an  emphatic  protest. 

H.  VON  HOLST 
University  of  Chicago 


Representative  English  Literature,  from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson.  Selected  and 
Supplemented  with  Historical  Connections  and  a  Map. — By  Henry  S.  Pancoast. 
New  York  :   Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1S93,  pp.  xiii,  514.     Teachers'  price,  $r.6o. 

Mr.  Pancoast's  book  may  be  described,  in  brief,  as  an 
excellent  primer  of  English  literary  history,  combined  with  an 
excellent  selection  of  literary  specimens.  To  his  own  work  of 
exposition  and  criticism  he  devotes  somewhat  less  than  a  half 
of  his  five  hundred  pages.  Thus  his  original  matter  consti- 
tutes a  manual  comparable  in  bulk  to  the  popular  work  on  the 
same  subject  by  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke ;  and  if  the  parallel 
thus  suggested  by  similarity  in  magnitude  be  extended  to 
quality  also,  neither  in  felicity  of  plan  nor  in  grace  of  execu- 
tion need  Mr.  Pancoast  fear  comparison  with  the  distinguished 
English  scholar. 
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A  teacher  of  English  will  naturally  be  chary  in  selecting 
text-books  that  profess  to  expound  literature.  If  he  is  to 
admit  an  intermediary  between  himself  as  instructor  and  the 
masterpieces  to  which  he  is  to  introduce  his  pupils,  that  is,  if 
he  is  to  take  to  himself  a  partner  in  his  work  of  instruction, 
and  yet  not  efface  his  own  personality  so  as  to  become  a  mere 
hearer  of  recitations,  he  will  desire  to  find  in  his  author 
almost  a  duplicate  of  himself,  who  has  put  into  permanent 
form  his  own  ideas,  in  a  way  that  meets  his  standards  of 
grammar,  diction,  and  style, — who,  in  short,  has  made  the 
very  book  he  would  have  made  himself  had  he  had  the  inner 
prompting  to  such  an  enterprise  and  the  time  and  opportunity 
for  literary  work.  Perhaps  no  other  subject  is  susceptible  of 
so  various  treatment  as  literature.  First,  it  has  no  natural 
limits;  no  writer,  no  period,  no  literary  form  can  ever  be 
exhaustively  presented.  Then,  no  classification  of  the 
material  can  be  conceived  ever  to  take  rank  as  absolutely  final 
and  scientific;  one  arrangment  is  convenient  for  one  purpose, 
and  another  for  another;  one  student  has  organized  the  mass- 
of  matter  in  a  way  to  suit  himself,  and  cannot  easily  lay  out 
the  work  in  new  lines.  There  has  been  no  Linnaeus  or  Cuvier 
for  the  science  of  literature.  Then,  again,  one  student  is  wont 
to  conceive  literature  more  from  the  emotional  point  of  view, 
and  to  look  with  special  interest  for  the  pathetic  and  the 
humorous  elements  in  writers'  works  and  lives;  while  another 
finds  his  chief  satisfaction  in  tracing  historical  development 
and  in  setting  forth  relations  of  cause  and  effect. 

Very  judiciously  Mr.  Pancoast  has  made  a  small  book, 
ricfhtlv  considering  that  the  main  business  of  the  learner  is  to 
study  the  writers,  and  that  modern  criticism  has  no  other 
function  than  to  be  secondary  and  helpful  to  this  prime 
concern.  He  has  distinctly  made  a  beginner's  book,  though 
by  no  means  a  book  for  children.  His  aim  has  plainly  been 
to  give  the  impulse  of  interest  and  the  initial  guidance  needed 
to  start  readers  on  ventures  of  literary  exploration  that  will 
take  them  into  the  great  fields  of  classic  literature.  The 
public  he  contemplates  is  that  mass  of  fairly  educated  persons 
who  are  potential  students  of  the  older  writers,  but  w^ho,  being 
entangled  in  the  wilderness  of  contemporary  print,  lack  the 
power  to  clear  themselves  sufficiently  from  the  commonplace 
of  their  lives  to  make  a  wise  beginning  in  something  better. 
For  this  purpose  the  book  is  admirably  adapted. 
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It  would  be  impossible  to  bestow  this  praise  upon  the  book 
under  review  were  it  marked  by  any  salient  characteristic  that 
should  place  it  among  the  pedagogic  whimsies  of  the  day,  or 
if  its  language  were  in  the  least  degree  slovenly,  feeble,  or 
only  academically  correct.  In  doctrine  it  is  eminently  ortho- 
dox, discreet,  and  safe,  and  in  tone  unfailingly  noble  and 
appreciative.  The  lecturer  or  writer  on  English  literature  has 
to  resist  the  temptation  to  play  with  his  Steele,  his  Goldsmith, 
kis  Burns,  and  to  mock  his  Dr.  Johnson;  and  I  have  known 
one  bookmaker  who  ventured  even  to  patronize  Shakspere. 
From  the  affectations  of  the  writer  anxious  to  make  a  heed- 
less reader  smile  Mr.  Pancoast  is  altogether  free.  As  a  writer 
of  English  he  deserves  only  praise.  His  language  is  exem- 
plary from  the  pedagogic  point  of  view,  and,  better  than  that, 
is  always  interesting  and  stimulating. 

For  the  purpose  of  his  book  Mr.  Pancoast  recognizes,  in 
English  literature,  four  main  periods,  which  he  styles,  I.  The 
Period  of  Preparation;  II.  The  Period  of  Italian  Influence; 
III.  The  Period  of  French  Influence;  IV.  The  Modern 
English  Period.  The  first  and  fourth  of  these  designations 
are  sufficiently  colorless  not  to  interfere  with  the  conceptions 
which  the  learner  will  gradually  form  of  the  periods  so  dis- 
tinguished. Whether  the  second  and  third  periods  should  be 
so  named — conclusively  and  decisively,  as  it  w'ere — in  a  book 
for  learners,  may  be  questioned.  First  impressions  are  deep. 
The  facts  of  Italian  and  French  influence  in  the  periods  thus 
named  are  of  course  beyond  question.  The  only  query  to  be 
offered  is  whether  these  facts  are  so  conspicuously  dominant 
and  pervasive  in  those  periods  that  a  learner  should  be  asked 
to  remember  them  as  being  adequate  characterizations.  It  is 
not  easy  to  find  good,  significant  names  for  literary  periods. 
Sufficiently  to  describe  a  period  requires  many  paragraphs;  to 
describe  it  sufficiently  with  a  name  is  impossible. 

Could  Mr.  Pancoast's  own  work,  with  its  useful  tabulations, 
its  full  references  to  authorities,  and  its  map,  be  issued  by 
itself,  without  the  selections,  it  would  make  a  neat  booklet 
that  many  teachers  might  find  useful  as  a  pupil's  manual. 
The  classics  desirable  for  use  in  school  are  now  so  abundantly 
accessible,  rendering  it  possible  to  change  reading  matter  from 
term  to  term,  that  it  seems  needless  to  insert  any  such  in  a 
work  of  expository  criticism  and  history.  For  the  public  he 
had    in   view    Mr.    Pancoast    is  doubtless    entirely    right,  but 
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another   large   public    might    welcome    his    work    in  a    much 
smaller  and  less  expensive  form. 

Samuel  Tiiurber 

GiKLs'  High  School, 

Boston,  jMass. 


Robinson's  Neiw  Primary  Arithmetic.     New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago : 

American  Book  Co.,  1892,  pp.  So.      Price  18  cents. 

Robinson's  New  Rudiments  of  Arithmetic.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and 
Chicago  :  American  Book  Co.,  1892,  pp.  224.     Price  30  cents. 

Robinson's  New^  Practical  Arithmetic.     New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago  : 

American  Book  Co.,  1892,  pp.  416.     Price  65  cents. 
Elements  of  Arithmetic. — By  Willl-vm  J.  Milne,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.     New  York, 

Cincinnati,  and  Chicago  :  American  Book  Co.,  1893,  pp.  240.     Price  30  cents. 

Standard  Arithmetic.  A  Complete  Course  for  Schools  and  Academies. — By 
WiLLi.vM  J.  Milne,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago: 
American  Book  Co.,  1892,  pp.  428.     Price  65  cents. 

No  other  study  of  the  common  school  curriculum  has  been 
so  fully  reduced  to  a  "pedagogic  form"  as  that  of  arithmetic. 
Here  least  of  all  one  would  look  for  any  radical  change  in  the 
plan  and  make-up  of  text-books.  The  recent  revision  of  the 
time-honored  Robinson  series,  and  the  addition  by  the  Amer- 
ican Book  Co.  to  its  already  overstocked  book  list  of  two 
wholly  new  arithmetics,  seem,  however,  to  prove  the  contrary. 
Possibly  the  demand  for  new  editions  and  new  authors,  and 
not  any  important  departure  as  regards  form  or  contents,  has 
led  to  this  fresh  supply. 

A  publishing  house  of  the  size  and  importance  of  the 
American  Book  Co.,  which  aims  to  keep  always  in  touch  with 
the  wants  of  the  school  public,  could  hardly  make  a  mistake  in 
bringing  out  new  books  when  there  was  no  considerable  demand. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  concluded  that  the  end  has  not  yet  been 
reached  in  the  improvement  of  school  texts  in  arithmetic. 

The  relative  importance  of  arithmetic  as  a  practical  study 
in  the  elementary  schools  has  been  largely  discussed  within 
the  last  five  or  ten  years.  Not  a  few  of  the  most  prominent 
educators  believe  its  value  to  be  exceedingly  overrated.  The 
time  usually  allotted  to  it  in  most  schools  is  altogether  out  of 
proportion  to  the  benefits  obtained.  The  reason  for  this  dis- 
proportion of  attention  is  found,  no  doubt,  in  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  study.  It  is  a  subject  that  most  teachers  like  to 
teach;  it  is  one  also  that  the  majority  of  pupils  like  to  study; 
it  is  exact  in  its  processes,  and  definite  in  its  results.     Unlike 
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the  teaching  of  language,  history,  and  geography,  results  can 
be  accurately  determined,  in  respect  both  to  the  training  and 
the  knowledge  acquired.  For  these  reasons,  among  others, 
arithmetic  has  occupied,  and  from  every  indication  is  likely  to 
occupy  in  the  future,  a  large  share  of  the  time  and  attention 
of  the  elementary  schools. 

All  authorities  are  agreed  that  three  things  at  least  are 
requisite  to  the  successful  teaching  of  elementary  mathemat- 
ics, viz.,  a  concrete  presentation  of  the  elementary  facts  and 
processes,  the  omission  of  what  is  non-essential,  and  an  inductive 
method.  All  new  text-books,  therefore,  must  contain  these 
features  in  order  to  give  general  satisfaction. 

The  Robinson  series  of  arithmetics  are  as  well  known  to  the 
American  teacher  as  any  school  books  that  could  be  named. 
For  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more  their  use  has  been  almost 
without  precedent.  In  bringing  out  a  revised  series  the  pub- 
lishers have  evidently  aimed  to  accomplish  two  things, 
namely :  to  meet  the  demand  for  something  new  while  not  at 
the  same  time  rendering  the  old  series  obsolete  by  so  complete 
a  revision  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  old  and  the  new 
to  be  used  side  by  side  in  the  same  class.  To  retain  the  same 
order  of  topics  and  the  same  numbering  of  pages  and  para- 
graphs as  in  the  old,  although  an  advantage  from  the  publish- 
ers* standpoint  for  the  reasons  named,  has  resulted  in  a  book 
that  must  be  regarded  as  new  in  name  only.  A  thorough 
revision  to  accord  with  the  most  advanced  ideas  could  only  be 
effected  by  rewriting  a  considerable  portion,  and  by  a  complete 
rearrangement  of  topics,  pagings,  paragraphings,  etc. 

The  principal  change  in  the  Primary  Aritlnnctic  is  to  be 
found  in  the  initial  pages  headed  "Suggestions  to  Teachers." 
Here  an  effort  is  made  to  show  how  the  first  steps  in  teaching 
the  facts  of  number  may  be  made  objective.  The  funda- 
mental processes  are  taken  up  consecutively  with  old  time 
order,  to  wit,  first  addition,  then  subtraction,  followed  by 
multiplication  and  division.  Fractions  are  not  treated  simul- 
taneously with  addition,  etc.,  but  arc  taken  up  after  the 
completion  of  division.  They  are  discussed  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way.  After  showing  by  objective  illustration  the 
fractional  parts  of  the  unit,  the  first  question  asked  is:  "What 
is  \  of  6?"  a  question  in  no  wise  suggested  by  the  preliminary 
instruction.  This  confusion  of  ideas  and  of  terms,  now  so 
generally  avoided    by  good   teachers,  is  characteristic   of  the 
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whole  treatment  of  fractions.  It  cannot  truthfully  be  said 
that  the  Nezv  Primary  Arithmetic  possesses  any  features  that 
make  it  essentially  "new"  or  that  render  it  particularly 
attractive  to  the  best  teachers  of  elementary  numbers. 

The  New  Rudiments  of  Arithmetic  also  appears  in  a  revised 
form.  There  have  been  prefaced  about  forty  pages  of  intro- 
ductory matter  to  render  the  prior  use  of  the  Neiv  Primary 
Arithmetic  uitnecessary,  thereby  making  a  two-book  series 
possible.  As  in  the  Akiu  Primary  so  also  in  the  Nezv  Riidi- 
inents  few  changes  except  in  "dress"  have  been  introduced. 
All  the  merits  and  some  of  the  defects  of  the  old  edition 
remain. 

In  the  treatment  of  simple  interest,  for  instance,  the  order 
followed  is  first  the  definition;  next  the  illustrative  example, 
and  then  the  rule;  anything  resembling  an  inductive  method 
of  treatment  is  wholly  wanting.  To  be  sure,  the  teacher  may 
omit  the  consideration  of  the  rule  until  after  the  study  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  problems,  but  the  average  teacher  is 
pretty  certain  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  text-book,  which 
should  therefore  be  a  guide  to  right  method. 

The  New  Practical  Arithmetic,  like  all  the  books  written  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  contains  more  matter  than  the  best 
schools  of  to-day  believe  it  wise  to  attempt  to  teach.  The 
proof  of  division  by  casting  out  nines  and  elevens  is  dis- 
cussed. Circulating  decimals,  roots  of  any  degree,  the  pro- 
gressions, annuities,  etc.,  are  all  considered  at  some  length. 
The  features  of  the  old  book  that  have  made  it  extremely 
popular  in  the  past,  namely,  its  model  solutions,  lucid  expla- 
nations, numerous  and  well-selected  examples,  are  still 
retained.  The  series  in  its  revised  form  will  undoubtedly 
continue  to  be  popular  with  no  inconsiderable  number  of 
teachers  who  had  become  attached  to  the  old  books  by 
long  use. 

In  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  a  radically  new  text-book 
in  arithmetic,  the  Milne  series  has  been  brought  out  simultane- 
ously with  the  Robinson  revision.  Of  the  Milne  series  much 
can  be  said  in  praise.  Not  being  restricted  by  any  prior 
series,  the  paging  and  paragraphing  of  which  must  be  retained 
at  any  cost,  the  author  has  been  left  entirely  free  to  make  a 
text-book  in  accord  with  modern  ideas  of  teaching. 

The  series  consists  of  two  books  only.  In  the  FJements  of 
Arithjuctic  the  development  of  the  ideas  of  number  is  rational. 
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progressive,  and  highly  satisfactory.  The  principle  that  only 
by  frequent  repetition  and  drill  can  pupils  be  made  proficient, 
has  not  been  lost  sight  of  by  the  author.  To  develop  in  the 
pupil  the  habit  of  investigating  for  himself  the  various  topics 
that  successively  claim  his  attention  is  one  of  the  aims  the 
author  has  constantly  kept  before  him.  Numerous  oral 
exercises  for  drill  in  "mental"  arithmetic  and  frequent  review 
exercises  characterize  the  first  book  of  the  series.  The  omis- 
sion of  subject  matter  too  difificult  or  too  abstract  for  young 
pupils  is  to  be  commended. 

The  Standard  Arithmetic  is  a  most  attractive  text-book.  In 
the  preface  the  aims  of  arithmetic  teaching  and  the  requisites 
of  a  good  text-book  are  fully  set  forth.  Dr.  Milne  may  be, 
congratulated  that  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  book  that 
may  fairly  be  expected  to  accomplish  these  aims. 

A.  B.  P. 


IX. 
EDITORIAL 

Whether  or  not  "  university  participation,"  as  outlined  by- 
Professor  Hart  in   this  issue  of  the   REVIEW,  is  to  take  the 
place  of  "  university  extension,"  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he   exposes  the  weakness  of  the  "  pour  in "  process   usually 
employed  in  lecturing  to  public  school  teachers.     The  greater 
part  of  the  lecturing  done  by  university  extension   speakers, 
institute   conductors,    and    school    superintendents,    furnishes 
conspicuous  examples  of  bad  teaching.     It  is  one  of  the  most 
deplorable  things  about  public  school  work  that  it  is  necessary 
to  subject  teachers  to  minute  supervision,  and  to  re-enforce 
their  scholarship  by  constant   instruction.     The  true  remedy  is 
to  take  such  measures  as  will  insure  the  possession  of  needed 
scholarship  and   professional  training  before  the  actual  work 
of  teaching  begins.     Unfortunately,  the  progress  toward  this 
goal   is   extremely  slow.     In   the   meantime,  the   aid    of  the 
colleges  and  universities  in   the   instruction    of  teachers,  par- 
ticularly when  given  along  the  lines   indicated   by  Professor 
Hart,  cannot  be  too  warmly  welcomed  or  too  highly  appre- 
ciated. 

It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that,  in  the  larger  cities, 
"  university  participation  "  can,  in  the  nature  of  things,  reach 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  teachers.  Take,  for  example. 
New  York  City  with  its  four  thousand  teachers.  The  resources 
of  the  six  strongest  universities  in  the  country  would  be 
unequal  to  the  task  of  admitting  all  these  teachers  to  "  partici- 
pation." And  this  will  continue  to  be  the  case  so  long  as 
each  teacher  is  required  to  teach  all  the  studies  of  each  par- 
ticular grade.  Were  the  departmental  system  of  teaching 
adopted,  at  least  for  the  higher  grammar  grades,  the  work  of 
instructing  the  teachers  would  be  rendered  very  much  easier. 
Instead  of  instructing  all  the  teachers  in  each  subject,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  instruct  each  teacher  in  only  one  subject. 


The  management  of  the  New  York  City  public  schools  has 
for  many  years  been  subjected   to  severe  criticism  from  both 
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the-  press  and  the  public.  One  of  the  most  deplorable  results 
of  mismanagement,  however,  is  one  to  which  public  attention 
has  not  been  prominently  called,  namely,  the  absence  of  high 
schools — schools  to  round  out  the  education  commenced  in 
the  elementary  schools,  and  to  prepare  students  for  college. 
The  original  error  was  made  in  attem.pting  to  found  two 
so-called  colleges  on  the  basis  of  the  grammar  schools.  These 
institutions  are,  it  is  true,  occupied  chiefly  with  high  school 
work,  but  the  attempt  to  overload  the  courses  of  study  with 
subjects  culled  from  the  bona  fide  college  curriculum  has  seri- 
ously impaired  their  efificiency  as  high  schools.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  the  largest  and  richest  city  in  the  country  is 
to-day  without  a  high  school  in  the  proper  sense  of  that 
term. 

In  attempting  to  supply  this  deficiency  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has  fallen  into  another  grievous  error.  It  has  decreed 
that  a  high  school  course  of  one  year  shall  be  established  in 
each  grammar  school  for  those  students  who  do  not  desire  to 
pursue  their  studies  in  the  "  colleges."  The  objections  to  this 
scheme  are  patent :  the  establishm.ent  of  these  classes  is  bound 
to  shut  out  thousands  of  pupils  who  are  clamoring  for  admis- 
sion to  the  lower  grades};  the  course  is  too  short ;  there  are  no 
facilities  in  the  grammar  schools  such  as  are  required  for  high 
school  work  ;  and  all  the  work  is  to  be  done  by  a  single  teacher, 
whereas  the  most  prominent  note  of  high  school  work  is  that 
each  subject  should  be  taught  by  a  single  teacher,  and  that 
teacher  a  specialist.  In  the  best  view  of  the  case,  the  scheme 
must  be  regarded  as  merely  a  temporary  makeshift.  Its  adop- 
tion by  the  Board  of  Education  may  be  welcomed  only  as 
evidence  that  that  body  has  some  faint  idea  of  doing  some- 
thing to  remedy  the  mistakes  of  its  predecessors.  New  York 
City  should  have  at  least  a  dozen  flourishing  high  schools, 
equipped  with   all  necessary  appliances. 


All  who  are  interested  in  secondary  education  are  eagerly 
looking  forward  to  the  publication  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ten,  President  Eliot  chairman,  appointed  by  the 
National  Educational  Association.  The  report,  however,  will 
not  be  ready  before  autumn.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
committee  appointed  ten  conferences  to  consider  the  chief  sub- 
jects of  study  usually  pursued  in  secondary  schools.  These 
conferences  met  in  December  of  last  year,  and  the  members 
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have  since  been  engaged  in  formulating  the  results  of  their 
deliberations.  Only  five  of  these  reports — those  on  Greek, 
modern  languages,  English  history,  and  mathematics — are  com- 
pleted and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  chairman.  The  other 
reports  are  well  advanced,  but  not  until  they  are  all  received, 
and  their  contents  shall  have  been  thoroughly  worked  over  by 
the  Committee  of  Ten,  will  it  be  possible  to  present  the  result 
to  the  public. 

Among  the  great  educators  of  America  must  be  enrolled 
General  Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong,  principal  of  the  Hamp- 
ton Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute.  As  a  commander  of 
colored  troops  during  the  Civil  War  he  won  a  soldier's  fame  for 
skill  and  bravery.  But  it  is  as  principal  of  the  Hampton  Nor- 
mal Institute  that  his  memory  will  dwell  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen.  He  founded,  organized,  and  directed  that  school. 
Devoting  all  his  energies  to  the  civilizing  of  the  negro  and 
Indian  races,  he  chose  for  his  life  work  the  training  of  negro 
and  Indian  teachers  who  should  carry  the  blessings  of  educa- 
tion to  their  own  races.  The  obstacles  to  be  overcome  were 
enormous,  but  his  patience,  steadfastness,  tact,  and  zeal  tri- 
umphed over  all  difificulties  ;  and  years*  before  his  death,  at  the 
comparatively  early  age  of  fifty-four,  he  saw  his  school  firmly 
established  and  hundreds  of  teachers  whom  it  had  trained  work- 
ing with  skill  and  earnestness  to  make  the  freedman  free 
indeed.  The  story  of  his  work  will  hereafter  be  told  in  detail 
in  these  pages ;  and  the  more  it  is  studied  the  more  it  will  be 
found  to  reflect  the  luster  of  noble  devotion  to  the  self-imposed 
labor  of  uplifting  the  down-trodden  and  neglected.  Of  General 
Armstrong,  if  of  any  man,  it  may  be  truly  said  : 

•  The  holy  supper  is  kept,  indeed, 

In  whatso  we  share  with  another's  need  ; 

Not  that  which  we  give,  but  what  we  share, 

For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare  ; 

\Vho  bestows  himself  with  his  alms  feeds  three — 

Himself,  his  hungering  neighbor,  and  me. 


In  requiring  satisfactory  teaching  of  English,  especially  com- 
position, for  at  least  three  hours  each  week  during  the  entire 
academic  course,  as  a  condition  of  admission  to  the  University 
of  New  York,  or  of  retention  on  the  list  of  institutions  in  good 
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standing,  the  regents  have  taken  a  most  important  and 
necessary  step.  Three  hours  a  week  is  the  very  smallest 
amount  of  time  that  should  be  given  in  any  high  school  to  the 
study  of  the  English  language,  of  English  literature,  and  of 
English  composition.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  that  the 
regents'  examinations,  which  so  largely  govern  the  teaching  in 
the  secondary  schools  of  New  York,  shall  be  so  framed  as  to 
lead  the  increased  efforts  of  the  teachers  of  English  into  proper 
channels.  If  the  examinations  are  framed  in  the  narrow  spirit 
of  merely  grammatical  criticism,  the  increase  in  the  amount  of 
time  given  to  the  study  of  English  will  result  in  but  little  ben- 
efit. If  students  are  to  derive  the  maximum  of  benefit  from 
the  study  of  English,  literature  taught  with  a  view  to  an 
appreciation  of  its  artistic  beauty  and  moral  power  must  be 
made  the  backbone  of  the  study. 


Another  proposition  emanating  from  the  regents  of  the 
University  of  New  York,  though  not  yet  adopted,  would  prob- 
ably have  a  greater  effect  in  securing  attention  to  English 
composition  in  secondary  schools  than  the  mere  increase  of 
time  given  to  that  study.  This  is:  "  That,  beginning  with  the 
academic  year  1893-94,  answer  papers  which  would  be  accepted 
for  the  subject  matter  may  be  rejected  for  untidiness,  illegible 
writing,  or  bad  English."  Bad  English  certainly  ought  to 
form  sufficient  ground  for  the  rejection  of  any  answer  paper, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  "  untidiness  "  or  poor  penmanship 
ought  to  be  visited  with  equal  condemnation.  If  the  proposed 
rule  with  regard  to  "  untidiness  "  and  "  illegible  writing  "  were 
enforced,  many  of  the  greatest  scholars  would,  if  they  presented 
themselves  to  the  examiners  of  the  University  of  New  York, 
find  themselves  on  the  list  of  the  rejected.  Some  slighter,  *yet 
sufficient,  punishment,  for  ink  blots  and  poor  penmanship  might 
surely  be  found. 


No  part  of  the  work  of  the  regents  of  the  University  of  New 
York  in  recent  years  is  worthy  of  higher  commendation  than 
their  efforts  to  raise  the  standard  of  scholarship  required  for 
entrance  to  the  law  and  medical  schools  of  the  State.  In  line 
with  this  policy  is  the  determination  not  to  confer  hereafter 
the  honorary  degree  of  M.  D.      The  public  safety  demands 
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that  no  man  should  bear  that  degree  who  has  not  earned  it  by 
a  hberal  education  and  a  thorough  course  of  professional 
training. 


The  afifiliation  of  the  Teachers'  College  with  Columbia  Uni- 
versity will  not  only  strengthen  the  former  institution,  but  will 
enable  the  latter  to  offer  to  intending  teachers,  or  to  those  in 
actual  service,  opportunities  for  instruction  and  research  in 
pedagogy  such  as  cannot  be  found  in  any  other  university 
in  the  world.  The  courses  in  history  of  education  and  in  the 
science  and  art  of  teaching  may  form  part  of  the  required  work 
for  the  degrees  of  master  of  arts  and  doctor  of  philosophy,  but 
it  is  in  keeping  with  the  reputation  of  Columbia  that  the 
granting  of  degrees  will  not  be  cheapened  by  giving  them  in 
pedagogy  alone.  The  doctor's  and  master's  degrees  will,  as  in 
the  past,  be  conferred  only  on  those  who  have  attained  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  These  advantages  are  open  to 
women  as  well  as  to  men.  "  Women,"  it  is  announced,  "  who 
are  students  in  the  Teachers'  College,  and  who  comply  with 
the  necessary  conditions  as  to  previous  collegiate  training,  may 
become  candidates  for  the  Columbia  College  degrees  by  regis- 
tering  themselves  at  Barnard  College,  without  additional 
expense."  Students  not  candidates  for  a  degree  are  admitted 
to  such  courses  as  they  are  qualified  to  enter.  Apart  from  the 
variety  of  the  pedagogical  courses  presented  to  students  at 
Columbia,  the  signal  advantage  possessed  by  its  department  of 
pedagogy  is  that  in  the  Teachers'  College  they  v/ill  find  an 
admirable  school  for  observation,  practice,  and  experiment. 


It  is  highly  satisfactory  to  learn  that  many  distinguished 
foreigners  have  signified  their  intention  to  be  present  at  the 
Educational  Congress  to  be  held  in  Chicago  in  connection  with 
the  World's  Fair  on  July  25  to  28,  inclusive.  The  topics  to  be 
discussed  will  be  of  national  and  international  interest.  Mem- 
bership in  the  National  Educational  Association  entitles  the 
member  not  only  to  participate  in  the  congress  and  to  special 
privileges  at  the  fair,  but  to  the  published  volume  of  proceed- 
ings. 
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AUTHORIZED  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

At  their  last  meeting  the  regents  granted  the  hearings 
required  by  law,  and  after  careful  consideration  revoked  the 
charter  of  the  New  York  College  of  Magnetics,  and  of  the 
Druidic  Bauchoreion,  whose  power  to  confer  degrees  had  been 
improperly  assumed  because  a  certificate  of  incorporation  had 
been  filed  under  the  general  laws. 

Catholic  summer  school  of  America. — This  institution, 
to  be  located  on  four  hundred  acres  adjoining  the  Hotel 
Champlain  near  Plattsburg,  and  to  undertake  for  the  Catholics 
a  work  similar  to  that  of  Chautauqua  for  the  Protestants, 
received  an  absolute  charter. 

Conditions  for  library  charters. —  Voted,  That  at  least  one 
thousand  dollars  in  property  be  required  as  a  minimum  for  the 
incorporation  of  a  public  library  with  an  absolute  charter,  but 
that  a  provisional  charter  may  be  granted  to  libraries  with  less 
property  on  evidence  that  suitable  efforts  will  be  made  to 
acquire  within  a  reasonable  time  the  property  necessary  for  an 
absolute  charter. 

The  following  definitions  are  the  guide  in  deciding  whether 
a  library  is  entitled  to  be  counted  as  a  "public  library": 

It  must  be  open  without  charge  for  either  reference  or  lend- 
ing, or  both,  to  all  citizens  of  the  locality  who  conform  to  the 
rules  approved  by  the  regents.  These  rules  may  exclude  all 
disorderly  or  offensive  persons,  children  under  twelve  years  of 
age,  and  in  special  cases,  each  of  wiiich  must  be  separately 
approved,  may  open  the  library  only  to  one  sex. 

Every  library  must  be  open  at  least  one  hour  on  three  days 
of  each  week;  in  villages  of  two  thousand  or  more  inhabitants 
must  be  open  at  least  two  hours  daily  for  not  less  than  six 
days  of  each  week;  and  in  villages  or  cities  of  ten  thousand  or 
more  inhabitants  must  be  open  at  least  six  hours  daily. 

To  be  counted  as  public,  a  college  or  academy  library  must 
be  open  at  least  six  hours  daily  in  term  time,  and  in  vacation 
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must  be  open  at  least  one  hour  on  each  of  three  days  of 
each  week. 

These  rules  shall  not  require  any  library  to  be  kept  open  on 
legal  holidays  or  on  Sundays. 

It  was  found  that  the  maximum  of  two  hundred  dollars  for 
apportionment  to  any  one  library,  which  the  regents  had  set  at 
their  December  meeting,  put  at  a  disadvantage  some  of  the 
larger  libraries,  which  under  the  old  law  had  received  a  much 
larger  amount  from  the  district  library  money,  and  it  was  there- 
fore voted  to  apportion  to  any  library  for  the  present  fiscal 
year  as  much  as  it  received  from  the  district  library  money  in 
1892,  provided  that  all  other  conditions  are  met. 

Honorary  medical  degrees. — Numerous  protests  from 
prominent  physicians  were  submitted  urging  the  regents  not 
to  act  under  the  old  laws,  authorizing  them  in  their  discretion 
to  confer  the  honorary  degree  of  M.  D.  on  three  persons  nom- 
inated each  year  by  various  societies.     It  was 

Voted,  That  it  is  inexpedient  for  the  regents  hereafter  to 
confer  the  honorary  degree  of  M.  D.  on  physicians  nominated 
by  the  State  medical  societies  as  authorized  by  the  laws  of 
1840,  ch.  366;  of  1862,  ch.  268,  §  3  ;  and  of  1868,  ch.  152,  §  14. 

Teaching  of  English. —  Voted,  That  the  regents  require  sat- 
isfactory teaching  of  the  English  language,  especially  in  compo- 
sition, for  at  least  three  hours  each  week  during  the  academic 
course  as  a  condition  of  admission  to  the  University  or  of 
retention  on  the  list  of  institutions  in  good  standing  and 
entitled  to  receive  apportionments  from  the  academic  fund. 

That  the  following  plan  be  submitted  to  the  principals  of 
the  State  for  suggestions  and  criticisms,  and  that  the  results  be 
reported  to  the  next  meeting: 

That  beginning  with  the  academic  year  1893-94  answer 
papers  which  would  be  accepted  for  the  subject-matter  may 
be  rejected  for  untidiness,  illegible  writing,  or  bad  English. 

That  pass  cards  or  other  credentials  may  be  issued  for  sub- 
ject-matter only,  if  stamped  as  "deficient  in  English"  or  "not 
passed  in  English,"  but  that  no  credential  without  such  plain 
limitation  on  its  face  shall  be  issued  to  any  candidate  whose 
answer  papers  have  been  reported  by  the  revisers  as  below  the 
minimum  fixed  for  neatness,  handwriting,  and  use  of  English 
till  such  candidate  shall  either  pass  the  subject  again  satisfac- 
torily or  pass  an  English  examination  showing  that  he  has 
corrected  the  faults  for  which  his  former  papers  were  reported. 
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That  the  opinion  of  the  principals  be  also  asked  on  the  plan 
of  rejecting  unconditionally  papers  deficient  in  English,  neat- 
ness, or  legibility. 

That  the  chancellor  appoint,  if  available  funds  allow,  a  spe- 
cial inspector  and  examiner  in  English,  who  shall  by  personal 
inspection,  correspondence,  and  special  study  give  his  time  to 
improving  the  teaching  of  English  in  the  institutions  of  the 
university,  and  shall  take  charge,  under  the  director,  of  the 
preparation  of  question  papers  in  English  and  of  the  marking 
of  all  papers  for  English. 

Law  student  requirements. — That  this  board  believes  it 
would  be  for  public  interests  if  the  court  of  appeals  would 
again  amend  its  rules  for  admission  to  the  bar,  so  that  a  min- 
imum of  thirty  prescribed  counts  should  be  required  for  pre- 
liminary education,  and  that  not  less  than  fifty  miscellaneous 
counts  representing  a  three-year  high  school  course  should  be 
required  for  candidates  offering  an  equivalent  for  the  prescribed 
thirty  counts. 

Examinations  to  show  fitness  for  work  under  the 
supervision  of  the  regents. — There  have  been  numerous 
applications  for  special  examinations  of  a  higher  grade  than 
provided  by  the  public  school  system,  in  order  to  prove  quali- 
fications for  positions  in  institutions  of  higher  education. 
This  would  not  be  a  license  to  teach,  but  a  stimulus  to  more 
thorough  preparation.  As  a  condition  of  admission  to  such 
examinations  candidates  might  be  required  to  hold  the  first- 
grade  State  license  for  teachers  in  common  schools.  The 
regents  now  give  examinations  and  credentials  showing  quali- 
fications in  law,  medicine,  librarianship,  accounts,  stenogra- 
phy, etc.,  and  school  officers  and  teachers  urge  that  some 
opportunity  be  given  to  those  even  more  closely  identified 
with  regents'  work. 

Voted,  That  the  examinations  department  submit  to  the 
regents  a  plan  for  examination  and  credentials  specially 
designed  to  show  the  fitness  of  candidates  to  be  teachers  in 
the  institutions  of  the  university,  and  also  if  practicable  to 
show  fitness  for  extension,  museum,  or  other  educational  work 
connected  with  institutions  of  the  University  as  the  library 
school  credentials  now  show  fitness  for  library  work. 
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SAMUEL  CHAPMAN  ARMSTRONG 

The  country  has  lost  by  death  during  the  present  year  two 
men  of  extraordinary  distinction  in  the  sphere  of  religious 
aspiration  and  humanitarian  devotion,  whose  Hves,  while  widely 
separated  in  the  nature  of  their  personal  gifts  and  the  direction 
of  their  activities,  were  nevertheless  so  linked  together  by  a 
certain  common  glory  of  enthusiasm,  and  by  similarity  of  aim, 
that  to  those  who  knew  them  both  one  name  suggests  the 
other:  Phillips  Brooks  and  Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong. 
The  superficial  differences  are  of  course  very  apparent  which 
existed  between  the  great  preacher,  who,  for  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  poured  out  an  inspired  volume  of  thought  and 
feeling;  a  stream,  sunlit,  impetuous,  life-giving,  of  a  qualit}'  so 
fine  that  it  seemed  to  have  burst  from  some  divine  and  track- 
less source  as  it  pushed  onward  and  leaped  all  barriers  in  its 
zeal  to  quench  the  thirst  of  men;  and  the  great  educator  of 
the  negro  and  the  Indian,  whose  life  was  so  intensely  and 
sharply  executive,  involving  the  conception  and  execution  of 
great  plans  and  the  raising  and  expenditure  of  great  sums  of 
money.  Both  were  men  of  genius,  either  qx\^  facile princcps 
in  his  own  sphere.  Neither  name  .suggests  a  compeer.  To 
the  one  the  function  seemed  to  be  given  of  standing  on  the 
mount  and  of  communing  with  God,  of  delivering  to  a  waiting 
people  His  lively  oracles;  while  to  the  other  was  committed 
the  task  of  elevating  a  depressed,  enslaved  race,  wanderers  in 
the  world's  wilderness,  beset  with  dangers  and  surrounded  by 
enemies.     But  the  points  of  similarity  existing  between  these 
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two  eminent  men  are  more  striking  than  those  of  difference. 
The  structure  of  the  whole  great  work  of  both  rested  tranquilly 
upon  the  bed-rock  of  a  deep  and  simple  faith,  which  made  the 
entire  life  of  either  shoot  straight  to  its  peculiar  mark. 
Neither  the  preacher  nor  the  educator  doubted  for  a  moment 
that  he  was  called  of  God  to  do  a  special  and  peculiar  work  in 
his  day  and  generation ;  and  how  were  they  both  straitened 
until  it  was  accomplished !  This  faith  was  so  tremendous  in 
its  impelling  power  that,  in  the  case  of  both,  self,  even  when 
regarded  only  for  the  work's  sake,  seemed  to  receive  too  little 
consideration.  One  port  reached,  no  time  was  allowed  for 
calking  rent  seams  and  bracing  strained  timbers  before  the 
craft  put  to  sea  again.  The  two  men  were  also  strikingly 
alike  in  one  of  the  outgrowths  of  their  faith,  a  beautiful  uncon- 
sciousness of  self,  a  natural  humility,  which  may  have  resulted 
partly  from  temperament,  but  mainly  from  ability  to  see  the 
extent  and  majesty  of  their  work,  and  to  see  it  alone.  Its 
picture  occupied  the  whole  field  of  vision;  the  moral  retina 
seemed  alive  to  no  other  impression.  They  were  alike  in 
being  men  essentially  of  their  time,  in  a  lofty,  spiritual  sense 
of  that  term,  and  they  were  quietly  and  unobtrusively  Ameri- 
can, profoundly  interested  in  the  present  unfoldings  of  the 
country's  history,  keenly  observant  of  all  variations  promising 
fruitage  or  menacing  failure,  and  both  seeking  to  use  to  the 
utmost  the  extraordinary  powers  and  opportunities  granted 
them  to  labor  for  a  ripe  harvest :  the  one  from  the  pulpit  of 
Trinity  appealing  for  righteousness  to  an  audience  wide  as  the 
land — almost,  one  might  say,  as  the  world — the  other,  whether 
in  his  school  at  Hampton  Roads,  or  in  his  incessant  forays 
East  and  North  for  teachers  and  funds  with  which  to  carry  on 
and  develop  his  work.  The  appeal  in  either  case  was  irre- 
sistible, because  the  truth  on  which  it  rested  and  the  necessity 
which  lay  back  of  it,  were  made  so  clear  by  the  reality  of  the 
man  who  uttered  it ;  it  came,  in  both  instances,  from  a  nature 
where  intellectual  and  moral  force  had  become  homogeneous, 
where  the  man,  inspired  by  the  loftiest  purpose,  and  seeing 
the    details    of     his    work     with    clear,    perfectly    adjusted 
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vision,   presented    an    unbroken    symmetry    of    development 
to  the  world. 

What  finer  product  has  the  country  to  offer  as  a  proof  of  its 
fertility — since  exhibitions  are  the  order  of  the  day — than  these 
two  lives  whose  work  has  ended  almost  simultaneously?  Both 
so  rich  in  evident  results  and  in  that  contagious  inspiration 
which  is  perhaps  the  greatest  of  their  gifts  to  those  of  their 
fellows  who  in  any  way  are  working  toward  similar  ends. 

The  facts    concerning  General  Armstrong's  parentage,  his 
birthplace,  and  the  peculiar  surroundings  of  his  childhood  are 
generally  known.     They  go  far  to  explain  the  essential  char- 
acteristics of  his  life  and  work,  and  the  extraordinary  aptitude 
that  he  showed  for  meeting  successfully  its  novel  exigencies. 
His  father.  Rev.  Richard  Armstrong,  was  a  native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, of  rugged  Scotch-Irish  stock,  steeped  in  rigid  Presby- 
terianism,  with  its  stern  morality,  its  high  ideals  of  duty,  and 
its    balance    of  limitations.     He    proved    himself    a    wholly 
devoted   and   highly    useful    man.     His   mother  was  Clarissa 
Chapman,   a  native   of   Massachusetts.     She    was   of    Puritan 
ancestry,  a  woman  of  ability  and  devoted  piety,  from  whom 
her  son  Samuel  drew  much   of  his  ardent    and    imaginative 
temperament.     Both  parents  gave  themselves  unreservedly  to 
missionary  work  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  island  of  Hawaii 
being   chosen   as  their    home.      This    exclusively  missionary 
service  on  the  part  of  Rev.  Richard  Armstrong  and  his  wife 
dated  from  the  year  1831  to  1847,  when  the  elder  Armstrong, 
in  view  of  the  talents  and  high  character  which  he  had  shown, 
and  his  devotion  to  native  interests,  became  minister  of  public 
instruction,  and  as  such,  until  his  death  in  i860,  he  took  charge 
of,  and  in  part  built  up,  the  five  hundred  Hawaiian  free  schools 
and  some  of  the  higher  educational  work  in  the  island.     In 
this  verdant,    semi-tropical    island  of   Hawaii,  with   its  great 
volcanic  mountain,  its  magnificent  scenery,  varied  and  unique, 
its  strange  native  population,  just  emerging  from  heathenism 
under  the   contending  tutelage   of   earnest    missionaries   and 
licentious  old  and  new  world  visitors,  young  Armstrong  was 
reared.     The  scene  of  his  childhood,  dating  from    1839,   the 
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year  of  his  birth,  until  he  left  the  country  in  i860  to  enter 
Williams  College,  presented  a  peculiar  and  difificult  social 
problem — one  not  unlike  that  with  which  in  later  years  on 
behalf  of  two  races  his  genius  was  to  grapple,  and  at  least 
partly  overcome.  The  islanders  were  a  simple-minded,  impul- 
sive race,  with  strong  sensual  proclivities,  of  whom  our  first 
striking  glimpse  is  at  the  death  of  Captain  Cook,  toward  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  who  was  slain  by  them  in  a  fit  of  not 
wholly  unrighteous  indignation  in  revenge  for  the  kidnapping 
of  one  of  their  chiefs.  A  later  and  interesting  view  of  these 
people  is  given  in  Irving's  Astoria,  when  Mr.  John  Jacob 
Astor's  ill-fated  ship,  the  Tonquin,  touched  at  the  islands 
en  route  for  Oregon.  The  islanders  accepted  Christianity 
almost  at  a  bound  under  the  preaching  of  the  missionaries^ 
and  their  lives  were  at  once  measured  by  the  most  exacting 
standards  of  Christian  ethics.  They  came  woefully  short  of 
the  expectations  of  their  teachers  under  the  stress  of  tempta- 
tions resulting  in  part  from  the  inheritance  of  old  habits  and 
conditions  of  life  hostile  to  a  high  morality,  and  in  part  from 
the  licentious  demands  of  foreigners.  Here  young  Arm- 
strong's quick,  perceptive  mind  received  its  first  practical 
suggestions  of  how  large  a  part  good  physical  conditions  and 
systematic  physical  labor  play  in  lifting  a  depressed,  crude 
race  from  the  laxity  of  barbarism  into  a  sound  moral  state. 
His  genius  grasped,  assimilated,  and  ultimately  directed  to 
splendid  practical  use  the  truth  which  first  dawned  upon  him 
during  his  boyhood  days  in  soft,  sunny,  sea-lapped  Hawaii,  tliat 
manual  training,  with  its  humble  material  rewards,  its  firm  dis- 
ciplined muscles,  its  natural  checks  on  sensual  passions,  its 
promise  of  honestly  earned  bread,  must  go  side  by  side  with 
spiritual  and  intellectual  training  in  any  permanent  uplifting  of 
a  barbarous  people.  Indeed,  may  we  not  go  further  and  say 
that  this  truth  must  play  a  prominent  part  in  any  system  of 
education  which  proposes  to  maintain  a  civilized  people  safe 
from  moral  decay  and  retrogression  ?  General  Armstrong  aptly 
states  the  situation  in  words  written  a  few  years  before  his  death  : 
"On  horseback  and  in  canoe  tours  with  my  father  and  alone. 
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around  those  grandly  picturesque  volcanic  islands,  inspecting 
schools,  and  living  much  among  the  natives  (then  generally 
Christianized),  I  noticed  how  easily  the  children  learned  from 
books,  how  universally  the  people  attended  church,  and  had 
family  prayers;  always  charmingly  hospitable;  and  yet  that 
they  lived  pretty  much  in  the  old  ways ;  all  in  one  room,  includ- 
ing the  stranger  within  their  gates,  who  usually  had,  however, 
the  benefit  of  the  raised  end  of  a  curtain.  They  seemed  to  have 
accepted,  but  not  to  have  fully  adopted,  Christianity;  for  they 
did  not  have  the  conditions  of  living  which  make  high 
standards  of  morality  possible.  .  .  To  preach  the  Gospel 
rather  than  to  organize  living  was  the  missionary  idea.  De- 
voted women  visited  their  houses,  and  practical  morality  was 
thundered  from  the  pulpit.  'Let  him  that  stole  steal  no 
more,'  or  the  like,  was  the  daily  precept,  followed  by  severe 
church  discipline;  but  houses  without  partitions,  and  easy- 
going tropical  ways,  after  generations  of  licentious  life,  made 
virtue  scarce."  The  situation  of  the  Hawaiian  was  substan- 
tially that  of  the  emancipated  negro  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
to  whom  the  emotional  side  of  religion  appealed  strongly,  but 
Avho  found  it  impossible,  without  preliminary  training,  to  meet 
its  moral  requirements.  To  find  the  means  through  which  the 
negro  might  most  easily  attain  those  requirements  was  Arm- 
strong's life  work,  and  Hampton  Institute  is  the  living  evidence 
of  his  success.  That  Armstrong  owed  to  Hawaii  more  than  a 
mere  suggestion  of  the  limitations  of  missionary  effort,  when 
not  supported  by  a  thorough  educational  system,  is  evident 
from  his  further  interesting  statement:  "Illustrating  two  lines 
of  educational  work  among  them,  were  two  institutions:  the 
Lahaina-luna  (government)  Seminary  for  young  men,  where 
with  manual  labor,  mathematics  and  other  higher  branches 
were  taught ;  and  the  Hilo  boarding  and  manual  labor  (mis- 
sionary) school  for  boys,  on  a  simpler  basis,  under  the  devoted 
David  F.  Lyman  and  his  wife.  As  a  rule,  the  former  turned 
out  more  brilliant,  the  latter  less  advanced,  but  more  solid 
men.  In  making  the  plan  of  Hampton  Institute  that  of  Hilo 
School  seemed  the  best  to  follow.    .    .    Hence  came  our  policy 
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of  only  English  and  generally  elementary  and  industrial 
teaching  at  Hampton,  and  its  system  of  training  the  hand, 
head,  and  heart." 

In  looking  back  over  his  career  General  Armstrong  pays  a 
terse  and  generous  tribute  to  his  great  preceptor,  Dr.  Mark 
Hopkins,  then  president  of  Williams  College  :  "Whatever  good 
teaching  I  may  have  done  has  been  Mark  Hopkins  teaching 
through  me."  But  strong  as  was,  doubtless,  the  influence  of 
this  great  leader  in  education,  with  his  ripe  scholarship  and 
inspiring  personal  character,  upon  the  highly  enthusiastic, 
sympathetic  disposition  of  his  pupil,  no  one  who  ever  came 
well  within  range  of  Armstrong  could  doubt  for  an  instant 
that  his  vigorous  mind  and  overwhelming  personal  force  would 
have  found  their  destined  end,  even  had  he  missed  the  benefits 
which  he  derived  from  contact  with  a  great  teacher.  Great 
men,  of  a  disposition  so  unreservedly  generous  as  Armstrong, 
are  apt  to  attribute  their  success  too  unqualifiedly  to  some 
fortunate  circumstance  of  early  life. 

Of  Armstrong's  college  career,  a  friend  and  classmate  writes: 
"He  was  so  mature  when  he  came  to  college  and  his  individu- 
ality was  always  so  marked  that  having  known  him  anywhere 
you  would  be  able  to  say,  with  entire  certainty,  what  the  main 
characteristics  of  his  college  life  would  be.  Perhaps  there  he 
went  at  things  in  a  more  what  might  be  called  slap-dash,  reck- 
less fashion,  the  result  of  the  immense  enthusiasm  he  carried 
into  anything  he  thought  worth  doing.  He  was  a  hard 
student  and  attained  a  high  standing,  but  was  always  disposed 
to  make  the  most  of  the  social  side  of  life,  and  joined  heartily 
in  everything  in  the  way  of  festivity  or  amusement  that  came 
into  the  college  world ;  his  keen  sense  of  humor,  which  must 
have  greatly  helped  him  carry  his  heavy  load,  was  just  as  con- 
spicuous there  as  later.  From  the  first  he  gained  the  liking 
and  esteem  of  everyone  he  came  in  contact  with,  and  his 
manly,  vigorous  character  impressed  itself  upon  them.  I  do 
not  think  he  showed  any  marked  preference  for  any  special 
branch  of  study,  but  was  good  all  around,  and  took  a  high 
average.     Though  fond  of  riding,  fencing,  and  swimming,  he 
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never  went  much  into  college  athletics,  which  were  of  compar- 
ative unimportance  in  those  days  (1860-1862).  He  entered 
the  junior  class  i860,  coming  from  Oahu  College,  Hawaii.  In 
those  two  years  he  stood  out  on  the  whole  as  a  man  of  mark 
and  from  whom  something  was  expected  more  than  from  any- 
one who  had  been  in  the  class  throughout  the  four  years  of 
the  course." 

When  the  call  to  arms  echoed  over  the  North  in  1861,  in  no 
heart  did  it  find  a  readier  response  than  Armstrong's.  It 
reached  him  just  as  he  was  graduating  from  Williams,  and  he 
hastened  to  offer  his  services  for  the  defense  of  the  Union. 
The  same  hot  flame  of  war  fever,  that  burned  wherever  there 
was  noble  fuel  on  which  to  feed,  at  the  same  moment  kindled 
the  eloquence  of  Phillips  Brooks,  then  a  young  preacher  in  the 
pulpit  of  Holy  Trinity,  Philadelphia,  and  just  entering  his 
long  and  eminent  career. 

Armstrong  in  person  and  in  mental  disposition  suggested 
the  soldier.  In  body  he  was  erect,  lithe,  vigorous.  He  was 
impetuous  physically  and  mentally.  He  had  all  that  was 
best,  and  that  men  have  the  truest  reason  to  admire,  in  the 
military  character.  No  finer  model  could  have  been  had  for 
the  "  Happy  Warrior"  than  he,  for  he  was  one 

Who  if  he  be  called  upon  to  face 
Some  awful  moment  to  which  Heaven  has  Joined 
Great  issues,  good  or  bad  for  human  kind, 
Is  happy  as  a  lover ;  and  attired  with  sudden  brightness 
like  a  man  inspired. 

Anyone  who  knew  him  in  later  days  realized  instinctively 
how  he  must  have  borne  himself  in  the  dangers  and  exigencies 
of  the  war;  so  that  learning  now  the  details  of  what  he  actually 
did  then,  seems  simply  the  answer  to  a  mathematical  problem 
verified  by  another  process.  He  was  instinctively  brave, 
generous,  direct,  quite  incapable  of  thinking  much  about  him- 
self. His  motive — for  he  only  had  a  single  one:  to  get  done 
the  thing  he  felt  God  called  him  to  do — was  as  transparent  as 
a  pane  of  cut  glass.  His  resources  for  the  accomplishment  of 
his  purpose  were  so  varied,  and  they  bubbled  up  so  sponta- 
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neously,  that  one  felt  them  to  be  infinite.  No  person,  of  at 
least  ordinary  perception  and  right  feeling,  could  be  brought 
in  contact  with  such  a  nature — so  gifted,  so  sincere,  so  simple 
— without  rendering  it  an  unqualified  homage  of  reverence  and 
love.  None  but  men  of  small  or  warped  nature  could  regard 
Armstrong  in  any  other  way.  In  such  royal  attributes  of 
character  lay  a  large  part  of  the  man's  power. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  Armstrong,  receiving  a  cap- 
tain's appointment,  enlisted  in  the  125th  New  York  Volun- 
teers, which  was  commanded  by  an  ofificer  of  the  regular 
army.  Young  Armstrong's  individuality  and  positive  ideas  of 
discipline  soon  became  apparent.  As  was  common  then 
among  volunteers,  discipline  was  lax  and  great  freedom 
existed  between  officers  and  men,  but  in  Armstrong's  company 
this  was  not  permitted.  In  consequence  of  his  more  rigid 
notions  he  was  at  first  unpopular,  but  the  care  which  he 
showed  in  all  matters  of  detail  relating  to  the  comfort  and 
efficiency  of  his  men  soon  made  the  superiority  of  his  methods 
clear,  and  created  a  contrast,  greatly  to  his  advantage,  between 
his  company  and  the  others  of  the  regiment. 

Gettysburg  was  the  first  important  action  in  which  Arm- 
strong took  part,  and  on  that  field  he  was  promoted  for 
gallantry.  His  regiment  was  shattered  during  the  fight,  but 
Avith  great  bravery  and  skill  he  organized  a  battalion  on  the 
field  and  performed  with  it  a  fine  service  in  attacking  Pickett's 
right  flank,  similar  to  that  of  Stannard  in  attacking  his  left. 
After  Gettysburg,  Armstrong  obtained  a  furlough,  and  was 
ordered  to  New  York  to  take  a  large  detachment  of  recruits 
from  the  volunteer  depot  on  one  of  the  East  River  details,  to 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  During  the  several  weeks  of 
waiting  until  the  detachment  was  ready  to  start  for  the  front, 
he  was  a  guest  in  the  home  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden,  with 
whom  he  had  been  intimate  before  college  days,  and  who 
remained  his  intimate  and  trusted  friend  until  the  close  of  his 
life.  The  two  friends  often  discussed  together  the  question — 
at  that  time  a  burning  one — of  the  wisdom  of  the  govern- 
ment's employment  of  the  negroes  as  troops.     "David  Dudley 
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Field  and  some  other  prominent  gentlemen  of  New  York  " — I 
quote  from  a  statement  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  Ogden — 
"took  a  great  personal  interest  in  him,  and  were  very  proud  of 
his  record.  With  them  he  discussed  the  same  subject,  and 
Mr.  Field  declared  that  a  black  regiment  must  be  raised  in 
New  York  State,  and  Armstrong  must  command  it."  This 
plan  was  foiled  by  Governor  Seymour's  declaration  that  the 
bounties  of  the  State  of  New  York  should  never  be  paid  to 
negro  troops.  The  government  shortly  afterward  adopted  the 
policy  of  employing  colored  troops.  Immediately  Armstrong 
went  to  Washington  and  presented  himself  to  the  examining 
board  with  a  view  to  service  in  command  of  a  negro  regiment. 
I  again  quote  Mr.  Ogden's  words:  "Brigadier  General  Silas 
Casey,  of  the  regular  army,  was  the  senior  officer  of  that 
board,  and  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  described  to  me  the 
enthusiasm  displayed  by  Armstrong.  The  examination  to 
which  he  was  subjected  was  very  severe,  but  he  passed  in  the 
highest  grade  at  every  point.  His  youth  and  extremely 
enthusiastic  nature  made  the  board  somewhat  distrustful  of 
his  fitness  to  assume  a  colonelcy,  to  which  his  examination 
entitled  him,  and  which  was  the  highest  command  to  which 
the  board  could  recommend  an  appointment.  Armstrong  was 
commissioned  as  a  lieutenant  colonel,  and  was  sent  to  the 
eastern  shore  of  Maryland  to  raise  a  brigade.  This  work  he 
accomplished,  organizing  three  regiments,  after  which  three 
colonels  were  detailed  to  the  several  regiments,  the  senior 
commanding  the  brigade.  This  placed  Armstrong  in  a  lieu- 
tenant colonel's  rank.  The  vicissitudes  of  the  service,  how- 
ever, frequently  reversed  his  position.  Sometimes  he  was 
commanding  a  regiment— being  successively  the  colonel  of  the 
8th  and  9th  U.  S.  C.  T.— and  sometimes  a  brigade." 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  firiding  himself  in  the  25th  Corps, 
he  went  with  it,  when  it  was  ordered  as  an  army  of  observation, 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  there  to  watch  the  movements  of  Maxi- 
milian. It  was  on  this  journey,  and  while  embarked  on  a 
transport  upon  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  that  the  idea  embodying 
his  future  Hampton  work,  which  had  visited  him  more  or  less 
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perfectly  before,  came  to  him  almost  as  a  vision  or  revelation. 
Armstrong's  own  words  tell  the  story  best:  "A  daydream  of 
the  Hampton  school,  nearly  as  it  is,  had  come  to  me  during  the 
war  a  few  times;  once  in  camp  during  the  siege  of  Richmond, 
and  once  one  beautiful  evening  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  while 
on  the  wheelhouse  of  the  transport  steamer  Illmois,  en  route 
for  Texas,  with  the  25th  Army  (negro)  Corps,  for  frontier  duty 
on  the  Rio  Grande  River."  This  most  truly  practical  man 
"saw  visions  and  dreamed  dreams."  With  him  the  ideal  was 
continually  hovering  over  the  imperfections  of  the  actual,  and 
painting  the  vision  of  that  beauty  and  perfection  to  which, 
through  the  providence  of  God  and  the  intelligent  labor  of 
man,  it  might  grow.  The  strength  of  Armstrong's  practical- 
ity lay  largely  in  his  tender,  poetic  feeling,  and  his  powerful 
imagination,  disciplined  by  experience.  He  was  as  sensitive 
to  great  possibilities  as  he  was  full  of  resources  in  converting 
them  into  accomplished  facts. 

Nature  and  circumstance  had  combined  to  fit  Armstrong 
for  his  peculiar  work.  His  close  personal  contact  with  the 
negroes  during  the  war  showed  to  his  quick  perception  where 
they  were  strong  and  where  weak.  Never  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country  had  the  negro  been  placed  in  a  position  of 
such  advantage  for  developing  latent  powers  as  that  afforded 
by  his  military  service.  In  the  South  he  had  alwa)^s  been  a 
slave;  in  the  North  nearly  always  servile.  Discipline  that 
permitted  self-respect,  awakened  a  sense  of  responsibility,  and 
opened  the  door  to  some  kind  of  honor,  he  had  never  had. 
He  responded  quickly  to  better  conditions.  Armstrong  said 
of  his  troops:  "Their  quick  response  to  good  treatment  and 
to  discipline  was  a  constant  surprise.  Their  tidiness,  devotion 
to  their  duty  and  their  leaders,  their  dash  and  daring  in 
battle,  and  ambition  to  improve, — often  studying  their  spelling 
books  under  fire, — showed  that  slavery  was  a  false,  though 
doubtless,  for  the  time  being,  an  educative  condition,  and  that 
they  deserved  as  good  a  chance  as  any  people."  Knowledge 
of  the  negro,  first  attained  during  his  war  service,  was  amplified 
and  thoroughly  assimilated  in  the  reconstruction  period  imme- 
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diately  following  the  war.  It  was  in  March,  1866,  that  Arm- 
strong entered  upon  a  new  and  larger  experience,  in  which  he 
showed  at  once  that  ready  tact  in  so  dealing  with  men  from 
whom  opposition  might  naturally  be  expected,  as  to  bring 
them  into  a  valuable  co-operation  with  his  plans.  He  was 
placed  by  General  O.  O.  Howard,  Commissioner  of  the  Freed- 
men's  Bureau,  in  charge  of  ten  counties  in  eastern  Virginia, 
with  headquarters  at  Hampton,  the  great  contraband  camp,  to 
manage  negro  affairs,  and  to  adjust,  if  possible,  the  relations 
of  the  races.  No  man  could  have  been  better  fitted  than 
Armstrong  to  perform  this  exceedingly  difficult  work ;  to  stand 
between  the  ex-slave,  who  would  naturally  be  inflated  by  his 
attainment  of  freedom,  which  had  fallen  upon  him  with  the 
suddenness  of  a  thunderbolt  out  of  a  clear  sky,  and  the 
ex-master,  who  was  smarting  under  the  humiliation  of  poverty 
and  defeat.  Armstrong,  with  his  observant,  sympathetic  mind 
and  singularly  impartial  judgment,  saw  both  sides.  He  saw 
the  weakness,  moral  degradation,  and  mental  limitations  of  the 
negro,  his  total  lack  of  experience ;  but  he  also  saw  the  genesis 
of  powers  which  the  past  circumstances  of  the  black  man  had 
necessarily  prevented  from  developing,  and  which  he  believed 
could,  by  judicious  training,  be  called  forth  and  made  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  heavy  obligations  of  freedom.  He  per- 
ceived too  the  dreadful  problem  that  the  war  and  the  Emanci- 
pation Act  had  brought  to  the  Southern  planter,  who  was  now 
obliged  to  live  side  by  side  with  the  negro  under  new  and  try- 
ing conditions.  False  and  bad  as  he  believed  the  slave  system 
to  have  been,  and  much  as  he  rejoiced  in  its  total  abolition,  he 
recognized  with  a  justness,  and  to  a  degree  that  makes  him 
quite  exceptional,  the  service  that  slavery  had  in  many  ways 
rendered  the  negro,  and  the  sincere,  earnest  desire  to  promote 
his  welfare  that  had  been  shown  by  many  of  his  former 
masters  and  mistresses.  He  saw  clearly  the  absolute  necessity 
for  enlisting  the  aid  of  the  intelligent  and  Christian  people  of 
the  South  in  the  great  work  that  lay  before  him.  But  General 
Armstrong's  extraordinary  social  charm,  his  noble  bearing 
and  winning  manners,  his  ability  to  converse  delightfully  upon 
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Mmost  any  subject  that  suited  the  moment,  whether  grave  or 
gay,  and  his  transparent  candor,  all  made  him  welcome  every- 
where, and  rendered  serious  opposition  impossible. 

This  was  an  important  period  in  Armstrong's  career  as  well 
as  in  the  life  of  the  country,  so  that  an  extract  from  his 
description  of  it  is  pertinent:  "Colored  squatters  by  thou- 
sands, and  General  Lee's  disbanded  soldiers  returning  to  their 
families,  came  together  in  my  district  on  hundreds  of  'aban- 
doned' farms  which  government  had  seized  and  allowed  the 
freedmen  to  occupy.  There  was  irritation,  but  both  classes 
were  ready  to  do  the  fair  thing.  It  was  about  a  two  years' 
task  to  settle  matters  by  making  terms  with  the  landowners, 
who  employed  many  laborers  on  their  restored  homes. 
Swarms  went  back  on  passes  to  the  'old  plantation,'  with 
thirty  days'  rations,  and  nearly  a  thousand  were  placed  in 
families  in  Massachusetts,  as  servants,  through  the  agency  of 
a  Home  in  Cambridgeport,  under  the  charge  of  a  committee 
of  Boston  ladies."  General  Armstrong  gives  the  fullest  credit 
to  the  important  work  done  for  the  ex-slaves  by  General  How- 
ard and  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  from  1865  to  1870,  giving, 
as  he  says,  "to  their  education  an  impulse  and  a  foundation, 
by  granting  three  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  for  school- 
houses,  salaries,  etc.,  promoting  the  education  of  about  a 
million  colored  children.  The  principal  negro  educational 
institutions  of  to-day,  then  starting,  were  liberally  aided,  at  a 
time  of  vital  need.  Hampton  received  over  fifty  thousand 
dollars  through  General  Howard  for  building  and  improve- 
ments." 

General  Armstrong  saw  that  Hampton  was  the  precise  spot 
where  the  idea  that  had  haunted  him  was  to  find  its  fulfill- 
ment. Here  a  home  was  to  be  built  that,  in  response  to  his 
incessant  and  irresistible  appeals,  should  grow  in  extent  and 
equipment,  in  teaching  force  and  mechanical  appliances,  until 
its  power  for  the  good  of  two  races,  the  negro  and  the  Indian, 
should  be  felt  as  a  positive  factor  in  their  elevation,  and  should 
receive  the  widest  national  recognition.  The  poetic  and  the 
practical   side    of    Armstrong's    nature    were    both    strongly 
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appealed  to  by  Hampton.  Historically  it  had  witnessed  some 
of  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  some  of  the  most  important 
national  events.  "Close  at  hand  the  pioneer  settlers  of 
America  and  the  first  slaves  landed  on  this  continent;  here 
Powhatan  reigned ;  here  the  Indian  was  first  met ;  here  the 
first  Indian  child  was  baptized;  here  freedom  was  first  given 
the  slave  by  General  Butler's  'contraband'  order;  in  sight  of 
this  shore,  the  battle  of  the  Monitor  and  the  Merriviac  saved 
the  Union  and  revolutionized  naval  warfare;  here  General 
Grant  based  the  operations  of  his  final  campaign."  On  the 
practical  side:  "The  place  was  easily  accessible  by  railroad 
and  water  routes  to  the  North,  and  to  a  population  of  two 
million  negroes;  the  center  of  prospective  great  commercial 
and  maritime  development — of  which  Newport  News,  soon  to 
have  the  largest  and  finest  shipyard  in  the  world,  is  beginning 
the  grand  fulfillment — and,  withal,  a  place  most  healthful  and 
beautiful  for  situation." 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Hampton  in  his  of^cial  capacity,  under 
General  Howard's  orders.  General  Armstrong  had  found  "an 
active  excellent  educational  work  going  on  under  the  Ameri- 
can Missionary  Association  of  New  York,  which  in  1862  had 
opened,  in  the  vicinity,  the  first  school  for  freedmen  in  the 
South,  under  the  charge  of  an  ex-slave,  Mrs.  Mary  Peakc. 
Over  fifteen  hundred  children  were  gathering  daily;  some  in 
old  hospital  barracks,"  for  instruction. 

Armstrong  then  suggested  to  the  American  Missionary 
Association  the  thought  which  had  so  long  been  fructifying 
in  his  mind  for  the  creation  of  "a  permanent  and  great  educa- 
tional work"  on  behalf  of  the  freedmen.  The  suggestion  was 
cordially  received,  and  in  June,  1867,  the  association  author- 
ized the  purchase  of  "Little  Scotland,"  an  estate  of  125  acres 
(since  increased  to  190)  on  Hampton  River,  looking  out  over 
Hampton  Roads.  Armstrong  was  not  the  first  choice  of  the 
committee  as  principal  of  this  school,  but  the  gentleman  to 
whom  it  was  offered  having  declined  the  appointment,  it  was 
tendered  him.  His  response  was  "Yes."  "Till  then,"  he  says, 
"my  own  future  had  been  blind;  it  had  only  been  clear  that 
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there  was  a  work  to  do  for  the  ex-slave,  and  where  and  how  it 
should  be  done." 

General  Armstrong's  conception  of  precisely  what  this  work 
should  be,  he  has  stated  clearly:  "To  train  selected  negro 
youth,  who  should  go  out  and  teach  and  lead  their  people, 
first  by  example,  by  getting  land  and  homes;  to  give  them  not 
a  dollar  that  they  could  earn  for  themselves;  to  teach  respect 
for  labor,  to  replace  stupid  drudgery  with  skilled  hands;  and 
to  build  up  an  industrial  system,  for  the  sake  not  only  of  self- 
support  and  intelligent  labor,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  charac- 
ter." Most  suggestive  of  his  thought  in  the  matter  are  these 
added  words:  "The  missionary  plan  in  Hawaii  had  not,  I 
thought,  considered  enough  the  real  need  and  weakness  of  the 
people,  whose  ignorance  alone  was  not  half  the  trouble.  The 
chief  difficulty  was  with  them  deficient  character,  as  it  is  with 
the  negro."  He  adds:  "There  Avas  no  enthusiasm  for  the 
manual  labor  plan.  People  said  :  'It  has  been  tried  at  Oberlin 
and  elsewhere  and  given  up;  it  don't  pay.'  'Of  course,'  said 
I,  'it  cannot  pay  in  a  money  way,  but  it  will  pay  in  a  moral 
way ;  especially  with  the  freedmen.  It  will  make  them  men 
and  women  as  nothing  else  will.  It  is  the  only  way  to  make 
them  good  Christians.'  " 

This  was  Hampton's  root-idea  from  which  all  flower  and 
fruit  that  became  the  glory  of  the  institution  drew  nourish- 
ment. Armstrong  acknowledged  that  the  system  was  costly, 
but  he  first  claimed  and  then  proved  that  "it  paid"  by  the 
superior  character  and  efficiency  which  it  creates  in  its  pupils. 
He  would  make  great  sacrifices  to  obtain  that  vital  result,  and 
would  be  content  with  nothing  short  of  it. 

So  much  as  to  the  idea  of  the  school.  Now  a  few  words  as 
to  the  form  into  which  that  idea  has  been  worked  in  prac- 
tice. Of  this  General  Armstrong  says:  "The  school  has  had, 
from  the  first,  the  good  fortune  of  liberal-minded  trustees, 
who  accepted  its  unformulated,  practical  plan  when  it  opened, 
in  April,  1868,  with  two  teachers  and  fifteen  pupils,  and 
adopted  my  formal  report  of  1870,  the  year  of  its  incorpora- 
tion under  the  special  Act  of  the  Assembly  of  Virginia.     By 
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the  Act  of  incorporation,  the  school  became  independent  of 
any  association  or  sect,  and  of  government.  It  does  work  for 
the  State  and  general  government  for  which  it  receives  aid, 
but  is  not  controlled  or  supported  by  them.  .  .  Steadily 
increasing,  its  full  growth,  just  reached,  is  650  boarding 
students  from  twenty-four  States  and  Territories,  averaging 
eighteen  years  of  age,  136  of  them  Indians;  80  officers,  teach- 
ers, and  assistants,  of  whom  half  are  in  the  18  industrial 
departments  and  shops;  300  children  in  the  Whittier  (primary) 
department.  The  school  is  maintained  at  a  total  annual  cost 
of  about  $155,000.  Deducting  the  labor  payments  of  negro 
students  (say  $55,000),  $100,000 — which  is  $154  apiece — is  the 
net  annual  cost  to  the  public.  This  is  provided,  ist,  by 
annual  appropriation  from  Virginia  of  $10,000,  interest  on  the 
State  Agricultural  College  land  fund  (Act  of  Congress,  1862); 
2d,  by  an  appropriation  of  $20,000  by  Congress  for  the  main- 
tenance of  120  out  of  136  Indians,  at  $167  apiece;  3d,  by  an 
income  of  about  $10,000  from  our  endowment  fund  (of 
$194,000)  and  from  rents;  4th,  by  about  $60,000  contributed 
by  the  people,  in  the  form  of  $70  scholarships,  donations  for 
general  purposes  and  occasional  unrestricted  legacies.  The 
school  is  never  closed,  but  reduced  nearly  one-half  in  the 
summer;  many  colored  students  go  out  to  find  work,  and  sixty 
or  more  Indian  students  have  'outings'  among  Massachusetts 
farmers." 

This  is  a  condensed  statement  of  the  financial  forces  which 
have  been  evoked  from  private  benevolence  and  State  and 
National  treasuries  by  a  great  man  to  sustain  a  great  idea. 
It  is  not  claiming  too  much  for  General  Armstrong  to  say  that 
he  has  given  to  the  country,  in  its  completest  and  most  prac- 
tical form,  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the  negro  problem — cer- 
tainly so  much  of  a  solution  of  it  as  the  moment  requires.  He 
has  shown  more  convincingly  than  anyone  else  that  what  is 
most  necessary  for  the  negro  of  the  South  is  the  steady  evolu- 
tion of  character  and  the  equipment  of  a  trade  that  will 
guarantee  self-support.  Based  upon  wide  experience,  acute 
powers  of  observation,  the  finest  intuitive  knowledge  of  human 
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nature,  Armstrong's  educational  work,  first  for  the  negro, 
second  for  the  Indian,  presents  results  of  solid  value.  It  must 
serve  as  the  model  in  the  education  of  the  negro,  so  long  as 
he  shall  remain  a  dependent,  unassimilated,  and  threatening 
element  in  the  Southern  States.  Armstrong's  great  thought 
was,  make  character  in  the  black  man  by  giving  him  nothing 
unless  he  will  work  for  himself.  What  he  needs  is  not  charity, 
but  a  chance.  Let  the  ape  in  him,  as  in  us,  die  by  the  strug- 
gle toward  the  perfect  man.  Systematic  bodily  exercise, 
physical  labor,  is  to  a  greater  degree  than  men  have  yet 
admitted,  a  necessary,  though  partial,  basis  for  moral  purity. 
The  labor-drawn  sweat  of  the  brow  is  refreshing  dew  upon 
mental  and  spiritual  faculties,  awakening  and  growing  simul- 
taneously with  bodily  powers.  This  thought  was  the  very 
bone  and  blood  of  Armstrong's  educational  system.  Can  we 
find  a  truer,  sounder  one?     A  more  practical  philosophy? 

General  Armstrong's  faith  in  God  was  wholly  simple,  rever- 
ential, and  complete;  little  talked  about  or  discussed,  but 
overwhelmingly  acted.  It  seemed  to  roll  out  a  sparkling, 
silent,  joyous  stream  in  the  dark  sad  places  of  the  South, 
transmitted  through  those  thousand  brave  lives  of  young 
negro  men  and  women  whom  Hampton  trained  and  commis- 
sioned and  sent  forth.  This  great  teaching  force  has  been 
scattered  widely  through  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Car- 
olina, Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Kentucky.  There 
is  nothing  so  great  as  a  great  man !  Armstrong's  spirit  and 
enthusiasm  were  thoroughly  contagious.  No  weaker  words  at 
all  express  the  influence  that  he  exerted  upon  teachers,  pupils, 
and  those  to  whom  he  appealed  for  aid.  He  attracted  to 
himself  the  best  of  each  class,  but  always  left  them  better  for 
contact  with  him.  The  utter  absence  of  all  that  was  little  or 
personal,  whether  in  aim  or  action,  vvas  in  Armstrong  so  man- 
ifest as  to  be  the  most  effective  rebuke  to  selfishness  and 
pettiness  in  others.  No  one  who  was  not  fatally  inoculated 
with  selfishness  or  narrowness  of  spirit  could  resist  his  inspir- 
ing influence.  He  was  wholly  generous  and  self-forgetful. 
He  did  not  consider  himself  in  the  comforts  of  his  home,  in 
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his  dress,  or  in  his  food.  In  cases  where  he  received  ingrati- 
tude and  jealous  suspicion,  as  a  return  for  the  most  generous 
and  considerate  action  upon  his  part,  he  neither  showed,  nor 
in  any  way  harbored,  resentment.  He  did  not  even  manifest 
annoyance  and  irritation.  His  sunniness  and  vivacity  of 
temperament,  shining  through  those  noble  elements  of  charac- 
ter and  lofty  aspirations  for  the  benefit  of  men,  made  him  a 
force  quite  irresistible  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose. 
His  teaching  force  at  Hampton  has  always  been  remarkable 
for  its  ef^ciency.  Men,  but  especially  women,  of  the  finest 
type  in  mind  and  character,  were  drawn  there  partly  by  the 
magnet  of  Armstrong's  personal  nobleness,  and  partly  by  his 
shrewd  discernment  between  the  usable  and  the  unusable. 

A  very  large  and  difficult  part  of  his  work  lay  in  the  annual 
obligation  to  raise  $60,000  from  private  contributions,  neces- 
sary, in  addition  to  regular  sources  of  income,  for  the  support 
of  Hampton.  He  traveled  from  city  to  city,  from  town  to 
town,  principally  in  the  seaboard  States,  in  the  performance 
of  this  task.  His  active,  restless  temperament,  his  facility  in 
dealing  with  all  kinds  of  men,  fitted  him  for  this  work,  and  he 
enjoyed  it;  but  I  believe  it  was  this  that  ultimately  killed 
him.  The  unremitting  strain  exaggerated  his  natural  tend- 
ency to  restless  activity.  It  seemed  during  his  last  years  to 
become  abnormal,  his  incessant  rushing  from  place  to  place, 
his  inability  to  occupy  his  chair  quietly  for  five  minutes  during 
a  social  visit. 

General  Armstrong  was  a  welcome  guest  in  many  cities  of 
the  East,  and  in  many  are  to  be  found  stanch  supporters  of 
Hampton  Institute,  but  his  strength  lay  in  the  Old  Bay  State 
and  in  the  heart  of  it — Boston.  A  full  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  the  man  himself,  of  his  work,  of  its  far-reaching 
■future  significance,  on  the  part  of  a  community  whose  name 
stands  first  in  the  allied  cause  of  human  rights  and  of  popular 
education,  was  natural  and  fitting. 

The  pulpits  of  Boston  more  than  those  of  any  other  city 
were  open  to  his  appeals  for  Hampton's  work  on  behalf  of 
negro  and  Indian  education,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  purses 
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of  her  citizens.  In  no  other  city  could  such  an  audience  of 
culture  and  wealth  have  been  collected  as  that  which  came 
together  when  the  question  of  Hampton's  endowment  fund 
was  pending,  and  the  warning  note  of  General  Armstrong's 
serious  illness  sounded. 

General  Armstrong's  work  for  the  Indian  was  an  incident  to 
his  work  for  the  negro,  but  an  incident  of  such  importance  as 
almost  to  equal  in  the  value  of  its  results  that  of  his  original 
design.  He  says  of  it  in  his  sketch  of  his  "Twenty-two  Years' 
Work":  "It  was  not  in  the  original  plan  of  the  school  that  any 
but  negroes  should  be  received,  though  the  liberal  State  char- 
ter made  no  limit  as  to  color;  but  when,  in  1878,  a 'Mace- 
donian cry'  came  from  some  Indian  ex-prisoners  of  war  in 
Florida — once  the  worst  of  savages — through  Captain  R,  H. 
Pratt,  whose  three  years*  wise  management  of  them  in  Fort 
Marion  had  resulted  in  such  a  wonderful  change,  seventeen 
were  accepted,  at  private  expense,  Bishop  Whipple  providing 
for  five  of  them.  The  Hon.  Carl  Schurz,  then  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  was  quick  to  appreciate  the  success  of  their  first 
few  months  at  Hampton,  and  sent  us  more  Indians  from  the 
West ;  then  Congress,  on  the  strength  of  the  results  at  Hamp- 
ton, and  of  Captain  Pratt's  proved  capacity,  appropriated  funds 
to  start  the  great  work  at  Carlisle,  where  over  500  Indian 
youth,  under  Captain  Pratt,  are  being  taught  the  'white  man's 
way.'  "  I  further  quote  General  Armstrong's  brief  summary 
of  some  of  the  statistics  of  Hampton's  Indian  work,  from 
which  may  be  gathered  a  fair  idea  of  its  real  value:  "The 
annual  Indian  attendance  at  Hampton  is  now  136,  of  whom 
120  are  aided  by  the  government,  the  rest  by  charity.  .  .  The 
death  rate,  once  alarming,  has,  for  six  years,  been  not  quite 
one  a  year.  Of  the  345  returned  Indians,  but  25  are  reported 
as  unsatisfactory,  but  four  of  them  bad  ;  the  rest  are  employed 
as  farmers,  catechists,  preachers,  teachers,  mechanics,  clerks, 
etc.;  35  seek  further  education,  six  of  them  in  Eastern  normal 
schools  and  colleges,  and  42  of  the  girls  are  married,  in  good 
homes."  Many  competent  witnesses  in  addition  to  myself 
can  testify  to  the  value  of  Hampton's  work  for  the  Indian. 
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Upon  the  occasion  of  frequent  visits  made  to  the  Sioux  Reser- 
vations of  the  Northwest,  whence  most  of  Hampton's  Indian 
pupils  were  drawn,  and  to  which  region  most  of  them  have 
returned,  I  have  found  these  educated  young  men  and  young 
women  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  bearing  witness,  by 
their  good  conduct  and  hopeful  attitude,  to  the  sound  training 
and  inspiring  influences  of  Hampton.  It  was  one  of  General 
Armstrong's  cardinal  ideas  that  the  same  spirit  of  missionary 
hopefulness  in  the  work  of  elevating  their  own  race  should  be 
instilled  into  the  Indian  youth  as  operated  with  such  success 
for  the  education  of  the  negroes.  I  have  been  much  impressed 
with  the  practical  value  of  this  inspiring  purpose  as  evinced 
in  the  career  of  returned  students.  An  invaluable  factor  in 
Hampton's  work,  both  with  the  negroes  and  the  Indians,  lies 
in  the  system  by  which  the  institution  has  carefully  maintained 
friendly  and  fostering  relations  with  its  graduates.  In  the 
volume  containing  the  Institute's  "Twenty-two  Years'  Work" 
two  maps  are  published,  one  showing  the  precise  location  of 
many  of  the  negro  graduates  in  the  South;  the  other,  that  of 
the  Indian  returned  students  in  the  Northwest.  Frequent 
personal  visits  have  been  made  by  the  teachers,  or  other  rep- 
resentatives of  the  school  to  many  of  the  returned  Indian 
students  in  their  homes,  and  a  systematic  correspondence  has 
been  kept  up  between  them  and  the  institution.  No  pains 
have  been  spared  to  secure  information  on  which  a  reliable 
tabulated  statement  might  be  prepared  of  the  character  and 
occupation  of  the  Hampton  graduates  from  which  may  be 
drawn  fair  conclusions  as  to  the  results  which  Hampton  has 
actually  achieved.  In  the  volume  to  which  I  have  already 
referred  is  published  a  synopsis  of  the  record  up  to  date  of 
each  negro  and  Indian  pupil  who  has  graduated  from  the 
school.  It  is  a  record  of  which  Hampton  may  well  be 
proud,  and  one  which  the  serious  student  of  the  progress  of 
America's  depressed  races  would  do  well  to  consult. 

General  Armstrong's  work  for  the  Indian,  carried  on  for 
twelve  years  at  Hampton,  was  quite  as  powerful  in  the  influ- 
■ence  which  it  exerted  in  changing  the  hostility  of  white  senti- 
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merit  toward  the  red  man  to  one  favorable  to  his  education 
and  his  rational  treatment,  as  it  was  in  benefiting  Indian  pupils 
under  his  care.     In  this  respect  Hampton  and  Carlisle — but 
especially    Hampton,   on  account  of    its    accessibility — have 
accomplished   an   invaluable   work,  and  have  done  what  was 
impossible    for  Western    Indian  schools  to  do.      These    two 
institutions  have  opened  the  eyes  of  great  numbers  of  influen- 
tial people,  have  removed  their  prejudices,  and  excited  their 
interest  in  the  right  treatment  of  the  Indians.     A  new  era  in 
our  relations  with  the  wards  of  the   nation   seems  to    have 
dawned  with  the  successful  founding  of  these  two  great  East- 
ern schools,  and  to  no  man  more  largely  than  to  General  Arm- 
strong is  credit  due  for  the  hopeful  change.     No  one  saw  more 
clearly  than  he — I  might  better  say,  so   clearly — the  various, 
and  indeed  sometimes  conflicting,  forces  of  good  at  work  by 
which  the  change  was  to  be  effected.     His  broad-mindedness 
and  freedom  from  all  jealousy  as  to  his  own  share  of  the  work 
made  him  quick  to  recognize  and  ready  to  welcome  any  fresh 
ally,  to  aid  the  new  worker  by  sympathy  and  guide  him  by 
wise  suggestion.     Of  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  from  the 
beginning  of  its  work  in  1882  to  the  close  of  his  own  life  in  1893,. 
General  Armstrong  was  a  constant  and  valuable  friend.     He  was 
among  the  first  to  extend  to  it  a  helping  hand,  as  he  was  one 
of  the  wisest  counselors  in  the  formation  of  its  plans,  and  one 
of  its  shrewdest  advisers  in  the  adoption  of  effective  methods. 
The  delightful  relations  which  sprang  up,  like  Jonah's  gourd, 
between  him  and  myself  in  a  single  night  ten  years  ago,  upon 
the  occasion  of  our  first  meeting  in  Boston,  suffered  no  wither- 
ing under  the  heat  of  subsequent  suns.      He  was  ever  the  same 
far-seeing,    large-hearted,    and    noble-minded    man.      To    be 
acquainted  with   him  was  a  privilege, — for  the  very  glance  of 
his  eye,  his  noble  bro\v,  his  whole  face  glowing  with  enthusi- 
asm, his  mien  erect  with  strong  resolve,  opened  the  door  of  a 
higher  world  than  most  men  move  in, — to  know  him  and  enjoy 
his  friendship  was  a  deep  and  rich  experience;  revealing  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  love  of  God  and  inspiring  stronger  faith  in 
the  worthiness  of  man. 
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The  value  of  General  Armstrong's  life  consists  not  so  much 
in  what  he  actually  did  for  those  to  whose  service  it  was  given — 
great  as  that  actually  was — as  in  the  clear  revelation  it  made 
to  us  of  what  may  be  accomplished;  this  and  a  record  wholly 
translucent,  quite  unspotted  by  any  speck  of  selfish  pur- 
pose or  act,  or  indeed  guided  by  any  other  than  the  simple 
desire  to  devote  his  great  powers  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
good  of  his  fellow-men ;  this  is  the  heritage  the  world  receives 
of  him.  In  the  war  time  Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong,  like 
thousands  of  his  fellow-soldiers,  stood  ready  to  die  for  his 
country.  He  shunned  no  risk.  He  offered  with  his  brethren 
on  the  field  the  commoner  sacrifice  of  patriotism  ;  but  how  few 
like  him  have  told  us  so  perfectly,  "How  sweet  and  fitting  a 
thing  it  is  to  live  for  one's  native  land." 

Herbert  Welsh 

Indian  Rights  Association, 
Philadelphia 


II 

LITERARY  SPIRIT  IN  THE  COLLEGES, 

I  have  been  asked  to  write  a  paper  on  the  value  of  the  liter- 
ary spirit  in  education  and  the  reasons  for,  and  remedy  for, 
the  comparative  absence  of  the  literary  spirit  in  our  colleges 
and  schools.  There  is  an  impression  abroad  that  the  literary 
method  of  study  has  no  chance  at  the  moment  in  competition 
with  the  scientific  method,  that  the  philological  dissector  holds 
the  English  classics  and  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics  in  his 
relentless  hand,  that  discipline  has  taken  the  place  of  inspira- 
tion, and  that  intelligent  interest  and  delight  in  ideas  and  in  art 
forms  of  expressions  of  ideas  is  no  longer  a  characteristic  atti- 
tude of  a  college  student.  I  have  said  cautiously  that  there 
is  an  impression  abroad  to  this  effect,  rather  than  made  the 
assertion  that  such  is  the  case,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  prove  the  statement.  One  can  very  easily  prove 
that  literary  activity  outside  of  the  curriculum  work  has 
changed  its  form  of  expression,  and  that  the  literary  magazine 
and  the  literary  society  have  no  such  place  as  they  had  forty 
years  ago  in  our  colleges.  For,  though  the  number  of  students 
has  increased  fivefold  in  that  time,  the  purely  literary  societies 
and  purely  literary  magazines  and  periodicals  arc  actually  less 
in  number,  if  I  have  correctly  tabulated  them,  than  forty  years 
ago.  Again,  one  can  easily  prove  that  fewer  poems  are  pub- 
lished per  capita  now  than  formerly  in  our  colleges,  and  may 
infer  that  the  college  market  is  less  urgent  for  poetry,  or  the 
college  talent  less  unchecked,  than  in  days  gone  by.  Still 
further,  one  can  prove  that  the  leisurely,  cultivated,  consider- 
ate manner  of  the  man  of  literary  ease  and  culture  no  longer 
marks  the  style  of  such  utterances  as  are  made  in  most  under- 
graduate periodicals,  and  further  that  essays  concerning  them- 
selves with  literature  for  the  sake  of  literature  are  rare.  Yet 
in  all  this,  one  has  rather  suggested  than  proved  that  the  liter- 
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ary  spirit  is  decayed,  and  I  content  myself  with  saying  that  an 
impression  is  abroad  to  that  effect. 

Now,  as  I  continued  my  investigation,  I  found  not  only  that 
the  impression  as  to  the  decay  of  the  literary  spirit  was  wide- 
spread, but  that  opinion  concerning  the  disastrous,  or  beneficial, 
import  of  the  change  was  diverse.  It  is  right  that  the  literary 
spirit  should  be  less  prominent,  say  one  class  of  educators. 
The  literary  spirit  is  out  of  place  in  an  active  young  intellect. 
This  is  a  commercial  age  and  literature  is  a  minor  matter. 
But  if  history  is  to  us  a  guide,  no  kind  of  an  age  furnishes 
forth  the  soil  in  which  poetry,  and  all  the  allied  higher  forms 
of  pure  literature,  flourishes,  as  does  a  commercial  and  out- 
wardly prosperous  age.  An  age  of  wealthy  chiefs,  with  some 
rude  splendor,  and  attendant  bards,  and  you  have  Homer. 
The  age  of  Pericles,  of  all-conquering  Athens,  of  rich  Athe- 
nians— and  you  have  /Eschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Socra- 
tes, Plato,  and  Aristotle.  Rome  becomes  mistress  of  the 
world's  wealth,  and  Vergil,  Horace,  and  Cicero  spring  up  in 
the  most  commercial  age  of  the  Empire's  life.  Come  down  to 
the  days  when  the  great  Italian  cities  "held  the  gorgeous  East 
in  fee,"  and  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio  appear.  The  very 
Revival  of  Learning  itself,  that  exquisite  flower,  whose  fruit 
feeds  so  richly  our  own  great  age,  sprang  from  roots  deep  in 
the  mud  and  slime  of  filthy  lucre.  Of  course  the  looting  of 
war  was  practically  the  only  form  of  commercialism  in  those 
early  days;  but  when  England,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth, 
sprang  in  a  single  age  to  giant  stature  in  material  prosperity, 
how  Shakspere  and  Jonson  and  Marlowe  made  the  age  the 
greatest  literary,  as  navigators  and  merchants  made  it  the 
greatest  commercial,  age  England  had  yet  known !  For 
material  prosperity  means  not  only  the  existence,  but  the 
concentration,  of  power  and  leisure;  and  in  such  concentrated 
conditions  of  power  and  leisure  alone  can  art  have  its  most 
luxurious  and  vigorous  growth.  So  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  in  the  past,  and  it  would  appear  that  a  new  condition  had 
arisen  if  we  are  to  say  that  the  commercialism  of  to-day,  which 
has  been   the  concomitant,  if  not   the   cause,  of  the   literary 
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revivals  of  past  eras,  is  to  be  a  destroyer  of  the  literary  spirit 
in  our  own  time. 

Perhaps  a  new  condition  has  come  into  existence.  Certainly 
there  is  one  indication  of  it  in  the  restless  irritation  in  the 
minds  of  the  teachers  of  literature.  There  is  a  spirit  of  unrest. 
Beyond  a  doubt  the  professor  of  literature  is  in  a  critical  atti- 
tude. If  he  be  a  professor  of  English  literature,  to  take  the 
most  especial  example,  he  distrusts  every  method  except  his 
own,  and  half  apologizes  for  the  one  he  uses.  "English  litera- 
ture cannot  be  taught,"  said  an  English  professor  not  long  ago 
in  print.  It  must  "occur,"  I  am  moved  to  answer  flippantly. 
But  the  professor  was  not  flippant.  He  merely  voiced  the 
attitude  of  criticism  and  of  unrest  which  characterizes  the 
literary  teacher  to-day.  We  all  seem  to  be  at  odds  against 
something  which  some  other  equally  earnest  instructor  is 
advocating  and  practicing.  There  has  lately  been  in  England 
a  fierce  discussion  over  the  establishment  of  a  chair  of  litera- 
ture in  Oxford,  and  a  most  extraordinary  divergence  of 
opinion  was  developed  as  to  the  proper  scope  and  function  of 
such  a  chair.  In  this  country,  a  prominent  university  has  had 
no  entrance  examination  in  English,  though  it  has  had  entrance 
examinations  for  other  studies,  and  a  very  able  professor  in 
that  university  has  defended  the  position  taken  by  the  institu- 
tion and  practically  set  apart  the  teaching  of  English  literature 
as  a  pedagogic  enterprise  requiring  different  methods  from 
those  held  useful  in  other  branches  of  instruction.  In  prac- 
tice also,  the  methods  used  in  different  institutions  are  very 
diverse,  if  not  antagonistic.  In  one  prominent  university,  the 
teaching  of  the  English  language  is  completely  separated  from 
the  teaching  of  the  English  literature;  in  another,  the  work  in 
philology  appears  to  dominate  the  instruction  in  literature;  in 
a  third,  the  purely  literary  instruction  seems  to  control  and 
practically  discourage  all  special  scientific  language  work.  At 
a  recent  gathering  of  college  representatives,  a  professor  of 
English  literature  gave  utterance  to  his  fear  that  the  feeling 
for  literary  perfection  might  be  lost  in  the  new  zeal  for  the 
Formlehre  SiWd  the  Lautlehre  zxi6.  the  Quellen-Untersuchungen. 
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There  is  hesitancy  at  parting  with  the  old  love  for  the  English 
classics,  and  fear  that  in  getting  a  scientific  discipline  we  may 
lose  a  literary  life.  Meantime,  as  now  practiced,  it  would 
appear  that  neither  the  scientific  study  of  literary  problems 
nor  the  literary  treatment  of  language  problems  is  quite  satis- 
factory to  even  the  parties  in  action.  The  literary  element 
seems  to  be  struggling  for  a  place  instead  of  dictating  terms 
in  the  university  faculty.  Somehow  it  seems  to  be  a  little  out 
of  touch  with  the  new  educational  life. 

If  unrest  is  found  in  the  leaders,  what  may  we  expect  to 
find  among  the  led?  We  found  distrust  and  a  tendency  to 
experiment  in  the  instructor's  attitude;  we  find  distrust  and 
indifference  in  the  attitude  of  many  of  our  students  toward 
the. purely  literary  courses.  Here  and  there  a  brilliant  lecturer 
attracts  a  throng  and  stimulates  a  few  to  real  work;  but  the 
enthusiastic  study  of  English  classics  is  not  a  common  pursuit, 
and  the  study  of  literature  as  a  serious  endeavor  is  a  work  not 
considered  specially  desirable  by  college  youth.  "It  is  hard," 
says  Professor  March,  "to  interest  the  young  man  of  to-day  in 
poetry.  But  can  one  expect  a  football  champion  to  weep  at 
imaginary  woes?"  The  student,  that  is,  has  become  critical, 
as  has  the  professor.  The  purely  literary  spirit,  which  I  have 
defined  as  the  spirit  of  interest  in  ideas  and  in  art-forms  of 
expressions  of  ideas,  does  not  seem  to  be  to  the  student  a 
desirable  possession.  The  student  criticises  far  more  than 
he  admires. 

It  appears  to  me  that  these  symptoms  are  indicative  partly 
of  a  special,  and  partly  of  a  general,  change  in  the  conditions. 
The  special  change  is  in  the  constitution  of  our  student  body. 
It  may  not  be  true  that  college  students,  as  the  term  was 
formerly  understood,  have  lost  the  literary  spirit,  but  that  a 
new  class  of  students  who  never  had  it  have  come  in.  In 
these  later  years  we  have  in  our  colleges  a  much  fuller  repre- 
sentation of  the  various  methods  of  early  training  than  was 
formerly  the  case.  Students  in  large  numbers  have  come  in, 
lacking  the  specific  training  in  the  classical  languages  which 
have  furnished  the  idea-vocabularies  for  the  world.     For  it  is 
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a  fact  that  most  of  the  abstract  notions  which  influence  the 
world,  most  of  the  abstract  art-conceptions,  most  of  the  philo- 
sophical conceptions,  and  most  of  the  religious  conceptions, 
have  their  identity  preserved  for  us  in  certain  words  of  Latin 
or  Greek  origin.  Now  if  one  will  test  a  scientific  division  in 
any  one  of  our  colleges,  or  will  test  a  classical  division  in  fields 
slightly  outside  of  the  routine  line,  I  think  he  will  be  surprised 
at  the  limitedness  of  the  vocabulary  used  or  understood  by 
many  of  the  students.  The  outcry  against  the  "Greek  and 
Latin  fetich"  has  certainly  operated  as  a  deterrent  to  many 
students  against  wide  classical  reading  outside  of  that  .which 
is  absolutely  necessary ;  and  the  result  is  that  many  of  these 
students  have  no  vocabulary  of  abstract  ideas  and  do  not, 
naturally,  think  continuously  upon  such  ideas.  They  have  not 
been  urged  to  read  widely,  and  they  have  not  read  widely. 
Many  of  them  have  painfully  to  learn  the  meanings  of  numbers 
of  English  words  as  they  follow  the  literary  courses.  They 
prefer  courses  where  the  language  of  practical  every-day  life 
is  used. 

But  while  this  is  true,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  explains  the 
loss  of  the  literary  spirit.  The  real  reason  is,  I  apprehend, 
that  literary  appreciation  no  longer  counts  as  an  element  of 
success  in  the  learned  professions.  In  Oxford,  the  student 
does  not  go  in  for  the  English  courses  "because  they  do  not 
count  in  the  schools."  In  our  colleges,  there  is,  I  think,  a 
feeling  that  literary  study  does  not  count  as  an  aid  to  one's 
life  work.  The  boy  has  no  use  for  the  literary  spirit;  he  can- 
not afford  it  as  a  luxury;  and,  being  spurred  on  by  other  and 
sharper  goads,  he  does  not  need  it  as  an  inspiration. 

If,  then,  it  is  true  that  purely  literary  work  such  as  poetry, 
for  example,  is  not  so  much  esteemed  in  our  colleges  as  in 
years  past ;  if  it  is  true  that  the  professors  of  literature  are  at 
odds  as  to  the  methods  and  even  the  possibility  of  the 
teaching  of  literature;  if  it  is  true  that  the  students  are  slow 
to  seize,  and  quick  to  abandon,  literary  work  which  has  not 
some  useful  immediate  aim,  such  as  journalism,  for  its  justifi- 
cation, we  have  three  very  significant   indications.     I   think 
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they  are  significant  of  a  single  fact,  and  that  fact  is  that  to  a 
large  degree  the  literary  teaching  in  our  colleges  has  slipped 
out  of  touch  with  life.  The  remedy  is,  I  believe,  to  get  the 
literary  life  of  the  college  in  touch  with  the  active  life  of  the 
school,  in  touch  with  the  active  life  of  the  other  departments 
of  the  college,  and  in  touch  with  the  active  life  of  the  world. 

And,  first,  I  would  urge  that  the  literary  life  of  the  college 
be  brought  into  touch  with  the  active  life  of  the  secondary 
school  by  the  very  practical  plan  of  making  the  college  work  a 
continuation  of  the  school  work,  and  of  making  the  entrance 
examination  a  recognition  of  a  definitely  marked  stage  in  the 
progression  toward  complete  equipment  for  work  and  complete 
capacity  for  appreciation.  That  is,  in  plainest  English,  that 
the  examination  for  entrance  should  be  of  such  a  nature  that  a 
specific  and  definite  course  of  training  must  precede  it,  and  the 
work  of  freshman  year  in  college  be  of  such  a  nature  that  such 
training  is  a  necessary  preliminary.  At  present  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  college,  as  authorized  by  the  New 
England  College  Association,  are: 

1.  A  short  composition,  correct  in  spelling,  punctuation, 
division  into  paragraphs,  grammar,  and  expression,  on  a  theme 
drawn  from  one  of  several  books  previously  designated. 

2.  Criticism  of  specimens  of  incorrect  English. 

It  is  probable  that  the  second  requirement  is  a  purely 
academic  test,  for  it  is  hardly  likely  that  many  educators  claim 
that  a  man's  appreciation  of  literary  values,  love  of  the  beauti- 
ful in  form  or  thought,  or  desirability  as  a  companion,  will  be 
increased  by  long  training  in  correcting  specimens  of  incorrect 
English.  The  demand  for  experts  in  this  line  of  business  is 
very  slight  in  cultivated  society,  and  the  man  who  gives  years 
of  study  to  it  will  find  himself,  I  fear,  out  of  touch  with  his 
fellow-men,  when  he  opens  an  office  for  practice.  I  have  never 
seen  a  Latin,  Greek,  or  mathematical  requirement  of  expert- 
ness  in  correcting  errors  in  Latin  grammar,  Greek  prosody,  or 
the  drawing  of  triangles,  and  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  a 
course  in  mistakes  is  given  in  schools  to  fit  boys  for  this 
examination.     I  conclude  that  this  requirement  is  set  as  an 
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easy,  offhand,  academic  test,  good  for  sorting  boys,  but  having 
no  special  reference  to  the  work  in  the  school,  work  in  the 
college,  or  success  in  life.  The  greatest  stress  is  no  doubt  laid 
on  the  other  requirement.  But  I  appeal  to  the  professional 
teachers  who  are  the  readers  of  this  magazine  if  they  do  not 
find  this  first  requirement  so  vague  and  indefinite  as  to  be  of 
small  value  to  them  in  arranging  their  courses.  The  Greek 
entrance  requirements  are  clear  and  exact — such  and  such 
authors,  so  many  books,  such  and  such  work  to  be  done.  The 
Latin  and  the  mathematical  examinations  require  certain 
things  definitely — teachers  know  exactly  how  to  fit  pupils  to 
pass  them.  Not  so,  I  fear,  with  the  English.  The  require- 
ment is  out  of  touch  with  actual  work  done  in  the  schools. 
What  is  needed  is  a  clear,  definite  requirement  of  familiarity 
with  certain  English  classics — a  good  number  of  them — to  be 
tested  by  means  as  exact  as  those  by  which  the  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  are  tested — to  be  so  tested  that 
the  boy  who  docs  not  know  these  classics  cannot  pass  the 
examination.  As  a  fact,  boys  sometimes  appear  to  take  the 
examinations,  as  is  testified  to  by  the  commission  appointed 
to  examine  the  entrance  requirements  at  Harvard,  without 
any  preliminary  work  to  fit  them  for  the  examination.  Why 
should  they  not?  For  the  work  done  in  many  colleges  does 
not  seem  to  grow  out  of  and  complete  the  entrance  require- 
ments as  tested  by  this  examination.  I  will  take  a  specific 
example  of  an  institution,  and  for  that  purpose  take  Harvard 
college,  whose  English  department  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not 
the  best,  in  the  country.  Now  for  entrance  to  Harvard  "A 
candidate  will  be  required  to  write  a  short  composition  on  one 
of  several  subjects  announced  at  the  time  of  the  examination." 
If  this  test  is  a  good  one,  the  boy  has  been  trained  in  compo- 
sition writing,  or  he  cannot  pass  it.  Yet  in  the  freshman  year 
at  Harvard  college,  the  work,  "required  of  all  students,"  and 
"taught  throughout  the  year,"  is  as  follows: 

"English  A.  Elementary  instruction  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  English  composition."  That  is,  the  university 
begins  over  again  to    teach   the   boy  the    thing    in   which   it 
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has  just  certified  that  he  is  competent.  Now  how  long  will 
boys  retain  respect  for  an  examination  which  the  institution 
itself  discredits,  and  why  should  a  boy  waste  his  time  in  a 
preparatory  school  in  learning  that  which  he  must  be  taught 
in  college?  If  the  Greek  course  in  the  Freshman  year  at 
Harvard,  required  of  all  students,  began  with  the  Anabasis,  or 
the  Latin  course  with  Sallust,  what  would  one  say?  One 
would  say  that  the  college  was  out  of  touch  with  the  schools, 
and  not  the  schools  out  of  touch  with  fit  methods.  Aid  comes 
from  above,  and  not  from  below;  reforms  come  from  the  top, 
and  not  from  the  bottom. 

The  responsibility  for  the  condition  is  upon  the  university, 
and  not  upon  the  secondary  school.  The  remedy  for  this 
particular  distress  is  in  the  power  of  this  particular  university. 
If  a  college  really  expects  boys  to  come  to  it  prepared  in 
English,  it  must  make  its  work  in  college  such  that  unpre- 
pared boys  cannot  do  it.  This  is  the  quick  and  certain 
remedy  for  the  indifference  to  the  English  examination  shown 
by  many  candidates  for  entrance  to  a  university.  It  is  the 
practice  in  all  the  other  departments  in  the  universities  and 
would  cure  the  special  evil.  But  the  larger  fault  is  that  the 
college  literary  life  is  not  brought  into  complete  relation  to 
the  literary  life  of  the  secondary  school.  It  even  seems  to 
despise  it;  does  not  trust  it;  does  not  help  it;  does  not  sym- 
pathize  with  it.  There  is  a  larger  excellence  than  mere 
scientific  accuracy  to  be  gained  by  relating  the  college  literary- 
life  to  that  of  the  school,  and  that  excellence  is  continuity  of 
interest.  Appreciation  is  the  child  of  continuity  of  interest, 
and  the  father  of  attainment. 

And,  second,  I  would  urge  that  the  literary  life  of  the  college 
be  brought  into  touch  with  the  active  life  of  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  college.  It  is  now  out  of  touch  in  two  respects. 
In  the  first  place  many  literary  departments  do  not  teach  the 
harmony  of  excellences,  but  rather  their  opposition.  If 
modern  science  has  established  a  proposition,  it  is  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  necessitated  harmony  and  compositional  value  of 
all  truly  excellent  things.     If  this  is  true,  it  follows  that  sound 
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studies  of  language,  sometimes  called  philology,  and  sound 
studies  of  thought  expression,  sometimes  called  literature 
work,  when  excellently  pursued,  must  help  each  other.  Yet 
the  divorce,  instead  of  the  closer  union,  of  these  disciplines  is 
seriously  advocated  by  some  men,  able  in  intellect,  but  weak 
in  faith,  in  our  colleges;  and  others  stand  in  fear  lest  philology 
sterilize  literature,  or  literature  cut  the  nerve  of  philology. 
What  we  need  is  not  less  philology,  nor  less  literature,  but  more 
unity.  One  may  separate  them  in  elementary  teaching, 
perhaps,  and  at  times  in  any  teaching,  but  separate  them 
simply  to  get  the  elements  pure  before  one  should  combine 
them,  and  with  a  view  to  combination  in  a  higher  unity.  Our 
English  departments  especially  need  more  completeness  of 
organization  to  make  them  potent  forces.  A  grammarian  with 
a  literary  sense,  or  a  poet  w^ith  a  philologist's  zeal  for  word 
dissection  and  creation,  is  the  material  out  of  which  is  made  a 
Milton  and  a  Shakspere.  We  need  both  disciplines,  working 
harmoniously  in  our  colleges.  In  the  second  place,  the  liter- 
ary departments,  do  not,  as  a  rule,  use  the  methods  of  modern 
college  work.  I  mean,  specifically,  they  do  not  use  inductive 
methods.  The  student  in  science  is  being  trained  to  investi- 
gate, to  explore,  to  search.  We  need  inductive  courses  in 
literary  work  also,  if  we  of  the  literary  order  are  to  hold  place 
with  other  educational  forces. 

Finally,  I  would  urge  that  the  college  bring  its  literary  life 
into  touch  with  the  active  life  of  the  world,  and  that  it  do  this 
by  proving  the  practical  use  of  beauty.  This  is  an  age  of 
organization,  and  it  is  the  first  age  in  which  the  spirit  of 
research  and  the  spirit  of  imagination  have  been  co-partners. 
In  former  days,  the  literary  man  could  be,  if  he  wished,  free 
of  life's  bond ;  he  might  be  a  bohemian ;  so  in  former  days  the 
literary  and  artistic  life  was  opposed  to  real  life,  and  the  liter- 
ary and  artistic  conceptions  to  real  existences.  That  day  is,  I 
believe,  past ;  and  it  is  our  work  to  prove  that  the  literary  spirit 
is  profitable  for  the  life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  for  existence 
more  deferred.  There  is  use  in  perfect  form  and  glorified 
expression;  there  is  utility  in  abstract  idea;  there  is  stimulant 
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and  scientific  interest  in  literary  perfection.  The  world  is 
calling  for  men  with  capacity  of  utterance  and  stability  of 
acquirement  combined.  "No  one  in  England,"  says  a  recent 
writer,  "has  anything  to  say  but  the  scientific  men,  and  they 
do  not  know  how  to  say  it."  The  call  is  for  men  who  have 
both  scientific  training  and  sense  of  art-forms  of  expression. 
Such  men  will  command  the  attention  of  the  world.  A  liter- 
ary sense  is  an  aid  to  success  even  in  the  largest  uses  of  life. 
The  three  greatest  presidents  this  country  has  had — Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  Lincoln — are  remembered  to-day  as  distinctly 
for  the  literary  finish  of  their  utterances  as  for  their  oflficial 
acts.  If  the  college  does  not  prove  to  the  youth  of  the  coun- 
try the  use  of  beauty,  the  value  of  ideas,  and  of  art-forms  of 
expressions  of  ideas,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  college,  and  not  of 
the  boy,  the  age,  the  circumstances,  or  the  ideas. 

To  sum  up,  then :  the  essential  for  pleasure  in  literary 
excellence  is  appreciation ;  the  secret  of  appreciation  is  con- 
tinuity of  interest.  And  the  college  can  secure  continuity  of 
interest  in  ideas  only  by  relating  its  literary  work  in  its  aim, 
extent,  and  methods,  to  large  life  ideas;  specifically,  to  the 
life  of  the  preparatory  school,  the  life  of  the  contemporaneous 
college  work,  and  the  life  immediately  before  the  graduate. 

Francis  H.  Stoddard 

University  of  the  City  of  New  York 


Ill 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  IDEAS  OF  LELAND 
STANFORD 

The  gift  of  Leland  Stanford  and  Jane  Lathrop  Stanford  to 
higher  education  is  in  many  respects  unique  in  the  history  of 
civilization.  Not  alone  in  the  vast  amount  of  the  gift,  but  in 
the  fact  that  the  whole  is  devoted  to  education  pure  and 
simple  without  any  hampering  clause,'  and  with  no  other  end 
in  view  than,  through  the  extension  of  knowledge,  to  help 
humanity. 

Leland  Stanford  has  long  been  the  most  conspicuous  citizen 
of  California.  He  was  California's  war  governor,  known  and 
respected  by  all  before  his  railroad  enterprises  made  him  the 
wealthiest  citizen  of  the  State.  His  political  influence  and  his 
personal  popularity  did  not  come  from  his  wealth ;  but  influ- 
ence, popularity,  and  wealth  arose  alike  from  his  qualities  of 
character,  his  persistence,  his  personal  integrity,  his  long- 
headedness,  and  his  simplicity,  which  kept  him  always  in  touch 
with  the  people.  In  the  words  of  one  of  the  California  jour- 
nals, "He  was  active  when  other  men  were  idle,  he  was  gener- 
ous when  others  were  grasping,  he  was  lofty  when  other  men 
were  base." 

Mr.  Stanford's  attention  turned  to  educational  matters  in 
the  training  of  his  son.  He  found  among  the  teachers  he 
employed  in  Europe  and  America,  many  different  educational 
ideals,  and  some  of  them  wholly  at  variance  with  his  own 
experience.  His  intimate  acquaintance  with  Professor  Agas- 
siz  led  him  especially  to  consider  the  possibilities  of  the  growth 
of  scientific  knowledge,  and  the  boundless  character  of  man's 
intellectual  needs,   "the    hunger  and    thirst    which  only  the 

'  "  We  hope,"  he  said  to  his  trustees,  "that  this  institution  will  endure  through 
ages.  Provisions  regarding  details  of  management,  however  wise  they  may  be  at 
present,  might  prove  to  be  mischievous  under  conditions  which  may  arise  in  the 
future." 
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student  knows."  "Man's  physical  needs  are  slight,"  he  said, 
"but  his  intellectual  needs  are  bounded  only  by  his  capacity 
to  conceive."  The  work  of  a  kindergarten  teacher  '^  in  San 
Francisco,  who  taught  the  stories  of  nature  to  his  son  and  to 
other  children  in  a  simple,  natural  way,  had  a  great  influence 
on  his  mind,  as  showing  that  real  knowledge  could  be  made 
as  attractive  as  the  conventional  mythology  of  childhood. 

While,  by  the  aid  of  Mrs.  Stanford,  San  Francisco  and  the 
neighboring  towns  were  provided  with  free  kindergartens, 
Mr.  Stanford  applied  the  kindergarten  system  with  signal 
success  to  the  training  of  his  trotting  horses.  The  kinder- 
garten speed  ring  for  the  use  of  little  colts  is  still  one  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  the  Palo  Alto  Farm. 

The  only  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanford,  Leland  Stanford, 
Jr.,  died  in  1884,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  Out  of  this 
bereavement  came  the  resolution  to  devote  their  fortune  to 
the  cause  of  education.  "Henceforth,"  said  Mr.  Stanford, 
"the  children  of  California  shall  be  our  children."  In  the 
next  seven  years  large  preparations  were  made.  The  founders 
visited  the  principal  educational  establishments  of  Europe  and 
America,  and,  in  1891,  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University 
at  Palo  Alto  opened  its  doors  to  the  young  men  and  young 
women  of  all  lands. 

Mr.  Stanford  possessed  a  remarkable  power  of  going  to  the 
heart  of  all  questions,  of  discriminating  between  the  temporary 
and  the  essential.  In  education  he  saw  the  value  of  thorough- 
ness, the  worth  of  freedom,  the  need  of  individual  develop- 
ment, while  he  cared  little  for  the  conventionalities.  He 
valued  learning,  but  had  little  respect  for  degrees,  require- 
ments, and  the  details  of  organization  which  have  come  down 
to  us  by  long  descent  through  Oxford  and  Cambridge  from 
the  University  of  Paris.  And  so  it  was  decreed  that  the  new 
university  should  be  simple  in  its  organization,  with  only 
those  details  of  structure  which  the  needs  of  the  times  made 
necessary.  If  it  must  have  precedents  and  traditions,  it  must 
make  its  own.  "I  would  have  this  institution,"  he  said,  "help 
*  Miss  Mary  Frazer  McDonald,  now  Mrs.  David  McRoberts. 
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to  fit  men  and  women  for  usefulness  in  this  life,  by  increasing 
their  individual  power  of  production  and  by  making  them 
good  company  for  themselves  and  others." 

At  Aix-les-Bains  he  once  met  an  acquaintance  who  argued 
that  there  was  already  too  much  education,  and  that  an  excess 
of  education  was  a  prevalent  cause  of  discontent.  "I  insisted," 
Mr.  Stanford  said,  "that  there  cannot  be  too  much  education 
any  more  than  too  much  health  or  intelligence.  Do  you 
happen  to  know  any  man  who  has  been  too  well  educated? 
Where  does  he  live?  What  is  his  address?  If  you  cannot 
find  such  a  man  you  cannot  speak  of  ^^'<?r-education.  There 
has  been  unwise  or  misfit  education,  and  there  is  unwisdom 
and  unfitness  among  men  who  have  been  educated,  but  too 
thorough  and  too  good  an  education  no  one  ever  had." 

He  believed  that  no  educational  system  could  be  complete 
that  did  not  form  an  unbroken  ladder  from  the  kindergarten 
to  the  highest  university,  a  ladder  that  each  one  should  be 
free  to  climb,  so  far  as  his  ability  or  energy  should  be  ade- 
quate. He  wished  that  this  sentence  should  be  placed  on 
all  educational  publications  of  the  university:  "A  generous 
education  should  be  the  birthright  of  every  man  and  woman 
in  America." 

He  often  spoke  of  the  value  of  applied  science  and  of  "labor- 
aiding"  machines,  and  of  the  boundless  possibilities  of  advance 
through  knowledge  of  the  forces  of  nature.  "We  may  always 
advance  toward  the  infinite."  So  he  could  find  no  limit  to  the 
development  of  human  civilization.  The  possibilities  of 
human  progress  were  to  him  the  measure  of  divine  goodness; 
or,  in  his  own  language,  "The  beneficence  of  the  Creator 
toward  man  on  earth,  and  the  possibilities  of  humanity,  are 
one  and  the  same." 

With  this  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  applied  science 
presupposes  pure  science  to  be  applied  and  that  human  devel- 
opment has  a  place  for  philosophy,  literature,  and  art,  as  well 
as  for  concrete  knowledge.  So  it  was  arranged  that  "the 
work  in  applied  sciences  will  be  carried  on  side  by  side  with 
that  in  the  pure  sciences  and  the  humanitias,  and,  so  far  as 
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may  be,  all  lines  of  work  included  in  the  plan  of  the  university 
will  be  equally  fostered."  This  recognition  of  the  absolute 
democracy  of  all  knowledge  is  still  almost  unique  in  educa- 
tional  management.  Institutions  are  slow  to  see  what  Mr. 
Stanford  saw  clearly,  that  while  different  kinds  of  knowledge 
are  of  different  worth  to  different  persons,  each  may  have  its 
own  value  to  the  world,  and  in  the  organization  of  a  university 
there  should  be  no  distinction  of  studies,  as  in  the  state  there 
is  no  distinction  of  persons.  There  has  been  no  greater 
hindrance  to  education  than  the  oligarchy  of  studies,  the 
assumption  that  certain  studies  had  in  themselves  a  value  or  a 
dignity  that  could  not  be  shown  by  their  results. 

Mr.  Stanford  believed  that  each  student  should  choose  as 
early  as  may  be  his  future  calHng,  and  that  his  course  of  study, 
no  matter  how  broad,  should  always  be  chosen  with  reference 
to  the  end  in  view.  This  is  essentially  the  spirit  of  individu- 
alism in  education,  the  recognition  of  which  in  the  curriculum 
of  Harvard  and  other  institutions  is  an  essential  part  of  our 
modern  educational  revolution. 

Mr.  Stanford  saw  clearly  the  need  of  absolute  freedom  of 
investigation  on  the  part  of  student  and  professor.  He  would 
limit  thought  by  no  bounds.  The  phrase  "the  winds  of  free- 
dom are  blowing  "  (quoted  from  Ulrich  von  Hutten^  in  one  of 
the  university  addresses,  and  afterward  suggested  by  one  of 
the  students  as  a  motto  for  the  university)  pleased  him  very 
much.  He  would  have  a  university  which  should  be  a  place 
for  investigation,  and  where  the  winds  of  freedom  should  ever 
blow  freely. 

The  value  of  the  study  of  political  and  social  science  as  a 
remedy  for  defects  of  government  was  clearly  seen  by  him. 
"All  governments,"  he  said,  "are  governments  by  public  opin- 
ion, and  in  the  long  run  every  people  is  as  well  governed  as  it 
deserves."  Hence  increase  of  knowledge  brings  about  better 
government,  and  for  help  in  such  matters  the  people  have  a 

^  From  an  address  of  Ulrich  von  Hutten  at  the  time  of  the  trial  of  Ltther. 
"  Wisset  Ihr  nicht,"  cries  Hutten,  "  dass  die  Luft  der  Freiheit  weht  ?  "  "Do 
you  not  know  that  the  winds  of  freedom  are  blowing  ?  " 
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right  to  look  to  their  universities  and  university  men.  It  was 
his  theory  that  the  art  of  government  is  still  in  its  infancy. 
"Legislation  has  not,  as  a  rule,  been  against  the  people,  but  it 
has  failed  to  do  all  the  good  it  might."  "No  greater  blow  can 
be  struck  at  labor  than  that  which  renders  its  products  inse- 
cure." In  the  extension  of  voluntary  co-operation  he  saw  a 
remedy  for  many  present  ills,  as  he  saw  in  the  law  of  mutual 
help  the  essence  of  our  Christian  civilization.  He  said  in  lay- 
ing the  corner  stone:  "Out  of  these  suggestions  grows  the 
consideration  of  the  greatest  advantages,  especially  to  the 
laboring  man,  of  co-operation,  by  which  each  individual  has 
the  benefit  of  the  intellectual  and  physical  forces  of  his  asso- 
ciates. It  is  by  the  intelligent  application  of  these  principles 
that  there  will  be  found  the  greatest  lever  to  elevate  the  mass 
of  humanity,  and  laws  should  be  formed  to  protect  and 
develop  co-operative  associations.  .  .  They  will  accomplish 
all  that  is  sought  to  be  secured  by  labor  leagues,  trades 
unions,  and  other  federations  of  workmen,  and  will  be  free 
from  the  objection  of  even  impliedly  attempting  to  take  the 
unauthorized  or  wrongful  control  of  the  property,  capital,  or 
time  of  others." 

The  great  economic  waste  in  labor  often  engaged  his  atten- 
tion, and  for  this  he  found  a  remedy  in  education.     "Once,"  he 
said,  "the  great  struggle  of  labor  was  to  supply  the  necessities 
of  life ;  now  but  a  small  portion  of  our  people  are  so  engaged. 
Food,  clothing,  and  shelter  are   common   in   our  country   to 
every  provident  person,   excepting,   of  course,    in  occasional 
accidental  cases.     The  great  demand   for  labor  is  to  supply 
what  may  be  termed  intellectual  wants,  to  which  there  is  no 
limit,  except  that  of  intelligence  to  conceive.     If  all  the  rela- 
tions and   obligations   of   man  were  properly  understood,   it 
would  not  be  necessary  for  people  to  make  a  burden  of  labor. 
The  great  masses  of  the  toilers  now  are  compelled  to  perform 
such  an  amount  of  labor  as  makes  life  often  wearisome.     An 
intelligent  system  of  education  would  correct  this  inequality. 
It  would  make  the  humblest  laborers'  work  more  valuable,  it 
would  increase  both  the  demand  and  supply  for  skilled  labor, 
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and  reduce  the  number  of  the  non-producing  class.  It  would 
dignify  labor,  and  ultimately  would  go  far  to  wipe  out  the 
mere  distinctions  of  wealth  and  ancestry.  It  would  achieve  a 
bloodless  revolution  and  establish  a  republic  of  industry,  merit, 
and  learning. 

"How  near  to  that  state  we  may  be,  or  how  far  from  it,  we 
cannot  now  tell.  It  seems  very  far  when  we  contemplate  the 
great  standing  armies  of  Europe,  where  over  five  millions  of 
men  (or  about  one  for  every  twelve  adult  males)  are  marching 
about  with  guns  on  their  shoulders  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
the  nations,  while  hovering  near  them  is  an  innumerable  force 
of  police  to  preserve  the  peace  of  individuals;  but  when  we 
remember  the  possibilities  of  civilization  and  the  power  of 
education,  we  can  foresee  a  time  when  these  soldiers  and 
policemen  shall  be  changed  to  useful,  producing  citizens, 
engaged  in  lifting  the  burdens  of  the  people  instead  of  increas- 
ing them.  And  yet,  extravagant  as  are  the  nations  of  Europe 
in  standing  armies  and  preparations  for  war,  their  extrava- 
gance in  the  waste  of  labor  is  still  greater.  Education,  by 
teaching  the  intelligent  use  of  machinery,  is  the  only  remedy 
for  such  waste." 

Co-education  and  equal  education  of  the  sexes  was  to  him 
an  axiom,  and  the  question  was  not  even  raised  in  the  found- 
ing of  the  university.  "We  have  provided,"  he  said,  "in  the 
articles  of  endowment  that  the  education  of  the  sexes  shall  be 
equal — deeming  it  of  special  importance  that  those  who  are  to 
be  the  mothers  of  a  future  generation  shall  be  fitted  to  mold 
and  direct  the  infantile  mind  at  its  most  critical  period." 

Mr.  Stanford  wished  the  authorities  of  the  university  to 
keep  constantly  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  institution  existed 
for  the  benefit  of  its  students.  Self-evident  as  this  proposition 
is,  it  has  rarely  been  acted  upon  in  university  management. 
Everywhere  the  needs  of  the  students  have  been  held  subor- 
dinate to  the  requirements  of  tradition,  to  the  progress  of 
some  controlling  organization,  or  in  some  cases  to  the  whims 
of  the  governing  body.  To  the  students  he  said  in  his  open- 
ing address,  "You  are  the  most  important  factor  in  this  univer- 
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sity.  It  is  for  your  benefit  that  it  has  been  established." 
Nothing  in  the  work  of  the  university  gave  Mr.  Stanford 
greater  pleasure  than  the  fact  that  of  its  first  two  graduating 
classes  more  than  half  have  remained  for  advanced  work. 

In  the  recognition  of  the  value  of  good  teachers  he  was 
fully  abreast  of  the  times.  He  said,  "In  order  that  the  presi- 
dent may  have  the  assistance  of  a  competent  staff  of  professors 
we  have  provided  that  the  best  talent  obtainable  shall  be  pro- 
cured, and  that  liberal  compensation  shall  always  be  offered ;" 
and  again  he  said,  "Ample  endowment  may  have  been  pro- 
vided, intelligent  management  may  secure  large  income, 
students  may  present  themselves  in  numbers,  but  in  the  end, 
the  faculty  makes  or  mars  the  university." 

In  making  provision  for  the  non-sectarian  character  of  the 
university,  the  founders  wished  at  once  to  repudiate  all  eccle- 
siastical domination  or  possibility  of  the  use  of  the  university 
for  any  kind  of  sectarian  ends,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
wished  to  place  the  institution  in  accord  with  what  they 
deemed  the  essence  of  the  teachings  of  Christ.  In  the  Grant 
of  Endowment,  the  trustees  are  required  "to  prohibit  sectarian 
instruction,  but  to  have  taught  in  the  university  the  immortal- 
ity of  the  soul,  the  existence  of  an  all-wise  and  benevolent 
Creator,  and  that  obedience  to  his  laws  is  the  highest  duty  of 
man." 

This  requirement  is  a  simple  reflection  of  his  own  religious 
character,  as  expressed  in  the  words  of  one  very  near  to  him : 
"If  a  firm  belief  in  a  beneficent  Creator,  a  profound  admira- 
tion for  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  his  teachings,  and  the  certainty 
of  a  personal  life  hereafter  consitute  religion,  then  Leland 
Stanford  was  a  religious  man.  The  narrow  walls  of  a  creed 
could  not  confine  him ;  therefore  he  was  not  a  professed  mem- 
ber of  any  church,  for  in  each  confession  of  faith  he  found 
something  to  which  he  could  not  subscribe.  But  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion  he  had  a  profound  veneration ;  in  his  heart 
were  the  true  sentiments  of  Christianity,  and  he  often  said  that 
in  his  opinion  the  Golden  Rule  was  the  corner  stone  of  all 
true  religion." 
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"In  more  than  one  nation,"  says  President  White,  "dead 
hands,  stretching  out  from  graves  closed  generations  gone, 
have  lain  with  a  deadly  chill  upon  institutions  for  advanced 
instruction  during  centuries."  This  cannot  be  at  Palo  Alto. 
There  is  no  dead  hand  in  the  organization  of  the  Leland  Stan- 
ford Junior  University. 

In  the  little  space  at  my  disposal  I  cannot  attempt  a  detailed 
discussion  of  Mr.  Stanford's  ideas  and  purposes.  The  growth 
of  the  university  must  be  their  best  defense.  He  has  had  the 
wisdom  to  recognize  the  value  of  higher  education  and  the 
patriotism  to  devote  the  rich  rewards  of  a  successful  life  to  its 
advancement.  At  the  same  time  he  has  had  the  rarer  wisdom 
to  leave  for  each  succeeding  generation  the  duty  of  adapting 
its  details  to  the  needs  of  the  time.  If  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanford 
had  said,  "We  will  found  a  university  so  strong  that  it  may 
endure  for  all  time,  and  whose  organization  shall  be  so  free  and 
flexible  that  in  each  age  it  shall  reflect  the  best  spirit  of  the 
time,"  they  could  not  have  given  it  greater  freedom  of  devel- 
opment than  it  has  to-day. 

David  Starr  Jordan 

President  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University, 
Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


IV 

THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW  GEOMETRY 

Locke  says:  "Would  you  have  a  man  reason  well,  let  him 
learn  geometry."  But  of  late,  intelligent  readers  who  are 
neither  teachers  nor  students  of  mathematics,  and  teachers  of 
elementary  mathematics  whose  training  has  not  included  the 
higher  parts,  are  much  perplexed  by  what  they  happen  to 
read,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  fundamentally  new  doctrines 
of  modern  geometers.  Many  from  both  these  classes  of  persons 
seem  very  anxious  to  know  just  how  far  these  doctrines  are 
absolutely  demonstrative,  and  to  what  extent  they  conflict 
with,  and  render  null,  the  traditional  elementary  algebra  and 
geometry  that  formed  the  subject-matter  of  their  own  instruc- 
tion, and  which  perhaps  they  are  now  in  turn  called  upon  to 
impart. 

Can  the  praiseworthy  aspirations  of  such  candid  minds  to 
be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Geometric  New  be  satisfied? 
Evidently  not  by  any  article  of  a  technical  character,  requir- 
ing for  its  appreciation  a  previous  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  history  and  literature  of  mathematics.  However  valuable 
such  a  paper  might  be  to  advanced  students  and  teachers 
already  trained  well  up  to  its  point  of  departure,  it  would 
rather  mystify  than  enlighten  those  not  so  prepared.  My 
aim  shall  be,  then,  without  presupposing  too  much  special 
knowledge,  in  untechnical  language,  to  correlate  the  Old  and 
the  New;  to  put  within  the  reach  of  all,  the  seemingly  para- 
doxical esoteric  secret  of  non-Euclidean  geometry;  to  show 
that  the  faith-as-it-is-in-Euclid  is  still  safe. 

Whatever  elementary  geometry  it  was  your  fortune  to 
study,  be  assured  it  was  only  a  more  or  less  exact  reproduction 
of  that  imperishable  model,  already  in  dim  antiquity  a  classic, 
regarded  as  absolutely  perfect,  valid  without  restriction,  the 
immortal  Elements  of  Euclid.     Elementary  geometry  was  for 
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two  thousand  years  as  stationary,  as  fixed,  as  peculiarly  Greek, 
as  the  Parthenon.  On  this  foundation  pure  science  rose  in 
Archimedes,  in  Apollonius,  in  Pappus;  struggled  in  Theon, 
in  Hypatia;  declined  in  Proclus;  fell  into  the  long  decadence 
of  the  Dark  Ages.  The  book  that  monkish  Europe  could  no 
longer  understand  was  then  taught  in  Arabic  by  the  Saracen 
and  Moor  in  the  universities  of  Bagdad  and  Cordova.  To 
bring  the  light,  after  weary,  stupid  centuries,  to  Western 
Christendom,  an  Englishman,  Adelhard  of  Bath,  journeys,  to 
learn  Arabic,  through  Asia  Minor,  through  Egypt,  back  to 
Spain.  Disguised  as  a  Mohammedan  student  he  got  into 
Cordova  about  11 20,  obtained  a  Moorish  copy  of  Euclid's 
Elements,  and  made  a  translation  from  the  Arabic  into  Latin. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  Euclid,  published  in  Venice  in 
1482,  was  a  Latin  version  from  the  Arabic.  The  translation 
into  Latin  from  the  Greek,  made  by  Zamberti  from  a  MS.  of 
Theon's  revision,  was  first  published  at  Venice  in  1505. 
Twenty-eight  years  later  appeared  the  cditio  priticeps  in 
Greek,  published  at  Basle  in  1533  by  John  Hervagius,  edited 
by  Simon  Grynaius.  This  was  for  a  century  and  three-quarters 
the  only  printed  Greek  text  of  all  the  books,  and  from  it  the 
first  English  translation  (1570)  was  made  by  "Henricus  Bill- 
ingsley,"  afterward  Sir  Henry  Billingsley,  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  in  1591.  And  even  to-day,  1893,  in  the  vast  system 
of  examinations  carried  out  by  the  British  Government,  by 
Oxford,  and  by  Cambridge,  no  proof  of  a  theorem  in  geometry 
will  be  accepted  which  infringes  Euclid's  sequence  of  propo- 
sitions; so  that  practically  the  only  English  text-book  on 
geometry  to-day  is  more  than  two  thousand  years  old. 

Nor  is  the  work  unworthy  of  this  extraordinary  immortality. 
Says  Clifford  :  "This  book  has  been  for  nearly  twenty-two  cen- 
turies the  encouragement  and  guide  of  that  scientific  thought 
which  is  one  thing  with  the  progress  of  man  from  a  worse  to  a 
better  state.  The  encouragement ;  for  it  contained  a  body  of 
knowledge  that  was  really  known  and  could  be  relied  on. 
The  guide  ;  for  the  aim  of  every  student  of  every  subject  was  to 
bring  his  knowledge  of  that  subject  into  a  form  as  perfect  as 
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that  which  geometry  had  attained."     But  from  nothing  assumed 
nothing  can  be  proved.     Euclid  stated  his  assumptions  with  the 
most  painstaking  candor,  and  would  have  smiled  at  the  sugges- 
tion that  he  could  ever  claim  for  his  conclusions  any  other  truth 
than  perfect  deduction    from  assumed  hypotheses.     And  so 
he  is  forever  safe.     Each  one  of  his  assumptions  may  turn  out 
to  be  inconsistent  with  external  reality;  each  of   his    funda- 
mental hypotheses  may  be  replaced  in  our  final  explanation  of 
the  space  in  which  we    live   and  move;  in  reference  to  our 
space,  all  his  theorems  may  be  shown  to  be  only  approxima- 
tions; and  yet  his  work  will  remain  a  perfect  piece  of  pure 
mathematics,  the  exact,  eternal  geometry  of  Euclidean  space. 
Among  Euclid's  assumptions  is  one  differing  from  the  oth- 
ers in   prolixity,  whose  place  fluctuates  in  the  manuscripts. 
Peyrard,  on  the  authority  of  the  Vatican  MS.,  puts  it  among 
the  postulates,  and  it   is  often   called   the  parallel-postulate. 
James  Williamson,  who  published  the  closest  translation  of 
Euclid  we  have  in  English,  indicating,  by  the  use  of  italics, 
the   words    not    in    the    original,    gives    this    assumption    as 
eleventh  among  the  Common  Notions.     Bolyai  speaks  of  it  as 
Axiom    XL      Todhunter   has   it  as   twelfth  of   the  Axioms. 
The  Harpur  Euclid  separates  it  by  forty-eight  pages  from  the 
other  axioms.     It  is  not  used  in  the  first  twenty-eight  propo- 
sitions  of  Euclid.     Moreover,  when  at  length  used,  it  appears 
as  the   inverse    of  a  proposition   already    demonstrated,  the 
seventeenth,  and    is  only    needed    to  prove   the   inverse   of 
another     proposition     already     demonstrated,    the     twenty- 
seventh.     All  this  suggested,  at  Europe's  renaissance,  not  a 
doubt  of  the  necessary  external  reality  and  exact  applicability 
of  the  assumption,  but  the  possibility  of  deducing  it  from  the 
other  assumptions  and  the  twenty-eight  propositions  already 
proved.     Euclid  demonstrates  things  more  axiomatic  by  far. 
He  demonstrates  what  every  dog  knows,  that  any  two  sides  of 
a  triangle  are  together  greater  than  the  third.     Yet  after  he 
has  finished  his  demonstration,  that  straight  lines  making  with 
a  transversal  equal  alternate  angles  are  parallel,   in  order  to 
prove  the    inverse,  that  parallels  cut  by  a  transversal  make 
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equal  alternate  angles,  he  brings  in  the  unwieldy  assumption 
thus  translated  by  Williamson  (Oxford,  178 1): 

"11.  And  if  a  straight  line  meeting  two  straight  lines  make 
those  angles  which  are  inward  and  upon  the  same  side  of  it 
less  than  two  right  angles,  the  two  straight  lines  being  pro- 
duced indefinitely  will  meet  each  other  on  the  side  where  the 
angles  are  less  than  two  right  angles." 

Hundreds  of  mathematicians  have  tried  to  relieve  Euclid's 
geometry  of  this  assumption  by  deducing  it  from  the  others. 
All  have  failed.  That  eminent  man  Legendre  was  trying  at 
this,  and  continually  failing  at  it,  throughout  his  very  long  life. 
But  the  Russian  Lobatschewsky,  by  one  of  those  unex- 
pected strokes  of  genius  which  are  like  the  spontaneous  varia- 
tion that  starts  a  new  species,  substituted  for  this  celebrated 
axiom  its  contradictory,  that  the  sum  of  the  interior  angles 
made  on  the  same  side  of  a  transversal  by  two  straight  lines 
may  be  less  than  two  right  angles  without  the  lines  meeting. 
A  perfectly  consistent  and  elegant  geometry  then  follows, 
in  which  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  is  always  less  than 
two  right  angles,  and  not  every  triangle  has  its  vertices  con- 
cyclic.  Thus  Lobatschewsky,  in  1829,  was  the  first  man  ever 
to  publish  a  non-Euclidean  geometry. 

Since  in  this  geometry  through  every  point  without  a 
straight  line  innumerable  straight  lines  pass  which  nowhere 
meet  the  line  without  the  point,  though  all  in  the  same  plane 
with  it,  therefore  a  more  distinctive,  restrictive  mark  of  parallel- 
ism is  needed  and  is  taken,  namely,  that  the  line  becomes 
intersecting  for  the  smallest  deviation  on  the  side  toward  the 
parallel.  With  this  specification  of  parallel,  in  Lobatschewsky 's 
geometry,  every  straight  line  has  two  parallels  to  it  through 
every  point  in  the  plane,  and  the  other  straight  lines  through 
that  point  group  themselves  into  those  which  cut  the  straight 
line  and  those  (innumerable)  which  do  not ;  that  is,  into  inter- 
sectors  and  non-intersectors,  with  the  two  parallels  as  bound- 
aries between  these  groups. 

Only  three  years  after  Lobatschewsky's  unnoticed  essay  in 
the  Kasan  Messenger  (1829)  appeared  John  Bolyai's  immortal 
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"Science  Absolute  of  Space,  independent  of  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  Euclid's  Axiom  XL  (which  never  can  be  established 
a  priori)^  Its  very  first  article  gives  a  remarkable  example 
of  how  completely  mathematics  contains  within  itself  the 
determination  of  its  future  growth.  His  mark  of  parallelism 
is  precisely  Lobatschewsky's.  Defining  the  ray  AB  as  that 
half  of  the  straight  line  AB  which  commences  at  the  point  A 
and  contains  the  point  B,  he  says:  "i.  If  the  ray  AM  is  not 
cut  by  the  ray  BN,  situated  in  the  same  plane,  but  is  cut  by 
every  other  ray,  BP,  comprised  in  the  angle  ABN,  we  will  call 
ray  BN  parallel  to  ray  AM."  Further  on  he  says:  "We  will 
designate  by  ^  the  system  of  geometry  which  rests  on  the 
assumption  of  Euclid's  Axiom  IX.,  and  by  S  the  system 
founded  on  the  contrary  hypothesis." 

For  more  than  two  thousand  years  men  have  studied  the 
system  -2",  the  Greek  geometry.  Henceforth  they  will  study 
both  systems,  -2  and  S.  Each  now  forever  forms  a  part  of 
pure  mathematics.  But  S  has  the  strange  advantage  that  it 
may  be  shown  to  be  the  system  regnant  in  our  external, 
physical  world,  which  never  can  happen  for  '2.  To  prove  -5", 
Euclid,  we  should  have  to  show  that  the  sum  of  the  angles 
of  a  triangle  is  exactly  two  right  angles;  and  no  measure- 
ments can  ever  reach  exactitude.  To  prove  S  we  have  only 
to  show  that  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  some  triangle  is  less 
than  two  right  angles,  which  may  be  done  even  by  inexact 
measurements. 

The  third  alternative,  that  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  recti- 
lineal triangle  is  greater  than  two  right  angles,  involves  the 
replacement  of  another  Euclidean  assumption  by  its  contra- 
dictory. Euclid  assumes  "two  straight  lines  do  not  inclose  a 
space";  that  is,  two  straight  lines  having  crossed  diverge 
forever.  To  open  the  mind  of  man  for  the  contradictory  of 
this,  another  stroke  of  pure  genius  was  necessary,  which  should 
split  apart,  and  distinguish  between  unboundedtiess  and  infinite 
extent.  It  was  Riemann  who  first  made  the  distinction 
between  unbegreyizte  and  nnendliche.  The  former  belongs  to 
descriptive  relations,  the  latter  to  metric  relations.      Unend- 
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liche  is  our  "infinite."  A  series  is  unbcgrenzte  when,  without 
inversion  of  the  derivation  process,  one  can  go  on  continually, 
forever.  If  one  by  continued  forward  application  of  this 
process  comes  back  to  the  starting  point,  the  series  is  finite; 
but  if  the  process  can  go  on  continually  without  ever  coming 
again  to  any  previous  term,  the  series  is  infinite.  The  like 
parts  of  a  circle  may  serve  as  an  example  of  a  series  which, 
though  finite,  is  yet  unbounded;  for  we  may  pass  continually 
on  from  one  to  the  next  forever. 

The  straight  line  is  homogeneous,  is  unbounded ;  but  from 
this  it  in  no  way  follows  that  the  straight  line  is  infinite,  or 
that  two  having  crossed  do  not  recur  to  the  point  of  crossing, 
and  so,  as  Euclid  would  say,  "inclose  a  space."  Says  Rie- 
mann :  "The  unboundedness  of  space  possesses  in  this  way  a 
greater  empirical  certainty  than  any  other  experience.  But 
its  infinite  extent  by  no  means  follows  from  this;  on  the  other 
hand,  if  we  assume  independence  of  bodies  from  position,  and 
therefore  ascribe  to  space  constant  curvature,  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  finite  provided  this  curvature  has  ever  so  small  a 
positive  value.  If  we  prolong  all  the  geodesies  starting  in  a 
given  surface  element,  we  shall  obtain  an  unbounded  surface 
of  constant  curvature,  i.  e.,  a  surface  which  in  3.  JIat  manifold- 
ness  of  three  dimensions  would  take  the  form  of  a  sphere, 
and  consequently  be  finite." 

Euclid's  one  remaining  expressed  geometric  assumption, 
"all  right  angles  are  equal  to  one  another,". has  not,  so  far  as  I 
know,  been  replaced  by  its  contradictory  in  any  extended 
system  of  geometry,  since  to  contradict  it  contradicts  the 
homogeneity  of  space.  Yet  to  attempt  to  deduce  it,  as  in 
Proposition  I.  of  Wentworth's  New  Geometry,  from  the 
nature  of  the  straight  line  by  superposition  is  always  a  blun- 
der, a  petitio  principii,  since  there  might  be  in  space  points 
like  the  vertex  of  a  cone,  about  which  a  straight  line  would 
rotate  into  coincidence  with  its  trace  by  a  rotation  less  than 
an  ordinary  perigon,  its  amount  depending  on  the  sharpness 
of  the  cone. 

The  three  possible  geometries   of  uniform  space,  the  geom- 
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etries  of  Lobatschewsky-Boylai,  of  Euclid,  and  of  Riemann, 
have  been  co-ordinated  through  Cayley's  projective  metrics 
by  Felix  Klein,  who  calls  them  respectively  hyperbolic,  para- 
bolic, elliptic.  There  is  not  even  one  eminent  mathematician 
alive  who  now  maintains  that  the  Euclidean,  or  parabolic,  or 
homaloidal,  geometry  is  the  only  possible  form  of  space 
science ;  or  that  the  space  analyzed  in  Euclid's  assumptions  is 
the  only  non-contradictory  sort  of  space. 

Thus  universal  space  has  been  pluralized,  and  a  clear  dis- 
tinction has  arisen  between  the  different  universal  spaces 
which  henceforth  will  always  be  taught  in  the  higher  mathe- 
matics, and  the  one  particular  universal  space  (whichever  kind 
it  may  be)  in  which  we  and  the  stars  move.  I  understand 
that  Charles  S.  Peirce  claims  to  have  established,  from 
astronomical  measurements,  that  our  particular  space  is 
hyperbolic,  is  the  space  first  expounded  by  Lobatschewsky 
and  Bolyai. 

On  the  other  hand,  Clifford  loved  the  finite  universal  space 
of  Riemann,  elliptic  space,  and  said:  "Upon  this  supposition 
of  a  positive  curvature  the  whole  of  geometry  is  far  more 
complete  and  interesting;  the  principle  of  duality,  instead  of 
half  breaking  down  over  metrical  relations,  applies  to  all 
propositions  without  exception.  In  fact,  I  do  not  mind 
confessing  that  I  personally  have  often  found  relief  from  the 
dreary  infinites  of  homaloidal  space  in  the  consoling  hope 
that,  after  all,  this  other  may  be  the  true  state  of  things." 
But  whether  this  question  in  regard  to  the  actual  space  of 
external  reality  be  ever  decided,  or  however  it  be  decided,  the 
elementary  geometry  taught  in  schools  will  still  remain,  as  it 
has  always  been,  Euclidean. 

Thus  the  changes  which  ought  to  be  made  in  teaching 
elementary  mathematics,  particularly  geometry,  in  conse^ 
quence  of  these  later  discoveries  and  the  principles  of  the 
non-Euclidean  geometries,  are  changes  within  the  traditional 
system,  results  of  comparative  geometry.  We  are  given  a 
new  criterion  for  questions  of  method,  of  exposition.  For 
example,  surface  spherics  attains  a  new  importance.      When 
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properly  founded  and  expounded,  pure  spherics,  two-dimen- 
sional spherics,  while  giving  all  the  old  results  and  laying  the 
foundation  for  spherical  trigonometry,  gives  also  a  picture,  an 
explanatory  diagram,  of  the  planimetric  part  of  elliptic  geom- 
etry, and  becomes  a  touchstone  for  detecting  the  fallacies 
and  assumptions  in  the  many  pseudo-proofs  accepted  in  the 
past,  such  as  attempts  to  found  parallelism  on  direction, 
attempts  to  deduce  a  triangle's  angle  sum  a  priori,  attempts 
to  prove  all  straight  angles  equal,  etc. 

As  another  example,  we  see  a  new  stress  laid  on  the  incal- 
culable advantages,  educational  and  scientific,  of  Euclid's 
procedure  in  deducing  from  three  assumed  constructions 
every  other  construction  before  he  uses  it  in  any  demonstra- 
tion. The  glib  method  of  supposed  solutions  to  all  desired 
problems,  of  hypothetical  constructions,  is  now  seen  in  its 
deformity  and  danger. 

Euclid  says,  under  the  heading  "  Postulates": 

"i.  Let  it  be  taken  for  granted,  that  a  straight  line  may  be 
drawn  from  any  one  point  to  any  other  point. 

"2.  And  that  a  finite  straight  line  (a  sect)  may  be  produced 
in  a  straight  line  continually. 

"3.  Also  that  a  circle  may  be  described  with  any  center  and 
any  radius." 

From  these  Euclid  rigidly  deduces  every  problem  of  con- 
struction he  wishes  to  use.  Says  Helmholtz:  "In  drawing 
any  subsidiary  line  for  the  sake  of  his  demonstration,  the  well- 
trained  geometer  asks  always  if  it  is  possible  to  draw  such  a 
line.  It  is  notorious  that  problems  of  construction  play  an 
essential  part  in  the  system  of  geometry.  At  first  sight 
these  appear  to  be  practical  operations,  introduced  for  the 
training  of  learners;  but  in  reality  they  have  the  force  of 
existential  propositions.  They  declare  that  points,  straight 
lines,  or  circles,  such  as  the  problem  requires  to  be  con- 
structed, are  possible  under  all  conditions,  or  they  determine 
any  exceptions  that  there  may  be."  Euclid's  first  three 
propositions  are  problems. 

Wentworth,  in  his  new  geometry,  puts  Euclid's  postulates 
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on  p.  15,  he  does  not  know  exactly  why,  and  then  never  has  a 
single  problem  on  the  first  105  pages  of  his  book.  Meantime, 
on  p.  88,  he  gives  as  a  "theorem":  "through  three  points 
not  in  a  straight  line  one  circumference,  and  only  one,  can  be 
drawn." 

Now  the  tremendous  existential  import  of  the  problem,  to 
draw  a  circle  through  three  non-costraight  points,  will  be 
recognized  when  I  say  that  in  general  it  is  not  possible.  If 
we  might  assume  every  three  points  either  costraight  or 
concyclic,  we  could  readily  prove  the  parallel-postulate.  Says 
W.  Bolyai,  in  Kurze  Grtmdrissc,  p.  46:  " Komiten  jede  j 
Piinktc,  die  nicJit  in  einer  geraden  Linie  sdnd,  in  eine  SpJidre 
fallen,  so  ware  das  End.  Ax.  XL  bewiesen.'' 

As  showing  to  what  blunders  hypothetical  constructions 
may  lead  not  only  students  but  even  authors,  I  quote  from 
p.  224  of  Wentworth's  Geometry,  third  edition.  The  book 
was  copyrighted  in  1877,  and  my  copy  is  dated   1887. 

"On  Constructions.  Proposition  XIII.  Problem.  387. 
To  inscribe  a  regular  polygon  of  aiiy  fi7i7nber  of  sides  in  a  given 
circle. — Let  Q  be  the  given  circle,  and  «  the  number  of  sides 
of  the  polygon.  It  is  required  to  inscribe  in  Q  a  regular  poly- 
gon having  71  sides.  Divide  the  circumference  of  Q  into  71 
equal  parts.  Join  the  extremities  of  these  arcs.  Then  we 
have  the  polygon  required." 

This  reminds  me  of  West  Point,  where  the  student  began, 
"I  am  requested  to  demonstrate  the  binomial  theorem." 
"No,  sir!"  thundered  the  instructor.  "You  are  required 
to  do  so,  sir.  Go  on."  Yet  the  binomial  theorem  is  not 
always  true.'  But  is  it  conceivable  that  the  author  of  a 
geometry  should  have  been  so  ignorant  of  his  subject  as  not 
to  know  that  the  geometric  division  of  a  circle  into  71  equal 
arcs  is  in  general  impossible? 

The  geometric  inscription  of  a  regular  polygon  of  7,  9,  11, 
13,  14,  etc.,  sides,  no  man  will  ever  accomplish.     When  on  the 

'  See  Cajori's  History  of  Mathematics  in  the  United  States,  p.  376  :  "  While  he 
is  studying  algebra  [at  West  Point]  he  learns  that  the  binomial  theorem  is  uni",'ersally 
true.  When  Byerly's  Cahiilus  is  placed  in  his  hands  [not  at  West  Point]  he  dis- 
covers that  the  same  theorem  is  not  always  true." 
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evening  of  March  30,  1796,  Gauss  showed  to  his  student 
friend,  the  Hungarian  Wolfgang  Bolyai,  the  formula  which 
gave  the  geometric  inscription  of  the  regular  polygon  of  seven- 
teen sides,  it  was  with  the  remark  that  this  alone  could  be  his 
epitaph,  if  it  were  not  a  pity  to  omit  so  much  that  went  with 
it.  What  an  illustration  of  the  importance  of  deduced 
versus  hypothetical  constructions! 

Again,  the  comparative  geometry  of  hyperbolic,  parabolic, 
elliptic  spaces,  finally  overthrows  that  superficial  method  which 
pretends  to  found  a  logically  sound  exposition  of  geometry  on 
"direction  and  distance,"  undefined ;  which  says  with  Went- 
worth,  p.  4,  §  17,  "A  straight  line  or  right  line  is  a  line  which  has 
the  same  direction  throughout  its  whole  extent,"  and,  p.  33,  "a 
straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points."  To 
discredit  direction  as  a  preceding  foundation  on  which  to  base 
our  conception  of  a  straight  line,  we  need  not  refer  to  the 
ambiguity  in  its  use  even  m  mathematics.  Wentworth  says. 
p.  65,  "Every  straight  line  may  be  considered  as  having  oppo- 
site directions."  He  does  not  perceive  that  this  is  using  the 
word  in  a  totally  different  signification,  namely,  in  that  in 
which  Hardy  uses  it  in  the  sentence,  (Quaternions  p.  33), 
"This  is  not  only  true  as  regards  the  magnitude  of  the  angle, 
but  also  its  direction.''  If  direction  has  not  changed  its  mean- 
ing, then  the  motion  of  the  hands  of  a  watch  is,  according  to 
Wentworth,  straight,  since  it  has  the  same  direction  through- 
out the  whole  extent. 

But  the  more  fundamental  objection  is.  that  to  say  of 
straight  lines  that  they  have  the  same  direction  has  no 
ordinary  meaning  in  elliptic  and  hyperbolic  geometry,  though 
these,  like  the  parabolic,  are  founded  on  the  straight  line.  In 
elliptic  geometry  every  two  straight  lines  inclose  a  space ; 
having  crossed  they  recur.  '  In  hyperbolic  geometry  every 
two  parallels  continually  approach  each  other. 

That  stale  stupidity,  "A  straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance 
between  two  points,"  is  equally  unavailable  for  foundation 
building.  As  Helmholtz  says:  "The  foundation  of  all  proof 
by  Euclid's  method  consists  in  establishing  the  congruence  of 
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lines,  angles,  plane  figures,  solids,  etc.  To  make  the  congru- 
ence evident,  the  geometrical  figures  are  supposed  to  be 
applied  to  one  another,  of  course  without  changing  their  form 
and  dimensions."  But  since  no  part  of  a  curve  can  be  con- 
gruent to  any  piece  of  a  straight  line,  so,  for  example,  no 
part  of  a  circle  can  be  equivalent  to  any  sect  in  accordance 
with  the  definition  of  equivalent  magnitudes  as  those  which 
can  be  cut  into  pieces  congruent  in  pairs.  Thus  the  whole  of 
Euclid's  Elements  fails  utterly  to  prove  any  relation  as 
regards  size  between  a  sect  and  an  arc  joining  the  same 
two  points.  We  cannot  even  affirm  that  any  ratio  exists 
between  a  circle  and  its  diameter  until  after  we  have  made 
extra-Euclidean  and  post-Euclidean  assumptions  at  least 
equivalent  to  the  following: 

1.  No  arc  is  less  than  its  chord. 

2.  No  arc  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  tangents  at  its 
extremities.  As  a  consequence  of  these  paradoxical  assump- 
tions, an  approximate  value  of  a  semicircle  is  given  by  the 
semiperimeter  of  every  polygon  inscribed  or  circumscribed. 
Moreover,  the  semicircle  is  then  not  less  than  the  inscribed 
semiperimeter,  nor  greater  than  the  circumscribed.  The 
semiperimeter  of  a  regular  polygon  of  393,  216  sides  (/.  e.,  6, 
X  2")  inscribed  in  a  circle  whose  radius  is  i  cm.  is 
3.1415926535+,  circumscribed  is  3.1415926535-I-.  Therefore 
n  =  3.141592653+. 

But  that  verbal  monstrosity  "a  straight  line  [which,  if  not 
in  elliptic  space,  is  really  infinite]  is  the  shortest  [this  involves 
measurement,  therefore  ratio,  therefore  congruence]  distance 
[there  is  but  one]  between  two  points,"  institutes  a  comparison 
not  only  with  circular  arcs,  but  also  with  all  curves  known  and 
unknown ;  it  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  all  lines  in  a  defini- 
tion of  the  simplest  line;  it  passes  through  and  beyond 
Euclid's  Elements  to  give  us  his  simplest  element. 

But  the  question  of  distance  suggests  another  method  of 
generating  non-Euclidean  geometries.  Says  Cayley:  "It  is 
interesting  to  consider  two  different  ways  in  which,  without 
any  modification  at  all  of  our  notion  of  space,  we  can  arrive 
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at  a  system  of  non-Euclidean  (plane  or  two-dimensional) 
geometry ;  and  the  doing  so  will,  I  think,  throw  some  light  on 
the  whole  question." 

First  imagine  the  earth  a  perfectly  smooth  sphere;  under- 
stand by  a  plane  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  by  a  line  the 
apparently  straight  line  (in  fact  an  arc  of  a  great  circle)  drawn 
on  the  surface;  what  experience  would  in  the  first  instance 
teach  would  be  Euclidean  geometry;  there  would  be  inter- 
secting lines  which  produced  a  few  miles  or  so  would  seem  to 
go  on  diverging,  and  apparently  parallel  lines  which  would 
exhibit  no  tendency  to  approach  each  other;  and  the  inhab- 
itants might  very  well  conceive  that  they  had  by  experience 
established  the  axiom  that  two  straight  lines  cannot  inclose  a 
space,  and  the  axiom  as  to  parallel  lines. 

A  more  extended  experience  and  more  accurate  measure- 
ments would  teach  them  that  the  axioms,  each  of  them,  are 
false,  and  that  any  two  lines  if  produced  far  enough  each 
way,  would  meet  in  two  points;  they  would  in  fact  arrive  at  a 
spherical  geometry  accurately  representing  the  properties  of 
the  two-dimensional  space  of  their  experience.  But  their 
original  Euclidean  geometry  would  not  the  less  be  a  true 
system ;  only  it  would  apply  to  an  ideal  space,  not  the  space 
of  their  experience. 

Secondly,  consider  an  ordinary,  indefinitely  extended  plane ; 
and  let  us  modify  only  the  notion  of  distance.  Notice 
particularly  that  the  notion  of  distance,  for  Cayley,  so  far 
from  underlying  the  notion  of  the  straight  line,  or  plane,  is  a 
subsequent  affair  which  may  be  radically  modified  "without 
any  modification  at  all  of  our  notion  of  space." 

In  addition  to  the  assumptions  which  Euclid  states,  and 
whose  variation  first  gave,  historically,  the  non-Euclidean 
geometries,  there  is  one  which  he  does  not  mention,  but 
seems  to  use.  We  might  call  it  the  assumption  of  rigidity. 
He  appears  to  assume  from  the  first,  and  noticeably  in  the 
proof  of  his  very  first  theorem,  that  figures  may  be  moved 
without  change  of  former  size.  He  begins  thus:  "For  the 
triangle  ABC  being  applied  to  the  triangle   DEF,  and   the 
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point  A  in  particular  being  put  upon  the  point  D,  but  the 
straight  line  AB  upon  DE,  also  B  will  apply  itself  to  E, 
because  the  (sect)  AB  is  equal  (by  supposition)  to  the  (sect) 
DE,"  etc.  The  sides  AB  and  DE  were  equal  by  hypothesis 
before  AB  was  moved,  and  he  uses  this  equality  of  form  and 
size  after  the  motion.  Still,  as  Helmholtz  says:  "Now  we 
have  no  other  mark  of  rigidity  of  bodies  or  figures  but  con- 
gruence, whenever  they  are  applied  to  one  another  at  any 
time  or  place,  and  after  any  revolution.  We  cannot,  however, 
decide  by  pure  geometry  and  without  mechanical  considera- 
tions whether  the  coinciding  bodies  may  not  both  have  varied 
in  the  same  sense." 

As  Clifford  puts  it:  "The  fact  is  that  everything  would  go 
on  quite  as  well  if  we  supposed  that  things  did  change  in 
length  by  mere  traveling  from  place  to  place,  provided  that 
(i)  different  things  changed  equally,  and  (2)  anything  which 
was  carried  about  and  brought  back  to  its  original  position 
filled  the  same  space.  Is  it  possible,  however,  that  lengths 
do  really  change  by  mere  moving  about,  without  our  knowing 
it?  Whoever  likes  to  meditate  seriously  upon  this  question 
will  find  that  it  is  wholly  devoid  of  meaning.  But  the  time 
employed  in  arriving  at  that  conclusion  will  not  have  been 
altogether  thrown  away."  That  Euclid,  with  his  wonderful 
acuteness,  depth,  and  tact,  had  already  seen  all  this,  we  may 
infer  from  the  fact  that  instead  of  making  the  really  post- 
geometrical  assumption  that  figures  can  be  moved  without 
change  of  size  or  shape,  which  postulates  rigidity,  a  physical 
quality,  he  puts  in  his  Common  Notions:  "8.  Magnitudes 
which  fit  each  other  exactly  arc  equal  to  one  another." 

The  procedure  of  Lobatschewsky  and  Bolyai  naturally 
suggests  the  superadding  to  Euclid,  not  of  the  rigidity- 
postulate,  but  of  its  contradictory.  This  has  been  done  by 
Caylcy,  Beltrami,  Klein,  and  now  again  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
New  York  Mathematical  Society  for  November,  1892. 

By  making  all  of  Euclid's  assumptions,  adding  those  of 
Archimedes  and  the  infinitesimal  calculus,  etc.,  then  "phys- 
ically  bewitching"  the    Euclidean  space  within  a  sphere  by 
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conferring  on  it  powers  of  distending  and  contracting  physical 
objects  in  accordance  with  an  assumed  law,  we  may  set  up  a 
system  of  conventions  which  will  transform  Euclidean  into 
non-Euclidean  relations,  and  perhaps  be  of  real  value  to  expert 
mathematicians  in  their  study.  But  to  speak  of  sucli  non- 
EucHdcan  diversions  as  r^r/Z^'/;^///^  the  Lobatschewsky-Bolyai 
geometry  is  apt  to  be  misleading. 

Finally,  we  see  from  every  side  that  the  real  foundations 
for  geometry,  for  deduced  theorems  and  deduced  problems, 
are  to-day  what  they  were  twenty-two  centuries  ago,  what 
they  will  be  for  the  next  twenty-two  centuries,  namely,  the 
straight  line  and  i;ircle. 

A  straight  line  is  one  which  any  two  points  on  it  either 
bisect  or  determine  completely.  We  assume,  then,  that 
through  two  points  in  general  one  straight  line  can  be  drawn, 
and  only  one.  The  straight  line  for  the  sphere  is  what  has 
been  called  a  great  circle  when  looked  at  from  the  standpoint 
of  tri-dimensional  homaloidal  space.  But  for  the  sphere 
itself,  for  pure  spherics,  for  two-dimensional  spherics,  for 
surface  spherics,  for  diagraming  the  planimetry  of  elliptic 
space,  though  the  small  circles  all  remain  as  much  as  ever 
circles,  and  through  any  two  points  on  the  sphere  innumerable 
small  circles  of  the  sphere  can  be  passed,  yet  the  so-called 
great  circles  are  straight  lines.  On  a  great  circle,  through 
two  points  not  bisecting  it,  no  other  great  circle  can  pass. 
These  straight  lines,  like  all  those  of  elliptic  spaces,  though 
unbounded,  are  not  infinite. 

It  is  thinkable  that  our  space,  the  space  in  which  we  move, 
may  be  finite  and  recurrent;  nor  would  this  contradict  our 
perceptive  intuition  {Anschaiiung),  since  this  always  relates 
only  to  a  finite  part  of  space. 

Just  so  there  is  nothing  absurd  in  C.  S.  Peirce's  claim  to 
have  proved  that  what  Cayley  calls  "the  physical  space  of  our 
experience"  belongs  to  Lobatschewsky-Bolyai,  not  to  Euclid. 

George  Bruce  Halsted 

University  of  Texas, 

Austin.  Tex. 


V 

INTERNATONAL   EDUCATIONAL  CONGRESSES 

OF  1893 

The  Educational  Congresses  recently  held  in  connection  with 
the  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago  were  truly  international 
in  scope  and  in  spirit.  Many  foreign  countries  were  repre- 
sented, either  by  official  delegates  or  by  teachers  actively 
engaged  in  educational  work.  There  was  a  strong  sense 
of  unity  and  fellowship  underlying  the  proceedings  that  gave 
to  them  a  far  greater  influence  than  is  usually  exerted  by  such 
gatherings.  Eminent  men  and  women  had  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  to  meet  on  common  ground,  discuss  com- 
mon interests,  and  contribute  their  best  to  the  common  fund 
of  experience  which  will  shape  the  future  progress  of  education. 

The  congresses  lasted  twelve  days,  and  were  divided  into 
two  distinct  groups.  The  first  was  in  charge  of  the  General 
Educational  Committee  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary  and 
included  twelve  sections,'  holding  ninety-one  sessions  in  all. 
The  programme  for  each  section  was  arranged  by  a  special 
committee  with  a  view  to  obtaining  as  much  light  as  possible 
on  the  particular  problem  to  be  considered.  There  was  no 
attempt  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  education. 

The  second  group  was  in  charge  of  a  committee  appointed 
for  the  purpose  by  the  National  Educational  Association.  It 
aimed  to  suggest,  and  as  far  as  possible,  to  consider,  all  of  the 
most  important  educational  problems  of  the  day.  Since  the 
programme  for  the  sixteen  sections  ^  included  in  this  group 

'  These  were  the  sections  for  :  Higher  Education,  University  Extension,  College 
and  University  Students,  College  Fraternities,  Representative  Youth,  Kindergarten 
Education,  Manual  and  Art  Education,  Social  Settlements,  Chautauquan  Edu- 
cation, Stenographers,  Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  and  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 

'  These  included  sections  for  :  Higher  Education,  Secondary  Education,  Elemen- 
tary Education,  Kindergarten  Instruction,  School  Supervision,  Professional  Train- 
ing of   Teachers,  Instruction  in  Art,  Instruction  in  Vocal  Music,    Technological 
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were  all  outlined  by  the  same  committee,  it  was  possible  to 
avoid  needless  overlapping  of  the  work  of  different  sections. 
This  gave  to  the  proceedings,  as  a  whole,  great  breadth  com- 
bined with  unity  of  purpose. 

As  there  were,  frequently,  fifteen  sessions  called  for  the  same 
hour,  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  one  person  to  attend  more 
than  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole  number.  It  was  possible, 
however,  to  make  good  a  part  of  this  loss,  in  various  ways. 
Some  of  the  speakers  were  on  the  programmes  of  several 
sections,  and  moved  about  from  one  room  to  another,  thus 
giving  a  large  number  of  people  the  opportunity  to  hear  them 
speak  and  to  feel  the  force  of  their  personality.  There  were, 
also,  evening  meetings  in  a  large  hall,  where  the  more  general 
features  of  educational  work  were  presented,  and  many  of 
the  great  leaders  were  brought  forward.  Finally,  there  was 
abundant  opportunity  to  meet  the  speakers  and  delegates, 
socially,  between  sessions. 

The  Congress  idea  (as  opposed  to  the  Convention  idea)  was 
adhered  to  in  almost  all  of  the  meetings.  A  convention 
meets  for  a  specific  object,  and  aims,  first,  to  obtain  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  from  able  leaders,  and  then  to  take  a  vote  or 
carry  resolutions.  A  congress  (in  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
is  used  by  the  Congress  Auxiliary  of  the  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion) meets  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  together  representa- 
tives of  all  nations,  and  obtaining  the  results  of  their  thought 
and  experience  in  some  great  field  of  human  activity.  It 
affords  an  opportunity  to  discuss  freely  the  questions  pre- 
sented, but  does  not  call  for  an  immediate  expression  of 
opinion.  It  aims  to  collect  and  record  information  that  will 
throw  light  on  all  sides  of  a  problem,  but  it  does  not  presume 
to  solve  the  problem  on  the  spot.  -  Its  result  should  be  to  add 
the  best  recent  thought  to  the  literature  of  each  subject  dis- 
cussed. This  result  was,  to  a  great  extent,  accomplished  by 
the  Educational  Congresses.     Planned  by  men  of  broad  sym- 

Instruction,  Industrial  and  Manual  Instruction,  Business  Education,  Ph3'sical 
Education,  Rational  Psychology  in  Education,  Experimental  Psychology  in  Edu- 
cation, Educational  Publications,  and  also  a  General  Congress.  There  were,  in  all, 
fifty  sessions  held  in  this  group. 
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pathies  and  culture,  and  carried  out  with  a  degree  of  success 
for  which  few  dared  to  hope,  they  have  given  a  new  impetus 
to  the  work  of  education.  They  have  aroused  the  teachers  of 
many  countries  to  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  all  are  work- 
inCT  with  one  object— to  develop  men  and  women ;  and  that, 
although  widely  separated,  they  cherish  the  same  ideals  and 
follow  the  same  great  educational  leaders. 

One  of  the  topics  that  was  discussed  at  length,  in  many  of 
the  sections,  was:  "How  should  teachers  be  trained?"     There 
was  substantial  agreement  among  the  speakers  that,  in  addition 
to  possessing    native    ability,   good  character,  and   a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge,  the  teacher  should  have  some  training 
in  psychology,  methods  of  teaching,  and  the  history  of  educa- 
tion ;  i.  e.,  he  should  know  something  of  the  many-sided  nature 
he  is  called  upon  to  deal  with,  of  the  methods  most  likely  to 
help  him  in  developing  every  side  of  this  nature,  and  of  the 
successive  steps  through  which  the  individual,  like  the  race, 
must  pass,  in  its  progress  toward  culture.     The  general  opinion 
was  in  favor  of  raising  teaching  to  the  grade  of  a  profession, 
excluding  incompetent  and  immature  persons  from  its  ranks, 
and  requiring  that  all   school   instruction  be  based  on  a  real 
knowledge  of  the  child  himself. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  teacher  should  understand  the  funda- 
mental principles  on  which  every  sound  scheme  of  instruction 
must  rest,  and  should  be  able  to  adapt  these  readily  to  the 
conditions  surrounding  any  particular  school. 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  Congress  was 
the  great  interest  shown  by  teachers  of  every  grade  in  psy- 
chology and  child-study.  The  results  of  investigations  in  both 
of  these  fields  were  presented  before  large  audiences,  and  in 
some  instances  repeated  at  meetings  called  for  that  special 
purpose.  The  experimental  psychologists  were  asked  to  speak 
before  sections  representing  nearly  every  grade  of  school  work, 
and  were  received  with  hearty  appreciation  when  they  said : 
"Study  the  individual  child,  learn  how  he  thinks  and  acts  and 
feels,  and  then  give  him  freedom  to  develop  in  a  natural  way." 
Not  only  teachers,  but  physicians,  parents,  and  many  other 
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friends  of  education  showed  great  interest  in  the  results  pre- 
sented by  these  investigators.  After  the  meetings  were  over, 
steps  were  taken  to  form  a  National  Society  for  the  Encour- 
agement of  Child-Study,  with  a  view  to  collecting  materials 
from  many  sources,  collating  it  properly,  and  developing  from 
the  results  obtained,  a  literature  that  should  "throw  light 
upon  the  controllable  causes,  whether  of  excellence  or  defect, 
and  contain  suggestions  on  the  method  and  manner  of 
teaching." 

The  Kindergarten  meetings  were  especially  interesting  and 
fruitful.  There  were  sixteen  regular  sessions  besides  a  number 
of  special  meetings  to  continue  unfinished  discussions.  The 
attendance  was  always  large,  and  the  interest  and  enthusiasm 
were  sustained  throughout.  Here,  also,  was  emphasized 
repeatedly  the  value  of  studying  children  individually,  and 
the  necessity  of  embodying  in  all  plans  for  school  work  that 
cardinal  maxim  of  the  "new  education":  "Give  every  child  a 
symmetrical  growth  of  head  and  heart  and  hand  !"  The  speak- 
ers frequently  referred  to  the  beautiful  ideal  which  is  con- 
stantly before  the  followers  of  Froebel — that  every  mother 
should  be  a  kindergartner,  and  should  really  enter  into  the 
child-life,  in  order  to  guide  intelligently  the  unfolding  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  sides  of  the  child-nature. 

In  the  Manual  Training  Section,  there  were  many  valuable 
and  suggestive  papers  dealing  with  the  theory  and  practice 
of  hand-work  and  its  relation  to  mental  and  moral  develop- 
ment. 

There  was  substantial  agreement  among  home  and  foreign 
educators  in  regard  to  theories,  but  widely  different  opinions 
about  their  practical  application.  There  seemed  to  be  an 
effort  to  discuss  methods  and  results  in  a  way  that  would  help 
the  teachers  present.  It  is  true  some  speakers  occupied  the 
time  of  the  Congress  in  reiterating  theories  that  have  been  (as 
one  of  their  critics  remarked)  "the  common  property  of  pro- 
gressive educators  ever  since  the  time  of  Comenius";  but 
there  were  many  others  who  tried  to  go  to  the  root  of  the 
matters  discussed,  and  to  tell,  not  merely  what  they  would 
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like  to  do  in  their  schools,  but  what  they  had  already  done 
and  why.  It  is  only  by  the  presentation  of  actual  results, 
carefully  interpreted,  that  the  real  value  of  any  system  can  be 
shown.  One  of  the  most  interesting  discussions  in  this  section 
was  started  by  two  papers  dealing  with  the  systems  of  manual 
training  identified  with  Sweden  and  Russia  respectively.  It 
resulted  in  a  better  understanding  of  each  by  the  supporters 
of  the  other,  and  a  conviction  that  the  most  successful  system 
would  be  a  combination  of  the  best  features  of  both  Russian 
and  Swedish.  The  American  delegates  felt  so  strongly  the 
need  for  a  frequent  repetition  of  these  profitable  sessions  that 
they  took  steps  to  form  a  National  Organization  of  Manual 
Training  Teachers,  whose  aim  should  be  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  all  the  teachers  in  this  field  of  work  to  make  frequent 
comparisons  between  their  own  methods  and  results  and  those 
obtained  in  other  American  schools.  They  would  thus  be  able 
to  profit  by  the  experience  gained  in  many  different  schools, 
and  to  work  out,  more  quickly  and  surely,  the  system  of  Man- 
ual Training  best  adapted  to  American  conditions.  The 
Society  would  aim,  also,  to  provide  a  more  adequate  training 
for  the  teachers  of  this  subject  which  is  so  rapidly  gaining  a 
place  in  public  school  systems. 

The  question  "What  Should  the  Public  Schools  Teach?  " 
was  vigorously  debated  before  the  Section  of  General  Educa- 
tion. It  was  held  by  nearly  every  speaker  that  the  three  R's, 
although  always  necessary,  are  not  enough ;  and  that  they 
should  be  supplemented  by  the  other  forms  of  school-work 
intended  to  develop,  equally,  the  three  H's — head,  heart, 
and  hand. 

The  Section  for  Technological  Instruction  held  some  very 
interesting  sessions.  The  educational  value  of  technical  train- 
ing in  workshop  and  laboratory,  and  of  the  various  subjects 
studied  in  advanced  scientific  and  engineering  courses,  was 
ably  discussed.  Special  attention  was  paid  to  a  comparison 
of  courses  which  prepare  the  student  to  enter  into  active 
professional  work  at  graduation,  with  those  which  give  him 
more  command   of  the  theoretical    subjects  and    less  of  the 
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actual  work  that  enters  into  early  professional  life.  The  gen- 
eral opinion  seemed  to  favor  shop  and  laboratory  practice  as 
far  as  it  contributes  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  practical  details 
of  professional  work,  and  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  such 
practice  merely  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  student  mechan- 
ical or  technical  expertness.  The  relation  of  culture-courses 
to  the  curricula  of  Schools  of  Technology  was  also  touched 
upon.  The  opinion  was  expressed  that  every  course  of  pro- 
fessional study  should  include  enough  work  in  literature  and 
the  social  sciences  to  give  breadth  and  balance  to  the  student 
who  pursues  it. 

The  meetings  of  the  Section  for  Higher  Education 
attracted  a  large  number  of  college  presidents  and  professors, 
many  of  whom  took  part  in  the  proceedings.  They  discussed 
some  of  the  important  problems  of  college  and  university 
work  for  men  and  women,  and  then  in  turn  considered  the 
"relations  of  higher  education  to  the  advancement  of  learning, 
culture,  and  civilization."  There  was  shown,  throughout,  a 
breadth  and  toleration  that  might  well  inspire  on  all  sides 
renewed  confidence  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning. 

The  present  tendency  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  university 
influence  was  discussed  at  length.  Each  of  the  three  impor- 
tant phases  of  this  movement— Social  Settlements,  Chautau- 
quan  Education,  and  University  Extension  proper— was 
assigned  to  a  separate  congress. 

Social  Settlements  (which  have  been  made  in  most  instances 
by  college  men  and  women)  were  considered  both  historically 
and  philosophically.  The  experience  gained  by  years  of  work 
in  some  of  the  large  cities  of  Europe  and  America  was  dis- 
cussed from  the  standpoint  of  the  college,  the  pulpit,  and  the 
settlement  itself,  and  the  influence  for  good  which  the  move- 
ment has  already  exerted  on  social  and  economic  conditions 
was  clearly  set  forth. 

Another  form  of  extending  the  benefits  of  broad  culture, 
was  discussed  in  the  Congress  on  Chautauquan  Education.  It 
was  demonstrated  that  in  the  twenty  years  that  have  passed 
since  this  movement  started,  it  has  had  a  constantly  increasmg 
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influence :  through  the  Assemblies  held  each  summer,  the 
reading  circles  organized  in  many  parts  of  the  world  for  work 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  the  correspondence 
teaching  which  enables  individual  students,  anywhere,  to  study 
under  the  personal  guidance  of  the  best  university  instructors. 
There  was  shown  in  the  meetings  of  this  section  a  loyalty  and 
enthusiasm  for  the  Chautauquan  leaders  that  indicated  a 
hearty  appreciation  of  their  efforts. 

The  third  form, University  Extension  proper,  was  represented 
by  some  of  the  organizers  and  teachers  who  have  been  identi- 
fied with  the  work  ever  since  it  began  in  England,  in  1873; 
and  also  by  many  of  the  university  men  who  have  been 
successful  during  the  last  three  years  in  launching  the  work  in 
America.  It  was  shown  that  the  Extension  movement  had  its 
origin  in  a  call  from  people  who  wanted  the  advantages  of 
university  teaching,  but  could  not  go  to  the  university;  that 
at  first  individual  professors  went  out  to  try  the  experiment ; 
and  that  soon  the  University  of  Cambridge,  to  which  they 
belonged,  saw  the  value  of  the  work  they  were  doing,  and 
adopted  the  plan  officially.  The  movement  spread  rapidly,  till 
now  it  has  attracted  the  attention  and  support  of  many  of  the 
best  institutions  of  England  and  America,  and  is  making  some 
progress  on  the  Continent.  It  was  also  shown  that  the  pecu- 
liar methods  of  University  Extension  were,  in  every  case, 
devised  by  lecturers  to  overcome  difificulties  actually  encoun- 
tered in  the  work — the  class,  to  answer  questions  that  were 
naturally  suggested  by  the  lecture;  the  syllabus,  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  the  audience  a  careful  summary  prepared  by  the 
lecturer  himself;  the  weekly  exercise,  to  help  both  teacher  and 
student  to  gauge  the  effectiveness  of  their  work;  and  the  trav- 
eling library,  to  enable  students  to  read  between  lectures  a  few 
of  the  best  books  on  the  subject  under  consideration. 

There  was  also  a  presentation  of  the  Extension  class-work, 
in  which  university  subjects  may  be  studied  in  absentia  by  the 
classroom  methods  actually  used  in  the  university.  This  work, 
usually  done  in  the  evening  or  on  Saturday,  is  intended  to 
help  earnest  students  who,  although   unable  to  go  into  resi- 
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dence  at  the  university,  desire  to  do  the  regular  work  for  a 
degree,  or  to  do  continuous,  systematic  work  in  some  depart- 
ment of  study.  The  speakers  were  of  the  opinion  that  when 
it  is  fully  understood  that  this  is  possible,  and  that  the  stand- 
ard of  excellence  in  this  work  need  not  be  in  any  way  inferior 
to  that  of  work  done  in  residence,  a  great  widening  of  univer- 
sity influence  may  be  expected. 

The  student  side  of  school  and  college  life  was  brought 
forward  in  three  special  congresses:  one  containing  a  large 
number  of  representative  youth  (between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  twenty-one)  who  listened  to  addresses  from  many  well- 
known  authors  and  speakers ;  another  composed  of  men  and 
women  who  belong  to  Greek-letter  fraternities,  and  who, 
therefore,  devoted  their  sessions  to  a  discussion  of  fraternity 
questions;  and  a  third,  whose  delegates  were  students  who 
came  from  some  of  the  leading  universities  of  this  and  other 
countries  to  talk  about  inter-university  student  relations. 

In  most  of  the  sections  great  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  value 
of  cultivating  the  aesthetic  sense.  Form-study,  color-drawing, 
and  clay-modeling  were  discussed  from  many  points  of  view. 
It  was  shown  that  in  attaining  the  real  object  of  education, 
the  formation  of  character,  there  are  no  more  important  aids 
than  the  studies  which  cultivate  a  love  for  the  beautiful  and 
train  the  eye  to  perceive,  and  the  hand  to  reproduce,  its  forms. 

One  feature  of  the  congresses  which  attracted  strongly  the 
attention  of  everybody  present,  and  especially  of  the  foreign- 
ers, was  the  important  part  taken  by  women.  Women  helped 
to  organize  the  congresses,  they  presided  at  meetings,  and 
introduced  the  men ;  they  made  addresses  and  took  part  in 
discussions;  they  constituted  a  majority  in  the  audiences  and 
in  many  ways  they  demonstrated  that  not  sex,  but  the  ability 
to  think  and  to  do,  should  determine  who  should  be  chosen 
as  leaders. 

In  special  sessions  the  various  aspects  of  business  education 
were  discussed,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  active  business  or 
professional  man  as  well  as  from  that  of  the  teacher.  After 
indicating  the    extent   of  the    demand    for  men  and   women 
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trained  in  the  methods  used  in  business  and  comm.ercial  trans- 
actions, the  speakers  showed  how  successful  the  various  busi- 
ness colleges  are  in  their  efforts  to  give  such  a  training.  They 
agreed  that  it  was  not  feasible  to  prescribe  rigid  requirements 
for  entrance,  long  courses  of  instruction,  and  the  study  of 
numerous  collateral  branches,  since  the  primary  aim  of  their 
work  is  to  give,  not  a  broad  education,  but  simply  a  thorough 
business  training. 

One  of  the  remarkable  features  of  the  congresses  was  the 
large  gathering  of  deaf  mutes.  They  came  from  all  parts  of 
this  and  other  countries  to  discuss  questions  of  common 
interest.  They  held  several  sessions,  at  which  those  who 
addressed  them  did  not  utter  a  sound,  and  yet  were  so  elo- 
quent in  the  use  of  signs  and  gestures  that  it  was  almost 
possible  for  the  uninitiated  to  understand  them.  They  took 
a  lively  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  sections  other  than  their 
own ;  and  it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  large  numbers  of  them 
attend  meetings  with  an  interpreter,  who  rapidly  translated  the 
remarks  of  each  speaker  into  the  silent  but  expressive  sign 
language.  They  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves  thoroughly  and 
to  appreciate  fully  the  rare  treat  afforded  by  the  congresses. 

It  is  not  possible,  at  this  time,  to  give  more  than  a  brief 
summary  of  the  work  done  by  the  congresses.  Even  that 
would  be  incomplete,  however,  if  it  did  not  refer  to  the  strong 
desire  expressed  by  many  of  the  speakers  to  have  all  of  the 
different  departments  of  school-work  thoroughly  co-ordinated. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  prevailing  sentiment  in  every  section 
that,  in  order  to  help  pupils  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  years 
they  spend  in  school,  teachers  of  all  grades  should  act  in  har- 
mony, and  that,  instead  of  isolating  each  segment  of  the 
complete  circle  which  represents  a  rounded  education,  they 
should  weld  them  all  together  more  firmly.  Indeed,  it  was 
shown  in  many  ways  that  the  leaders  present  believed  that  a 
school  system  in  order  to  be  efificient  must  be  a  unit. 

Richard  Waterman,  Jr. 

University  of  Chicago 


VI 
EDUCATION  IN  FOREIGN  PERIODICALS 

The  Teaching  of  Civic  Duty  ' 

James  Bryce  in  the  "Contemporary  Review" 

"In  Britain,  as  in  most  countries,  each  step  in  the  extension 
of  popular  education  has  been  due  to  some  antecedent  politi- 
cal change.  Men  have  not  received  the  franchise  because 
they  had  been  already  sufficiently  instructed  to  exercise  it,  but 
have  been  provided  with  the  means  of  instruction  after  the 
franchise  had  been  given,  partly  because  they  used  their  new 
power  to  demand  those  means,  partly  because  it  was  felt  that 
the  education  of  the  citizens  had  become  more  directly  and 
pressingly  needful  for  the  welfare  of  the  State.  It  was  soon 
after  the  establishment  of  Household  Suffrage  in  the  bor- 
oughs by  the  Act  of  1867  that  Mr.  Robert  Lowe  delivered  his 
famous  counsel,  'Educate  your  masters.'  It  was  under  the  im- 
pulse of  that  Act  tliat  the  reformed  Parliament  of  1868  passed 
the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870.  In  1884  and  1885  "^^e 
had  in  the  County  Franchise  and  Redistribution  Acts  two  still 
more  sweeping  measures  of  Parliamentary  reform,  by  which 
government  of  the  country  was  fully,  and  as  all  are  agreed, 
irrevocably  committed  to  the  hands  of  the  masses  of  the 
people.  That  great  change  has  been  followed,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  by  a  general  stirring  of  the  popular  mind,  by  a 
desire  to  use  the  power  thus  gained  to  carry  sweeping  legisla- 
tive measures  and  effect  large  changes  in  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic sphere.  Here,  as  in  other  countries,  the  air  is  now  full 
of  new  schemes.  Efforts  are  made  in  all  directions;  cries  are 
heard  from  all  quarters.  The  need  for  knowledge  and  judg- 
ment among  the  voters  who  have  become  the  rulers  is  even 
clearer  and  stronger  than  it  was  in  1870. 

"Strangely  enough,  Mr.  Robert  Lowe,  whose  phrase  became 
famous  as  the  expression  of  what  everyone  had  begun  to  feel, 
was  of  all  the  British  statesmen  who  have  had  to  deal  with  educa- 

'  Abridged  from  an  address  delivered  to  the  London  Association  of  Head  Masters 
of  Public  Elementary  Schools,  December,  i8g2. 
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tion,  the  one  who,  despite  his  Hterary  culture  and  his  brilliant 
natural  gifts,  took  the  narrowest  views  of  what  education  ought 
to  be  and  might  effect.  His  Revised  Code  did  much  to  tie  the 
teacher  down  to  merely  elementary  subjects  and  to  deprive 
him  of  due  opportunities  to  train  and  widen  the  pupils'  minds, 
and  of  the  motives  likely  to  stimulate  him  to  use  those  oppor- 
tunities. For  the  kind  of  training  that  would  help  him  to  bear 
his  part  in  governing  it  made  no  provision.  To  teach  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  became  nearly  the  whole  of  the  teach- 
er's function ;  and  it  is  only  by  slow  degrees  that  our  schools 
have  reverted  to  that  larger  and  freer,  but  not  yet  sufificiently 
large  and  free,  system  under  which  they  are  now  at  work.  It 
was  a  grave  error  to  lay  so  much  stress  on  these  mere  mechan- 
ical instruments  of  education,  reading  and  writing,  and  to 
neglect  the  objects  they  were  to  serve.  Reading  and  writing 
are  no  more  education  than  the  lane  that  leads  into  a  field  is 
the  field  itself;  and  you  might  as  well  try  to  feed  a  flock  of 
sheep  on  the  flints  of  the  lane  as  send  children  away  from 
school  and  hold  them  to  have  been  prepared  for  their  life's 
work  with  the  mere  possession  of  reading  and  writing.  It  is 
not  the  power  of  reading  that  makes  the  difference  between 
one  man  and  another  so  much  as  the  being  taught  what  to 
read  and  how  to  read,  that  is,  having  acquired  the  taste  for 
reading  and  the  habit  of  thinking  about  what  is  read.  More 
and  more  is  it  our  task  to-day  not  to  be  content  with  having 
built  schools,  and  gathered  children  into  them,  and  com- 
pelled their  attendance  by  law  and  relieved  the  parents  from 
the  payments  of  fees,  but  to  widen  the  scope  and  deepen  the 
grasp  of  the  teaching  given,  leading  the  child  to  love  knowl- 
edge, and  forming  in  it  wholesome  tastes  and  high  feelings. 
It  is  of  one  such  kind  of  knowledge  and  one  such  group  of 
feelings  that  I  have  undertaken  to  speak  to-day — that  which 
touches  the  relation  to  the  community  of  the  child  who  is  to 
grow  up  into  a  governing  citizen.  But  before  we  inquire  how 
civic  duty  is  to  be  taught,  let  us  attempt  to  determine  what 
civic  duty  means. 

"The  French  are  fortunate  in  possessing  a  word  civisine,  for 
which  there  is  no  precise  English  equivalent,  since  'patriot- 
ism,' as  we  shall  see  presently,  has  received  a  slightly  differ- 
ent sense.  Civisnte  is  taken  to  include  all  the  qualities  which 
make  up  the  good  citizen — the  love  of  country  and  of  liberty, 
respect  for  right  and  justice,  attachment  to  the  family  and  the 
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community.  This  is  perhaps  not  too  wide  an  extension  to 
give  to  civic  duty,  at  least  in  a  free  country,  where  the  love 
of  liberty  is  no  less  essential  than  the  respect  for  constituted 
order.  Or  we  may  describe  it  as  one  aspect  or  side — the 
domestic  side— of  the  love  of  country,  a  virtue  generally 
thought  of  as  displaying  itself  in  services  rendered  to,  and 
sacrifices  made  for,  one's  fatherland  in  struggles  against  exter- 
nal enemies,  but  which  ought  to  be  extended  to  cover  the 
devotion  to  all  that  can  subserve  her  inner  welfare.  To  desire 
that  the  State  we  belong  to  shall  be  not  only  strong  against 
other  Powers,  but  also  well  and  wisely  governed,  and  therefore 
peaceful  and  contented,  to  fit  ourselves  for  rendering  to  her 
such  service  as  our  capacities  permit,  to  be  always  ready  to 
render  this  service,  even  to  our  own  hurt  and  loss — this  is  a 
form  of  patriotism  less  romantic  and  striking  than  the  expul- 
sion of  a  tyrant,  or  such  a  self-chosen  death  as  that  of  Publius 
Decius  or  Arnold  von  Winkelried ;  but  it  springs  from  the 
same  feelings,  and  it  goes  as  truly  in  its  degree  to  build  up 
the  fabric  of  national. greatness. 

"This  home  side  of  patriotism,  this  sober  and  quiet  sense  of 
what  a  man  owes  to  the  community  into  which  he  is  born,  and 
which  he  helps  to  govern,  has  been  found   specially  hard  to 
maintain  in  modern  times  and  in  large  countries.     It  suffers 
from  three  difficulties.     One  is  the  size  of  our  modern  States. 
In  small  city  republics,  like  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  or  of 
the  Italian  Middle  Ages,  every  citizen  felt  that  he  counted  for 
something,  and  that  the  fortunes  of  the  community  were  his 
own.     When  a  riot  occurred  half  the  citizens  might  swarm  out 
into  the  streets.     When  a  battle  was  fought  the  slaughter  of 
a  thousand  men  might  mean  ruin  or  the  loss  of  independence. 
The  individual  associated  himself  heartily  with  all  that  befell 
the  State,  and  could  perceive  the  results  of  his  own   personal 
effort.      Now,  in  a  vast  population   like   ours,  the  individual 
feels  swallowed    up  and   obliterated,  so   that  his  own  action 
seems  too  small  a  unit  in  the  sum  of  national  action   to  be 
worth  regarding.     It  is  like  the  difference  between  giving  a 
vote  in  a  representative  assembly,  where  you  are  one  of  670, 
or  perhaps  of  only  356  persons,  and  giving  a  vote  at  a  general 
election,  where  you  are  one  of  six  millions.     Another  difficulty 
springs  from  the  peaceful  life  which  Englishmen  and  Ameri- 
cans  are    fortunately    now    able  to  lead.      There  is  nothing 
romantic  about  the  methods  in  which  we  are  now  called  upon 
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to  show  our  devotion  to  the  State.  The  citizen  of  Sparta,  or 
the  peasant  of  Schwytz,  who  went  out  to  repel  the  invader, 
went  under  circumstances  which  touched  his  imagination  and 
raised  his  emotion  to  the  highest  point.  In  the  days  when 
the  safety  of  England  was  threatened,  the  achievements  of 
Drake  at  sea,  the  chivalric  gallantry  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  at 
Zutphen,  struck  a  chord  which  vibrated  in  every  English  heart. 
To  us,  with  exceptions  too  few  to  be  worth  regarding,  such  a 
stimulus  is  seldom  applied.  What  can  be  less  romantic,  and 
to  the  outward  eye  and  ordinary  apprehension  less  inspiring 
than  the  methods  of  our  elections — meetings  of  committees 
and  selections  of  candidates,  platform  harangues,  and  huntings 
up  of  careless  voters,  and  marking  crosses  on  bits  of  paper  in 
hideous  polling  booths,  with  sawdust-sprinkled  floors?  Even 
the  civic  strife  in  Parliaments  and  County  Councils,  exciting 
as  it  often  is,  wants  the  elements  w^hich  still  dazzle  imagination 
from  the  conflicts  of  fleets  and  armies  of  the  past.  The  third 
dif^culty  springs  from  the  extent  to  which  party  spirit  tends 
to  overlay,  if  not  to  supersede,  national  spirit  in  those  self- 
governing  countries  whose  politics  are  worked  by  parties.  To 
the  ordinary  citizen,  participation  in  the  govermnent  of  his 
country  appears  in  the  form  of  giving  a  vote.  His  vote  must 
be  given  for  a  party  candidate;  his  efforts  must  be  directed  to 
carrying  his  party  ticket.  Each  party  necessarily  identifies  its 
programme  and  its  leaders  with  the  welfare  of  the  State ;  each 
seeks  to  represent  its  opponents  as  enemies,  even  if  it  may 
charitably  admit  them  to  be  rather  ignorant  than  malevolent, 
still,  nevertheless,  enemies  of  the  highest  interests  of  the 
State.  As  a  rule  the  men  who  care  most  about  public  affairs 
arc  the  most  active  and  earnest  party  men ;  and  thus  the  idea 
of  devotion  to  the  whole  community,  and  to  a  national  ideal, 
higher  and  more  enduring  than  any  which  party  can  present, 
is  apt  to  be  obscured  and  forgotten.  We  all  admit  in  words 
that  party  and  its  organization  are  only  means  by  which  to 
secure  good  government,  but,  as  usually  happens,  the  means 
so  much  absorb  our  energies  that  the  end  is  apt  to  slip  alto- 
gether from  our  view.  These  obstacles  to  the  cultivation  of 
civic  duty  are  all  obvious,  so  obvious  that  I  should  hesitate  to 
repeat  them  to  you  were  it  not  the  case  that  some  truths,  just 
because  they  have  passed  into  truisms,  have  ceased  to  be  felt 
as  truths.  They  are  obstacles  which  will  not  disappear  as 
time  goes  on,  and  party  organization  becomes  more  perfect. 
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All  wc  can  do  is  to  exhort  ourselves  and  one  another  to  feel 
the  growing  greatness  of  the  interests  committed  to  our 
charge,  and  to  remember  that  civic  virtue  is  not  the  less  virtue 
because  she  appears  to-day  in  sober  gray,  and  no  longer  in  the 
gorgeous  trappings  of  military  heroism.  Even  at  Trafalgar 
there  was  many  a  powder-monkey  running  to  and  fro  between 
decks  who  saw  nothing  and  knew  little  of  the  progress  of  the 
fight,  but  whose  soul  had  been  stirred  by  the  signal  of  the 
morning. 

"You  may  ask  me  in  what  the  habits  of  civic  duty  consist 
which  the  schoolmaster  may  seek  to  form  in  his  pupils  and  by 
what  methods  he  is  to  form  them.  The  habits  are,  I  think, 
these  three — To  strive  to  know  what  is  best  for  one's  country 
as  a  whole.  To  place  one's  country's  interest,  Avhen  one 
knows  it,  above  party  feeling,  or  class  feeling,  or  any  other 
sectional  passion  or  motive.  To  be  willing  to  take  trouble, 
personal  and  even  tedious  trouble,  for  the  well-governing  of 
every  public  community  one  belongs  to,  be  it  a  township  or 
parish,  a  ward  or  a  city,  or  the  nation  as  a  whole.  And  the 
methods  of  forming  these  habits  are  two,  methods  which  of 
course  cannot  in  practice  be  distinguished  but  must  go  hand 
in  hand — the  giving  of  knowledge  regarding  the  institutions 
of  the  country — knowledge  sufificient  to  enable  the  young  citi- 
zen to  comprehend  their  working — and  the  inspiring  of  a  love 
for  the  nation,  an  appreciation  of  all  that  makes  its  true  great- 
ness, a  desire  to  join  in  serving  it. 

"In  speaking  of  the  methods  I  come  upon  practical  ground, 
and  feel  some  diffidence  in  making  suggestions  to  those  who 
may,  as  practical  teachers,  be  expected  to  know  better  than  I 
can  myself  what  it  is  possible  to  effect  under  the  pressure  of 
many  competing  subjects  and  with  children,  most  of  whom 
leave  school  before  fourteen.  The  outline  of  such  a  course  of 
instruction  as  I  am  contemplating  would  be  something  like 
the  following.  It  is,  and  must  be,  an  outline  which  includes 
only  the  elements  of  the  subject,  but  you  will  not  fail  to 
remember  that  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between 
being  elementary  and  being  superficial. 

"The  teacher  must  not  attempt  to  give  many  details,  or  to 
enter  upon  diflficult  and  disputed  questions.  But  it  is  essen- 
tial that  whatever  is  given  should  be  thoroughly  understood, 
and  so  taken  into  the  learner's  mind  as  to  become  thenceforth 
a  part   of   it.     That   abstract   ideas  and  technical  expressions 
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ought  to  be  avoided  goes  without  saying.  This,  however, 
must  not  prevent  us  from  trying  to  make  the  pupil  understand 
the  meaning  of  such  terms  as  the  nation,  the  State,  and  the 
law.  You  need  not  trouble  yourselves  to  find  unimpeachable 
logical  definitions  of  these  terms;  that  is  a  task  which  still 
employs  the  learned.  What  is  wanted  is  that  he  should  grasp 
the  idea,  first,  of  a  community — a  community  inhabiting  a 
country,  united  by  various  ties,  organized  for  mutual  protec- 
tion, mutual  help,  and  the  attainment  of  certain  common 
ends;  next,  of  the  law  as  that  which  regulates  and  keeps 
order  in  this  community;  next  of  public  ofificers,  great  and 
small,  as  those  whom  the  law  sets  over  us,  and  whose  business 
it  is  to  make  us  obey  the  law,  while  they  also  obey  it  them- 
selves. With  these  conceptions  in  his  mind,  the  pupil  may 
be  led  to  give  substance  and  actuality  to  them  by  being 
referred  to  his  own  country,  and  applying  to  the  nation  of 
to-day  what  he  has  doubtless  already  learned  from  his  manual 
of  British  history.  The  names  of  Queen  and  Parliament  are 
already  familiar  to  him ;  it  may  therefore  be  explained  to  him 
what  is  the  place  and  what  the  functions  of  the  Sovereign,  and 
what  the  powers  of  Parliament  are,  how  it  makes  laws,  of  what 
parts  it  is  composed,  how  it  is  chosen.  Thus  he  comes  to 
elections,  and  sees  how  the  people,  through  the  representa- 
tives whom  they  choose,  are  ultimately  the  law-making  power. 
By  this  time  he  will  have  been  led  to  ask  what  the  Govern- 
ment does  for  us,  and  will  be  referred  to  the  army,  the  navy, 
the  post  ofifice,  the  police,  the  maintenance  of  law  courts,  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  the  public  schools.  As  the  police  and  the 
schools,  though  established  by  law,  are  managed  by  local 
authorities,  he  will  pass  into  the  field  of  local  government, 
and  will  hear  about  school  boards,  town  or  county  councils, 
magistrates  and  justices,  and  persons  who  administer  the  poor 
law.  Not  that  the  whole  of  this  complex  machinery  need  be 
explained,  still  less  that  the  pupil  should  be  required  to  carry 
it  in  his  memory,  though  he  certainly  ought  to  have  some 
short  and  simple  book  so  stating  the  facts  as  that  he  may  be 
able  readily  to  ascertain  any  particular  point.  What  is  really 
of  consequence  is  that  he  should  understand  in  a  general  way 
the  nature  and  spirit  of  the  system,  the  way  in  which  the 
people  exercise  their  power  through  their  representatives  and 
their  ofificers,  what  the  duty  of  the  officer  is,  why  we  ought  to 
obey  the  law,  because  it  is  our  law,  expressing  the  will  of  the 
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majority,  and  the  officers,  because  they  are  the  ministers  of 
the  law,  appointed  to  carry  it  out.  Here  again  history  may 
come  in,  and  the  learner  may  be  reminded  of  times  when  it 
was  necessary  for  the  people  to  contend  against  their  rulers 
for  the  right  of  making  the  law,  and  to  resist  the  officer, 
because  he  was  the  minister  of  tyranny ;  as  he  may  also  be 
told  of  countries  where  to-day  free  government  does  not  exist, 
and  where  in  consequence  the  officer  has  neither  the  confi- 
dence of  the  citizen  nor  a  due  sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
community.  It  is  fortunate  for  us  that  in  all  this  field,  and  in 
every  similar  exposition  of  what  is  meant  by  Liberty  with  its 
rights,  which  also  involve  duties,  and  of  Order  with  its  duties, 
which  also  involve  rights,  the  teacher  is  on  ground  so  familiar 
and  so  uncontroversial  that  no  suspicion  of  partisanship  ought 
to  attach  to  his  explanations.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
United  States,  where  the  work  of  the  instructor,  if  more  diffi- 
cult in  one  way,  because  he  has  to  explain  the  complications 
of  a  federal  system,  and  the  working  of  a  rigid  constitution,  is 
in  another  way  easier,  because  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  government  are  set  forth  explicitly  in  public  documents, 
whose  authoritative  language  he  may  employ.  The  American 
scheme  of  government  is  intricate,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  also 
symmetrical,  and  offers  comparatively  few  of  those  contrasts 
between  the  form  and  the  reality  of  things  with  which  our 
British  monarchical  arrangements  are  replete,  and  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  make  young  people  comprehend. 

"It  may  be  remarked  upon  these  suggestions  that  the  topics 
I  have  outlined  for  treatment  are  in  no  small  degree  abstract, 
and  therefore  above  the  comprehension  of  boys  and  girls  of 
thirteen,  I  have  stated  them  for  the  sake  of  brevity  in  a 
somewhat  abstract  form.  But  they  all  admit  of,  and  of  course 
they  ought  all  to  receive,  concrete  treatment.  The  pupil 
should  be  made  to  begin  from  the  policeman  and  the  soldier 
whom  he  sees,  from  the  workhouse  and  the  school  inspector, 
from  the  election  of  the  town  councilor  and  the  member  of 
the  Legislature  which,  if  he  be  an  American  boy,  he  will  see 
pretty  often,  and  about  which,  if  he  be  an  English  boy,  he  is 
likely  to  have  heard  some  talk.  The  old  maxim  of  Horace 
about  eyes  and  ears  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  by  the  teacher 
either  of  geography  or  of  history,  or  of  elementary  politics. 
An  ounce  of  personal  observation  is  worth  a  pound  of  facts 
gathered  from  books;  but  the  observation  profits  little  till  the 
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teacher  has  laid  hold  of  it  and  made  it  the  basis  of  his  instruc- 
tion. I  must  therefore  qualify  the  warning  against  details  by 
adding  that  wherever  a  detail  in  the  system  of  government 
gives  some  foothold  of  actual  personal  knowledge  to  the 
pupil,  that  detail  must  be  used  by  the  teacher  and  made  the 
starting  point  from  which  general  facts  are  to  be  illustrated 
and  explained.  Above  all,  let  the  teacher  never  be  satisfied 
with  the  pupil's  giving  him  back  his  own  words.  Every  good 
teacher  will  admit  this  if  it  be  put  to  him ;  but  in  topics  which 
our  books  treat  in  an  abstract  fashion,  the  danger  of  resting  in 
mere  phrases  is  doubly  great,  even  to  the  good  teacher. 

"That  current  history — i.  e.,  the  political  events  of  the  day^ 
and  newspapers  their  record,  a  record  perhaps  more  vivacious 
than  exact,  but  still  the  best  we  have — must  be  used  to  make 
the  facts  and  principles  of  government  real  to  the  pupil,  is  too 
obvious  to  need  enforcing.  But  I  cannot  leave  untouched  the 
question  how  far  the  teaching  of  elementary  politics  ought  to 
be  treated  historically ;  that  is  to  say,  be  made  a  part  of  the 
teaching  of  the  history  of  the  country  itself. 

"Now  history  is  of  all  the  subjects  which  schools  attempt 
to  handle  perhaps  the  worst  taught.  The  difficulty  does  not 
lie  in  the  suspicion  of  political  partiality  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  attach  to  the  teacher,  for  a  sensible  and  careful  man 
can  easily  avoid  any  such  suspicion.  Even  if  he  has  to 
explain  to  American  children  the  causes  which  brought  about 
the  Civil  War,  or  to  English  children  the  struggle  over  the 
Reform  Bill,  a  little  common  sense  and  fairness  will  enable 
him  to  do  justice  to  both  sides.  It  is  only  where  religion 
comes  in,  as  in  the  times  of  Elizabeth  or  James  II.,  that  he 
has  need  to  walk  warily.  No;  the  difficulties  of  teaching 
history  lie  deeper.  To  know  a  multitude  of  facts  and  names 
and  dates  is  not  to  know  history,  and  the  schoolmaster  may 
have  all  that  the  manual  contains  at  his  fingers'  ends  and  yet 
be  quite  unable  to  give  the  pupils  any  real  comprehension  of 
the  nature  and  significance  of  the  events  it  mentions,  unable 
to  help  them  to  realize  the  differences  between  the  present 
and  the  past.  A  man  may  teach  geometry  tolerably  well  if 
he  has  a  clear  head  and  knows  thoroughly  so  much  as  is  con- 
tained in  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid  or  some  corresponding 
text-book.  So  one  who  understands  the  general  principles 
of  grammar  may  give  sufficient  elementary  instruction  in  a 
language  though  he  has  not  gone  far  in  it  himself,  and  has  no 
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large  mastery  of  words  or  idioms,  Many  a  governess  who 
could  not  write  a  piece  of  Latin  or  French  prose  is  competent 
to  bring  children  up  to  her  own  point  of  knowledge.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  some  branches  of  natural  science. 
But  to  teach  history  a  man  must  be  a  historian — that  is  to  say, 
must  understand  the  methods  of  history,  must  have  the  power 
of  realizing  the  dead  past  as  a  living  present,  must,  in  fact, 
have  a  touch  of  imagination  as  well  as  a  vastly  larger  amount 
of  positive  knowledge  than  he  will  attempt  to  pile  upon  the 
memory  of  his  class.  Considering  how  unsatisfactory  is  the 
provision  now  made  for  the  education,  in  history  and  the  sub- 
jects cognate  thereto,  of  the  elementary  teachers  themselves 
in  England  and  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  one  can- 
not expect  these  attainments  to  abound  among  them,  and 
cannot  therefore  look  for  much  successful  teaching  of  history. 
Their  want  of  success  is  not  their  fauH:,  but  due  partly  to  the 
conditions  under  which  they  enter  their  profession,  partly  to 
the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  subject.  Hence,  while  heartily 
desiring  to  see  history'  better  taught,  and  to  see  it  used  to 
illustrate  elementary  politics,  I  look  upon  the  latter  subject  as 
really  an  easier  one  than  the  former,  and  sufficiently  distinct 
to  deserve  an  independent  place  in  the  curriculum.  This 
place  it  does  now  find  in  Switzerland,  and  to  a  less  extent  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  as  well  as  in  many  States  of  the 
American  Union.  We  may  be  told  that  in  England  no  room 
has  been  left  for  it  in  the  codes  and  schemes  of  study  which 
now  regulate  our  elementary  schools.  If  so,  so  much  the 
worse  for  those  schemes,  for  the  subject  is  not  less  essential 
than  most  of  those  which  the  schemes  now  include,  and  in  the 
hands  of  an  intelligent  teacher,  is  not  more  difficult  for  boys 
of  thirteen  or  fourteen.  I  have  known  instances  where 
children  even  of  nine  or  ten  have  so  profited  by  the  talk  of 
their  elders  as  to  be  intelligently  interested  in  the  political 
columns  of  a  newspaper.  As  respects  those  who  leave  school 
before  thirteen,  we  may  point  to  the  constantly  expanding 
evening  and  continuation  schools,  places  for  which  the  subject 
is  eminently  suited.  But  it  is  not  only  in  elementary  schools 
that  the  need  for  introducing  the  subject  exists.  Boys  leave 
our  so-called  'secondary'  schools  at  sixteen,  seventeen,  or 
eighteen,  leave  even  some  of  the  greatest  and  most  costly 
schools  in  the  country,  having  received  no  regular  instruction 
in  the  principles    and  working  of  the    British    Constitution, 
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much  less  in  their  own  system  of  local  government  wherein 
many  of  them  as  local  magnates  are  soon  called  upon  to  take 
part.  It  is  otherwise  in  Switzerland,  otherwise  in  the  United 
States,  where  I  fancy  no  boy  passes  through  a  high  school 
without  having  been  taught  something  about  the  constitution 
of  his  country  and  perhaps  of  his  State  also. 

"I  must  not  forget  to  add  that  occasions  will  often  present 
themselves  in  which  lessons  of  direct  practical  value  in  eco- 
nomic and  social  matters  may  be  given  to  advanced  classes. 
When  poor  law  administration  is  mentioned,  the  principles 
that  ought  to  guide  it  may  be  explained;  when  school  boards 
and  municipal  authorities  are  described,  the  reasons  why  the 
State  deals  with  education  and  the  functions  which  municipal- 
ities may  discharge  for  the  general  good  of  the  community 
may  be  touched,  stating  of  course  the  views  on  both  sides 
where  the  points  are  debatable.  Thus  much  may  be  done  to 
set  the  young  citizen  to  think  in  a  reasonable  way  about  our 
present  problems  in  the  sphere  of  government,  and  to  save 
him  from  the  danger  of  becoming  entangled  in  mere  abstract 
ideas  and  phrases,  than  which  nothing  is  more  mischievous  in 
a  democracy. 

"So  far  I  have  spoken  of  the  instruction.  I  come  now  to 
the  other  and  not  less  important  side  of  the  matter — the 
means  of  stimulating  interest  in  public  afTairs  and  inspiring 
the  sense  of  civic  duty.  Here  we  may  depend,  to  some 
extent,  upon  the  natural  play  of  imagination  and  emotion  so 
soon  as  the  necessary  basis  of  knowledge  has  been  supplied. 
No  rightly  constituted  mind  can  help  feeling  some  pride  in 
the  constitution  of  his  country  and  in  her  greatness,  some 
interest  in  the  vast  issues  which  its  representative  bodies  and 
executive  authorities  have  to  deal  with.  The  more  that 
knowledge  can  be  combined  with  whatever  tends  to  touch 
imagination  and  emotion,  the  better  will  the  knowledge  be 
remembered  and  the  more  powerfully  will  it  work  in  forming 
the  character.  Hence  the  value  of  two  kinds  of  reading:  his- 
torical passages  relating  to  great  or  striking  persons  or  events, 
and  pieces  of  poetry.  The  difficulties  that  attach  to  the 
systematic  teaching  of  history  do  not  attach  to  the  reading  of 
historical  matter,  whereof  the  more  a  boy  reads  the  better. 
If  well  written  historical  narratives,  fresh,  simple,  dramatic, 
were  put  into  the  hands  of  boys  from  ten  years  onward,  given 
to  them  not  as  task  books  but  as  books  to  read  for  their  own 
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pleasure,  not  only  would  a  good  deal  of  historical  knowledge 
be  acquired,  but  a  taste  would  often  be  formed  which  would 
last  on  into  manhood.  Though  the  boy,  however,  ought  to 
be  tempted  to  read  for  his  own  pleasure  much  more  than 
could  be  read  in  class,  a  skillful  teacher  will  make  a  great  use 
of  class  reading,  and  will,  by  his  explanations  and  familiar  talk 
over  the  book,  be  able  to  stimulate  the  intelligence  of  the 
pupil,  setting  him  to  think  about  what  he  is  reading — the 
habit  without  which  reading  profits  little  to  any  of  us. 

"  Next,  as  to  poetry,  which  may  do  as  much  to  form  a 
patriotic  temper  as  even  the  records  of  great  deeds  in  history. 
For  a  country  with  two  such  histories  as  England  and  Scot- 
land have,  and  for  a  country  with  a  poetry  even  more  glorious 
than  its  history,  a  people  whose  long  succession  of  great  poets 
no  other  people  in  the  ancient  or  modern  world  can  rival,  it  is 
strange  that  so  comparatively  little  of  our  best  poetry  should 
run  in  a  historical  and  patriotic  channel.  No  poet  has  yet 
given  to  Britain  her  sixth  book  of  the  .^neid.  There  are 
some  plays  of  Shakspere,  such  as  King  Jolui  and  King  Henry 
v.,  though  these  are  rather  above  the  interest  of  boys  of 
thirteen ;  there  are  several  sonnets  of  Milton  and  his  contem- 
poraries, not  forgetting  Andrew  Marvell  on  the  death  of 
Charles  I.,  a  few  stray  bits  out  of  Dryden,  an  ode  of  Addi- 
son's, and  another  of  Gray's;  there  are  passages  in  Cowper 
and  Scott,  a  very*  few  noble  lyrics  of  Thomas  Campbell, 
several  sonnets  of  Wordsworth,  and  some  splendid  ballads  of 
Tennyson,  foremost  among  them  the  tremendous  poem  of 
'The  Revenge,'  together  with  some  beautiful  meditative 
pieces,  such  as  *Of  old  sat  Freedom  on  the  Heights,'  and 
'Love  thou  thy  Land.' 

"This  list  contains  many  gems,  but  it  is,  after  all,  compared 
with  the  volume  of  English  poetry,  a  short  list,  which  even 
the  inclusion  of  the  work  of  less  eminent  singers,  such  as 
Wolfe's  'Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,'  Macaulay's  'Armada,'  and 
a  few  of  Dibdin's  songs,  would  not  greatly  swell.  Short  as  it 
is,  however,  we  do  not  make  half  the  use  of  it  that  we  ought. 
Good  poetry  is  the  most  pervading  stimulus  which  literature 
can  apply  to  the  mind  and  character  of  the  young:  to  carry  it 
in  memory  is  a  perennial  joy,  to  love  it  is  to  have  received  the 
best  gift  education  can  bestow.  So  as  to  poetry  and  patriot- 
ism. The  imaginative  mind  transfigures  history  into  patri- 
otism.    When  it  reads  of  a  great  event  it  dilates  with  the 
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sense  of  what  that  event  has  wrought.  When  it  sees  the  spot 
where  some  great  deed  was  done  it  is  roused  to  emulate  the 
spirit  of  those  who  did  it,  and  feels  like  Browning  in  the 
famous  lines  on  the  evening  view  of  Cape  Trafalgar  and 
Gibraltar:  'Here  and  here  did  England  help  me,  how  can  I 
help  England?  say!' 

"The  mention  of  Trafalgar  reminds  me  of  the  opinion 
expressed  by  an  eminent  American  man  of  letters  that 
England  has  begun  to  forget  her  heroes  and  grow  cold  in  her 
recollection  of  past  exploits.  Forty  years  ago,  he  says,  men 
were  stirred  by  the  name  of  Nelson ;  now,  a  reference  to  him 
meets  with  no  response.  Is  this  so?  Are  we  really  ceasing 
to  be  patriotic?  Has  the  vaster  size  of  the  population  made 
each  man  feel  his  share  less?  or  has  long  continued  peace 
destroyed  the  interest  in  warlike  prowess?  or  have  the  leading 
minds  begun  to  be  merely  cosmopolitan?  or  are  we  too  fully 
occupied  with  social  changes,  too  sorely  distracted  with  the 
strife  of  labor  and  capital,  to  reverence  the  old  ideals?  So 
much  at  any  rate  may  be  said,  that  in  England  the  knowledge 
of  and  interest  in  the  national  history  is  less  than  in  most  of 
the  free  countries.  It  is  less  than  in  the  United  States.  The 
Republic  has  to  be  sure  no  large  store  of  patriotic  poetry,  even 
a  smaller  store  (of  indisputable  merit)  than  England  has 
produced  since  1776,  some  few  poems  of  Whittier — the  ballad 
of  'Barbara  Frietchie'  perhaps  the  best — Bryant  and  Longfel- 
low, with  stray  pieces  from  less  familiar  names.  Walt  Whit- 
man has  taken  no  hold  of  the  people,  and  Lowell's  Muse, 
thoughtful  and  dignified  and  morally  impressive  as  she  is, 
seldom  soars  into  the  region  of  pure  poetry.  But  the  interest 
of  the  American  people  in  the  events  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  the  Civil  War,  and  even  in  eminent  statesmen,  such 
as  Jefferson,  Clay,  and  Webster,  is  far  more  generally  diffused 
than  any  similar  feeling  in  England,  where  both  intelligent 
patriotism  and  historical  curiosity  are  almost  confined  to  the 
small  well-educated  class.  Among  the  Nonconformists  there 
still  lingers  a  warm  though  (as  it  would  seem)  steadily  cooling 
feeling  for  the  Puritan  heroes  and  divines  of  the  Common- 
wealth. But  with  this  exception,  the  middle  class,  scarcely 
less  than  the  agricultural  peasantry  and  the  city  artisan,  care 
for  none  of  these  things.  This  is  less  true  of  the  smaller 
nationalities  within  the  British  Isles.  In  Ireland  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  country  have  endeared  to  the  people  names  like 
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those  of  Sarsfield,  Wolfe  Tone,  Emmet,  and  O'Connell.  Scot- 
land has  been  fortunate  in  having  two  national  heroes  who  be- 
long to  such  remote  times  as  to  be  fit  subjects  for  legend,  while 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  she  produced,  in  the  Covenanters, 
another  set  of  striking  figures,  now,  it  is  to  be  feared,  begin- 
ning to  be  forgotten.  Scotland  was,  moreover,  favored  a 
century  ago,  with  two  great  literary  artists  who,  the  one  by 
his  songs  and  the  other  by  his  prose  romances  no  less  than  by 
his  poetry,  made  her  history,  the  history  of  a  small,  a  poor, 
and  for  a  long  time  a  rude  nation,  glow  with  a  light  that  will 
last  for  ages  to  come.  Thus,  even  to-day,  Wallace  and  Bruce, 
Bothwell  Bridge  and  Culloden,  are  more  vividly  present  even 
to  the  peasant  of  Scotland  than  Harold  (son  of  Godwin)  or 
Hampden  and  Blake,  than  Agincourt  or  Fontenoy,  or  perhaps 
even  Salamanca  and  the  Nile,  are  to  the  average  Englishman. 
Scenery  no  doubt  counts  for  something.  In  a  small  country 
with  striking  natural  features,  historical  events  become  more 
closely  associated  with  the  visual  impressions  of  the  ordinary 
citizen.  There  is  no  place  in  England  playing  the  same  part 
in  English  history  as  Stirling  Castle  and  its  neighborhood  play 
in  Scotch  history.  Here  I  am  reminded  of  Switzerland,  a 
country  whose  people  know  their  own  history  better  and  love 
it  more  intensely  than  probably  any  other  people  in  the  world 
know  or  love  theirs.  The  majestic  mountain  masses  and  nar- 
row gorges  of  the  older  cantons  of  Switzerland  have  not  only 
been  one  of  the  main  causes  in  enabling  a  very  small  and  once 
a  very  obscure  people  to  conquer  independence  from  powerful 
feudal  lords  and  to  maintain  it  ever  since,  except  for  one  brief 
interval,  in  the  face  of  the  great  military  monarchies  which 
surround  it,  but  have  also  fostered  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the 
natives  by  reminding  them  daily  of  the  conflicts  whereby  their 
freedom  was  achieved.  Like  the  Psalmist,  they  can  say,  T 
will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills,  whence  cometh  my  aid.' 
Just  as  in  little  Greece  and  Latium,  one  moves  about  with  a 
constant  sense  of  tiny  republics  on  every  fortified  hilltop  and 
of  armies  traversing  every  valley,  just  as  in  little  Scotland  one 
passes  on  the  railway  from  Blair  Athol  to  Berwick-on-Tweed 
eleven  famous  battlefields,  so  in  little  Switzerland  the  sense  of 
history  follows  and  environs  one  at  almost  every  step,  and 
pervades  the  minds  of  a  race  specially  familiar  with  their  own 
annals,  specially  zealous  in  commemorating  by  national  songs, 
by  the  celebration  of  anniversaries,  by  the  statues  of  departed 
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heroes,  by  the  preservation  of  ancient  buildings,  by  historical 
and  antiquarian  museums  in  the  cantonal  capitals,  the  deeds 
of  valiant  forefathers.  These  things,  coupled  with  universal 
military  service  and  the  practice  of  self-government  in  local 
and  cantonal  as  well  as  in  Federal  affairs,  have  associated 
patriotism  with  the  daily  exercise  of  civic  functions  in  a  man- 
ner unapproached  elsewhere.  Not  otherwise  an  imaginative 
or  enthusiastic  people,  the  Swiss  have  not  only  become  pene- 
trated and  pervaded  by  patriotism,  but  have  learned  to  carry 
its  spirit  into  the  working  of  their  institutions.  There  are 
some  faults  in  the  working  of  those  institutions,  but  party 
spirit  is  among  the  least  of  them,  and  I  doubt  whether  a 
system  so  highly  democratic  could  prosper  save  in  a  land 
where  the  ordinary  citizen  has  attained  so  strong  a  sense  of 
the  responsibilities  which  freedom  lays  upon  him. 

"Some  years  ago,  in  a  lonely  mountain  valley  in  the  Canton 
of  Glarus,  I  was  conversing  with  a  peasant  landowner  about 
the  Landesgemeinde  (popular  primary  assembly)  which  regu- 
lates the  affairs  of  the  canton.  After  he  had  given  me  some 
details,  I  asked  him  whether  it  was  not  the  fact  that  all 
citizens  had  the  right  of  attending  and  voting  in  this 
assembly.  'It  is  not  so  much  their  Right,'  he  replied,  'as 
their  Duty.' 

"This  is  the  spirit  by  which  free  governments  live.  One 
would  like  to  see  more  of  it  here  in  London,  where  Parliamen- 
tary and  County  Council  elections  often  bring  little  more  than 
half  of  the  voters  to  the  polls.  One  would  like  to  see  more  of 
it  in  the  United  States,  where  in  many  places  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  voters  take  no  trouble  to  inform  themselves  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  candidates  or  the  political  issues  submitted 
to  them,  but  vote  blindly  at  the  bidding  of  their  party 
organizations. 

"This  little  anecdote  of  my  Swiss  friend  illustrates  what  I 
mean  in  speaking  of  patriotism  as  the  basis  of  the  sense  of 
civic  duty.  If  people  learn  to  love  their  country,  if  their 
vision  is  raised  beyond  the  petty  circle  of  their  personal  and 
family  interests  to  appreciate  the  true  width  and  splendor  of 
national  life,  as  a  thing  which  not  only  embraces  all  of  us  who 
are  now  living  here  and  grouped  in  a  great  body  seeking  com- 
mon ends,  but  reaches  back  into  the  immemorial  past  and 
forward  into  the  mysterious  future,  it  elevates  the  conception 
of  citizenship,  it  fills  the  sheath  of  empty  words  with  a  keen- 
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edged  sword,  it  helps  men  to  rise  above  mere  party  views  and 
to  feel  their  exercise  of  voting  power  to  be  a  solemn  trust. 

' '  Love  thou  thy  land  with  love  far  brought 
From  out  the  storied  Past  and  used 
Within  the  Present,  but  transfused 
Through  future  time  by  power  of  thought. 

"Into  these  feelings  even  the  poorest  citizen  may  now  enter. 
Our  British  institutions  have  been  widened  to  admit  him ;  the 
practice  of  using  the  powers  intrusted  to  him  ought  to  form 
in  him  not  only  knowledge  but  the  sense  of  duty  itself.     So, 
at  any  rate,  we  have  all  hoped,  so  the  more  sanguine   have 
predicted.     And  as  this  feeling  grows  under  the  influence  of 
free  institutions,  it  becomes  itself  a  further  means  of  develop- 
ing new  and  possibly  better  institutions,  such  as  the  needs  of 
the  time  may  demand.     Let  me  take  an  illustration  from  a 
question  which  has  been  much  discussed    of   late,  but    still 
remains  in  what  may  be  called  a  fluid  condition.     The  masses 
of  the  British  people  in  these  isles,  and  probably  to  a  large 
extent  also  the  masses  of  the  people  in  our  colonies,  are  still 
imperfectly  familiar  with  the  idea  of  a  great  English-speaking 
race  over  the  world,  and  of  all  which  the  existence  of  that  race 
imports.     Till  we  have  created  more  of  an  imperial  spirit— by 
which  I  do  not  mean  a  spirit   of  vainglory  or  aggression  or 
defiance— far  from   it— but  a  spirit   of  pride  and  joy   in  the 
extension  of  our  language,  our  literature,  our  laws,  our  com- 
merce over  the  vast    spaces  of  the    earth   and  the   furthest 
islands  of  the  sea,  with  a  sense  of  the  splendid  opportunities 
and  solemn  responsibilities  which  that  extension  carries  with 
it — till  we  and  our  colonies  have  more  of  such  an  imperial 
spirit,  hardly  shall  we  be  able  to  create  the  institutions  that 
will  ere  long  be  needed  if  all  these  scattered  segments  of  the 
British  people  are  to  be  held  together  in  one  enduring  fabric. 
But  if  sentiment  ripens  quickly,  and  we  find  ourselves  able  to 
create  those  institutions,  they  will  themselves  develop  and 
foster    and  strengthen  the    imperial    spirit    whereof  I    have 
spoken,  and  make  it,  as  we  trust,  since  it  will  rest  even  more 
upon  moral  than  upon  material  bonds,  a  guarantee  as  well  of 
peace  as  of  freedom  among  the  English-speaking  races  of  the 
world. 

"From  these  dreams  of  the  future,  I  return  to  say  a  con- 
cluding word  on  the  main  theme  of  this  address— the  political 
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aspects  of  the  teacher's  function.  The  teacher  has  charge  of 
the  future  citizen  at  the  time  when  he  is  most  impressionable; 
the  only  time,  it  may  happen,  in  his  life  when  he  is  free 
enough  from  the  pressing  cares  of  daily  employment  to  have 
leisure  for  thought  about  the  functions  to  which  the  Constitu- 
tion calls  him,  or  to  conceive  a  wish  to  understand  the  true 
bearing  of  those  functions.  On  many,  probably  on  most, 
pupils  the  teacher's  efforts  will  make  no  great  impression.  But 
those  most  susceptible  to  the  influence  which  stimulating 
teaching  may  exert  will  be  those  likely  in  future  to  stir  and 
guide  their  fellows,  and  on  their  guidance  the  beliefs  and 
tendencies  of  their  class  will  mainly  depend.  The  dictum, 
Property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights,  once  received  with 
surprise  and  even  disgust,  has  become  a  commonplace.  We 
now  need  to  realize  in  the  fullness  of  its  application  that  other 
maxim,  which  Mazzini  was  never  tired  of  enforcing,  that  Lib- 
erty also  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights,  and  will  begin  to 
be  in  danger  if  it  forgets  them.  The  tie  of  duty  to  the  State, 
though  it  cannot  be  as  close  as  that  which  binds  us  to  family 
and  friends,  ought  to  be  just  as  clearly  recognized  to  be  a  tie 
of  absolute  force. 

"It  is  common  to  talk  of  ignorance  as  the  chief  peril  of 
democracies.  That  it  is  a  peril  no  one  denies,  and  we  are  all, 
I  hope,  agreed  that  it  has  become  more  than  ever  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  insist  on  a  more  penetrating  and  stimulative 
instruction. 

"Democracy  has,  however,  another  foe  not  less  pernicious. 
This  is  indolence.  Indifference  to  public  affairs  shows  itself 
not  merely  in  a  neglect  to  study  them  and  fit  one's  self  to  give 
a  judicious  vote,  but  in  the  apathy  which  does  not  care  to 
give  a  vote  when  the  time  arrives.  It  is  a  serious  evil  already 
in  some  countries,  serious  in  London,  very  serious  in  Italy, 
serious  enough  in  the  United  States,  not  indeed  at  Presiden- 
tial, but  at  city  and  other  local  elections,  for  some  reformer  to 
have  proposed  to  punish  with  a  fine  the  citizen  who  neglects 
to  vote,  as  in  some  old  Greek  city  the  law  proclaimed  penal- 
ties against  the  citizen  who,  in  a  sedition  stood  aloof,  taking 
neither  one  side  nor  the  other.  For,  unhappily,  it  is  the 
respectable,  well-meaning,  easy-going  citizen,  as  well  as  the 
merely  ignorant  citizen,  who  is  apt  to  be  listless.  Those  who 
have  their  private  ends  to  serve,  their  axes  to  grind  and  logs 
to  roll,  are  not  indolent.     Private  interest  spurs  them  on ;  and 
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if  the  so-called  'good  citizen'  who  has  no  desire  or  aim  except 
that   good    government   which    benefits  him   no    more    than 
everyone  else,  does  not  bestir  himself,  the  public  funds  may 
become   the   plunder,   and   the   public    interests  the  sport  of 
unscrupulous  adventurers.     Of  such  evils  which  have  befallen 
some  great  communities,  there  are  happily  no  present  signs 
among  ourselves;  though  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  here  in 
Britain  we  could  secure  both  at  municipal  and  Parliamentary 
elections  a  much  heavier  vote    than  is    usually  cast.      I\Iore 
common  in  all  classes  is  that  other  kind  of  indolence  which 
bestows  so  little  time  and  thought  upon  current  events  and 
political  questions  that   it  does  not  try  to  master  their  real 
significance,  to  extend  its  knowledge,  and  to  base  its  opinion 
upon   solid   grounds.     We  need,  all   of  us,  in   all  classes  and 
ranks   of  society,  the   rich  and   educated  perhaps  even   more 
than  others,  because  they  are  looked  up  to  for  guidance  by 
their  poorer  or  less  educated  neighbors,  to  be  reminded  that 
as  Democracy — into  which  we  have  plunged  so  suddenly  that 
some  hardly  yet  realize  what   Democracy   means — is,   of  all 
forms  of  government,  that  which  needs  the  largest  measure  of 
intelligence  and  public  spirit,  so  of  all   democracies  ours  is 
that  which  has  been  content  to  surround  itself  with  the  fewest 
checks  and  safeguards.     The  venerable  Throne   remains,  and 
serves   to  conceal  the  greatness  of   the  transformation   that 
these  twenty-five  years  have  worked.     But  which  among  the 
institutions  of    the    country    could    withstand    any    general 
demand   proceeding  from  the  masses  of  the  people,  or  even 
delay  the  accomplishment  of  any  purpose  on  which  they  were 
ardently  set,  seeing  that  they  possess  in  the  popular  House  a 
weapon  whose  vote,  given  however  hastily,  can  effect  the  most 
revolutionary  change?     I  do  not  say  this  tp  alarm  any  timid 
mind,  believing  that  our  British  masses  are  not  set  upon  such 
changes,  and  are  still  disposed  to  listen  to  the  voices  of  those 
whom  they    respect,  to    whatever    class    such    persons   may 
belong.     The  mutual  good  will  of  classes  is  still  among  the 
most  hopeful   features  in  our  political  condition.     But  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  it  is  upon  the  wisdom,  good  sense,  and 
self-restraint  of  the  masses  of  the  people  that  this  vast  and 
splendid  edifice  of  British  power  and  prosperity  rests,  and  to 
feel  that  everything  we  can  do  to  bring  political  knowledge 
and  judgment  within  their  reach  is  now  more  than  ever  called 
for." 


VII 
REVIEWS 

Abelard  and  the  Origin  and  Early  History  of  Universities — By  Gabriel 
CoMPAYRE.  The  Great  Educators'  Series,  edited  by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1892,  pp.  315.     Price  $1.00. 

This  work,  by  the  well-known  author  of  the  History  of  Peda- 
gogy, and  of  the  charming  Histoire  Critique  des  Doctrines  de 
r Education  en  France,  is,  in  my  opinion,  much  the  most  satis- 
factory account  of  the  origin,  the  organization,  and  the 
methods  of  the  mediaeval  universities,  that  has  yet  appeared 
in  English.  In  saying  this,  I  have  not  the  least  intention  to 
deny  the  great  merit  of  Professor  Laurie's  work  on  the  same 
subject.  The  later  work,  however,  has  had  the  advantage 
not  only  of  the  previous  researches  of  Laurie,  which  have 
been  often  quoted,  but  of  the  very  thorough  examination  of 
ancient  documents  by  Denifle,  the  results  of  which  have 
appeared  in  his  initial  volume  on  the  universities  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  in  his  recent  collection  of  the  documents 
bearing  on  the  history  of  the  University  of  Paris.  These 
sources  of  information,  with  those  other  more  commonly 
quoted  and  sometimes  misleading  works,  like  those  of  Savigny, 
Crevier,  Du  Boulay,  and  Mullinger,  have  been  judiciously 
used,  and  with  that  literary  art  which  the  Histoire  Critique 
would  entitle  one  to  expect ;  so  that  the  author,  not  without 
reason,  intimates  in  his  preface  that  in  his  opinion  this  is  the 
best  work  that  has  yet  appeared  from  his  pen. 

I  observe  in  this  book  a  wider  use  of  the  comparative 
method  in  the  treatment  of  university  organization,  customs, 
and  privileges,  than  has  hitherto  been  common  in  works  on 
this  subject,  but  which  works  like  those  of  Denifle,  Von 
Raumer,  and  Paulsen,  and  the  valuable  monographs  of  various 
universities,  which  have  appeared  during  the  last  few  decades, 
have  rendered  possible.  Thus  obscure  points  in  the  history 
of  the  evolution  of  some  of  the  earliest  universities  have  been 
illuminated  by  recorded  facts  in  other  institutions,  which  bear 
to  them  the  relation  of  offspring  to  parent.  And  certainly  no 
historical  investigations  have  greater  need  of  the  comparative 
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method  than  those  which  deal  with  the  origins  of  universities 
hke  Bologna  and  Paris,  Oxford  and  MontpeHier.  For  these 
institutions  sprang  from  beginnings  so  shrouded  in  the  mists  of 
antiquity  as  to  have  given  occasion  for  abundant  myths,  wiiich 
historic  research  finds  difficulty  in  bringing  within  the  realm 
of  fact.  Thus  Bologna  has  lately  celebrated  its  eighth  cen- 
tenary on  grounds  not  more  reliable  than  would  be  the  tales 
of  the  Nibeliingcn  Lied.  With  even  better  reason  MontpeHier 
might  have  celebrated  a  seventh  instead  of  a  sixth  centenary, 
since  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  it  had  a  reputable 
school  of  medicine  before  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Even  Compayre  shows  an  inclination  to  give  some  credit  to 
the  fabled  origin  of  Oxford  in  a  time  reaching  back  nearly  to 
the  days  of  Alfred  the  Great,  although  Lyte,  the  latest  his- 
torian of  Oxford,  shows  the  utter  improbability  of  any  such 
antiquity.  Our  author  shows  himself  far  more  skeptical  with 
regard  to  the  myths  that  would  refer  the  origin  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  to  schools  originating  from  the  efforts  of 
Charlemagne  and  Alcuin. 

A  good  example  of  the  difficulties  attending  such  investiga- 
tions,  and  of  the  differences  in  opinion  that  may  arise  among 
authors  making  diligent  use  of  the  same  original  sources,  may 
be  seen  in  comparing  Compayr6's  account  of  the  segregation 
of  the  faculties  in  the  University  of  Paris  with  that  of 
Denifle.  Compayr6  believes  that  there  is  "no  sign  of  any- 
thing which  resembles  a  regular  and  formal  distribution  of 
students  and  professors  into  separate  faculties  in  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century,"  and  attributes  the  beginning  of  a 
division  into  distinct  faculties  to  an  alienation  of  feeling 
between  the  theologians  and  the  masters  of  arts  (pp.  108-110). 
Denifle,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that  "the  question  of  promo- 
tion was  the  first  step  to  the  formation  of'  faculties";  that  in 
12 19  the  existence  of  faculties  is  recognized  by  three  papal 
writings;  and  that  a  union  of  the  masters  of  the  existing 
faculties  was  expressly  declared  in  1254  to  have  taken  place 
"for  the  one  purpose  that  they  might  be  able  more  freely  and 
quietly  to  devote  themselves  studio  littcrali" 

Compayr^,  with  good  reason,  is  much  less  disposed  than 
some  other  authors  to  concede  university  rank  to  these  great 
specialized  schools  before  the  date  when  their  peculiar  privi- 
leges were  confirmed  by  the  supreme  authority.  Indeed 
these  privileges  were  mostly  of  such  character  that  no  mere 
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assumption  of  them,  after  the  fashion  of  the  local  mediaeval 
guilds,  could  without  such  confirmation  have  given  them  the 
generality  to  which  their  value  was  largely  due.  The  nature 
of  these  privileges  is  nowhere  more  clearly  and  succinctly 
presented  than  by  our  author,  who  emphasizes  not  unduly  the 
fact  that  their  character  was  due  far  less  to  imitation  of  the 
guilds  than  to  ecclesiastical  assumptions  and  concessions. 
The  form  of  the  degree  system  of  the  universities  was  doubt- 
less suggested  by  the  degrees  of  the  guilds. 

The  preceding  paragraphs  may  give  to  the  reader  of  this 
book  some  hint  of  the  disputed  questions  with  which  its 
author  has  been  compelled  to  grapple,  and  to  which  he  has 
given  his  independent  solution.  They  may  justly  arouse  our 
admiration  for  the  unerring  tact  with  which  he  has  threaded 
so  complicated  a  maze,  and  for  the  literary  skill  which  has 
enabled  him  to  present  so  vast  a  subject  in  a  form  not  unduly 
bulky  and  yet  perspicuous  and  agreeable.  The  reader's 
attention  will  doubtless  be  especially  attracted  to  the  discus- 
sion in  Part  III.  of  the  studies,  text-books,  and  methods  of  the 
several  faculties  in  these  ancient  seats  of  learning,  than  which 
nothing  more  admirable  on  these  topics  has  yet  appeared.  The 
lively  picture  with  which  it  is  introduced,  of  university  arts 
studies  in  the  fourteenth  century,  of  its  lecture  rooms  with 
students  sitting  on  the  straw-covered  floors,  and  oi  its  youthful 
teachers  carefully  dictating  hair-splitting  dialectic  expositions 
of  works  now  long  since  obsolete,  is  particularly  attractive; 
and  the  point  last  named  forcibly  reminds  us  that  the  mediae- 
val licencia  tibiqiie  doccndi  not  only  conferred  a  valued  right, 
but  also,  in  at  least  some  universities,  like  Paris,  Oxford,  and 
Cambridge,  imposed  a  duty,  to  teach  for  a  period  after  gaining 
the  university  degrees.  This  custom  of  expecting  graduates 
to  finish  their  education  by  teaching  others  what  they  had 
themselves  learned,  thus  confirming  knowledge  by  imparting 
it,  is  one  that  M.  Compayre  might,  with  much  propriety,  have 
incorporated  in  his  discussion  of  university  methods  as  a 
feature  entirely  admirable. 

On  the  whole,  his  treatment  of  the  mediaeval  forerunners  of 
our  modern  institutions  of  learning  is  animated  by  a  spirit  of 
appreciative  fairness  that  is  not  always  met  with  elsewhere. 
He  directs  attention  to  the  Saracenic  influences  that  stimu- 
lated their  foundation.  He  has  generous  words  of  praise  for 
the  democratic  spirit  that  was  nourished  by  their  self-govern- 
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ment,  and  for  the  growing  spirit  of  inquiry  that  resulted  even 
from  their  interminable  disputations;  on  the  other  hand,  he 
animadverts  with  perhaps  undeserved  severity  on  their  abuse 
of  dialectics  and  on  their  servile  reverence  for  text  and 
authority.  Men,  after  all,  cannot  greatly  transcend  their 
surroundings  and  the  spirit  of  their  age;  and  we  must  remem- 
ber that  this  reverence  for  authority,  which  is  so  usually 
blamed,  was  not  merely  inbred  by  the  Church,  but  was  the 
result  of  a  conviction  that  the  realm  of  knowledge  was  a  kind 
of  closed  circle,  all  parts  of  which  the  ancients  had  explored, 
and  which  might  therefore  be  ransacked  by  exposition  and 
discussion,  but  could  hardly  be  enlarged — an  idea  which 
Paulsen  tells  us  even  long  survived  the  Renaissance  in  Ger- 
many, and  probably  elsewhere.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
future  ages  may  comment  on  some  of  our  favorite  subjects 
with  the  same  contemptuous  surprise  that  we  now  express  for 
mediaeval  methods. 

S.  G.  Williams 

Cornell  University 


Rousseau's  Emile  or  Treatise  on  Education — Abridged,  translated,  and  anno- 
tated by  William  H.  Payne.  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. , 
pp.  xlv,  355. 

This  abridgment  and  translation  of  Rousseau's  Emile  con- 
stitutes the  twentieth  volume  of  the  International  Education 
Series.  It  is  a  timely  addition  to  that  valuable  series.  The 
only  other  historical  classic  thus  far  comprised  in  the  series  is 
Froebel's  Education  of  Man,  and  that  is  hardly  old  enough 
yet  to  be  called  historical.  There  are  not  many  works 
written  in  past  centuries  deserving  to  rank  as  educational 
classics.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  they  may,  in  time,  be 
made  accessible  to  all  through  American  editions  and  intel- 
ligent translations. 

The  well-known  significance  of  the  Emile  in  the  develop- 
ment of  educational  theories  and  practices  is  happily  phrased 
by  Dr.  Harris  in  the  "editor's  preface":  "It  has  made  educa- 
tion recognize  the  sacredness  of  childhood.  Its  author  is  the 
great  pioneer  in  the  work  of  studying  human  character  [and 
intelligence]  as  it  develops  in  children.  Without  a  study  of 
the  Emile  one  cannot  explain  Pestalozzi,  Basedow,  Froebel,  or 
any  of  the  great  leaders  in  education  that  belong  to  the 
present  century." 
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In  the  translator's  preface,  Dr.  Payne  gives  us  a  thoughtful, 
appreciative,  and  just  estimate  of  Rousseau's  work.  No  one 
can  read  that  preface  without  experiencing  a  strong  desire  to 
read  the  book  which,  though  written  by  such  a  man  as  Rous- 
seau, "revolutionized  modern  education";  without  desiring  to 
feel  "the  vehemence  of  his  denunciation  of  existing  wrongs"; 
to  realize  his  "deft  and  matchless  appeals  to  sentiment,  emo- 
tion, and  passion";  and  to  explore  "a  style  of  composition 
which  is  the  perfection  of  seductive  and  graceful  rhetoric." 
Though  the  ideas  which  Rousseau  expresses  "are  neither  new 
nor  remarkable  ...  he  had  the  skill  to  put  back  of  these 
ideas  such  intensity  of  motive  power  that  they  became  projec- 
tiles of  irresistible  force."  "As  Tovt  Brown  at  Rugby  gives  us 
a  vivid  idea  of  a  boy's  life  at  an  English  public  school,  so  the 
history  of  Emilc  s  imaginary  career  as  the  pupil  and  compan- 
ion of  Rousseau  for  twenty  years,  gives  us  a  detailed  account, 
in  the  concrete,  of  the  principles  and  method  of  a  new  system 
of  education." 

But  one's  expectation  of  what  the  Emilc  promises  to  be 
would  be  raised  too  high  by  these  descriptions  of  what  the 
Emile  has  done,  and  is,  unless,  as  Dr.  Payne  at  once 
proceeds  to  do,  the  reader  is  informed  that  while  the  work 
does  present  a  new  system  of  education,  that  system  is  implic- 
itly contained  rather  than  explicitly  formulated;  that  the 
whole  book  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  sentiment ;  that  it  pre- 
sents a  record  of  the  author's  emotions  rather  than  of  his 
thoughts;  that  care  is  necessary  to  discern  the  thought  and  to 
separate  it  from  the  sentiment ;  that  it  is  also  the  work  of  a 
reformer  and  an  enthusiast  who  habitually  overstates,  who 
deals  in  paradoxes  and  aphorisms  which,  taken  singly,  confuse 
by  their  contradictions,  or  repel  by  their  apparent  absurdities; 
that,  in  short,  the  book  must  be  read  with  suspended  judg- 
ment, until  from  a  complete  view  of  the  whole  one  may  unify 
for  himself  the  many-sided  views  of  a  great  truth. 

When  Dr.  Payne  has  thus  unified  what  Rousseau  himself 
calls  a  "collection  of  reflections  and  observations  without  order 
and  almost  without  connection,"  he  casts  it  into  the  form  of 
three  propositions: 

I.  ''Education  should  be  iiat7irar\-  which  means:  "Simplify 
your  methods  as  much  as  possible;  distrust  the  artificial  aids 
that  complicate  the  process  of  learning;  bring  your  pupil  face 
to  face  with  reality;    connect  symbol  with  substance;    make 
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learning,  so   far  as  possible,  a  process  of  personal  discovery; 
depend  as  little  as  possible  on  mere  authority." 

II.  "Education  should  be  progressive";  in  other  words, 
education  should  be  adapted  to  the  successive  stages  of  devel- 
opment through  which  the  child  passes  from  infancy  to 
maturity. 

III.  Make  haste  slowly,  or  as  it  is  usually  stated,  ''Education 
should  be  Jtegative.'' 

The  translator  has  done  his  work  carefully  and  well.  To 
translate  well  one  must  have  enduring  patience  and  extraor- 
dinary vigilance — patience  to  persevere  to  the  end  in  faithfully 
reproducing  another  man's  thoughts  whether  those  thoughts 
are  vaguely  or  clearly  expressed,  and  vigilance  to  keep  from 
putting  the  foreign  idiom  with  which  one  is  constantly  occu- 
pied into  English  words  instead  of  into  the  equivalent  English 
idiom.  Dr.  Payne's  work  shows  both  the  patience  and  the 
vigilance  of  the  experienced  translator. 

The  notes  are  not  numerous,  nor  are  they  important. 
Indeed  there  is  very  little  need  of  explanatory  notes  in  reading 
the  Eniile.  It  would  be  of  great  interest  to  have  the  historical 
setting  of  the  Emilc,  i.  e.,  the  actual  state  of  contemporary 
theory  and  practice  in  education,  brought  out  by  examples; 
but  this  is  best  done  in  the  preface  rather  than  in  notes,  and 
Dr.  Payne  has  there  contented  himself,  in  this  regard,  with  the 
usual  generalities. 

In  an  appendix  consisting  of  quotations  taken  from  Carter- 
et's /.  J.  Rousscaii  j'uge  par  Ics  Fran^ais  d'aujotird'hui,  we 
have  the  opinions  of  eminent  Frenchmen  of  the  present  day 
on  Rousseau,  and  in  the  "Analytical  Table  of  Contents" 
Dr.  Payne  has  condensed  his  whole  translation  into  thirty-four 
pages  of  definite  statements.  Each  of  these  statements  sum- 
marizes  a  paragraph,  or  a  page  or  more  of  Rousseau. 

This  edition  of  the  Ejtiile  is  so  much  superior  to  the  other 
American  edition  (a  translation  of  Steeg's  Eviilc  comprising 
an  abridgment  of  the  first  three  books)  that  one  wishes  the 
translator  had  gone  a  step  farther  and  given  us  the  whole  work, 
marking  passages,  if  desirable,  which  in  his  opinion  are  unim- 
portant, or  irrelevant,  or  obsolete,  by  a  change  in  type.  An 
abridgment  must  always  fall  short  of  being  quite  satisfactory. 
It  gives  us  the  author's  work  (in  this  instance)  from  the  trans- 
lator's point  of  view,  i.  c,  only  those  portions  are  given  which 
in  the  translator's  judgment  are  valuable  and  necessary.     The 
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choice  of  omissions  may  have  been  excellent,  but  since  the 
best  translation  inevitably  falls  behind  the  original  from  the 
mere  fact  that  it  is  a  translation,  one  demands  at  least  a 
complete  version.  As  it  is,  we  have  a  translation  in  which  the 
original  has  been  avowedly  tampered  with. 

The  most  important  omission  Dr.  Payne  has  made  in  his 
abridgment  of  the  Etnile  is  the  Savoyard  vicar's  "Confession 
of  Faith"  in  the  fourth  book.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  this 
passage  "forms  a  religious  tract,"  and  a  rather  long  one,  but  it 
is  certainly  not  "too  long  to  quote."  It  is  a  very  famous  piece 
of  writing,  of  great  intrinsic  and  historic  value.  Its  impor- 
tance and  interest  are  too  great  to  justify  its  omission  from  a 
version  purporting  to  reproduce  the  spirit  of  the  Emile,  and 
Dr.  Payne's  translation  must  suffer  in  consequence.  If  this 
passage  especially,  and  other  less  important  and  shorter  por- 
tions, which  in  the  translator's  judgment  need  not  be  repro- 
duced for  the  ordinary  reader,  had  been  inserted  in  smaller 
type,  and  if  (in  order  to  save  space)  the  analytical  table 
of  contents — the  utility  of  which  is  doubtful — had  been 
omitted,  the  book,  though  somewhat  larger  than  it  now  is, 
would  have  gained  so  much  in  value  as  to  more  than  justify 
the  increase  in  size.  We  should  then  have  Rousseau's  great 
work  as  complete  as  careful  translation  can  give  it  to  us. 

Paul  H.  Hanus 

Harvard  University 


Plato  and  Platonism.     A  series  of  lectures — By  Walter  Pater.     New  York  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  1S93,  pp.  256.     $1.75. 

The  book  before  us  is  not  a  "monument  of  German  erudi- 
tion" or  akribic.  It  is  not  a  systematic  treatise  nor  a  reper- 
tory of  what  is  known  about  Plato  and  his  works.  It  enters 
into  no  questions  with  regard  to  the  dates  of  the  principal 
events  of  Plato's  life,  the  order  of  composition  of  his  dialogues, 
or  the  authenticity  of  those  which  are  disputed.  It  belongs 
to  the  French  rather  than  to  the  German  school.  The  author, 
without  troubling  himself  to  verify  every  statement,  presents 
in  entertaining  and  sometimes  rather  brilliant  form  interesting 
observations  on  the  relations  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  to 
that  which  preceded  and  that  which  followed.  To  the  mind 
of  the  ordinary  intelligent  but  non-specialist  reader,  philosophy 
in  the  modern  sense  was  brought  from  the  clouds  by  Socrates, 
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and  his  and  our  connection  with  his  predecessors  seems 
exceedingly  misty.  This  book  affords  real  help  toward  the 
appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  early  Greek  philosophers. 
"The  ten  lectures  of  which  the  volume  is  composed  were 
written  for  delivery  to  some  young  students  of  philosophy," 
and  their  style  bears  distinct  marks  of  composition  for  oral 
delivery,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  that  the  author,  like  a  true 
Platonist,  has  deliberately  chosen  to  adopt  the  repetitions  and 
careless  syntactical  constructions  which  are  natural  in  familiar 
discourse. 

The  first  lecture  treats  of  Plato  and  the  doctrine  of  motion 
(Heraclitus),  and  the  author  makes  incidentally  the  remark 
that  the  "entire  modern  theory  of  development  in  all  the  vari- 
ous phases"  is  "but  old  Heracliteanism  awake  once  more  in  a 
new  world,  and  grown  to  full  proportions,"  while  "Plato 
protests  that  change  shall  not  be  the  law  of  our  beings." 
"Over  against  that  world  of  flux,  it  is  the  vocation  of  Plato  to 
set  up  a  standard  of  unchangeable  reality,  which  in  its  highest 
theoretic  development  becomes  the  world  of  'eternal  and 
immutable  ideas,'  indefectible  outlines  of  thought,  yet  also 
the  veritable  things  of  experience."  These  last  quoted  words 
begin  the  second  chapter,  on  Plato  and  the  doctrine  of  rest. 
In  this  matter,  "Plato  is  consciously  under  the  influence  of 
another  great  master  of  the  Pre-Socratic  thought,  Parmenides, 
the  center  of  the  School  of  Elea."  The  third  chapter,  on 
Plato  and  the  doctrine  of  number,  discusses  Plato's  relations 
to  Pythagoras.  "His  devotion  to  the  austere  and  abstract 
philosophy  of  Parmenides,  its  passivity  or  indifference,  could 
not  repress  the  opulent  genius  of  Plato,  or  transform  him  into 
a  cynic.  Another  ancient  philosopher,  Pythagoras,  set  the 
frozen  waves  in  motion  again,  brought  back  to  Plato's  recog- 
nition all  that  multiplicity  in  men's  experience  to  which 
Heraclitus  had  borne  such  emphatic  witness;  but  as  rhythm 
or  melody  now — in  movement  truly,  but  moving  as  disciplined 
sound  and  with  the  reasonable  soul  of  music  in  it."  "Sum- 
ming up  these  three  philosophies  antecedent  to  Plato,  we 
might  say  that  if  Heraclitus  taught  the  doctrine  of  progress, 
and  the  Eleatics  that  of  rest,  so  Pythagoreanism  is  the  philos- 
ophy of  reaction." 

The  fourth  chapter  treats  of  Plato  and  Socrates,  without 
adding  much  that  is  new  to  our  stock  of  knowledge,  and  with 
seveial  careless  expressions.      Some  sentences  are  excellent. 
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"It  was  Socrates  who,  first  of  pagans,  comprised  in  one  clear 
consciousness  the  authentic  rudiments  of  such  natural  religion, 
and  gave  them  clear  utterance."  The  dcemohiiim  of  Socrates 
is  explained  as  the  inexplicable  reluctance  which  besets  a 
really  diffident  spirit  to  do  what  would  be  most  natural. 
"And  for  a  religious  nature,  apt  to  trace  the  divine  assistance 
everywhere,  it  was  as  if,  in  those  perilous  moments — well !  as 
if  one's  guardian  angel  held  one  back."  The  fifth  lecture  is 
on  Plato  and  the  sophists.  The  latter  are  thought  to  be  a 
poor  set,  but  though  partly  the  cause,  yet  still  more  the  effect, 
of  the  social  environment.  "To  make  men  interested  in 
themselves,  as  being  the  ground  of  all  reality  for  them — that 
was  the  essential  function  of  the  Socratic  method;  to  flash 
light  into  the  house  within,  its  many  chambers,  its  memories 
and  associations,  upon  its  inscribed  and  pictured  walls."  "The 
essential  vice  of  sophistry,  as  Plato  conceived  it,  was  that  for 
it  no  real  things  existed.  Real  things  did  exist  for  Plato, 
things  that  were  an  'end  in  themselves.' " 

The  sixth  chapter  treats  of  the  genius  of  Plato,  the  seventh 
of  the  theory  of  ideas,  and  dialectic,  and  the  eighth  of  the 
doctrine  of  Plato.  The  theory  of  ideas  is  set  forth  pictur- 
esquely and  clearly.  Many  of  the  author's  remarks  upon  the 
use  of  the  dialogue  are  just  and  stimulating.  The  eighth 
lecture  is  devoted  to  a  day-dream  on  Lacedaemon,  in  which  a 
vivid  sketch  is  pictured,  but  many  of  the  lines  are  drawn  from 
the  imagination.  The  ninth  chapter  treats  of  Plato's  Repub- 
lic, and  the  tenth  of  Plato's  Esthetics,  rightly  appreciating 
Plato's  services  as  the  "earliest  critic  of  the  fine  arts." 

The  book  contains  so  much  that  is  good  and  charming  that 
the  reviewer  hesitates  to  acknowledge  himself  enough  of  a 
pedant  to  be  almost  irritated  by  frequent  minor  inaccuracies. 
He  is  obliged  to  remind  himself  that  some  excellent  teachers 
have  not  been  exact  scholars— but  their  blunders  do  not 
improve  their  instruction.  Some  one  has  truly  and  wittily 
said  that  a  certain  recent  useful  book  would  have  ruined  for 
all  time  the  reputation  of  a  German  scholar,  while  it  has  made 
a  distinguished  archaeologist  of  its  English  writer.  No  Ger- 
man could  have  allowed  himself  the  oversights  to  be  found  in 
this  work  on  Plato.  Attention  need  not  be  called  to  the 
dozens  of  false  Greek  accents — not  due  to  the  typesetter,  but 
evidently  due  to  one  who  knew  his  Greek  pretty  well,  but  was 
careless  about   exceptions, — but  errors  like  the  following  are 
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characteristic:  St.  Paul  is  confused  with  the  writer  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  (p.  17);  words  of  Simmias  are  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Socrates  (p.  84),  and  inferences  drawn  from  them  as 
the  Master's  own ;  words  of  Phasdo  are  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Cebes  (p.  83) ;  Miltiades  is  put  with  those  who  sold  "the 
country  they  had  so  dearly  bought  to  its  old  enemies"  (p.  19), 
and  Crito  classed  with  Alcibiades  as  devoted  to  selfish 
ambition  (p.  229);  Simonides  is  called  an  old  gnoviic  poet 
(p.  100);  Callias  and  Callicles  are  confounded  (p.  118);  Vergil 
is  made  one  of  the  great  scholars  of  the  world  (p.  131) — of 
course  he  was  a  scholar  in  the  same  sense  that  Tennyson  and 
Browning  were  scholars;  Hippocrates  is  made  to  blush  at  his 
confidence,  instead  of  at  the  thought  of  becoming  a  profes- 
sional sophist  (p.  118).  Printer's  errors,  like  Acadian  for 
Arcadian  (p,  183)  and  Ticemus  for  Timcsus  (p.  166),  are  rare. 

The  reviewer  must,  finally,  express  his  surprise  at  finding  in 
a  book  by  Mr.  Pater,  one  of  our  great  authorities  on  style, 
complicated  and  obscure  passages  such  as  the  following  (p.  76) : 
"His  consistent  piety  straightway  suggests  the  solution  of 
that  paradox :  we  are  the  property,  slaves  of  the  gods.  Now 
a  slave  has  no  sort  of  right  to  destroy  himself;  to  take  a  life 
that  does  not  really  belong  to  him.  Comfort  himself  and  his 
friends,  however,  as  he  may,  it  does  tax  all  his  resources  of 
moral  and  physical  courage  to  do  what  is  at  last  required  of 
him  :  and  it  was  something  quite  new,  unseen  before  in  Greece, 
inspiring  a  new  note  in  literature — this  attitude  of  Socrates  in 
the  condemned  cell,  where,  fulfilling  his  own  prediction,  multi- 
tudes, of  a  wisdom  and  piety,  after  all,  so  different  from  his, 
have  ever  since  assisted  so  admiringly,  this  anticipation  of  the 
Christian  way  of  dying  for  an  opinion,  Avhen,  'as  Plato  says 
simply,  he  consumed  the  poison  in  the  prison." 

The  book  before  us  has  been  received  with  enthusiastic 
admiration  by  the  English  press.  The  reader  will  enjoy  it, 
but  he  must  not  expect  to  find  it  a  compendium  of  knowledge. 

Thomas  D.  Seymour 

Yale  University, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Orthometry  :  A  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Versification  and  the  Technicalities 
of  Poetry,  with  a  new  and  complete  Rhyming  1  Mctionary — By  R.  F.  Brewer. 
B.  A.,  author  of  Manual  of  Prosody.  New  York  :  1S93,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  ; 
London  :  C.  W.  Deacon,  xv,  376  pp.     Price  $2.00. 

The  title-page  of  this  book  is  promising.  There  is  great 
need  of  a  compact  and  logical  treatise  on  modern  English 
versification,  akin  in  method  and  spirit  to  the  late  Theodore 
dc  Banville's  Petit  Traits  de  Versification  Franqaise.  Mr. 
Brewer  has  not  given  us  this  long-expected  book.  His  treatise 
on  the  art  of  versification  is  lacking  in  scientific  precision 
and  in  artistic  sympathy.  It  is  made  out  of  other  books 
without  original  thought,  and  it  is  therefore  inconsequent  and 
muddled.  To  say  that  it  is  wholly  worthless  would  be  to 
overstate  its  demerits,  perhaps;  but  it  is  absolutely  useless 
for  teaching  purposes.  The  expert  may  find  in  its  pages  a 
few  examples  or  illustrations  worth  noting ;  but  the  novice  will 
get  more  harm  than  good  from  its  elaborately  ill-planned 
chapters. 

Perhaps  it  is  only  fair  to  cite  a  few  of  the  passages  which 
show  how  ill  equipped  the  author  is  for  writing  a  treatise  on 
versification.  Probably  the  very  first  sentence  will  serve  the 
purpose  as  well  as  any.  Mr.  Brewer  begins  his  book  with  this 
assertion:  "Poetry  differs  from  prose  mainly  in  the  fact  that 
the  words  of  the  former  are  arranged  upon  a  definite  principle 
of  order  as  to  their  sound."  This  would  be  slovenly  enough 
as  an  attempt  to  define  the  difference  between /ri?.?^  and  verse ; 
as  a  definition  of  the  difTerence  between /(jf/rj  and/r<9jr^  it  is 
hopeless.  This  is  on  the  first  page,  and  on  the  fourth  we  find 
an  assertion  equally  lamentable:  "Again,  the  two  forms  of 
literary  composition  differ  with  respect  to  their  object ;  prose 
seeks  for  the  most  part  to  instruct,  whereas  the  aim  of  the 
poet  is  to  give  pleasure."  On  page  15  we  are  told  that  the 
epitaph  "is  a  species  of  epigram,  designed  to  eulogize  or  satir- 
ize some  defunct  individual,  and  as  the  name  implies  is  sup- 
posed to  be  inscribed  on  his  tomb ;"  and  on  the  same  page  we 
learn  also  that  "Dryden,  Pope,  Butler,  Dean  Swift,  Burns, 
Byron,  Tom  Hood,  and  Robert  Buchanan  are  our  most 
famous  satirists  in  verse." 

After  these  quotations  it  is  perhaps  needless  to  note  that 
Mr.  Brewer  gives  in  to  the  heresy  of  allowable  rymes.  Now 
a  ryme  is  addressed  to  the  ear  and  cither  it  is  exact,  com- 
plete, perfect — or  it  does  not  exist  at  all.     That  great  poets 
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have  not  always  been  strict  in  this  regard  is  to  be  regretted, 
and  their  license  is  not  for  the  novices  in  versification  for 
whom  such  a  book  as  Mr.  Brewer's  is  intended. 

Brander  Matthews 

Columbia  College, 
New  York 


Practical  Physics.  Adapted  for  the  use  of  Artisans  and  Students  in  Public  and 
Science  Schools— By  R.  T.  Glazebrook,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.,  and  W.  N.  Shaw, 
M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.  Fourth  edition,  revised.  London:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
1893,  pp.  633. 

This  book  is  intended  for  the  use  of  students  in  physical 
laboratories,  and  for  such  use  it  is  admirably  adapted.  Of  the 
general  aims  of  the  treatise  the  authors  say :  "Our  general  aim 
in  the  book  has  been  to  place  before  the  reader  a  description 
of  a  course  of  experiments  which  shall  not  only  enable  him  to 
obtain  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  methods  of  measure- 
ments, but  also  as  far  as  possible  illustrate  the  more  important 
principles  of  the  various  subjects."  As  a  treatise  on  careful 
and  accurate  measurements  and  concise  calculations  it  is 
excellent,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  to  understand  properly 
some  of  the  principles  the  reader  must  have  recourse  to  other 
text-books. 

Units  of  measurement,  physical  arithmetic,  and  measure- 
ment of  simple  quantities  are  discussed  in  the  first  ninety- 
eight  pages  of  the  book,  and  are  followed  by  accounts  of 
experiments,  embracing  the  mechanics  of  solids  and  liquids, 
sound,  heat,  light,  electricity,  and  magnetism,  and  very  lucid 
explanations  of  the  apparatus  used.  Some  of  the  apparatus, 
however,  will  not  be  found  outside  of  the  laboratory  of  the 
authors. 

This  book  marks  definitely  the  new  departure  in  the  teach- 
ing   of    physics    and    merits    an  extensive    use    in    properly 

equipped  laboratories. 

W.  S.  Sweeny 

High  School, 

Jersey  City 


The  Secret  of  Character  Building— By  John  B.  De  Motte,  A.  ^L,  Ph.  D. 
Chicago:  S.  C.  Griggs  6:  Co.,  1S93.     130  pp.     Price  $1.00. 

Readers    will    here   meet    with   a   genuine    surprise.     The 
author  finds  a  novel  opportunity  in  physiological  psychology 
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for  a  more  complete  ethical  training.  The  book  is  decidedly 
unique. 

The  introduction  racily  promises  to  lift  scientific  facts  out 
of  the  quarantine  of  technical  language,  and  the  promise  is 
well  kept.  For  the  lay  reader  there  is  intensely  interesting 
matter  in  the  first  chapters  in  which  the  author  details  the 
nature  and  the  range  of  air  and  ether  vibrations,  and  our 
physiological  limitations.  He  is  evidently  familiar  with  the 
personal  equation  in  university  laboratory  work,  and  relates 
with  apparent  glee  how  an  ambitious  young  professor  in  a 
leading  university  was  able  to  hear  "quite  distinctly"  the  tick- 
ing of  his  stop-watch  six  feet  away  when  the  watch  was  not 
running.  He  treats  of  the  intensity,  pitch,  and  timbre  of 
sound;  shows  by  Koenig's  results  that  Helmholtz's  theory  of 
upper  partials,  however  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  not  complete; 
explains  Hertz's  beautiful  device,  the  electrical  ear;  and 
finally  pictures  and  describes  an  apparatus  to  catch  the  shadow 
of  an  air  wave,  and  another  to  catch  the  motion  of  complex 
sound  waves  in  photographic  figures,  five  of  which  are  given. 
Imagination  soars  high  as  one  traces  in  these  pictures  similar- 
ity between  the  sound  of  an  organ  pipe  and  that  of  the  human 
voice,  or  notes  the  difference  between  the  same  sound  made 
by  different  instruments. 

A  rapid  survey  of  the  structure  of  the  sense  organs  aids 
in  tracing  stimuli  to  the  brain,  where,  as  the  author  rightly 
insists,  the  waves  are  still  but  waves  and  require  an  immaterial, 
responsible,  presiding  genius,  the  Ego,  as  their  interpreter. 
This  Ego  is,  however,  not  always  the  autocrat  that  enthusiasts 
picture  him.  He  is  subject  to  limitations  of  body  as  well  as 
of  native  endowment.  No  matter  how  sincere  a  sinner's 
repentance  may  be,  he  must  build  a  new  physical  basis  before 
he  can  safely  trust  his  steps  in  the  new  way.  Every  voluntary 
act  has  beaten  its  nerve  path  a  little  smoother  for  another  of 
like  kind,  and  rendered  it  more  difficult  for  an  opposite  act  to 
get  the  right  of  way. 

From  this  point  on,  the  author  aims  his  argument  directly 
at  those  who  seek  to  convert  and  reform  with  the  assurance 
that  forgiveness  of  sin  will  nullify  its  effects  on  the  bodily 
organism  and  free  from  further  effort.  The  old  physical 
basis,  says  Dr.  De  Motte,  must  be  broken  up.  A  new  one 
may  be  built,  but  it  can  never  become  what  it  would  have 
been  if  the  nerve  lines  of  vice  had  not  been  formed.     Educa- 
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tion  of  the  intellect  and  technical  expertness  are  based  on  this 
principle;  why  ignore  it  in  morals?  Sowing  wild  oats  is  as 
fatal  an  error  physiologically  as  it  is  psychologically  or  ethi- 
cally. Rudyard  Kipling's  blacking  and  soap-eating  puppy 
philosophy  is  painfully  misleading.  The  early  effects  of  sin 
are  not  always  nauseating,  and  a  "chastened  appetite"  does 
not  of  necessity  follow.  On  the  contrary  a  physical  basis  for 
vice  may  be  formed,  and  once  formed  it  must  be  carried  and 
feared  to  the  end  of  life. 

Here  we  have  come  upon  an  inkling  of  the  whole  truth,  and 
the  author's  secret  of  character  formation  is  revealed  in  his 
psychology  of  backsliding,  and  in  the  acute  analysis  he  has 
made  of  reformation,  one  of  the  conditions  of  which  must  be  a 
thoroughly  developed  physical  basis  obedient  to  and  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  aspiring  soul  within.  Other  conditions  are 
not  forgotten.  He  strongly  contends  that  character  is  more 
than  a  blind  bundle  of  mechanically  executed  habits.  How- 
ever, his  earnest  appeal  is  that  parents  shall  feel  a  deeper 
concern  for  the  establishment  in  youth  of  none  but  sound 
nerve  tracks  in  moral  areas,  strong  trunk  lines  of  reserve 
power  for  future  emergencies;  that  they  shall  prevent  the 
establishment  of  unsound  nerve  paths,  and  bring  their  sons  to 
majority,  as  they  do  their  daughters,  without  careless  exposure 
to  immoral  atmosphere  under  the  vain  delusion  that  this  will 
make  them  morally  strong,  and  fit  them  to  cope  with  future 
temptation. 

With  the  pedagogic  instinct  of  a  Luther,  the  author  consid- 
ers it  not  only  easier  but  more  profitable  to  try  to  form  a  new 
character  than  to  reform  a  depraved  one.  In  The  Secret  of 
Character  BuildinghQ  has  given  clear  and  beautifuTexpression 
in  popular  form   to  profound  scientific  truth  supporting  his 

conviction. 

Edgar  Dubs  Shimer 

University  of  the  City  of  New  York 


VIII 
EDITORIAL 

It  is  highly  significant  of  the  march  of  democracy  in  the 
British  Islands  that  nearly  everything  Professor  Bryce  says  in 
his  article  on  "The  teaching  of  civic  duty"  in  English  schools, 
printed  in  this  issue  of  the  EDUCATIONAL  Review,  may  with 
equal  propriety,  vmtatis  umtandis^  be  applied  to  similar  teach- 
ing in  American  schools.  Mr.  Bryce  is  particularly  anxious  to 
guard  English  teachers  against  an  error  into  which  many 
American  teachers  have  been  too  prone  to  fall — that  of  imag- 
ining they  are  teaching  civic  duty  when  they  are  doing  nothing 
more  than  have  their  pupils  memorize  the  details  of  the  con- 
stitution and  the  names  and  forms  of  institutions.  Civics  when 
taught  in  this  way  becomes  distasteful  and  unprofitable. 
Some  teachers  there  are  who  have  the  gift  of  inculcating 
patriotism ;  but  the  gift  has  not  yet  been  analyzed,  it  has 
never  been  reduced  to  a  "teaching  form."  Professor  Bryce's 
eminence  as  a  teacher,  as  a  statesman,  and  as  a  writer,  gives 
all  the  greater  weight  to  his  timely  and  judicious  utterances 
on  this  all-important  subject. 


Professor  Stoddard,  in  his  article  on  "Literary  spirit  in  the 
colleges,"  published  in  this  issue  of  the  EDUCATIONAL 
Review,  makes  a  criticism,  none  the  less  destructive  because 
it  is  kindly  and  artistic,  on  the  entrance  requirements  in  Eng- 
lish laid  down  by  the  New  England  College  Association,  and 
on  the  teaching  of  English  in  colleges  and  universities.  The 
teachers  of  English  in  secondary  schools  may  well  be  excused 
if  they  take  a  grim  satisfaction  in  learning  through  this  article 
that  not  they  alone  are  sinners,  nor  sinners  above  all  others. 
However  this  maj'  be.  college  and  university  authorities,  and 
more  particularly  they  of  the  English  departments,  would  do 
well  to  pay  good  heed  to  Professor  Stoddard's  criticisms  and 
suggestions. 


The  address  delivered  at  Chautauqua  early  in  July  by  Pres- 
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ident  Harper,  of  Chicago  University,  contained  sound  educa- 
tional doctrine  on  many  points,  the  effect  of  which  was 
distinctly  weakened,  however,  by  the  speaker's  exaggerated 
idea  of  the  importance  of  system  in  educational  organization. 
That  the  principle  of  individuality  is  the  only  rational  basis  of 
educational  activity  was  made  clear  by  psychology  some  time 
since ;  and  it  is  entirely  proper  to  attack  the  rigidly  prescribed 
curriculum  of  the  old-fashioned  American  college  from  this 
point  of  view.  The  assumption  that  the  elective  system  has 
to  prove  its  case  before  it  can  be  admitted,  and  that  meanwhile 
the  prescribed  curriculum  is  to  hold  the  fort,  is  the  reverse  of 
correct.  The  elective  system  is  the  scientific,  the  psychologi- 
cal system  of  education,  and  any  single  course  of  study 
required  of  all  pupils  must  either  rest  upon  the  mere  mandate 
of  a  teaching  body  or  on  a  body  of  evidence  as  to  the  need  of 
exact  uniformity  in  the  mental  food  of  all  human  beings,  that 
has  not  yet  been  discovered  and  made  public.  In  insisting 
upon  substantially  this  position — at  least  if  he  is  reported 
correctly — President  Harper  is  on  solid  ground.  He  is  also 
entirely  correct  in  urging  the  colleges  to  attend  to  their  own 
business,  which  is  difficult  at  best  and  as  honorable  as  any 
intellectual  labor,  and  not  to  aim  at  the  impossible  by  imitat- 
ing the  universities.  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  has  been  preaching 
for  years  just  this  gospel,  and  it  is  high  time  that  it  be 
heeded. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certainly  not  true,  as  President 
Harper  said,  that  the  American  college  does  not  rank  with  the 
gymnasium  or  the  lycee.  It  is  a  higher  type  of  institution 
than  either  of  the  latter,  is  far  superior  to  them  in  flexibility 
and  adaptability,  and  for  our  time  and  country  it  is  a  more 
efficient  educational  agent  than  an  institution  based  upon  the 
old-world  type  could  hope  to  be.  Indeed,  it  is  a  curious  and 
significant  fact  that  France  and  Germany,  as  well  as  England, 
are  to-day  unconsciously  striving  to  emulate  the  American 
college  both  by  modifying  existing  institutions  and  by  creating 
new  ones.  This  comment  is,  of  course,  confined  to  the  ques- 
tion of  organization  and  curriculum  only.  In  methods  of 
teaching,  the  gymnasium  and  the  lycee  have  much  to  suggest 
to  us.  They  at  least  do  not  persistently  undervalue  the 
pupil's  intelligence  and  dilute  his  intellectual  food  until  it  is 
no  longer  nourishing,  as  do  too  many  secondary  schools  and 
even  colleges  in  this  country. 
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It  is  difficult  to  grasp  just  what  President  Harper  means 
when  he  urges  the  "association  of  universities  in  relation  to  one 
national  university."  The  association  of  colleges  in  relation 
to  a  university  is  comprehensible  and  advisable.  Indeed  it 
may  be  expected  to  become  before  long  a  distinctive  feature 
of  our  academic  organization.  But  what  should  we  do  with  a 
national  university?  We  have  no  more  need  for  one  than  for 
a  national  hencoop  or  a  national  paint  pot.  It  would  be  a 
huge  political  job,  and  by  duplicating  appliances  and  work 
already  in  existence  would  involve  a  wholly  unjustifiable  waste 
of  money.  That  some  of  those  excellent  gentlemen,  "The 
Fathers,"  planned  for  a  national  university  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  do  so.  In  their  day.  Harvard  and  Yale,  Columbia 
and  Princeton,  were  high  schools  and  theological  seminaries, 
and  they  thought  that  only  national  aid  would  develop  a 
university.  Now,  however,  we  have  half  a  dozen  genuine 
universities,  quite  enough  for  a  decade  or  two,  and  ample 
means  and  machinery  to  develop  others  as  they  may  be 
required.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  phantom  of  a  national  univer- 
sity cannot  be  permanently  laid  to  rest. 


Either  because  the  severe  winter  and  hot  spring  killed  the 
crop  of  locally  great  men,  or  for  some  other  reason,  the  supply 
of  honorary  degrees  at  hand  during  the  late  Commencement 
season  was  much  smaller  than  usual.  Doubtless  several 
hundred  new  D.  D.'s  and  several  score  new  LL.  D.'s  are  now 
at  large,  but  that  was  to  be  expected.  These  two  degrees  are 
by  common  consent  used  only  for  honorary  purposes,  and 
when  conferred  by  a  first-class  institution  it  is  a  genuine  honor 
to  receive  them.  The  hopelessly  discredited  degree  of  M.  A. 
was  also  sparingly  used  this  year;  but  it  has  already  fallen  so 
far  that  it  may  as  well  be  allowed  to  tumble  the  entire  dis- 
tance. With  Ph.  D.,  however,  it  is  very  different.  That  is  as 
distinctively  the  university  degree,/(?r  work  done  in  a  university^ 
as  A.  B.  is  the  college  degree  for  work  done  in  a  college. 
This  is  generally  admitted,  and  over  and  over  again  educa- 
tional associations  and  conferences  have  advised  that  it  be 
given  as  an  honorary  title  under  no  circumstances  whatever. 
In  1892  many  colleges  departed  from  this  sound  maxim;  but 
in  1893,  unless  a  somewhat  careful  observation  is  at  fault,  only 
Rutgers  College  and  Brown  University,  among  institutions  of 
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the  first  rank,  have  made  the  serious  mistake  of  conferring  the 
degree  of  Ph.  D.,  causd  honoris.  The  fact  that  the  degree  was 
given  to  such  men  as  William  T.  Harris,  William  E.  Foster, 
and  Edgar  Shumway,  only  emphasizes  the  point  we  have  in 
mind.  No  one  of  these  men  needed  any  honorary  degree 
whatever  to  confirm  his  title  to  sound  scholarship  and  the 
rewards  of  educational  service;  but  if  a  pleasant  recognition 
of  them  was  desired  by  the  institutions  in  question,  why  not 
confer  the  degree  of  LL.  D.?  Certainly  each  one  of  the  three 
is  worthy  of  it,  and  one  of  them  at  least  already  has  it. 
Neither  Rutgers  nor  Brown  thought  of  giving  A.  B.  to  these 
gentlemen;  why,  then,  Ph.  D.?  It  is  entirel)''  clear,  it  would 
seem,  that  to  confer  the  distinctively  university  degree  cmisd 
honoris,  no  matter  how  eminent  the  recipient  may  be,  is  to 
weaken  its  effect  and  destroy  its  usefulness  as  the  reward  of  a 
university  course  of  study.  That  either  Rutgers  or  Brown 
should  willingly  do  this,  or  contribute  to  it,  is  not  to  be 
believed  for  a  moment. 


Following  close  on  the  deaths  of  those  two  great  benefactors 
of  American  education,  General  Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong, 
the  founder  and  conductor  of  Hampton  Institute,  and  Senator 
Leiand  Stanford,  the  founder  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University,  come  the  deaths  of  two  men  whose  names  are 
inseparably  connected  with  the  cause  of  manual  training  as  a 
factor  in  education  and  in  social  progress — Colonel  Richard  T. 
Auchmuty  of  New  York,  and  Anthony  Joseph  Drexel  of 
Philadelphia.  Colonel  Auchmuty  was  the  founder  of -the  New 
York  trade  schools,  which,  through  his  munificence  and  that 
of  his  friends,  have  been  placed  on  a  substantial  and  perma- 
nent foundation.  It  is  not  probable  that  he  troubled  himself 
with  any  fine-spun  theories  regarding  the  educational  value  of 
manual  training,  but  he  saw  the  urgent  necessity,  caused  by 
the  decay  of  the  apprenticeship  system,  of  schools  in  which 
boys  may  thoroughly  learn  the  trades  at  which  they  propose 
to  make  their  livings.  Trades-unionism  has  been  the  ruin  of 
the  apprentice  system.  The  trade  school  must  step  in  to  take 
its  place,  else  the  skilled  labor  of  the  country  will  inevitably 
pass  into  the  hands  of  foreigners.  Colonel  Auchmuty  had  the 
honor  of  being  among  the  first  to  recognize  the  danger  and  to 
devise  a  practical  remedy.     ThQ  trade  school  and  the  manual 
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training  school,  between  which  there  is  a  clear  line  of  demarca- 
tion, have  each  its  appropriate  place  in  American  educa- 
tion. There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  both  lines  of  work 
may  not  be  carried  on  simultaneously  under  the  same  roof,  but 
in  separate  departments,  as  in  the  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn, 
and  the  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia. 


Mr.  Drexel,  the  founder  of  Drexel  Institute,  will  be  remem- 
bered not  only  as  the  man  who  gave  to  Philadelphia  that 
magnificent  school  of  art,  science,  and  industry,  but  as  one  of 
those  rare  spirits  who  seem  to  come  into  this  world  to  teach 
by  example  the  art  of  living.  Of  his  own  educational  work 
there  is  really  nothing  to  be  said,  except  that  during  his  life- 
time he  expended  over  two  million  dollars  on  the  building, 
equipment,  library,  and  endowment  of  the  school  that  bears  his 
name.  He  made  no  pretensions  to  any  knowledge  of  edu- 
cation, and  left  the  whole  business  of  organizing  and  directing 
the  Institute  to  those  who  were  put  in  charge  of  it.  He  was 
often  heard  to  say,  in  substance:  "I  ought  to  know  something 
about  banking,  and  I  think  I  do;  but  I  leave  the  management 
of  the  Institute  to  those  whose  business  it  is,  who  understand 
my  purpose,  and  who,  I  am  confident,  will  do  what  is  right  and 
best."  His  purpose  was  that  boys  and  girls  should  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  receive  such  practical  training  in  the  arts 
and  sciences  as  would  make  their  labor  valuable  to  society 
and  to  themselves.  He  never  made  an  appointment  nor  even 
a  recommendation  for  one,  to  any  place  in  the  Institute,  after 
he  selected  the  President,  Mr.  James  Mac  Alister,  formerly 
superintendent  of  schools  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  He 
found  the  man  he  wanted  and  left  the  entire  management  to 
him.  He  took  a  constant  interest,  however,  in  the  growth 
and  welfare  of  the  Institute,  and  his  liberality  was  unbounded. 
The  good  such  a  man  does  lives  after  him.  The  founding  of 
Drexel  Institute,  great  as  is  that  gift  to  the  people  of  Phila- 
delphia, was  but  a  part  of  his  benefactions.  Out  of  his  ample 
fortune,  not  a  dollar  of  which  was  dishonorably  won,  he  helped 
thousands,  from  the  poor  widow  and  orphan  to  the  business 
man  whose  interests  were  in  peril.  "To  know  him  was  in 
itself  an  education  in  every  virtue."  ' 

'  Letter  from  President  James  Mac  AJister  to  the  editor  of  the  Educational 
Review. 
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During  the  last  session  of  the  New  York  Legislature,  a  law 
was  passed  directing  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  to 
appoint  five  commissioners,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  prepare 
and  report  to  the  next  Legislature,  "a  comprehensive  revision 
of  the  laws  affecting  common  schools  and  public  education  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  including  such  alterations  in  existing 
laws  and  such  new  enactments  as  they  may  deem  necessary 
and  to  the  advantage  of  the  said  schools."      In  compliance 
with  this  law,  Mayor  Gilroy  has  named  the  following  commis- 
sioners: E.  Ellery  Anderson,  Stephen  H.  Olin,  David  McClure, 
Oscar  S.  Straus,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Hunter.     Of  these  gentle- 
men, the  four  first  mentioned  are  lawyers  in  active  practice, 
while    Dr.     Hunter    is    president    of    the    Normal    College. 
Mr.  Anderson  has  become  acquainted  with  the  city  educa- 
tional system  through  service  for  seventeen  years  as  a  "ward 
trustee" ;  the  other  three  lawyers  have  not  before  acted  in  any 
capacity  in  connection  with  the  schools.     This  lack  of  special 
knowledge  must  not,  however,  be  regarded  as  a  disqualification 
for  service  on  such  a  commission.     The  recent  experience  of 
Cleveland,  in  which  the  public  educational  machinery  has  been 
radically  remodeled  under  a  law  drafted  by  men  who  were  not 
professional  educators,  goes  to  show  that  a  radical  reforma- 
tion is  more   likely  to  emanate    from   clear-headed    business 
and  professional  men,  who  look  at  the  management  of  pub- 
lic schools  as  they  would  regard   any  great   business  enter- 
prise, than    from  members  of  boards  of  education  or  school 
officers,  who  have  acquired  prejudices  and  whose  opinions  have 
been  sicklied  o'er  by  the  pale  cast  of  routine  and  mechanical 
service. 


The  great  defect  of  the  New  York  City  school  system  is 
that  responsibility  for  management  cannot  be  definitely  fixed. 
The  superintendent  is  not  responsible  for  either  the  certifi- 
cating (except  in  a  small  percentage  of  cases)  or  the  appoint- 
ment of  teachers.  Neither  is  the  central  board  of  education. 
Equally  uncertain  is  the  responsibility  for  the  business  man- 
agement. This  is  so  divided  up  between  the  central  board  and 
bodies  of  trustees  in  each  of  the  city's  wards  that  the  blame  for 
lack  of  school  accommodations,  or  for  the  unsanitary  condi- 
tion of  school  buildings,  cannot  well  be  laid  to  the  door  of  either 
body.     In  fact  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  cumbersome 
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system  of  ward  trustees  must  be  swept  away  before  there  can 
be  any  efificient  central  administration.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  the  first  duty  of  the  commission  is  to  devise  machin- 
ery by  which  persons  of  competent  ability  and  invested  with 
adequate  authority  shall  control  and  be  responsible  for  the 
certificating  and  appointment  of  teachers,  the  removal  of 
ineflficient  teachers,  and  the  business  management  of  the 
schools.  If  these  three  lines  of  work  and  responsibility  are 
definitely  fixed,  other  matters  of  pressing  importance,  such  as 
the  extension  of  the  kindergarten  and  manual  training  systems, 
the  establishment  of  high  schools,  the  reform  in  the  course  of 
study,  and  the  like,  will  follow  in  due  time.  The  problems 
before  the  commission  involve  difificulties  of  the  most  serious 
character,  not  the  least  of  which  is  how  to  bring  about  the 
desired  reforms  without  plunging  the  school  system,  deeper 
even  than  it  is,  into  the  slough  of  politics.  Before  an  attempt 
is  made  to  solve  these  problems  the  city  school  systems  of 
this  country  and  of  other  lands  should  be  carefully  examined. 
Probably  no  experiment  will  better  repay  investigation  than 
that  which  has  recently  been  tried  in  Cleveland,  and  which  is 
fully  described  by  Superintendent  Draper  in  the  June  issue  of 
the  Educational  Review. 


There  is  a  well-defined  suspicion  abroad,  however,  that  the 
passage  of  the  law  referred  to  above  and  the  appointment  of 
this  commission  are  but  the  first  steps  in  a  deep-laid  scheme  to 
replace  the  present  board  of  education  with  a  small  commission 
of  salaried  members.  That  this  would  be  a  political  job  pure 
and  simple  is  apparent  ;  for,  while  the  present  board  of  educa- 
tion carries  little  or  no  weight,  it  is  not  so  mischievous  a  body 
as  would  be  a  salaried  commission  composed  of  men  of  the 
type  usually  appointed  to  office  in  New  York.  The  constitu- 
tion of  Mayor  Gilroy's  commission,  however,  gives  fair  ground 
for  hope  rather  than  fear.  While  Mr.  McClure  is  undoubtedly 
Tammany  Hall's  official  representative  in  the  commission,  and 
while  Dr.  Hunter,  it  is  said,  represents  the  existing  condition, 
Messrs.  Anderson,  Oliver,  and  Straus  are  men  who  will  not 
consciously  be  driven  into  any  chicanery.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  public  looks  to  this  commission  for  a  report  that 
will  be  of  value  and  an  entering  wedge  for  many  needed 
reforms. 
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The  summer  school  is  fast  assuming  its  place  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  American  educational  system.  Several  of  our 
higher  institutions — notably  Harvard,  Cornell,  and  Amherst — 
have  thrown  their  doors  open  to  students  during  the  long 
vacation.  The  schools  of  method,  intended  specially  for 
teachers,  are  now  too  numerous  to  mention.  Chautauqua, 
the  first  summer  school  of  its  kind,  and  still  the  largest  and 
most  flourishing,  has  now  a  host  of  imitators,  the  most  prom- 
inent of  which  are  the  Pennsylvania  Chautauqua  and  the 
Catholic  summer  school  at  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 


It  is  idle,  perhaps,  to  speculate  on  the  causes  of  the  sudden 
and  rapid  growth  of  the  summer  school.  Possibly  the  demand 
for  lectures  on  all  sorts  of  topics,  which  these  schools  are  sup- 
plying, arises  in  part  from  the  fact  that  teachers  and  others 
who  have  several  weeks  of  unoccupied  time  each  year  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  it  is  neither  the  pleasantest  nor  the 
most  profitable  way  to  spend  it  in  idleness — that  a  vacation  is 
altogether  more  beneficial  when  pleasure-seeking  is  seasoned 
with  a  certain  amount  of  intellectual  exertion.  In  part,  also, 
it  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  this  busy  commercial  age,  not- 
withstanding the  multiplicity  of  books,  the  American  people 
are  not,  as  a  rule,  extensive  readers,  except  of  novels.  They 
read  serious  books  but  little.  Hence  springs  the  desire  to 
listen  to  lectures  in  which  the  results  of  much  reading  or 
research  are  presented  in  parvo.  In  a  modified  way  the  sum- 
mer schools  are  doing  for  their  students,  who  are  appalled  by 
the  vastness  of  printed  matter,  what  the  mediaeval  universities 
did  for  their  students  before  printing  was  invented — present- 
ing to  the  listening  ear  what  the  eye  or  the  hand  is  unable  to 
reach.  This  view  of  the  case  is  strongly  supported  by  the  fact 
that  the  summer  schools  which  provide  the  greatest  number 
of  popular  lectures  are  the  most  crowded;  while  schools  like 
the  Biological  Laboratory  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  at  Cold 
Spring  Harbor,  L.  I.,  in  which  the  students  are  required  to  do 
hard,  genuine  work,  have  comparatively  few  students. 


Whatever  be  the  '^ause  of  the  wonderful  growth  Oi*  the 
summer  school,  the  fact  is  undoubted ;  and,  though  the  thirst 
for  knowledge  be  not  always  satisfied  in  a  way  to  suit  the 
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exacting  pedagogical  mind,  yet  it  is  most  encouraging  to  dis- 
cover that  it  exists,  and  that  it  is  being  satisfied.  Were  there 
no  popular  lecture,  those  who  now  listen  to  it  would  probably 
not  seek  knowledge  in  any  other  way.  It  is  also  encouraging 
to  find  that  the  most  recent  of  the  "Chautauquas" — the  Cath- 
olic summer  school — while  adopting  the  lecture  system,  has 
arranged  its  lectures  in  courses,  and  has  endeavored  to  make 
each  course  an  inspiration  and  incentive  to  further  study. 


A  summer  school  should  never,  under  any  circumstances, 
grant  degrees.  While  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  New 
York,  with  their  customary  liberality,  have  conferred  on  the 
Catholic  summer  school  the  power  to  grant  degrees,  the  author- 
ities of  that  institution  are  wise  enough  and  conservative 
enough  not  to  exercise  it. 


The  recent  letter  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  to  the  bishops  and 
clergy  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  America  is  epoch-making  in 
its  effect  on  the  attitude  of  that  Church  toward  education. 
The  supreme  authority  of  the  Church  sustains  the  position 
assumed  by  Archbishop  Satolli.  Stated  briefly,  the  Pope's 
declaration  is:  The  public  school  system  is  definitely  recog- 
nized and  indorsed ;  preference  is  expressed  for  parochial 
schools,  and,  wherever  it  is  feasible,  their  establishment  is 
recommended ;  wherever  the  parochial  schools  can  be  merged 
in  the  public  schools,  on  conditions  fair  to  both  parties,  the 
union  should  be  effected.  What  the  ultimate  effects  of  this 
letter,  which  must  be  regarded  as  expressing  the  settled  policy 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  may  be,  it  is  impossible  to  predict. 
One  matter,  however,  it  settles  immediately  and  beyond  per- 
adventure :  no  priest  or  dignitary  of  the  Church  has  the  right 
to  denounce  spiritual  pains  and  penalties  against  Catholic 
parents  who  refuse  to  send  their  children  to  a  parochial  school. 
This  means  of  filling  the  parochial  schools  is  no  longer 
effective;  it  is  contrary  to  the  expressed  will  of  the  head  of 
the  Church.  However  repugnant  it  may  be  to  Americans 
that  a  foreign  power  should  undertake  to  decide  the  attitude 
of  any  American  citizens  toward  an  American  institution, 
it  is  at  least  satisfactory  to  reflect  that  the  vast  power  of 
the  Pope,  used  as  it  is  with  dictatorial  authority  over  the  dig- 
nitaries of  the  Catholic  Church,  is  yet  employed  to  promote 
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the  liberty  and  well-being  of  the  Catholic  laity,  and  to  restrain 
clerical  zeal  that  often  transcended  the  bounds  not  only  of 
discretion  but,  as  now  appears,  of  authority. 


The  most  striking  thing  about  the  meeting  of  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  University  of  New  York  for  1893  was  the  unanim- 
ity of  its  members  in  condemning  the  attack  made  by  Super- 
intendent Crooker  in  his  annual  report  on  the  high  schools 
and  higher  education  of  New  York. 


The  article  in  this  issue  of  the  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW,  by 
Professor  Waterman,  lays  befor'e  its  readers  a  clear  statement 
of  the  chief  results  of  the  educational  congresses  held  in  con^ 
nection  with  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago. 
Whether  America  will  derive  from  the  World's  Fair  of  1893 
any  educational  benefit  such  as  the  introduction  of  manual 
training,  which  sprang  from  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  remains 
to  be  seen ;  but  it  is  now  evident  that  foreign  educators  are 
eagerly  studying  American  systems  of  education  and  finding 
much  to  learn  therein.  The  presence  of  so  many  distinguished 
foreigners  at  the  educational  congresses  is  not  only  a  compli- 
ment to  this  country,  but  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  educa- 
tion is  the  same  all  the  world  over — that  the  teachers  of  all 
lands  have  identical  objects  to  work  for,  and  similar  obstacles 
to  contend  against. 


Another  evidence  of  the  interest  taken  abroad  in  the  devel- 
opment of  education  in  the  United  States  is  that  five  of  the 
scholarships  maintained  from  what  is  known  as  the  "Gilchrist 
Fund"  in  England,  were  this  year  devoted  to  paying  the 
expenses  of  five  distinguished  lady  teachers  who  were  sent 
here  for  the  express  purpose  of  examining  and  reporting  on 
the  American  system  of  education.  Of  these  ladies,  Miss 
Branwell,  lecturer  in  the  Cambridge  Training  College,  and 
Miss  H.  M.  Hughes  of  the  South  Wales  University  College 
Training  Department,  have  devoted  themselves  to  studying 
methods  of  training  teachers;  Miss  Burstall,  teacher  at  the 
North  London  Collegiate  School  for  Girls,  and  Miss  Alice 
Zimmen,  teacher  at  the  Tunbridge  Wells  High  School,  have 
made  a  special  study  of  secondar>'  education  and  the  colleges 
for  women;    while  Miss   M.  A.    Page,  head   mistress  of  the 
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Skinners'  Company's  School  for  Girls,  has  investigated  the 
work  of  primary  and  grammar  schools.  The  reports  made  by 
these  ladies  will  doubtless  prove  valuable  not  only  to  the 
teachers  of  England,  but  to  American  teachers  who  appreci- 
ate the  criticism  of  intelligent  foreigners.  Twenty  years 
ago  Matthew  Arnold  said  deliberately  in  an  official  report 
that  England  had  nothing  to  learn  from  America  in  matters 
educational.  But  we  have  made  great  advance?  during  that 
time. 


The  list  of  next  year's  university  courses  at  Yale  includes, 
for  the  first  time,  seven  courses  in  connection  with  the  psy- 
chological laboratory.  One  of  them,  the  course  on  educa- 
tional psychology,  by  Dr.  Scripture,  is  among  the  first  of  its 
kind.  The  new,  or  experimental  psychology,  which  has  under- 
gone such  a  magnificent  development  under  Fechner,  Wundt, 
and  Helmholtz,  has  remained  almost  completely  unknown  to 
educators.  In  this  course  the  whole  force  of  experimental 
psychology  will  be  brought  to  bear  on  educational  problems. 
Some  of  the  subjects  to  be  treated  are :  psychological  meth- 
ods as  modified  for  school  use;  uses  of  the  psychology  of 
touch  in  education;  motor  abilities,  accuracy  of  movement, 
fundamental  principles  of  writing  and  drawing;  hearing,  train- 
ing the  ear,  instruction  in  music;  sight,  color-teaching;  space, 
form-teaching,  drawing,  modeling;  attention,  concentration 
and  distraction,  accessories  of  the  schoolroom,  development  of 
attention ;  memory,  analysis  into  its  components,  its  experi- 
mental study,  development,  and  training;  imagination,  devel- 
opment, and  repression;  fables,  children's  books,  toys;  will, 
laws  of  action;  reflex,  automatic,  and  voluntary  action,  princi- 
ples of  training;  child-study,  principles  of  anthropometry,  and 
psychometry,  tests  and  measurements  adapted  to  rapid  work 
in  schools;  psychological  development  of  the  child;  economy 
in  education,  correlation  and  concentration  of  instruction. 
The  course  is  to  be  copiously  illustrated  with  models,  charts, 
experiments,  and  educational  material  of  various  kinds. 
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I 

MENTAL  DEFECT  AND  DISORDER  FROM 
THE  TEACHER'S   POINT  OF  VIEW  (I) 

GENERAL   SIGNIFICANXE   OF   THE   STUDY   OF   MENTAL 
DEFECT   FOR   THE   TEACHER 

In  the  present  discussion  I  propose  to  deal  ^vith  a  topic  of 
much  theoretical  and  practical  interest ;  a  topic  moreover  that, 
at  first  sight,  apparently  belongs  to  the  province  of  the  physi- 
cian rather  than  to  that  of  the  student  of  psychology.  I  shall 
show  you,  however,  before  I  am  done,  that  as  teachers  and  as 
students  of  human  nature,  we  can  reach  useful  psychological 
insights  in  relation  to  certain  phenomena  of  mental  defect  and 
disorder,  without  trespassing  at  all  upon  the  province  that  will 
always  remain  that  of  the  physician. 

Young  people  who  are  distinctly  recognizable  as  hopelessly 
or  as  very  heavily  defective  or  disordered  in  brain  are,  under 
modern  conditions,  commonly  assigned  to  special  institutions, 
or  are  guarded  at  home  under  medical  care,  and  so  do  not 
ordinarily  come  under  the  notice  of  the  general  teaching  pro- 
fession. But  it  is  also  true,  and  is  daily  coming  to  be  more 
widely  recognized,  that  nearly  if  not  quite  all  of  us  must 
sooner  or  later  have  to  try  to  teach  not  a  few  young  people 
who  are  quite  distinctly  mental  sufferers,  pathological  cases, 
burdened  by  heredity  or  by  ill  fortune  with  sensitive,  ill- 
working,    or   constitutionally    deficient   brains,    and    yet    not 

'  The  following  paper  formed  part  of  a  course  of  twelve  lectures  on  "  Topics  in 
Psychology  of  Interest  to  Teachers,"  delivered  at  Harvard  University  in  the  early- 
months  of  1893. 
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sufficiently  diseased  to  find,  under  present  social  conditions, 
any  more  expert  educational  care  than  we  can  give  them.  I 
am,  in  what  follows,  to  speak,  then,  in  a  practical  way  about 
the  attitude  that  a  teacher  ought  to  be  ready  to  take  toward 
such  cases — cases  which  lie,  in  general,  in  that  wide  and  ill- 
defined  borderland  region,  which  separates  the  world  of  the 
sane  from  the  wildernesses  of  insanity. 

The  limitations  of  my  task  are  meanwhile  obvious.  I  speak 
as  student  of  human  nature.  In  medical  matters,  as  such,  I 
am  the  humblest  of  laymen. 

The  layman  in  medical  matters,  however,  can  neither  learn 
nor  teach  how  to  deal  independently  with  complex  disorders 
that  have  a  physical  basis,  unless  he  once  for  all  resolves  to 
make  himself  an  expert,  and  takes  a  long  time  to  become  one. 
But  what  a  studious  layman  can  do,  in  dealing  with  nervously 
and  mentally  defective  pupils,  is  to  supplement  his  ordinary 
knowledge  of  human  nature  by  such  psychological  insight  and 
reading  as  will  make  him  keen  in  watching  for  the  symptoms 
of  mental  disorder,  cool  and  free  from  foolish  panic  in  making 
his  provisional  estimate  of  such  symptoms  when  he  meets 
them,  and  apt  to  judge  a  burdened  pupil  in  a  psychological 
rather  than  in  a  merely  censorious  or  moralizing  spirit.  The 
art  of  giving  advice  to  our  fellows  in  distress  is  notoriously  an 
attractive  and  also  a  perilous  art.  Every  teacher,  however, 
has  to  exercise  this  art,  on  occasion,  as  he  can.  And  in  this 
paper  I  have  indeed  no  especially  novel  suggestions  to  make 
as  to  the  general  principles  that  are  to  guide  a  good  adviser. 
These  principles  are  old :  Before  giving  advice,  try  with 
patience  to  comprehend  the  situation  before  you.  When  the 
situation  involves  elements  (such,  for  instance,  as  disorders  of 
health)  which  it  belongs  to  another's  province  to  estimate, 
-consult  that  other  before  you  come  to  a  decision.  These  are 
very  commonplace  considerations.  They  apply,  however,  to 
the  cases  where  we  have  to  give  advice  to  mentally  defective 
pupils,  as  well  as  to  all  other  cases.  And  the  rest  of  the  advis- 
er's art,  whenever  he  is  called  upon  to  guide  the  general  con- 
duct of  his  fellows'  life,  is  always  a  matter  of  native  tact,  of 
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personal  experience,  of  knowledge  of  the  world.  And  these 
things  everyone  must  either  possess  or  acquire  for  himself. 
The  one  thing,  then,  that  this  paper  can  attempt  to  accom- 
plish, is  to  help  the  teacher  a  very  little  way  in  the  first  portion 
of  his  task  as  adviser;  namely,  in  his  effort  to  comprehend  a 
particular  class  of  cases  that  will  come  before  him.  The 
more,  however,  one  learns  to  comprehend  the  mechanism  of 
mental  defect  and  disorder,  the  less  one  is  tempted  to  be 
presumptuous  or  self-sufficient  in  giving  advice  to  burdened 
pupils  without  taking  proper  counsel  of  the  experts,  wherever 
such  counsel  is  needed.  And  so  I  have  no  fear  that  the 
psychological  student  is  likely  to  become  a  meddlesome 
bungler  in  the  medical  province.  Such  meddlesome  bungling 
is  much  more  likely  to  result  from  an  entire  ignorance  of 
psychology,  coupled  with  a  disposition  to  regard  all  mental 
defects  as  more  or  less  sins,  and  to  treat  the  nervously  disor- 
dered with  nothing  more  humane  than  routine  discipline  and 
censorious  exhortations.  It  is  especially  against  such  unen- 
lightened methods  of  procedure  that  my  paper  is  directed. 

Meanwhile,  before  I  am  done,  I  want  to  make  you  feel  how 
much,  after  all,  a  teacher  can  learn  from  a  study  of  his  men- 
tally defective  pupils ;  what  interesting  beings  they  are  to  any 
lover  of  minds,  and  what  a  mine  of  instructive  facts,  elsewhere 
concealed,  they  reveal  concerning  our  common  human  nature. 
It  is  in  fact  the  mission  of  the  mentally  defective  and  disor- 
dered to  give  us,  as  we  watch  them,  object-lessons  in 
psychology. 

THE   NORMAL   MENTAL   MECHANLSM,   AND   THE   DEFINI- 
TION  OF   MENTAL   DEFECT 

A  study  of  defect  has  to  depend  on  at  least  a  general 
insight  into  the  conditions  of  health.  The  normal  mind,  as 
the  psychologist  knows  it,  is  a  very  complex  conscious  proc- 
ess that  accompanies  the  activities  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
that  is  to  be  analyzed  with  constant  reference  to  the  analysis 
of  nervous  functions.  The  general  character  of  normal  nerv- 
ous functions  is,  however,  that  they  bring  the  organism  into  a 
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constantly  renewed  "adjustment  to  its  environment."  This 
adjustment  depends  upon  sensory,  central,  and  motor  proc- 
esses, some  of  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  discuss  in  our 
previous  lectures  in  this  course.  The  normal  sensory  proc- 
esses involve  intact  sense  organs.  The  normal  central 
processes  involve  the  past  establishment  and  tenacious  reten- 
tion of  very  elaborate  nervous  habits.  Some  of  these  we  have 
found  to  be  comparatively  literal  routine  habits,  such  as  those 
concerned  in  our  less  intelligent  functions,  which  are  repeated 
over  and  over  in  precisely  the  same  form.  But  other  and 
more  important  nervous  habits  we  also  possess,  corresponding 
to  our  intelligent  mental  life.  The  character  of  these  latter 
habits  is  that  they  are  essentially  plastic  or  "generalized" 
functions,  and  give  us  the  power  to  adjust  ourselves  to  novel 
conditions  by  reactions  which  are  perhaps  never  twice  pre- 
cisely alike.  Accordingly,  it  is  such  "generalized"  functions 
that,  as  we  have  seen,  are  accompanied  by  rational  general 
ideas.  The  habits  of  a  professional  man  furnish  a  case  of  this 
sort.  Or  again,  the  habits  of  one  who  knows  how  to  converse 
intelligently  in  a  given  language  are  extremely  complex  and 
plastic,  and  are  of  the  sort  which  the  grammarians  try  to 
describe  by  means  of  the  rules  of  syntax.  But  the  point  to 
be  remembered  here  is  that  an  intelligent  and  plastic  nervous 
habit,  of  the  sort  now  in  question,  is  none  the  less  a  habit  of 
our  nervous  centers,  because  it  happens  to  be  varied  and 
manifold  in  its  expressions.  The  rules  of  syntax  sub- 
consciously followed,  as  one  speaks,  are,  for  the  fluent  speaker 
of  a  language,  as  much  established  fashions  of  reaction, 
dependent  upon  the  physical  condition  and  the  past  training 
of  his  higher  nervous  centers,  as  sneezing  and  coughing  are 
dependent  upon  established  physical  dispositions  (inherited  or 
acquired)  of  certain  of  his  lower  nerve  centers.  The  law  that 
habit  determines  our  present  normal  reactions  to  our  environ- 
ment is  as  true  on  the  highest  as  on  the  lowest  nervous  levels. 
The  higher  habits  have  their  fixed  range  of  plasticity,  the 
lower  their  fixed  routine. 

The  normal  motor  reactions  of  our  organism  arc  thus  physi- 
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cally  dependent    upon  what  normal  sensory  impressions   are 
received,  upon  what  centers  are  thereby  excited,  upon  what 
normal  habits  (due  to  the  temperament  and  to  the  past  train- 
ing of  our  nerve  centers)  are  thereby  aroused  to  expression, 
and  also  upon  the  existence  of  intact  connections  between  our 
centers  and  our  motor  organs.     In  general,  our  nervous  system 
may  be  said  to  do  nothing  of  a  more  complex  sort  in  any 
strictly  or  purely  "spontaneous"  way.     Deprive  me  of  all  sense- 
impressions,  and  in  general,  I  shall  normally  do  nothing  of  any 
note  and  shall  think  no  significant  thoughts.     My  nervous  life 
is  throughout  a  series   of   fitting  adjustments  to  conditions. 
My  mental  life  accompanies  these  adjustments  to  conditions. 
These  conditions  get  manifested  to  my  centers  in  the  form  of 
sense-impressions.     Whether  I  sneeze  or  address  an  audience; 
whether  I  answer  a  letter  or  pay  a  bill,  or  choose  a  profession, 
or  meditate  on  philosophy,  or  write  a  book,  or  start  at  a  loud 
sound — what  I  do  has,  on  the  nervous  side,  always  the  same 
character  of  involving  a  series  of  adjustments  dependent  on  an 
enormously  complex  sequence    of  sense-impressions,   upon  a 
prodigiously  manifold  collection  of  more  or  less  plastic  habits 
of  nervous  centers,  and  upon  the  normal  connection  between 
these  habitual  central  processes  to  which  my  sensory  disturb- 
ances constantly  appeal,  and  the  organs  of  motor  expression 
through  which  these  habits  get  themselves  embodied  in  my 
conduct. 

On  the  side  of  my  consciousness,  there  correspond,  in  the 
first  place,  to  the  primary  central  effects  of  the  mere  disturb- 
ances of  my  sense  organs,  my  Sensations,  which,  to  be  sure, 
never  exist  alone.  My  consciousness,  in  so  far  as,  in  the  second 
place,  it  corresponds  both  to  these  primary  sensory  disturb- 
ances and  to  the  complex  central  processes  secondarily 
aroused  by  them,  is  as  various  in  the  classes  of  its  mental 
phenomena  as  the  types  of  my  nervous  habits  themselves 
are  various.  To  consider  some  of  these  classes  in  order: 
My  current  sensory  disturbances  are  normally  associated, 
by  nervous  habit,  with  processes  w^hereby  the  traces  of 
multitudinous  past  sensory  disturbances  are  at  once  aroused; 
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and     the     combination    of     past    with    present    experience, 
that  then  very  swiftly  and  unhesitatingly  is  brought   to  my 
consciousness,  may  take  form  as  my  Perceptions,  wherein  my 
present  sensations  coalesce  almost  indistinguishably  with  my 
past  sensory  experiences  obtained  from  outer  objects  similar 
to  those  that  are  now  affecting  my  senses.     Where  the  present 
sensations  get  lost  in  the  consciousness  of  the  images  revived 
from  the  past,  I  have  Imagination  instead  of  perception.     Or 
again,  once  more  by  virtue  of  nervous  habit,  my  present  sense- 
impressions  may  be  associated  with  processes  that  correspond 
to  the  traces  left  in  my  nerve  centers  by  the  immediate  results 
of  my  past  motor  acts  themselves.     In  such  cases,  on  the  side 
of  my  consciousness,  my  present  sensations  or  perceptions  will 
remind  me  of  my  own  past  behavior  in  the  presence  of  such 
objects  as  are  now  before  me,  and   I  shall  be  conscious  of 
various  suggested  motor  Impulses,  to  which  the  objects  will 
seem  to  solicit  me.     So  the  sight  of  my  pen  may  suggest 
writing,  or  seeing  a  pack  of  cards  may  dispose  me  to  play.    As 
a  fact,  definite  perceptions  and  definite  impulses  always  more 
or  less  obviously  go  together  in  our  developed  consciousness. 
Perceptions  and  images  are  elementary  Intellectual  processes. 
Impulses  of  the  sort  mentioned  are  elementary  facts  of  Will. 
Accompanying    still    more    complex    central    reverberations, 
which  are  more  or  less  indirectly  aroused  by  our  current  sense 
impressions,  and  which  involve  more  and  more  generalized, 
complicated,  plastic,  and  hesitant  nervous  habits,  w^e  have  such 
consciousness  as  gives  us,  on  the  side  of  the  intellect:  general 
ideas,  groups  of   organized  general   ideas   or  Thoughts,  and 
whole  trains  of  Reasoning.     On  the  side  of  the  will,  similarly 
complicated,  plastic  and  hesitant  nervous  habits,  aroused  by 
the   train   of  present    experiences,  and,  on    the  other   hand, 
determined  in  their  nature  by  the  whole  course  of  our  past 
experience,  and  by    the    inherited    tendencies  of    our  nerve 
centers — such  habits,  I  say,  are  expressed  in  our  acts  of  Delib- 
eration, of  Choice,  and  finally  of  rational  Self-Direction.     The 
life  of  the   intellect   and  that  of  the  will,  meanwhile,  can  be 
sundered  only  by  artificial  abstraction.     What  is  all  the  while 
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going  on  is  the  adjustment  of  this  organism  to  this  environ- 
ment, under  the  influence  of  these  stimuli,  and  by  virtue  of 
these  central  dispositions  or  habits — the  adjustment  always 
expressing  itself  by  these  motor  responses  and  inhibitions 
which  constitute  our  more  or  less  highly  intelligent  conduct. 

To  a  portion  of  this  process  our  conscious  life  corresponds. 
It  is  an  intellectual  life  in  so  far  as  it  involves  insight  into 
some  aspect  of  the  actual  situation  in  which  our  experience 
places  us.  It  is  a  voluntary  life,  so  far  as  it  involves  conscious- 
ness of  our  intended  reactions  themselves.  As  a  fact,  the  two 
sorts  of  mental  life  go  together.  We  never  think  without 
willing,  or  will  without  thinking.  The  dependence  of  all  our 
thinking  upon  our  past  experience  is,  meanwhile,  an  expression 
in  conscious  terms  of  the  intellectual  significance  of  the  law  of 
nervous  habit.  The  same  law  is  notoriously  of  paramount 
significance  in  the  life  of  the  will. 

Accompanying  all  the  foregoing  mental  and  nervous  proc- 
esses, and  so  in  addition  to  intellect  and  will,  there  is  still  a 
third  great  class  of  facts,  namely  those  of  the  Feelings  and  the 
Emotions.  The  importance  of  these  is  as  great  as  their  psy- 
chological theory  is  still  obscure.  But  on  the  whole  one  may 
venture  to  sketch  their  significance  in  some  such  way  as  the 
following : 

My  organism  reacts  by  virtue,  we  have  said,  of  its  estab- 
lished nervous  habits,  and  of  its  current  masses  of  sense- 
impressions.  But  this  account  omits,  indeed,  one  important 
factor,  namely  that  dependent  upon  the  current  physiological 
state  of  my  nerve  centers  themselves.  When  I  am  weary,  one 
set  of  nervous  habits  may,  under  given  sensory  conditions, 
manifest  themselves.  When  I  am  well  rested,  very  different 
sets  of  nervous  habits  will,  under  the  same  conditions,  be 
brought  into  exercise.  When  I  am  merry,  a  given  sport  may 
suggest  only  the  most  joyous  ideas.  When  I  am  gloomy,  the 
same  sport  may  remind  me  only  of  tedious  or  of  painful  events. 
The  best  formed  nervous  habits  may  fail  in  moments  of  excite- 
ment, of  terror,  of  exhaustion,  or  of  grief.  All  nervous  habits 
are  determined,  as  to  their  actual  expression,  by  w^hat  we  call 
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our  general  state  of  present  Interest.  In  all  such  cases,  how- 
ever, the  habits  whose  exercise  is  temporarily  diminished  or 
suppressed,  are  not  lost;  nor  are  the  stimuli  absent  which 
might,  at  other  times,  irresistibly  appeal  to  them ;  but  the 
current  central  condition  prevents  them  from  coming  into 
operation.  What  we  actually  do  at  any  moment  is  but  a 
selection  from  a  vast  number  of  habitual  deeds,  any  one  of 
which  under  other  central  conditions,  might  be  done.  Thus 
then  our  perceptions,  imaginations,  general  ideas,  impulses, 
trains  of  thought,  and  lines  of  conduct,  are  modified  and 
determined,  not  only  by  present  sensory  experience  and  by 
our  past  habits,  but  also  by  the  current  state  of  nutrition,  or 
of  exhaustion,  or,  in  general,  by  the  transient  physiological 
susceptibility  of  our  centers. 

Now  through  processes,  many  of  which  are  very  complex 
and  indirect,  it  is  this  our  passing  central  condition  of 
exhaustion,  of  excitability,  or,  in  general,  of  preparedness  for 
experience  and  for  a  response  to  it,  which  in  a  large  measure 
gets  expressed  to  our  consciousness  by  means  of  our  current 
emotional  states,  i.  c,  by  means  of  our  feelings  of  interest,  of 
well-being  or  of  ill-being,  and  by  our  still  more  complex  emo- 
tions of  love  or  of  hate,  of  pride  or  of  humility. 

It  is  true  that  this  formula  gives  us  but  a  very  slight  expres- 
sion of  the  actual  complexity  of  the  tangled  facts  of  the  world 
of  feeling,  as  distinguished  from  the  world  of  intellect  and  of 
will.  In  part  our  elementary  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain  are 
very  probably  due  to  specific  sensations  of  the  special  senses; 
but  these  indeed  are  sensations  which  are  of  service  rather  in 
telling  us  how  present  sense-experiences  are  affecting  our 
organism  for  good  or  for  ill,  than  in  telling  us  of  the  qualities 
of  the  things  outside  of  us.  There  are  probably,  for  instance, 
pure  pains  of  the  sense  of  touch.  In  part  a  very  important 
source  of  our  states  of  feeling  is  to  be  found,  furthermore,  in  a 
mass  of  rapidly  varying  sensations  that  we  constantly  get  from 
our  own  internal  organic  conditions.  But  these,  again,  have 
to  do  with  our  passing  organic  condition,  rather  than  with 
anything  else.      Even   so    complex   an    emotion    as   fear,   for 
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instance,  can  apparently  be  produced  almost  or  quite  directly  by 
certain  sensory  disturbances  whose  source  is  in  the  alimentary 
tracts.  So  at  least  it  sometimes  seems  to  happen  in  cases  of 
"nervous  dyspepsia,"  although  the  mechanism  of  such  patho- 
logical fears  is  still  obscure.  These  passing  organic  sensations 
themselves,  however,  are  not  only  the  independent  result  of 
the  state  of  our  internal  organs,  but  are  also  subject  to  con- 
stant modification  through  the  fact  that  the  current  excitations 
of  our  nervous  centers  from  our  organs  of  outer  sense,  as  well 
as  all  the  resulting  secondary  central  processes,  may  and  often 
do  lead  to  changes  of  circulation,  respiration,  and  the  like,  and 
these  organic  "reverberations,"  due  to  our  present  experiences 
and  activities,  are  once  more  felt  at  the  centers  as  part  of  our 
current  emotional  state.'  Meanwhile,  it  is  probable  that  the 
actual  states  of  nutrition  and  of  exhaustion  of  our  active 
nervous  centers  themselves  are  also  more  or  less  immediately 
represented  in  our  current  emotional  condition. 

But  however  complex  the  factors  that  thus  enter  into  the 
nervous  conditions  of  our  feelings  and  emotions,  the  actual 
influence  of    feeling  and    emotion    on  our   current   trains  of 
thought,  and  upon  our  acts,  is  in  all  probability  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  these  emotional  experiences,  both  by  direct  and 
by  indirect  means,  the  present  internal  condition  of  our  organ- 
ism, and  especially  the  current  state  of  susceptibility  of  our 
nervous  centers,  finds   an  expression    in  consciousness.      So, 
then,  to  sum  up  the  matter  once  more,  we  may  say  that,  as 
our  external    sensory  disturbances  bring  to  pass  our  motor 
adjustments,  each  one  of  these,  in  its  turn,  either  involves  or 
leads  to  a  changed   state  of  our  organism   itself,  while  this 
changed  and  endlessly  changing  organic    state  (of  circulation, 
of    respiration,    of    gland-secretion,    of   muscular   tension,    of 
central     nervous    nutrition    or    exhaustion)     not    only    con- 
tinually modifies  the  present  exercise  of  our  habitual   nervous 
functions,    and    determines    at    each    moment    what     habits 
-  On  all  the  foregoing,  the  reader  may  consult  Professor  James'  now  well-known 
hypothesis  concerning    the  emotions,  as    discussed  in  his  Psychology;    and    the 
essays  on  Pleasure  and  Pain,  by  Dr.   Herbert  Nichols,  in  the  recent  numbers  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Journal. 
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shall  get  expression,  but  also  is  a  secondary  source  of 
states  of  consciousness  which  color  and  usually  alter  our 
trains  of  thought  and  of  will,  just  as  the  accompanying 
changes  of  organic  state  affect  all  our  central  nervous  proc- 
esses, and  make  them  other  than  they  would  be  were  it  not 
for  these  endless  internal  reverberations.  The  life  of  Feeling 
forms  thus  a  third  distinguishable  region  of  mental  life,  inti- 
mately related  to  the  Intellect  and  the  Will — yes,  inseparable 
from  them  and  affecting  all  their  phenomena. 

Of  the  normality  or  abnormality  of  the  mental  process  as  thus 
outlined  we  have  no  objective  test  (such  as  we  can  apply  to  our 
fellows)  better  than  is  furnished  to  us  by  a  consideration  of  the 
success  of  the  adjustment  of  the  organism  to  its  environment, 
in  so  far  as  this  success  depends  upon  the  processes  that  embody 
the  habitual  functions  of  the  highest  or  mental  grade  of  nervous 
centers  themselves.^  Not  every  failure  to  adjust  organism  to 
environment  involves  such  abnormality  as  we  here  have  in 
view.  For  instance,  defects  of  sense  organs  do  not  count  as 
mental  defects  in  the  stricter  sense.  Motor  paralj^sis,  as  such, 
belongs  elsewhere  in  the  natural  history  of  defect;  although,  if 
its  cause  is  a  central  lesion,  that  lesion  may  easily  also  involve 
a  mental  defect,  and  will  often  do  so.  But  it  is  that  defective 
adjustment  which  is  due  to  a  disorder  of  the  central  nervous 
processes  as  such,  and  in  particular  to  a  defect  of  those  proc- 
esses in  so  far  as  they  are  the  direct  embodiment  of  significant 
habitual  functions — this  sort  of  defect  it  is  which  we  regard  as 
giving  the  objective  sign  of  the  presence  of  a  mental  defect. 

For  example:  A  blind  man   fails  to  possess  certain  of  the 

highest  of  the  brain-habits  by  which  we  who  see  manage  to 

adjust  ourselves  to  our  environment.     But  the  defect  is  here 

due  to  the  failure  of  a  sense  organ,  not  to  the  brain  centers; 

and  w^e  do  not  speak  of  it  as  a  mental  defect.     A  traveling 

Frenchman,  ignorant  of  English,  fails  to  adjust  himself  to  an 

English-speaking  environment.     Here  there  is  defect;  but  it 

*  This  definition  is  but  sliqhtly  modified  from  the  definition  of  mental  disorder 
and  its  opposite,  very  skillfully  developed  by  Dr.  Charles  Mercier,  in  his  excellent 
text-book,  Sanity  and  Insanity  (New  York,  i8c)o).  The  immediately  following 
illustrations  of  the  definition  are  also  suggested  by  his. 
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is  due  to  an  absence  of  a  set  of  habits  which  the  traveler's 
brain-centers,  although  normally  very  fairly  capable  of  acquir- 
ing the  habits  of  a  foreign  tongue,  have  never  been  set  to 
acquire.  Hence  this  is,  once  more,  no  mental  defect  as  such, 
only  a  limitation  of  training.  A  soundly  sleeping,  healthy 
man,  or  again,  a  man  who  has  suddenly  fallen  in  an  ordinary 
fainting  fit,  fails  to  understand  you  when  you  speak,  and  does 
not  respond.  Here  the  temporary  defect  no  doubt  involves 
processes  in  his  brain  centers  and  depends  upon  a  suspension 
of  their  waking  functions.  Here,  if  you  like,  is  a  present 
central  defect.  But  this  suspension,  whether  itself  normal,  as 
in  healthy  sleep,  or  due  to  physical  disorder,  as  in  the  passing 
fainting  fit,  we  do  not  regard  as  indicative  of  defective  brain- 
habits,  because  as  soon  as  these  centers  begin  once  more  their 
functions  at  all,  the  old  intelligent  habits  will  at  once  reassert 
themseh^es.  But  now,  over  against  these  various  sorts  of  fail- 
ing adjustments,  one  may  easily  set  the  case  of  the  man  who, 
while  wide  awake,  should  be  found  to  have  forgotten  his  native 
tongue,  and  who  should  fail  to  comprehend  it  or  to  speak  it. 
Here  would  be  a  failure  of  adjustment  which  would  belong 
to  the  high-level  nervous  processes  in  so  far  as  they  embody 
significant  habits.  Here  would  be  mental  abnormity  as  such. 
This  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  general  definition  of 
mental  defect. 

In  all  the  foregoing,  I  have  but  dealt,  for  the  most  part, 
with  the  commonplaces  of  recent  psychology,  and  have,  of 
course  been  confining  myself  to  the  definitely  limited  outlook 
of  the  empirical  psychologist  as  such.  In  philosophy  one 
gets  at  a  very  different  aspect  of  human  nature  from  the  one 
here  presented,  and  in  speaking  of  our  mental  functions  as 
altogether  parallel  to  those  of  a  nervous  mechanism,  I  must 
be  understood  as  using  terms  whose  significance,  from  a  higher 
philosophical  point  of  view,  would  appear  entirely  different. 
In  the  phenomenal  world  we  must  speak  in  phenomenal  terms, 
and  descriptive  natural  science,  as  such,  seeks  to  know  only 
the  mechanical  aspect  of  things. 

From  the  point  of  view  now  reached,  mental  disorders  may 
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in  general  be  defined  as  those  nervous  disorders  whose  dom- 
inant primary  symptoms  are  to  be  found  in  the  psychical 
region  of  our  life;  such  symptoms  giving  evidence  of  deeply 
defective  habitual  functions  of  the  highest  nervous  centers. 
Nervous  diseases  involving  lower  centers  may  exist,  and  may 
run  their  whole  fatal  course,  without  seriously  affecting  the 
mental  processes  until  the  very  end.  Even  some  brain  dis- 
eases may  show  their  presence  by  symptoms  that  remain  to 
the  end  predominantly  physical,  rather  than  mental.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  mental  disease  that  is  not  also  a 
nervous  disease. 

A  brain  disease,  functional  or  organic  in  origin,  and  sufifi- 
ciently  pronounced  to  be  attended  with  very  grave  mental 
derangements,  constitutes  an  insanity  in  the  proper  sense;  and 
the  types  of  pronounced  insanity  fall  into  certain  generally 
recognizable  groups,  whose  minuter  classification  indeed  is  a 
matter  about  which  experts  differ  widely,  but  whose  better 
known  and  more  frequent  types  have  received  familiar  names. 
If  the  dominant  and  primary  mental  symptoms  belong  to  the 
field  of  the  feelings  and  the  emotions,  as  happens  in  a  very 
great  number  of  cases,  then  you  have  such  comparatively 
frequent  disorders  as  Melancholia  and  Mania.  If  the  dominant 
and  primary  symptoms  are  found  in  the  intellectual  sphere  of 
mental  life,  and  so  appear  as  hallucinations  and  morbidly  false 
opinions,  then  you  have  the  groups  of  the  so-called  "Delu- 
sional Insanities,"  and  of  the  various  forms  of  Delirium. 
When  the  mental  disease  has,  as  its  context,  some  recogniz- 
able nervous  disease  with  marked  physical  symptoms,  then 
these  physical  symptoms  are  often  made  use  of  to  classify  and 
to  aid  in  characterizing  the  type  of  insanity  in  question,  and 
so  we  are  told  of  an  "Epileptic  Insanity,"  or  hear  of  the 
important  type  of  disease  described  under  the  name  of 
*'  General  Paralysis  of  tlic  Insane."  But  the  asylum  in- 
sanities concern  us  here,  of  course,  no  further.  In  their 
pronounced  forms,  the  teacher  will  not  see  them,  except  by 
accident. 

But  now  there  are  numerous  more  or  less  disordered  mental 
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conditions  that  are  remote  enough  from  what  it  is  practically- 
worth  while  to  call  insanity.     Wc  must  never  forget  the  vastly 
significant  fact  that  the  borderland,  the  doubtful  or  intermedi- 
ate land  between  sanity  and  insanity,  is  a  very  wide  region 
indeed.     A  recent  habit  of  popular  speech  has  led  many  to 
call  the  persons  whom  they  conceive  as  dwelling  in  this  bor- 
derland  by  the  general  name  of  "cranks."     Well,  as  we  have 
all  of  us  found  since  we  learned  to  use  the  word,  this  current 
popular  term  "crank"  is  one  of  a  very  extended  application. 
One  in  about  every  five  or  six  hundred  of  our  population  is  an 
insane  person,  in  the  sense  of  being  in  an  asylum  or  of  needing 
some  equivalent    care.     Were  a  census  taken  of  all  persons 
who  have  been  called  by  somebody  at  some  time,  and  with 
considerable  justice,  "cranks,"  who  would  venture  to  estimate 
the  proportion  that  would  result?      Nay,  when  one  chances  to 
remember  the    endless    oddities    and    inconveniences   of   our 
common  human  nature,  the  burdens  of  heart,  of  conscience,  of 
defective  purpose,    of  halting    intelligence,  of  over-confident 
blundering,  of  morbid   and   cowardly  shrinking  from  duty — 
burdens  that  we  all  in  some  measure  carry  or  have  carried  — 
does  one  not  find  one's  self  occasionally  reflecting:  "I  said  in 
my  haste,  all  men  are  cranks?" 

Seriously,  of  course,  the  lesson  here  is  that  the  term  normal 
is  a  relative  term ;  that  absolute  normality  of  mind,  as  oF  body, 
is  an  ideal  by  which  to  regulate  our  conduct,  rather  than  a 
fixed  possession  to  boast  of,  and  that  by  the  phrase  "disor- 
dered man,"  in  the  practical  sense,  we  mean  one  sufficiently 
disordered  to  need  any  sort  of  consideration  or  treatment  as 
such.  Now  of  those  who  are  mentally  disordered  enough  to 
deserve  our  sympathy,  and  to  need  more  or  less  care  and 
advice  as  suffering  persons,  there  are  a  great  number  who  are 
very  remote  indeed  from  being  insane,  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  word  is  used  in  the  asylums.  My  plea  in  this  place  is 
therefore  not  for  any  loose  use  of  words,  but  for  an  open- 
minded  recognition  of  the  signs  of  any  mental  disorder,  even 
the  least,  whenever,  under  given  circumstances,  it  is  more 
humane  to  recognize  and  to  deal  with  them  as  morbid  symp- 
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toms  than  to  treat  them  as  we  do  when  we  fail  to  take  into 
account  their  morbid  quality. 

Having  completed  our  introductory  definitions,  we  have 
now  to  proceed  to  some  illustration  of  the  borderland  cases,  of 
the  more  or  less  mildly  and  mentally  disordered  individuals, 
such  as  may  easily  come  under  any  teacher's  notice.  And 
these  cases  at  once  admit  of  a  general  classification,  into  the 
cases  that  occur  in  Childhood,  and  those  that  occur  in  Youth. 

JOSIAH   ROYCE 
Harvard  University 


II 


DIFFERENT  METHODS  OF  ADMISSION  TO 
COLLEGE 

The  higher  educational  work  of  this  country  is  roughly  classed 
under  two  heads:  secondary  or  academic,  and  higher  or  col- 
legiate. In  theory  these  classes  ought  to  maintain  the  most 
intimate  relationship;  the  college  finds  its  constituency  in  the 
school,  and  the  school  looks  to  the  college  as  the  goal  of  its 
work.  The  welfare  of  each,  to  a  certain  extent,  depends  on  the 
closeness  of  the  bond  uniting  them.  But  while  this  is  true 
and  each  acknowledges  its  dependence  on  the  other,  there  is 
a  wide  gulf  between  them.  In  their  mutual  association,  if  each 
bears  the  olive  branch  in  one  hand,  the  battle  ax  is  held  in  the 
other.  While  the  attempt  is  everywhere  made  to  break  down 
the  old  barrier  between  student  and  instructor,  that  between 
college  and  school  has  scarcely  been  assailed.  At  every  meet- 
ing of  college  instructors  the  deficiencies  of  the  schools  are 
pointed  out,  and  in  schoolmasters'  associations  the  unreason- 
ableness of  the  college  is  not  unjustly  discussed.  Yet  "twice 
a  year  the  two  classes  of  instructors  come  into  closest  contact 
as  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  cross  the  dividing  line  between 
school  and  college. 

At  present  three  ways  of  crossing  this  line  exist.  The  col- 
lege may  be  entered,  first,  by  examination  conducted  by  its 
own  officers;  second,  on  presentation  of  a  certificate  from  the 
school  accorded  the  privilege;  or  third,  on  the  presentation  of 
a  diploma  from  an  accredited  school.  The  first  method  pre- 
vails in  the  majority  of  the  large  universities  in  the  East ;  the 
second,  in  a  few  large  institutions  and  nearly  all  of  the  smaller 
colleges  in  the  East ;  the  third  is  universal  among  the  great 
State  universities  of  the  West. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  examine  somewhat  these 
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three  systems,  considering  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  each  and  also  possible  remedies  for  present  tendencies. 

The  advantages  of  admission  by  examination  are  many. 
College  and  school  are  thus  brought  into  contact  with  each 
other  through  the  presentation  to  the  school  of  the  educa- 
tional ideals  of  the  college.  Educational  reforms,  like  all 
others,  must  begin  at  the  top  and  work  downward.  The 
college  professor,  if  indeed  he  does  not  consider  that  a  college 
is  endowed  primarily  as  a  place  for  research  and  despise  those 
who  "have  acquired  a  vulgar  taste  for  teaching,"  has  it  in  his 
power  to  raise  the  standard  of  work  and  set  new  ideals  before 
every  school  where  his  special  subject  is  taught.  He  has 
more  time  and  opportunity  than  has  the  school  instructor  to 
consider  educational  tendencies,  to  try  new  methods,  to  study 
educational  questions,  to  visit  other  institutions,  to  compare 
experiences.  These  things  will  show  themselves  everywhere 
in  his  work,  and  especially  in  the  examinations  he  pre- 
pares for  his  classes  and  for  entering  students.  The  teach- 
ing of  some  subject  has  at  times  been  almost  revolutionized 
through  the  examination  questions  sent  out  by  a  college 
professor. 

A  second  advantage  of  entrance  by  examinations,  President 
Eliot  states  to  be  that  "an  examination  in  school  or  college  is 
a  good  test  of  acquired  power,  while  a  certificate  that  a  boy 
has  been  over  so  many  books  is  no  test  of  power,  but  a  very 
inferior  sort  of  evidence." 

The  disadvantages  of  the  examination  system  are  also 
many.  The  first  is  inherent  in  the  system  and  is  one  that  no 
modification  of  it  can  entirely  remove.  An  examination  may 
be  used  for  two  purposes:  first,  as  a  means  of  education; 
second,  as  a  test  of  knowledge.  Considered  in  the  first  aspect, 
the  examination  has  the  same  relation  to  the  review  as  has  the 
review  to  the  daily  work.  One  is  just  as  essential  an  educa- 
tional factor  as  the  other,  neither  can  be  omitted  without  loss 
to  the  pupil.  The  relation  that  each  sustains  to  the  other  in  a 
general  scheme  of  work  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
lines: 
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The  examination  used  as  a  means  of  education  thus  is 
general,  not  technical.  It  serves  to  sum  up  for  the  pupil  his 
unrelated  ideas  of  the  subject,  to  give  him  a  proper  idea  of 
perspective,  to  help  him  differentiate  the  essential  and  the 
unessential,  to  grasp  principles  and  to  make  facts  subordinate 
to  them.  A  set  of  questions  prepared  by  an  instructor  for  his 
own  class  must,  when  viewed  in  this  way,  have  some  underlying 
principle  or  truth  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  instructor  to 
bring  out  and  leave  as  the  final  summary  of  the  term's  work. 
It  is  said  that  every  good  book  can  be  summarized  in  a  single 
sentence — so  the  main  points  in  a  year's  work  can  be  brought 
out  by  a  set  of  examination  questions.  The  examination, 
when  used  as  a  test,  can  illustrate  none  of  these  points.  Its 
sole  purpose  is  to  ascertain  the  candidate's  knowledge  or 
information  on  certain  subjects.  It  can  have  little  or  no  edu- 
cational value  and  is  often  only  a  species  of  intellectual  gym- 
nastics, that  forms  a  spectacle  for  the  curious  but  lacks  all 
value  as  a  means  of  training.  This  second  form  of  examina- 
tion is  thus  of  a  distinctly  lower  order  of  educational  life  than 
the  first.  It  has  its  place  where  the  conditions  will  not  permit 
the  use  of  the  first  method  and  where  the  primary  object  is  to 
test  the  information  of  those  examined,  as  in  the  civil  service 
examinations,  but  it  is  not  an  educational  ideal  toward  which 
to  strive.  The  college  entrance  examinations,  when  conducted 
by  the  college,  must  be  used  as  a  test  of  information  and  not 
as  an  educational  means.  It  makes  use  therefore  of  what  is 
at  best  only  an  expedient  used  by  non-educational  organiza- 
tions as  a  substitute  for  better  means  out  of  their  reach. 

It  may  seem   that  this  statement  of  the   disadvantage  of 
examinations  used  as  a  test  is  in  contradiction  to  that  made 
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with  reference  to  the  good  use  that  can  be  made  of  examina- 
tion papers  sent  out  by  the  college.  The  paper,  however,  is 
used  in  two  distinct  ways.  It  is  an  assistance  to  the  teacher 
in  pointing  out  to  him  certain  lines  along  which  he  should 
work,  suggesting  new  methods,  bringing  him  into  contact  with 
fresh  ideas,  and  rousing  new  interest  in  his  work  by  putting 
him  in  touch  with  those  working  in  the  same  lines  as  himself. 
The  paper  as  used  by  the  pupil  is  to  him  only  a  means  of 
testing  his  knowledge,  and  can  have  no  permanent  or  even 
temporary  value.  The  advantages  to  the  teacher  can  be 
gained  through  other  means,  but  to  the  pupil  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct educational  loss.  The  just  criticism  that  has  been  made 
of  the  excessive  use  of  examinations  is  a  criticism  that  applies 
only  to  the  examination  used  as  a  test,  not  as  an  educational 
factor.  The  entrance  to  college  by  examinations  alone  must 
always  tend  strongly  to  encourage  this  uneducational  way  of 
regarding  the  subject.  Moreover,  where  the  leading  idea  in  a 
school  is  to  send  to  college  without  conditions  as  many  pupils 
as  possible,  the  true  purpose  of  an  examination  is  lost.  The 
same  thing  is  true  when  schools  make  a  practice  of  sending  for 
college  entrance  examination  papers,  not  with  reference  to 
getting  a  better  standard  for  their  work,  but  to  see  what  ques- 
tions are  likely  to  be  asked,  and  to  "cram"  their  classes  with 
reference  to  these.  The  educational  influence  of  "getting  up" 
a  subject  must  always  be  thoroughly  bad. 

A  second  disadvantage  of  the  examination  system  is  the 
fact  that  it  so  often  fails  to  accomplish  its  own  ends.  It  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  in  every  case,  with  even  an  approxi- 
mate degree  of  certainty,  whether  the  student  who  presents 
himself  is  prepared  for  college  work  or  not.  It  happens  not 
infrequently  that  students  are  able  to  pass  a  college  entrance 
examination,  though  probably  conditionally,  to  whom  a  cer- 
tificate of  admission  would  never  be  given  by  the  head  of  the 
school.  The  element  of  chance  must  always  enter  into  the 
problem,  and  chance,  whether  it  favors  for  the  moment  the 
college  or  the  student,  is  always  to  be  deprecated. 

A   third    disadvantage  is  the    waste  of    time    and    energy 
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entailed  b}'  the  examination  system  through  the  duplication 
of  work.  It  is  well  known  by  the  instructors  of  the  thousands 
of  pupils  who  take  the  entrance  examinations  each  year,  who 
are  prepared  for  college  work  and  who  are  not ;  yet  by  the 
examination  system  this  judgment  is  set  aside,  and  the  work 
of  testing  a  pupil's  ability  is  duplicated  by  the  staff  of  a 
score  of  colleges. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  against  examinations  that  they  are 
productiv^e  of  too  great  nervous  strain  and  therefore  should  be 
abandoned.  But  this  ought  not  to  be  a  legitimate  objection. 
If  a  pupil  has  been  well  educated,  rather  than  informed,  there 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  dread  a  fair  examination,  and  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  be  able  to  do  himself  justice. 

The  system  called  into  existence  to  obviate  some  of  these 
disadvantages  of  entrance  by  examinations,  is  that  of  entrance 
by  certificate.     But  this  in  its  turn  entails  numerous  difificulties. 

The  first  is  the  fact  that  the  privilege  is  often  sought  for 
purely  selfish,  not  for  educational  ends.  A  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  applications  for  the  privilege  comes  from  new 
schools  or  from  schools  passing  under  a  new  management,  and 
is  desired  purely  and  simply  for  advertising  purposes.  Some 
schools  securing  the  privilege  never  have  sent  a  pupil  to  col- 
lege, and  have  no  interest  in  preparing  pupils  for  higher  work, 
yet  it  gives  a  certain  ^clat  to  a  new  school  if  it  can  announce 
that  its  certificate  will  admit  to  various  institutions  without 
examination.  A  school  that  for  any  .c^son  feels  that  it  needs 
bolstering  up  will  almost  invariably  seek  the  privilege.  How 
shrewdly  the  expedient  is  used,  how  insolently  it  is  occasion- 
ally sought,  how  piteous  the  appeals  made,  what  resorts  to 
intimidation  are  made,  all  for  the  sake  of  substantial  gain  to 
the  school,  only  the  secret  archives  of  our  colleges  can  disclose. 
"I  can  give  you  some  excellent  young  students  if  you  can  offer 
me  the  inducement  of  which  I  have  written  [entrance  by  cer- 
tificate]," writes  one  principal.  "My  certificate  is  now 
accepted  at  X  and  Y,"  writes  another,  "and  my  pupils  follow 
my  certificate."  "Two  pupils  in  my  school  are  now  preparing 
for  college,"  a  third  principal.     "X  college  has  promised  to 
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accept  my  certificate,  and  they  will  go  there  unless  we  can 
secure  the  same  privilege  from  you."  One  school,  ambitious 
in  name  and  courses,  after  being  refused  the  certificate  privi- 
lege by  Vassar  College,  advertised  in  its  catalogue  a  certain 
course  as  preparatory  for  Smith,  Wellesley,  and  Vassar,  and 
announces,  "Pupils  completing  this  course  are  usually  admitted 
to  the  above  colleges  on  the  certificate  of  the  principal." 

One  illustration  of  this  statement  that  the  certificate  privi- 
lege is  often  desired  for  advertising  purposes  is  the  fact  that  in 
some  colleges,  if  not  in  all,  the  largest  number  of  applications 
come  from  private  rather  than  from  public  schools,  and  the 
advertising  columns  of  the  press  show  a  goodly  number  of 
schools  that  pay  high  rates  for  the  announcement  that  the 
certificate  of  the  school  admits  without  examination  to  all 
courses  in  X,  Y,  and  Z  colleges. 

What  is  true  of  the  small  and  weak  school  is  equally  true  of 
the  small  and  weak  college.  The  school  sometimes  errs  in 
using  the  threat  that  if  the  privilege  is  not  granted  its  pupils 
will  go  elsewhere,  but  it  usually  marks  well  its  victim.  A 
college  with  little  or  no  endowment,  depending  for  its  resources 
almost  entirely  on  students'  fees,  surrounded  by  other  institu- 
tions well  equipped  which  it  is  ambitious  to  rival,  does  not 
hesitate  long  in  accepting  the  tempting  bait — the  school  desir- 
ing the  privilege  is  placed  on  the  accredited  list.  It  is  the 
small  and  weak  college  that  is  the  greatest  sinner,  but  it  exer- 
cises through  this  means  an  influence  out  of  all  proportion  to 
its  real  educational  rank.  When  a  school  is  put  on  the  cer- 
tificate list  by  one  college,  no  matter  how  unimportant  the 
college  may  be,  the  school  has  a  powerful  lever  in  demanding 
the  same  privilege  from  other  institutions.  Even  the  best  of 
colleges  must  plead  guilty  to  the  desire  of  having  their  annual 
list  of  students  show  an  increase  in  attendance,  and  if  the 
evidence  in  regard  to  a  school  makes  the  decision  of  the  case 
diflficult,  the  scale  will  often  be  turned  in  its  favor  by  the  fact 
that  another  college  has  granted  the  request.  It  is  also  true 
that  in  a  certain  sense  educational  courtesy  sometimes  seems 
to  demand  that  the  certificate  of  a  school  be  accepted,  if  it  is 
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accepted  by  a  sister  college  and  no  substantial  reason  exists 
for  doing  otherwise. 

Another  disadvantage  in  the  certificate  system  is  the  fact 
that  each  college,  in  deciding  the  question  of  the  admission  of 
a  special  school,  acts  usually  with  reference  to  itself  and  its 
own  immediate  necessities,  not  with  reference  to  any  educa- 
tional system  or  to  any  policy  that  will  bring  about  such  a 
system ;  nor  does  it  consider  the  needs  and  ambitions  of  other 
-colleges,  nor  indeed  always  its  own  future  good. 

A  third  disadvantage  is  the  danger  of  receiving  inadequately 
prepared  students  from  schools  that  do  not  understand  what 
is  involved  in  preparation  for  college,  are  ignorant  of  college 
■standards,  and  unable  always  to  judge  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
pupil's  preparation.  Of  the  335  schools,  in  1890,  under  control 
of  the  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  principals  of 
only  fifty-two  per  cent,  had  received  an  academic  degree,  and 
this  per  cent,  is  slightly  lower  than  the  previous  year.  It  is 
not  an  unreasonable  inference  that  those  principals  who  have 
had  no  college  training  cannot  be  thoroughly  informed  as  to 
the  requirements  necessary  for  college  and  the  best  means  of 
preparation.  The  proportion  of  non-college-trained  principals 
must  be  even  greater  in  those  States  where  the  principals  of 
schools  are  more  largely  drawn  than  in  New  York  from  normal 
school  grades. 

A  fourth  disadvantage  is  the  absolute  impossibility  on  the 
part  of  a  single  college  of  investigating  the  condition  of  the 
schools  making  application  for  the  certificate  privilege  when 
these  schools  number  350,  as  in  some  cases,  and  cover  the  terri- 
tory from  Maine  to  Texas  and  California.  When  a  school 
makes  application  it  sends  its  curriculum,  gives  reference  to 
persons  familiar  with  its  workings,  and  states  its  own  side  of 
the  case.  The  college  has  no  assurance,  in  the  case  of  a  new 
or  unknown  school,  that  its  written  course  of  study  is  actually 
carried  out,  it  knows  nothing  of  its  teachers,  its  appliances  for 
work,  its  method  of  instruction,  nor  can  it  be  sure  that,  how- 
ever high  the  ideals  of  a  school,  these  ideals  will  be  those  of 
the  college,  or  that  there  are  present  those  indeterminate  char- 
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acteristics  not  nominated  in  the  bond  that  differentiate  the 
good  school  from  the  poor  one.     If  the  certificate  privilege  is 
to  be  granted,  all  these  things  must  be  known,  yet  to  do  so 
requires  conditions  that  the  college  cannot  possibly  meet.     It 
is  impossible  for  a  college  personally  to  investigate  schools 
except  those  in  its  immediate  vicinity.     Information  in  regard 
to  others  must  be  gained  secondhand,  and  thus  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  decision  ultimately  rests  on  the  testimony  given 
by  persons  equally  unknown  to  the  college.     It  is  a  round- 
about, haphazard,  unsystematic  way  of  working.     If  the  col- 
lege can  afford  to  employ  a  person  who  can  give  all  or  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  to  this  work  it  can  be  accomplished, 
but  few  colleges  are  in  this  position.     Moreover,  it  is  a  delicate 
matter  to  ask  an  opinion  on  such  subjects  from  persons  who, 
if  qualified  to  give  one,  must  realize  the  double  responsibility 
toward  the  school  and  the  college,  and  therefore  hesitate  to 
pronounce  judgment  for  or  against  a  school,  knowing  that  the 
verdict  rendered  will  go  far  toward  deciding  the  question.     It 
is  a  matter,  too,  that,  in  the  case  of  persons  qualified  to  give  an 
opinion,  must  involve  the  expenditure  of  much  time  if  similar 
questions  are  asked   by  many  colleges.     Under  any  circum- 
stances, the  plan   of  investigating    the  condition    of   schools 
through  references  given  is  one  that  involves  the  college  in 
uncertainty,  necessitates  unreasonable  demands  for  the  sake  of 
an  unknown  school  on  persons  on  whom  they  have  not  the 
shghtest  educational  claim,  and  it  fixes  in  effect  as  many  stand- 
ards as  there  are  schools  and  references.     Again,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that,  as  far  as  the  college  is  concerned,  in  admission  by 
certificate,  the  responsibility  of  the  decision  practically  rests 
with  one  person  who  is  the  president,  the  dean,  or  the  chair- 
man  of  the  faculty  committee;  but  whoever  he   is,  he  is  an 
irresponsible    person    as    far    as    the    educational    world    is 
concerned. 

Another  factor  is  the  absolute  waste  of  time  and  strength 
involved  in  the  present  plan.  The  correspondence  required  of 
the  dean  or  a  committee  of  the  faculty  with  reference  to  a 
single  school  is  sometimes  not  small,  and  when  fifty  or  one 
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hundred  schools  make  apph'cation  in  a  single  year  it  is  consid- 
erable. But  there  are  at  least  twenty  large  colleges  that  admit 
by  certificate,  and  the  correspondence  and  personal  visitation 
required  of  them  must  be  multiplied  by  twenty  to  know 
the  aggregate  time  involved.  Much  of  the  work  done  by 
one  college  must,  under  the  present  system,  be  duplicated 
by  all  other  colleges.  The  applications  received  by  Vassar 
College  for  the  certificate  privilege  from  mixed  schools- 
usually  state  that  the  privilege  has  been  granted  or  appli- 
cation has  been  made  for  it,  at  Amherst,  Brown,  Dart- 
mouth, Smith,  Wellesley,  Wesleyan,  and  Williams.  When 
the  same  school  is  investigated  by  each  college  in  the  list, 
seven  examinations  are  made  whei'e  it  would  seem  as  if  one 
ought  to  suffice.  The  economy  of  educational  resources  is 
certainly  not  great. 

Again,  the  difficulties  of  deciding  in  regard  to  a  school  are  so 
great  that  when  once  the  school  has  been  placed  on  the  accred- 
ited list,  it  usually  remains  there,  except  in  cases  of  flagrant 
abuse  of  the  privilege.  A  school  may  send  several  pupils  to 
college  when  the  privilege  is  first  granted  and  three  or  four 
years  elapse  before  others  are  sent.  The  college  has  no  assur- 
ance that  in  the  meantime  the  organization  of  the  school  has 
remained  the  same.  Private  schools  are  constantly  changing 
hands,  and  public  schools  are  often  subject  to  changing  condi- 
tions. The  college  has  no  guarantee  that  the  work  of  the 
school  will  maintain  the  high  rank  it  had  when  the  privilege 
was  conferred.  Difficult  as  it  is  to  know  in  regard  to  the  first 
admission  of  a  school,  it  is  infinitely  more  difficult  to  maintain 
this  knowledge  unless  the  school  is  constantly  sending  pupils 
to  college,  and  the  task  is  therefore  practically  abandoned. 
The  temptation  also  arises  of  keeping  the  school  on  the 
list  after  it  has  once  been  accepted,  lest,  by  dropping  it, , 
the  influence  of  the  school  be  thrown  on  the  side  of  a  rivalJ 
college.  ^^ 

The  certificate  system,  thoroughly  vicious  as  it  \s,  frr  ma.ny 
of  its  practical  workings,  has  yet  proved  of  value.  What  its 
advantages  are  has  already  been  stated  in  the  Educational 
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Review,"  and  need  not  be  repeated.  The  disadvantages  of  the 
system,  as  they  have  been  given,  it  will  be  seen  are  rather 
objections  to  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  carried  out  than  the 
system  itself.  The  main  question,  whether  students  have  been 
or  can  be  as  well  prepared  for  college  through  this  means  as 
through  the  other  method  requiring  an  examination  by  the 
college,  is  not  answered  by  saying  that  the  present  machinery 
is  cumbersome,  defective,  slow  in  working,  and  enormously 
wasteful  of  resources. 

Both  systems  of  entrance,  by  examination  and  by  certificate, 
as  at  present  managed,  are  productive  of  bad  results.  The 
system  of  entrance  by  examinations  puts  the  college  on  the 
defensive;  the  system  of  entrance  by  certificate  puts  the 
school  on  the  aggressive.  Both  tend  to  make  college  and 
school  mutually  jealous,  unsympathetic,  and  unappreciative  of 
the  work  each  is  trying  to  do. 

But  unsatisfactory  as  are  the  present  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  examination  and  the  certificate  questions,  it  is  even 
more  difificult  to  manage  a  mixed  system.  It  often  happens 
that  a  school  will  refuse  a  certificate  to  a  pupil  because  not  fully 
prepared.  But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  such  a  pupil  from 
presenting  himself  for  examination  by  the  college  and  being 
admitted.  The  college  and  the  school  may  have  the  same 
high  standard,  but  the  element  of  chance  must  enter  into  any 
examination  given  as  a  mere  test,  and  a  mistake  made.  The 
principal  of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  high  school  stated  in  1888 
that  of  the  104  pupils  of  the  school  then  in  college  fifty 
per  cent,  had  been  accepted  by  different  colleges  before  com- 
pleting the  three  years'  high  school  course  of  that  city."  No 
data  are  at  hand  to  show  whether  this  is  an  extreme  case  or 
not,  but  it  is  probably  fair  to  assume  that  it  is  not.  The  result 
of  the  mixed  system  is  to  alienate  both  parts  of  the  educa- 
tional system  from  each  other.  The  school  and  the  college 
are  mutually  suspicious:  the  school,  that  the  college  is  anxious 
lo  take  pupils  before  they  are  thoroughly  prepared ;  and  the 

'  Vol.  V,  187,  291,  384  ;  Vol.  VI.  69. 
2  Academy,  May,  1888,  pp.  253-54. 
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college,  that  the  school  wishes  to  keep  them  after  they  are 
ready  for  college  work.  While  this  mutual  distrust  prevails, 
the  educational  body  is  diseased  and  incapable  of  the  best 
work. 

Not  only  is  this  double  system  found  in  every  college  admit- 
ting by  certificate,  but  it  often  operates  in  the  case  of  individ- 
ual pupils.  Partial  certificates  are  accepted,  and  this  means 
that  the  school,  while  willing  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  a 
pupil  in  some  subjects,  is  not  willing  to  do  so  in  all.  The 
school  therefore  refuses  to  give  a  certificate  in  a  doubtful  sub- 
ject, and  throws  on  the  college  the  result  of  a  decision  concern- 
ing this.  Just  where  the  school  therefore  ought  to  aid  the 
college  by  taking  the  responsibility  of  a  decision,  it  withholds 
its  help.  It  is  not  impossible,  therefore,  for  a  pupil  to  enter 
college,  bringing  a  certificate  of  one  school  in  some  subjects, 
of  a  second  in  others,  and  taking  the  college  entrance  exam- 
ination in  still  others. 

Nor  does  the  matter  of  a  mixed  system  end  here.  A  college 
sometimes  adopts  the  policy  of  admitting  by  certificate  and 
then  permitting  one  department  to  refuse  the  certificate. 
Thus  in  some  colleges  the  professor  of  mathematics  is  per- 
mitted to  refuse  all  certificates  in  mathematics,  the  professor 
of  French  or  Greek  refuses  every  certificate  in  these  subjects, 
and  the  professor  of  English  assumes  a  virtuous  air  in 
announcing  that  he  will  accept  no  more  certificates  in  English. 
This  Janus-faced  policy  can  but  bring  contempt  on  the  whole 
system.  Either  the  system  as  a  whole  is  good  for  the  college 
or  it  is  bad;  if  it  is  good  for  Latin,  it  ought  to  be  good  for 
mathematics;  if  it  is  bad  for  English,  it  ought  to  be  bad  for 
Greek.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  this  double  arrange- 
ment as  conducive  of  anything  but  disorder  in  the  system  and 
lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  all  connected  with  it. 

How  strongly  the  certificate  system,  used  wholly  or  in  part, 
is  intrenched  in  our  educational  s)7stem  will  be  evident  from 
the  following  table,  which  includes  also,  for  the  sake  of  brev- 
ity, the  number  of  students  admitted  by  diploma  from  four  of 
the  great  State  universities: 
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Institutions. 


Brown. .  . 
California 
Kansas  . . 
Michigan 
Rochester. 
Smith. .  .  . 
Syracuse  . 
Vassar . . . 
Wellesley . 
Wesleyan 
Williams. 
Wisconsin 


Number  Admitted  by 


CERTIFICATE. 


IS9I 


73 

90 

200 

251 
40 
89 
46 
83 

128 
40 
91 

173 


85 
125 

314 
31 
66 
36 
68 

140 
72 
74 


EXAMINATION. 


189I 


100 
10 

88 

13 

14 

I 

37 

7 

25 

20 

79 


15 
50 

146 
21 
14 


15 
iS 

25 


CERTIFICATE 

AND 
EXAMINATION. 


189I 


12 
20 


103 
28 
40 
58 
10 
2 


1S92 


30 
24 


137 
42 

35 
58 


The  third  method  of  admission  to  college  is  by  the  diploma. 
This  system,  as  it  is  in  operation  in  the  Western  States  having 
State  universities,  is  essentially  different  from  the  certificate 
system  with  which  it  is  always  confused  by  those  not  familiar 
with  it.  It  may  seem  mere  juggling  with  words  to  insist  on 
the  difference  between  the  two,  but  as  the  words  republican- 
ism and  democracy  have  come  to  have  a  different  content 
though  of  kindred  derivation,  so  the  diploma  system  in  its 
actual  operation  differs  in  certain  fundamental  principles  from 
the  certificate  system. 

The  diploma  system  has  an  historical  origin  of  the  deepest 
significance,  without  a  knowledge  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
understand  the  diploma  relation.  The  Territory  of  Michigan, 
in  the  first  charter  granted  establishing  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  18 17,  provided  for  an  organic  connection  between 
all  parts  of  the  Territorial  educational  system.  This  charter 
gave  power  to  the  professors  of  the  university  to  establish 
colleges,  academies,  schools,  libraries,  and  museums  through- 
out the  Territory  as  well  as  to  appoint  the  officers  and  instruct- 
ors in  these  institutions.^  The  following  year  a  modification 
of  the  first  charter  was  drawn  up  though  not  presented  to  the 

*  Territorial  Laws,  I,  pp.  6"-68. 
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Legislature,  and  this  provided  for  the  control  by  the  Regents 
of  the  university  of  all  the  subordinate  schools  in  the  Terri- 
tory. The  act  of  1821  repealed  that  of  18 17,  but  in  it  was 
retained,  as  the  corner  stone  of  the  Michigan  educational  sys- 
tem, the  provision  for  the  establishment  by  the  Regents  of  the 
university  of  secondary  schools  depending  on  the  university. 
The  act  of  1837,  in  accordance  with  which  the  university  was 
actually  organized,  again  gave  the  Regents  of  the  university 
power  to  form  secondary  schools  and  to  have  general  control 
over  them,  including  the  regulation  of  the  courses  of  study  and 
the  attainments  requisite  for  honors  and  degrees.  No  teacher 
or  officer  could  be  employed  by  the  trustees  of  such  schools 
until  specially  authorized  by  the  Regents  of  the  university. 

The  details  of  the  plans  laid  down  by  the  various  charters 
granted  the  University  of  Michigan  have  been  modified  from 
time  to  time,  but  the  fundamental  principle  of  an  organic 
connection  between  all  parts  of  the  educational  system  with 
the  controlling  influence  to  be  exercised  by  the  university  has 
never  for  a  moment  been  lost  sight  of.  The  University  of 
Michigan,  in  admitting  to  its  freshman  class  all  graduates  of 
high  schools  in  the  State  regularly  inspected  and  approved  by 
officers  of  the  university,  is  fulfilling  its  part  in  the  educa- 
tional scheme  of  the  State  quite  as  much  as  when  it  offers 
instruction  in  calculus  and  Homer.  The  university  would  be 
recreant  to  the  trust  committed  to  it  at  every  new  step  of  its 
history,  did  it  not  consider  that  the  schools  of  the  State  are  as 
much  under  its  fostering  care  as  are  its  own  university  classes. 

But  as  the  university  itself  has  spread  beyond  the  borders 
of  the  State  and  drawn  under  its  influence  students  from  other 
States,  so  it  has  broadened  its  work  for  the  secondary  schools, 
and  now  gives  the  same  privilege  of  admission  to  schools  out- 
side the  State  under  the  same  conditions  as  it  accords  those 
within  it. 

The  Michigan  system  has  been  adopted  by  all'  the  great 
State  universities  of  the  West,  and  in  each  the  fundamental 
principles  are  the  same.  The  university  is  not  so  much  the 
capstone  of  the  educational  system  as  its  foundation  walls — 
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the  secondary  schools  of  the  State  cannot  exist  in  their  full 
strength  and  usefulness  if  the  bond  between  themselves  and 
the  university  is  snapped.  It  is  in  this  organic  connection 
between  all  parts  of  the  educational  body  that  one  finds  the 
fundamental  difference  between  the  certificate  and  the  diploma 
system.  Thus  it  is  that  many  who  see  only  the  externals  fail 
to  comprehend  the  true  import  of  the  system,  and  judge  that 
its  noiseless  machinery  is  incapable  of  producing  good  and 
powerful  results. 

The  diploma  system  as  differing  from  the  certificate  system 
involves  a  thorough  examination  by  university  ofificials  before 
the  school  is  given  the  privilege,  its  subsequent  inspection  at 
regular  intervals,  and  inspection  at  any  time  if  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  a  change  impairing  the  efificiency  of  the  school 
has  taken  place.  The  privilege  is  granted  for  a  limited  period  : 
in  the  case  of  Michigan  for  three  years,  in  California  for  one 
year,  and  the  diploma  must  be  presented  to  the  university 
within  a  year  and  three  months  after  graduation.  The  formal 
diploma  issued  by  the  school  board  must  also  be  supple- 
mented by  the  statement  of  the  superintendent  or  principal 
that  the  examination  has  been  sustained  in  all  the  studies  pre- 
scribed for  admission  to  the  university  course  the  student  de- 
sires to  enter,  and  that  he  is  fully  recommended  for  admission 
to  the  university.  In  all  of  these  examinations  the  test  is 
applied  by  the  university  to  the  school,  not  to  the  individual; 
to  the  system,  and  not  to  the  specific  manifestation  of  it.  The 
university  cannot  examine  the  pupils;  that  is  the  province  of 
the  school.  If  the  methods  of  the  school  are  right  and  its 
courses  of  study  adequate,  the  responsibility  of  the  decision 
respecting  the  individual  is  thrown  where  it  properly  belongs 
— on  the  school.  Doubtless  many  schools  that  would  shrink 
from  a  vigorous  examination  of  their  methods,  would  be  glad 
to  receive  the  certificate  privilege  on  their  general  reputation 
in  the  community  of  being  good  schools. 

President  Eliot  has  recently  called  in  question  the  rigor  of 
these  examinations  by  university  officials,*  but  he  has  come  in 

*  School  and  College,  Nov.  1892,  pp.  563-64. 
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contact  with  but  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  the  university 
keeps  itself  informed  of  the  condition  of  its  dependent  schools. 
Not  only  are  the  schools  regularly  inspected,  and  records  kept 
of  their  condition,  but  each  year  a  catalogue  of  the  school  or  a 
written  statement  of  its  courses  of  study,  with  the  names  of  its 
teachers  and  the  number  of  its  pupils,  must  be  sent  to  the 
president  of  the  university.  Moreover,  in  the  States  having 
the  diploma  system,  the  graduates  of  the  university  are  teach- 
ing in  the  public  schools  all  over  the  State,  and  thus  the  uni- 
versity has  a  constant  and  powerful  source  of  information 
concerning  them.  More  even  than  this,  the  best  possible  test 
of  the  efificiency  of  a  school  is  daily  applied  in  the  college  class 
room  in  watching  the  progress  of  students  prepared  in  various 
schools.  There  is  thus  maintained  a  daily  inspection  of  the 
work  of  every  school  on  the  accredited  list. 

The  advantages  found  in  the  diploma  system  after  many 
years  of  experience  have  been  many.  The  first  is  that  it 
secures  at  all  points  the  hearty  co-operation  of  school  and  col- 
lege. One  illustration  of  this  is  the  fact  that  while  colleges 
adhering  to  the  plan  of  separating  completely  the  interests  of 
school  and  college  are  pleading  for  a  shortening  of  the  college 
course,  the  testimony  comes  from  Michigan  that  through  this 
co-operation  with  the  schools  nearly  a  year  has  been  gained  in 
raising  the  standard  of  admission. 

A  second  is  that  the  visits  of  the  university  professors  are 
productive  of  great  good  both  to  the  school  and  to  the  com- 
munity. The  university  officers,  in  their  visits,  see  the  needs 
of  the  school,  encourage  them  to  do  what  they  can,  and  dis- 
courage them  from  undertaking  unwise  or  impracticable  meas- 
ures. They  suggest  improvements  in  methods  and  means  of 
increasing  the  facilities  of  the  schools.  They  state  to  school 
boards,  when  incompetent  teachers  are  found,  that  these  must 
be  replaced  by  good  ones  if  the  diploma  privilege  is  to  be 
continued.  This  advice  is  often  needed  when  school  trustees 
are  uninformed  in  regard  to  educational  affairs.  The  visit  of 
the  university  officers  is  of  real  service  to  the  community. 
Their  presence  stimulates  a  renewed   interest   in  the  school 
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which  must  be  a  source  of  strength  both  to  community  and  to 
school.  Lectures  are  often  given  by  the  examiners,  and  thus 
in  many  parts  of  the  West  some  of  the  best  results  of  univer- 
sity  extension  have  for  years  been  secured.  Moreover  the  pres- 
ence of  university  professors  in  the  community  stimulates  many 
pupils,  who  have  been  apathetic,  to  decide  for  a  college  course. 

The  converse  of  the  proposition  is  equally  true.  The  uni- 
versity is  as  much  benefited  as  is  the  school  by  these  periodic 
visits.  There  is  always  far  more  danger  that  the  higher  insti- 
tution will  grow  away  from  the  lower  than  that  the  lower  will 
not  keep  pace  with  the  one  above  it.  The  university,  by  com- 
ing into  personal  contact  with  the  school  as  an  organization  as 
well  as  with  the  individual  representatives  of  it  as  found  in 
college  classes,  learns  the  limitations  as  well  as  the  possibilities 
of  the  school.  It  learns  how  much  can  wisely  be  required  for 
admission  to  college,  the  difficulty  in  small  schools  of  combin- 
ing college  and  non-college  preparatory  courses,  and  the  folly 
of  allowing  the  caprices  of  a  single  instructor  to  change  at  will 
the  requirements  for  admission  to  his  own  department.  It 
puts  itself  in  the  place  of  the  school,  and  in  many  ways 
receives  more  than  it  can  give.  If  it  is  true  that  too  few  high 
school  teachers  have  had  a  college  education,  it  is  equally  true 
that  too  few  college  professors  have  ever  taught  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools,  or  ever  visit  them,  or  study  their  needs  and 
capabilities,  or  consider  them  a  part  of  the  general  educational 
system,  or  think  of  them  as  having  a  life  of  their  own,  or  of 
being  anything  except  feeders  for  a  special  college. 

Still  another  very  great  gain,  in  bringing  the  college  and 
school  more  in  touch  with  each  other,  is  found  in  the  extension 
of  the  university  courses  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  secondary 
schools.  In  the  smaller  schools  it  is  often  impossible  to  run 
two  parallel  courses,  one  for  entrance  to  college  and  one  for 
those  who  cannot  go  to  college.  If  an  impossible  requirement 
for  admission  is  fixed  by  college,  the  small  school  must  aban- 
don the  idea  of  fitting  for  college.  But  if  the  college  can 
arrange  an  advanced  course  of  study  for  those  who  have  had 
the  general  course  in  the  secondary  schools,  it  puts  the  college 
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education  within  reach  of  large  numbers  otherwise  deprived 
of  it. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  there  are  many  and  important  differ- 
ences between  admission  to  college  by  certificate  and  by 
diploma.  The  diploma  system  involves  inspection,  the  certifi- 
cate does  not.  The  diploma  privilege  is  granted  for  a  definite 
length  of  time,  the  certificate  privilege  for  an  indeterminate 
period.  The  diploma  relation  implies  an  organic  relation 
between  the  college  and  school,  the  certificate  relation  only 
the  semblance  of  it.  Under  the  diploma  system,  the  univer- 
sity publishes  the  names  of  all  schools  having  the  privilege, 
and  everything  is  done  above  board.  Under  the  certificate 
system,  the  school  publishes  as  an  advertisement  the  fact  that 
its  certificate  is  accepted  by  different  colleges,  while  the  col- 
leges not  only  refrain  from  publishing  the  list  of  schools,  but 
are  often  unwilling  to  state  even  the  number  of  schools  on  its 
certificate  list.  The  publishing  of  these  names  by  the  colleges 
is  an  absolute  necessity,  if  they  are  to  be  protected  and  to  pro- 
tect each  other  from  ignorance  or  imposition. 

Of  the  three  methods  of  entrance  to  college,  the  diploma 
system  seems  at  present  to  have  the  fewest  objections  and  to 
accomplish  most  successfully  the  unification  of  all  parts  of  the 
educational  system.  Yet  it  also  has  its  dangers — the  greatest 
one  that  it  must  in  time  break  down  of  its  own  weight.  The 
number  of  schools  on  the  accredited  lists  increases  each  year, 
and  must  continue  to  increase  as  the  privilege  is  extended  to 
schools  beyond  the  limits  of  the  several  States  conferring  the 
privilege.  There  must  then  arise  one  of  the  serious  difificulties 
in  the  present  certificate  system — the  duplication  of  the  work 
of  inspection  of  schools  by  a  succession  of  representatives  of 
different  institutions.  Indeed  in  several  States  the  pressure  of 
school  examination  is  already  felt  to  be  great. 

The  fundamental  difficulty  in  the  way  of  carrying  out 
successfully  any  system  of  entrance  to  college  lies  in  the  pres- 
ent laissez-faire  policy  that  governs  the  educational  world. 
Under  it,  each  school  is  free  to  follow  without  direction  its  own 
whims  and  caprices,  each  college  does  what  seems  best  in  its 
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own  eyes,  each  State  makes  its  own  educational  laws  without 
reference  to  the  codes  of  other  States.  It  is,  indeed,  particu- 
larism gone  mad  when  each  college  fixes  its  own  standard  for 
admission  without  reference  to  the  schools,  and  determines 
what  schools  are,  and  what  are  not,  qualified  to  prepare  for 
college.  The  result  in  many  localities  is  a  collection  of  "wild- 
cat" institutions  as  mongrel  in  character  as  the  brood  of  wild- 
cat banks  called  into  existence  by  our  financial  experiments 
two  generations  ago. 

The  belief  in  educational  democracy  is  indeed  strong — so 
strong  that  it  is  often  deemed  a  force  that  cannot  be  controlled. 
But  belief  in  political  democracy  has  been  equally  strong,  and 
yet  whenever  the  centrifugal  force  has  been  too  great  it  has 
been  checked,  and  the  ability  to  do  it  certainly  exists  in  the 
educational  world. 

The  great  principle,  which  after  generations  of  discussion  and 
warfare  has  come  to  dominate  our  political  system,  is  the  fed- 
eral principle.  It  is  a  term  applied  not  to  a  distinct  force  but 
to  that  resultant  of  the  centrifugal  and  the  centripetal  forces 
that  produces  the  perfect  circle.  It  has  been  aptly  said  by 
Mr.  George  William  Curtis  that  our  national  constitution  was 
not  an  inspiration  but  an  application.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before  the  Philadelphia  convention  framed  the  present 
instrument  of  government,  the  New  England  Confederation 
had  been  formed,  crude  and  insufificient  to  meet  the  needs  of 
even  the  four  small  colonies  uniting  in  it,  yet  containing  the 
germs  of  federal  life  from  which  the  present  constitution  has 
been  developed.  Three  subsequent  plans  of  union,  two  theo- 
retical and  one  actual,  were  necessary  before  the  federal  prin- 
ciple was  perfectly  developed  in  1787.  Even  then,  after  150 
years  of  theory  and  experiment,  the  constitution  adopted  could 
make  only  possible,  not  actual,  our  present  political  system. 

The  weakest  part  of  our  educational  system  is  the  entire  lack 
of  articulation  in  its  different  parts.  But  the  germs  of  such  a 
connection  are  present,  and  could  be  as  easily  developed  as  has 
been  our  present  political  constitution  from  our  colonial  con- 
ditions.    It  could  be  more  easily  developed  than  elsewhere  in 
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the  matter  of  admission  to  college,  if  different  institutions 
could  but  see  how  shortsighted  is  their  present  policy. 

Different  great  educational  associations  already  exist,  as 
the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools,  and  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Academics  of  the 
Middle  States.  It  would  seem  not  impossible  ultimately  to 
secure  through  these  a  federal  union  of  all  our  educational 
organizations.  State  and  sectional,  and  through  this  uniork 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  vexed  question  of 
admission  to  college.  Said  the  president  of  one  of  our  great 
colleges  recently,  "Some  system  of  co-operation  among  the 
colleges  in  regard  to  the  certificate  system  is  the  greatest 
single  need  in  administrative  reform" — an  opinion  doubtless 
shared  by  many  other  perplexed  college  officials. 

What  could  be  accomplished  by  such  a  union  of  forces?  It 
would  in  the  first  place  do  away  with  all  the  most  serious  dis- 
advantages in  the  certificate  system  and  those  that  are  making 
themselves  felt  in  the  diploma  system.  It  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  colleges  now  granting  the  certificate  privilege  to 
agree  to  admit  on  diploma  only  the  graduates  of,  let  us  say, 
fifty  secondary  schools,  the  schools  to  be  selected  by  an 
authorized  committee  of  the  association,  its  decisions  to  be 
accepted  as  final  by  the  different  colleges,  the  diplomas  or 
certificates  of  no  other  schools  to  be  accepted  by  any.  college 
in  the  association,  and  all  additions  to  the  list  of  schools  to  be 
similarly  made.  The  odium  of  the  rejection  of  a  school  would 
thus  rest  on  the  association,  not  on  a  single  institution — a 
moral  support  is  needed  by  almost  every  college.  A  monop- 
oly of  schools  receiving  the  privilege  would  thus  be  created, 
but  the  standard  of  all  schools  not  placed  on  the  list  would  be 
raised  through  the  effort  made  to  secure  the  privilege. 

With  the  germs  of  organization  already  existing,  it  does  not 
seem  unreasonable  to  hope  that  in  the  immediate  future  some 
method  of  relief  will  be  found  for  the  present  chaotic  manner 
of  admitting  students  to  our  colleges  and  universities. 

Vassar  College.  LUCY   M.   SALMON. 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


Ill 

GRAMMAR-SCHOOL  PHYSICS 

When  the  Association  of  Colleges  in  New  England  an- 
nounced itself  in  favor  of  "exact  weighing  and  measurement 
by  the  pupils"  in  grammar  schools,  this  declaration  did  not  fall 
upon  my  ears  as  a  trumpet  call.  Having  through  force  of 
circumstances  had  something  to  do  with  the  introduction  of 
laboratory  physics  into  high  schools  and  academies,  I  was  not 
unwilling  to  leave  all  the  labor  and  all  the  glory  of  this  further 
movement  to  others.  When,  with  certain  other  teachers,  I 
appeared  by  invitation  before  the  Cambridge  School  Board  in 
1892,  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  feasibility  of  teaching  physics 
in  grammar  schools,  I  spoke  in  favor  of  the  lecture-table 
method  of  instruction  rather  than  the  method  of  individual 
laboratory  work  by  the  pupils. 

A  very  few  days,  however,  of  real  consideration  brought  me 
to  a  different  view,  and  presently  I  invited  the  grammar- 
school  teachers  of  Cambridge  to  the  Harvard  Physical  Labora- 
tory, and  indicated  to  them,  with  the  apparatus  before  them, 
certain  experiments  which  were,  in  my  opinion,  suitable  for 
their  pupils,  experiments  requiring  a  considerable  degree  of 
accuracy  in  weighing  and  other  measurements. 

I  must  confess  that  my  growing  zeal  for  the  teaching  of 
physics  in  grammar  schools  did  not  arise  entirely  from  an 
interest  in  these  schools.  I  was  convinced  that  high  schools 
and  even  colleges  are  doing  some  work  in  laboratory  physics 
that  is  better  suited  to  the  tastes  and  capacities  of  boys  of 
fourteen  years.  If  a  young  man  entering  college  has,  for 
instance,  never  learned  and  practiced  the  ordinary  simple 
rmethods  of  determining  specific  gravities,  it  is  well  that  he 
rshould  give  a  little  time  to  such  work,  but  it  is  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  he  will  bring  to  the  task  that  keen  and 
unquestioning    interest    that    would    have    been    natural   to 
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him  in  the  presence  of  the  same  opportunities  several  years 
earlier. 

At  the  instance  of  President  Eliot  and  of  Professor  Hart, 
who,  as  a  member  of  the  School  Board,  has  been  extremely 
energetic  and  effective  in  bringing  about  these  changes  of  the 
grammar-school  course  now  taking  place  in  Cambridge,  I 
undertook  to  give  during  the  academic  year  1892-93  a  course 
of  experimental  physics  for  the  Cambridge  grammar-school 
teachers,  at  the  expense  of  Harvard  University  and,  for  the 
most  part,  with  the  college  apparatus.  I  thus  became  a  part 
of  the  "Cambridge  experiment,"  and  this  is  my  excuse  for 
appearing  again  before  the  readers  of  this  Review. 

I  began  work  last  October  with  a  class  of  twenty-two  teach- 
ers, chosen  from  more  than  twice  that  number  of  volunteer 
candidates  from  the  Cambridge  schools.  With  one  or  two 
exceptions,  the  members  of  this  class  did  not  teach  physics 
last  year.  They  were  preparing  for  the  campaign  of  1893-94. 
Whatever  may  have  been  their  feelings  and  opinions  concern- 
ing the  course  laid  out  for  them,  I  must  give  them  the  highest 
commendation  for  the  earnestness,  intelligence,  and  good 
humor  with  which  they  did  their  part.  In  good  weather  and 
bad  weather  they  appeared  with  great  regularity  for  the 
weekly  exercise  from  eight  to  ten  o'clock  Saturday  morning, 
and  I  have  never  had  a  more  inspiriting  class. 

The  general  order  of  proceeding  was  as  follows:  i.  Laying 
out  the  work  of  the  day  and  distributing  the  apparatus; 
2,  performance  of  the  exercise  by  the  class  under  the  active 
supervision  of  the  instructor;  3,  discussion  of  results,  magni- 
tude of  errors,  etc.,  the  numerical  results  obtained  by  the 
various  members  of  the  class  being  written  upon  the  black- 
board for  this  purpose.  This  discussion,  coming  while  the 
work  was  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  class,  was  followed 
with  lively  interest  and  apparent  profit. 

Before  I  began  work  with  the  teachers'  class,  some  of  my 
advisers  thought  I  had  better  not  attempt  to  lay  out  and 
present  a  course  suitable  for  grammar  schools,  but  labor  for 
the  general  enlightenment  of  the  teachers,  leaving  to  them,  or 
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to  others  more  familiar  than  myself  with  grammar-school 
work,  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  exercises  for  their 
pupils.  I  did  not  present  things  exactly  as  I  think  they 
should  be  presented  to  grammar-school  pupils.  I  did  not  try 
to  do  so,  but  I  did  try  to  select  exercises  suitable  for  such 
pupils  and  to  present  them  to  my  class  with  great  definiteness. 
It  is  highly  desirable  that  teachers  should  know  many  things 
they  do  not  have  to  give  to  their  pupils,  but  it  is  of  the  first 
importance  that  they  should  know  well  the  things  they  do 
have  to  give.  I  therefore  made  the  class  exercises  my  chief 
concern,  and  think  the  course  would  have  been  far  less  satis- 
factory than  it  was,  had  I  done  otherwise ;  but  if  I  were  to  go 
over  the  ground  again,  I  should  probably  give  rather  more 
attention  than  I  did  give  to  the  applications  and  illustrations 
of  these  exercises.  For  instance,  several  exercises  in  succes- 
sion upon  density  and  specific  gravity  should  not  be  left  to 
stand  entirely  upon  their  own  merits.  They  should  be  accom- 
panied by  lecture-table  demonstrations  of  the  elementary  laws 
of  pressure  in  liquids  and  gases,  and  by  explanations  of  the 
curious  and  paradoxical,  though  really  simple,  phenomena 
so  familiar  in  hydrostatics.  Every  class  exercise  should  be 
accompanied  by  some  interesting,  preferably  very  simple, 
illustrative  experiment.  Such  diversions  are  to  the  main  body 
of  the  work  what  butter  is  to  bread.  The  most  zealous  teach- 
ers are  liable  to  forget  this,  and  to  bear  so  long  and  strenu- 
ously on  what  they  consider  the  matters  of  fundamental 
importance,  as  to  have  neither  time  nor  energy  for  showing 
their  pupils  how  the  work  which  they  are  doing  is  related  to 
the  experience  of  their  daily  lives. 

At  the  end  of  the  course  I  was  asked  to  prepare  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Cambridge  School  Board  a  list  of  experiments 
for  the  work  of  the  grammar  schools  during  the  year  1893-94. 
This  I  did  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Warner,  the  teacher  of 
physics  in  the  Cambridge  English  High  School,  who  had  dur- 
ing the  year  1892-93  been  co-operating  with  Mr.  F.  S.  Cutter 
in  some  very  encouraging  laboratory  teaching  of  physics  in 
the  grammar-school  of  which  Mr.  Cutter  is  the  master.     With 
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few  exceptions,  the  experiments  of  this  list  were  performed  by 
the  class  of  grammar-school  teachers  during  the  year  just  past. 
The  list,  which  will  presently  be  given,  was  accepted  by  the 
school  board  and  constitutes  a  part  of  the  regular  grammar- 
school  programme  for  the  current  year.  Certain  peculiarities 
of  this  scheme  of  work  will  be  noted  briefly. 

In  the  first  place,  it  contains  no  exercises  in  mensuration 
pure  and  simple.  The  reason  for  this  omission  is  that  a  course, 
in  empirical  geometry  is  already  established  in  the  same 
schools  that  are  to  take  up  this  physics  course.  Again,  the 
hst  includes  no  experiments  in  heat,  sound,  or  electricity  and 
magnetism.  Quantitative  work  in  these  branches  of  physics 
is,  in  my  opinion,  too  difficult,  or  requires  too  expensive 
apparatus,  for  its  successful  adoption  by  grammar  schools  at 
present. 

The  division  of  the  Hst  into  required  exercises  and  optional 
exercises  is  intended  to  avoid,  on  the  one  hand,  the  danger  of 
prescribing  too  much,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  danger  of 
providing  too  little  work  for  the  first  year's  performance.  As 
adopted  by  the  Cambridge  School  Board  the  required  exer- 
cises and  the  optional  exercises  were  placed  in  separate  groups, 
but  in  the  presentation  now  to  be  made  it  seems  best  to 
arrange  and  number  the  exercises  as  if  all  of  them  were  to 
be  done. 

1.  Volume  of  a  solid  by  overflow  of  water  from  a  vessel 
filled  before  the  immersion  of  the  solid. 

2.  Weight  of  a  cubic  centimeter  of  wood  by  measuring  and 
■weighing  a  block  of  rectangular  or  other  convenient  shape. 

3.  Specific  gravity  of  wood  by  flotation.  [It  was  my  expec- 
tation that  this  exercise  would  be  preceded  by  a  lecture-table 
experiment  showing  that  a  floating  body  displaces  its  own 
weight  of  water.  I  find,  however,  that  this  preliminary  exper- 
iment is  perfectly  practicable  for  the  pupils  themselves.] 

4.  Demonstration  of  the  principle  of  Archimedes. 

5.  Specific  gravity  of  a  solid  that  sinks  in  water. 

6.  Specific  gravity  of  wood  by  immersion  with  a  sinker  in 
water.     [I  should  hesitate  to  prescribe  this  exercise,  had  it  not 
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been  successfully  performed  by  Mr.  Cutter's  class  during  the 
year  just  passed.] 

7.  Specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  by  specific-gravity  bottle. 

8.  Specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  by  loss  of  weight  of  a  solid 
immersed  therein. 

9.  The  straight  lever. 

[This  should  be  followed  by  lecture-table  experiments  with 
pulleys.  Suitable  apparatus  for  such  experiments  is  hardly 
available  for  each  member  of  a  class,  unless  the  apparatus 
designed  for  Exercise  12,  which  is  optional,  is  provided.] 

10.  Experiment  upon  the  center  of  gravity  of  an  irregular 
body  and  the  influence  of  its  weight  when  it  is  used  as  a  lever. 

11.  Parallelogram  of  forces.     {Optional^ 

12.  The  inclined  plane:  force  applied  parallel  to  the  incline.. 
{Optional>j 

13.  The  inclined  plane:  force  applied  parallel  to  the  base.. 
{Qptional^j 

14.  Experiments  upon  friction :  influence  of  area  of  contact 
and  influence  of  pressure.     {Optional^ 

15.  Laws  of  the  simple  pendulum. 

16.  Images  in  a  plane  mirror. 

[The  work  should  include  a  study  of  the  phenomena  of  two 
plane  mirrors  placed  at  right  angles  with  each  other,  which 
will  lead  to  an  understanding  of  the  kaleidoscope.] 

17.  Images  in  a  cylindrical  mirror.     {Optional^ 

[This  exercise  makes  use,  with  some  variations,  of  a  device 
recommended  by  Professor  J.  F.  Woodhull  of  New  York.] 

18.  Index  of  refraction  of  water.  [This  is  accomplished  by 
a  method  which  avoids  the  use  of  a  prism  and  gives  very 
satisfactory  results.] 

19.  Focal  length  of  a  lens. 

20.  Law  of  conjugate  foci  of  a  lens. 

21.  Shape  of  the  image  (real)  of  a  straight  object  as  formed 
by  a  simple  lens. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  whole  of  each  exercise  undertaken, 
except  Number  11,  should  be  done  by  each  pupil  alone,  and  I 
have  prepared  a  list  of  apparatus,  consisting  of  about  thirty 
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articles,  which,  if  placed  at  the  disposal  of  each  pupil,  will 
make  this  possible.  The  cost  of  this  set  of  apparatus,  for  all 
the  exercises,  required  and  optional,  will  be  not  far  from  five 
dollars.  If  the  classes' are  divided  for  laboratory  work  into 
squads  of  sixteen,  which  the  experience,  already  alluded  to,  of 
Mr.  Cutter  during  the  past  year,  seems  to  prove  practicable, 
the  sum  of  eighty  dollars  should  make  ample  provision  for  the 
working  apparatus  of  the  class.  The  only  articles  in  the  list 
that  will  be  at  all  difficult  to  provide  are  the  inclined  plane 
and  the  roller  which  goes  with  it,  and  these  two  articles  are 
likely  to  cost  nearly  as  much  as  all  the  others  together.  A 
good  deal  of  apparatus  for  the  teachers'  class  was  made  last 
year  at  the  Cambridge  Manual  Training  School,  and  manu- 
facturers of  apparatus  will  find  that  a  high  standard  of  work- 
manship  has  been  set  for  them  in  this  inclined-plane  apparatus- 
by  Mr.  Sweet  of  that  school,  who  gave  his  labor  and  thought 
freely  to  carry  out  and  improve  upon  the  designs  which  I 
placed  before  him.  It  will  be  found,  I  think,  that  apparatus- 
must  be  not  only  simple  but  well  made,  in  order  to  prove  satis- 
factory in  the  hands  of  pupils  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years. 

For  a  laboratory  section  of  sixteen  pupils  I  should  recom- 
mend two  substantial  tables,  each  10  feet  long,  3>^  feet  wide,, 
and  about  38  inches  tall.  Each  table  should  be  provided  with 
two  horizontal  bars  running  from  end  to  end,  set  in  about  8 
inches  from  the  edge  and  capable  of  adjustment  at  various 
heights  from  i  foot  to  3>^  feet  above  the  table  top.  A  shelf  2- 
feet  wide  running  from  end  to  end  of  each  table,  about  20 
inches  above  the  floor,  is  a  very  convenient  receptacle  for  ap- 
paratus not  in  use.  These  tables  should  be  placed  in  a  well- 
lighted  room  about  15  feet  by  20  feet  or  larger,  in  which  there 
should  be  a  water  tap  and  a  sink.  No  water  pipes  nor  gas. 
pipes  need  come  to  the  tables. 

I  think  that  two  hours  per  week  for  one  year — seventy-two 
hours,  let  us  say— may  well  be  spent  upon  the  exercises  of 
this  course  and  the  discussions,  illustrations,  and  applications 
which  should  accompany  it,  less  than  one-half  this  time  being 
given  to  the  laboratory  work  proper. 
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Of  the  teacher's  time  it  is  likely  that  a  class  of  forty-eight, 
three  squads  of  sixteen  for  laboratory  work,  would  take  four 
or  five  hours  a  week,  not  including  the  time  spent  in  prepara- 
tions for  laboratory  work  and  in  the  correction  of  written 
work,  which  might  be  as  much  more.  Would  that  every 
teacher  might  count  on  the  services  of  a  thoroughly  unedu- 
cated but  bright  and  willing  janitor  to  lighten  the  mechanical 
labor  of  such  an  undertaking !  But  that  is  a  hope  for  the  dim 
future. 

One  argument  occasionally  urged  against  the  introduction 
of  physics  into  grammar  schools  seems  to  me  capable  of  being 
turned  the  other  way.  It  is  that  the  pupils  do  not  show  a 
vigorous  grasp  of  the  things  they  already  study.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  sometimes  they  are  studying  the  wrong  things, 
that  they  would  do  better  with  concrete  objects  to  work 
upon?  Does  not  the  ordinary  routine  of  a  class  room,  pur- 
posely varied  as  it  is  in  good  schools  nowadays,  yet  have  a 
tendency  to  lull  the  pupil  into  a  state  of  inattention  and  partial 
unconsciousness — a  state  like  that  wherein  we  stand  upon  the 
seashore  and  do  not  hear  the  waves? 

Edwin  H.  Hall 

Harvard  University 


IV 

RECENT  SCHOOL   LEGISLATION  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Two  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  in  the  pages  of  this 
Review  to  summarize  a  few  of  the  more  important  enact- 
ments of  our  State  legislatures  affecting  educational  interests. 
The  difificulty  of  preparing  such  a  n'siimd  was  there  pointed 
out,  and  any  more  ambitious  aim  on  the  writer's  part  than  to 
discuss  such  legislation  in  its  most  general  and  obvious  phases 
was  fully  disclaimed.  Now,  as  then,  it  must  be  admitted  at 
the  start  that  no  complete  digest  of  recent  school  laws  can  be 
given  in  such  an  article  as  this.  The  most  that  can  be  done 
is  to  select  for  treatment  certain  laws  which  seem  to  have 
special  importance  as  representing  tendencies  and  movements 
of  more  than  local  dimensions.' 

Perhaps  the  most  important  change  of  the  year  in  any  State 
school  system  was  the  abolition  of  school  districts  in  Maine. 
It  was  provided  that  the  towns  should  take  possession  of  all 
school  buildings  and  property,  and  determine  the  number  and 
location  of  schools  on  the  recommendation  of  school  commit- 
tees. Union  schools  may  be  maintained  by  adjoining  towns. 
Furthermore,  the  inhabitants  of  any  part  of  a  town  may  main- 
tain a  free  high  school.  An  exception  is  made  of  school 
districts  organized  with  special  powers  by  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture. Such  districts  may  retain  their  organization.  They  are 
to  be  supported  from  the  common  school  funds  of  the  town, 
receiving  such  a  portion  as  the  school  committees  of  the  town 
shall  determine.     This  act  is  to  take  effect  March  i,  1894. 

As  regards  school  buildings,  California  requires  all  plans  to 

*  In  Idaho,  South  Dakota,  and  Texas,  codifications  of  all  statutes  relating  to 
school  management  were  made  last  winter.  Last  year  the  same  thing  was  done  in 
Utah.  It  is  a  great  help  to  strangers  as  well  as  to  citizens,  in  looking  up  partic- 
ular points  in  the  school  systems  of  the  various  States  and  Territories,  to  find  these 
revisions,  brought  down  to  date  and  usually  systematically  arranged. 
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be  submitted  to  the  county  superintendent  for  approval, 
except  in  cities  having  boards  of  education.  Connecticut  has 
taken  measures  to  secure  more  thorough  attention  on  the  part 
of  school  ofificers  to  matters  of  ventilation,  lighting,  and  gen- 
eral sanitary  condition.  The  local  boards  of  health  are  also- 
granted  special  powers  in  the  premises. 

In  the  previous  article,  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  new  State  of  Wash- 
ington, by  its  constitution,  restricts  investments  of  school 
funds  to  national,  State,  county,  and  municipal  bonds.  The 
legislature  at  its  last  session  proposed  an  amendment  permit- 
ting investment  in  school  district  bonds  also. 

In  New  York  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  may 
now  withhold  from  any  district  disobeying  his  decision,  order, 
or  regulation,  that  district's  share  of  the  public  money.  To 
entitle  a  district  to  its  quota,  school  must  have  been  kept  160 
days  inclusive  of  legal  holidays  and  exclusive  of  Saturdays. 
Alabama  extends  school  privileges  to  persons  paying  local  or 
special  school  tax  on  real  estate,  whether  residents  or  not. 
Attendance  at  two  different  public  schools  during  the  same 
school  year  is  prohibited.  Provision  is  made  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  children  in  townships  where  less  than  the  requisite 
number  reside.  Connecticut  will  hereafter  furnish  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  the  nearest  school  when  the  school  of  the 
district  has  been  discontinued.  Maine  fixes  the  school  age  at 
five  to  twenty-one,  and  offers  instruction  at  any  school  in  the 
State  to  children  living  at  light  stations.  Truant  officers  are 
required,  when  notified  by  a  teacher  that  a  pupil  is  irregular  in 
attendance,  to  arrest  and  take  such  a  pupil  to  school  when 
found  truant.  South  Carolina  has  extended  the  permissible 
age  of  attendance  to  twenty-one  years. 

The  compulsory  attendance  law  of  Illinois,  a  counterpart  of 
the  Wisconsin  Bennett  law,  having  survived  the  latter  two 
years,  has  at  last  been  repealed.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
this  law  roused  much  animosity  in  the  State  because  it 
attempted  to  discriminate  against  certain  schools  in  which  the 
elementary  branches  were  not  taught  in  the  EngHsh  language. 
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In  other  respects  the  law  of  1889  ^^''^s  ^^^  objectionable.  As  a 
compulsory  attendance  law,  the  substitute  for  it  which  was 
passed  by  the  last  Illinois  Legislature  is  doomed  to  failure.  It 
requires  all  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  to 
attend  school  sixteen  weeks  in  each  year,  twelve  of  v/hich 
must  be  consecutive.  Boards  of  school  directors  may  appoint 
truant  oflficers  to  enforce  this  regulation,  but  this  depends 
wholly  on  the  disposition  of  the  boards.  There  is  no  other 
provision  in  the  law  to  secure  compliance  with  its  require- 
ments. The  Wisconsin  law  of  1891  should  be  more  effective 
than  this,  since  it  makes  it  the  duty  of  school  ofBcers  to  prose- 
cute ofTenses,  and  imposes  a  definite  penalty  for  neglect  to  so 
prosecute.  The  Rhode  Island  compulsory  law  is  amended 
by  lengthening  the  period  of  regular  day-school  attendance  to 
eighty  full  school  days,  and  while  not  lawfully  employed  to 
labor  at  home  or  elsewhere,  children  must  attend  all  the  time 
that  public  schools  are  in  session.  Attendance  at  approved 
private  schools  is  accepted  as  equivalent.  Such  schools  can  be 
approved  by  school  boards  only  when  they  keep  an  attend- 
ance record  on  State  blanks,  and  furnish  a  statement  of  the 
attendance  of  any  pupil  for  any  specified  time  to  the  school 
committee.  No  child  from  ten  to  fifteen  shall  be  employed 
in  a  factory  who  does  not  present  a  certificate  t)f  school 
attendance.  Connecticut  provides  for  the  opening  of  evening 
schools  in  towns  or  school  districts  of  ten  thousand  inhabit- 
ants. No  child  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  who  cannot  read  and 
write  shall  be  employed  unless  he  can  produce  a  certificate  of 
consecutive  attendance  at  an  evening  school.  Such  schools 
are  to  receive  public  money,  and  small  towns  may  establish 
them  by  vote  at  town  meeting.  Massachusetts  permits  all 
cities  and  towns  having  free  evening  schools  to  employ  lectur- 
ers on  natural  science,  history,  and  related  subjects,  and  to 
provide  lists  of  titles  and  authors  of  books  in  the  local  public 
libraries  on  the  subject-matter  of  such  lectures. 

In  several  States  the  kindergarten  has  lately  been  adopted 
into  the  public-school  system.  Vermont  now  authorizes  the 
school  directors  of  any  town   to  establish  a  kindergarten  for 
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children  under  five  years  of  age.  A  new  Colorado  law  permits 
any  school  district  in  the  State  to  maintain  a  kindergarten, 
but  it  must  be  supported  by  the  special  school  fund,  no 
change  being  made  in  the  apportionment  of  the  common  fund. 
Children  between  three  and  six  are  to  be  admitted.  The  work 
is  to  be  under  the  public-school  system,  governed  by  school 
directors.  Teachers  must  be  graduates  of  some  kindergarten 
institute,  or  pass  an  examination  directed  by  the  kindergarten 
department  of  the  State  normal  school.  New  York  now  per- 
mits kindergartens  to  be  maintained  in  cities  and  villages  from 
the  public-school  funds.  No  child  under  four  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted. Teachers  are  to  be  licensed  in  the  same  way  as  other 
public-school  teachers.  The  attendance  of  children  under  five 
is  to  be  reported  separately,  and  not  counted  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  public  money. 

The  text-book  question  has  been  prominent  for  several  years 
in  many  of  the  States.  During  the  present  year  the  State 
contract  system  has  been  adopted  by  Idaho,  Oregon,  and 
South  Carolina.  Minnesota,  on  the  other  hand,  has  aban- 
doned the  State  system  after  a  trial  of  fifteen  years. 

Each  district  in  that  State  now  makes  official  contracts  for 
books.  The  State  superintendent  merely  furnishes  the  lists  of 
books  and  prices  filed  by  publishers,  to  the  officers  of  each  dis- 
trict. The  question  of  free  text-books  may  be  submitted  to 
the  voters  of  any  district.  In  Indiana,  under  the  contract 
system,  it  is  now  made  the  duty  of  township  trustees  to  sell 
books  to  all  dealers  applying  therefor,  with  a  deduction  of  ten 
per  cent,  from  the  contract  price.  Half  of  this  deduction  is  to 
be  borne  by  the  contractor,  and  half  by  the  school  corporation. 
Such  sales  must  be  reported  to  the  county  superintendent, 
and  dealers  are  required  to  make  statements  of  the  number  of 
books  on  hand.  This  new  provision  is  evidently  a  concession 
to  local  dealers.  California  still  maintains  her  unique  scheme 
of  compiling  and  publishing  text-books.  In  Pennsylvania  free 
text-books  must  hereafter  be  supplied  by  all  school  districts. 

'  See  article  by  Professor  J.  W.  Jenks  in  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  March, 
1891. 
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This  was  formerly  optional  with  the  school  officers.  "Other 
necessary  school  supplies"  are  included  in  this  requirement. 
Rhode  Island  also  adopts  the  free  text-book  system  for  the 
entire  State. 

Connecticut  requires  that  text-books  in  physiology  and 
hygiene  give  one-fifth  of  their  space  to  a  discussion  of  alcoholic 
drinks  and  narcotics,  and  their  effects  on  the  human  system, 
and  books  in  the  highest  grade  must  give  at  least  twenty  pages 
to  this  subject ;  but  when  such  matter  is  massed  at  the  end  of 
a  book,  such  a  book  is  not  considered  as  meeting  these 
requirements. 

Regulations  for  testing  the  qualifications  of  teachers  are 
being  made  more  and  more  stringent  in  nearly  all  the  States. 
In  Florida  and  Nevada,  uniform  State  teachers'  examinations 
have  recently  been  established.  In  Illinois,  State  certificates 
are  no  longer  to  be  granted  to  normal  graduates  without  exam- 
ination. California  has  instituted  two  grades  of  certificates — 
high  school  and  grammar.  County  boards  of  education  may 
grant  certificates  without  examination  to  graduates  of  any 
institution  in  the  United  States  which  the  State  board  has 
recommended  as  of  equal  rank  with  the  State  university,  when 
the  training  has  been  equivalent.  The  work  of  the  pedagogi- 
cal department  of  the  State  university  is  also  to  be  recognized 
in  the  granting  of  certificates.  Several  attempts  have  been 
made  to  define  by  statute  the  qualifications  which  a  college 
graduate  must  have  to  entitle  him  to  a  teacher's  certificate. 
In  Kansas  the  State  board  of  education  may  examine  the 
work  of  any  college  or  university  in  the  State,  and  finding  the 
requirements  equal  to  those  of  the  State  normal  school,  may 
accept  the  grading  of  graduates  on  subjects  in  their  course  in 
lieu  of  examinations  for  a  State  certificate.  Graduates  must 
be  examined,  however,  on  the  so-called  "professional"  subjects 
included  in  the  normal  course.  A  Michigan  law  of  the  last 
legislative  session  provides  that  the  State  board  of  education 
shall  grant  teachers'  certificates  without  examination  to  any 
person  who  has  received  a  bachelor's,  master's,  or  doctor's 
degree  from  any  college  in  the  State,  having  a  course  of  study 
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actually  taught  in  such  college  of  not  less  than  four  years  in 
addition  to  the  preparatory  work  necessary  for  admission  to 
the  University  of  Michigan,  and  in  addition  thereto,  a  course 
in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  of  at  least  one  college  year 
of  five  and  a  half  hours  per  week,  which  shall  have  been 
approved  by  the  board  of  education,  which  course  shall  have 
been  taken  b}''  such  person  who  shall  have  received  a  diploma 
therefor,  and  shall  include  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
applicant  by  the  college  granting  such  diploma  as  to  qualifica- 
tion and  fitness  for  teaching.  A  life  certificate  is  to  be 
granted  on  satisfactory  proof  of  successful  teaching  for  three 
years  in  the  schools  of  the  State.  Furthermore,  it  is  made  the 
duty  of  the  State  board  of  education  to  carefully  examine  any 
course  of  study  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  that  may  be 
submitted  to  it  by  the  trustees  of  any  college,  and,  if  satisfac- 
tory, to  furnish  such  trustees  with  a  written  certificate  of 
approval.  If  at  any  time  the  State  board  shall  conclude  that 
any  college  is  not  giving  such  instruction  as  shall  be  approved 
by  the  board,  notice  is  to  be  given  to  the  trustees  of  the  col- 
lege, and  thereafter  no  teacher's  certificates  shall  be  granted  the 
graduates  of  such  college  until  the  board  shall  be  satisfied  that 
proper  instruction  is  given. 

New  normal  schools  are  being  opened  from  year  to  year 
under  legislative  authority.  Four  are  now  supported  by  Con- 
necticut, the  new  State  of  Idaho  has  established  two,  and 
Washington  has  opened  one  in  addition  to  the  school  already 
in  existence.  In  Nevada  and  New  Mexico,  teachers'  insti- 
tutes have  been  systematically  organized. 

Washington  provides  buildings  for  her  new  State  university 
and  regulates  the  investment  of  funds  for  that  institution. 
Alabama  opens  a  State  industrial  school  for  white  girls. 
Branch  agricultural  schools  and  experiment  stations  have  been 
opened  in  Alabama  and  New  Mexico.  North  Dakota  has 
decided  on  the  location  of  her  State  school  of  forestry.  Mas- 
sachusetts follows  the  example  set  by  New  York  in  imposing 
a  penalty  for  the  fraudulent  advertising  of  academic  degrees. 

The  subject  of  educational  legislation  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
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missed  without  some  reference  to  the  free  library  movement, 
which  sustains  in  more  than  one  State  the  most  intimate  rela- 
tions with  the  work  of  the  public  schools.     The  appointment 
of  State  boards  of  library  commissioners  in  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire  has  been  followed  by  most  gratifying  results. 
It  is  the  duty  of  these  commissions  to  encourage  the  founding 
and  growth  of  libraries  in  the  small  towns.     They  are  to  advise 
in  the  selection  of  books  for  such  libraries,  and  to  apportion 
public  moneys  for  the  purchase  of  books.     Supervision  of  the 
public  libraries  of  New  York  is  intrusted  to  the  Regents  of  the 
university,  who  undertake   to  give  instruction,  through  the 
State  library  staff,  on  the  organization  and  administration  of 
such  libraries,  and   to    aid   localities  by  selecting  or   buying 
books  and  arranging  exchanges  and  loans.     The  Regents  also 
apportion  a  fund  for    free    libraries    throughout    the    State. 
Traveling  libraries  of  one  hundred  carefully  selected  volumes 
each  are  sent  out  from  Albany  at  frequent  intervals  to  public 
libraries,    and    to    communities     about    to    establish    them. 
Wholly  distinct  from  this  public  library  system  of  the  State  is 
the  system  of  school  libraries  managed  by  the  department  of 
public  instruction,  with  an  annual  appropriation  of  fifty-five 
thousand   dollars.     These  latter  are  hereafter  to  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  school  uses  and  to  be  purchased  with  such  uses 
distinctly  in  view.     Maine  and  Connecticut  have   this   year 
passed  laws  intended  to  extend  greatly  the  usefulness  of  pub- 
lic libraries  in  those  States.     The  former  State  offers  as  an 
annual  subsidy  to  every  town  or  city  maintaining  a  free  library 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  amount  expended  by  such  town  or  city 
for  that  purpose.     Towns  of  less  than  fifteen  hundred  inhabit- 
ants, having  no  free  public  library,  are  entitled  to  receive  from 
the  State  library  books  bought  for  the  purpose  to  ai  din  the 
formation  of  such  a  library,  such  donation  not  to  exceed  one 
hundred  dollars  in  value.     Librarians  may  receive  instruction 
at  the  State  library  in  cataloguing  and  other  matters  of  library 
administration.     In  Connecticut  the  State  board  of  education 
is  charged  with  the  appointment  of  a  public  library  committee 
to  advise  librarians  and  public-school  teachers  in  regard  to  the 
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selection  and  purchase  of  books,  cataloguing,  etc.  This  com- 
mittee is  further  authorized  to  expend  for  the  establishment  of 
a  free  public  library  in  any  town  not  already  provided  with 
one,  a  sum  not  to  exceed  the  amount  expended  by  the  town 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  dollars. 
All  of  this  sum  must  be  spent  for  books.  Both  laws  insist 
that  a  certain  sum  be  raised  by  the  local  community  before 
the  State  will  grant  its  aid,  either  in  the  form  of  money  or  of 
books.  They  provide,  however,  in  every  reasonable  way,  for 
the  encouragement  of  local  library  interest  and  enterprise  by 
the  State  government,  and  especially  seek  to  foster  such  inter- 
est and  enterprise  in  the  small  and  out-of-the-way  places, 
where  educational  advantages  are  chiefly  lacking.  From  this 
intelligent  action  on  the  part  of  the  New  England  States  and 
New  York,  looking  to  the  stimulation  and  wise  direction  of 
intellectual  tastes  and  cravings  everywhere  among  the  people 
of  those  commonwealths,  the  cause  of  education  must  surely 
gain  an  impetus  not  to  be  measured  by  the  dollars  and  cents 
appropriated. 

William  B.  Shaw 
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A  FOREIGNER'S  IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  CHICAGO 
EDUCATIONAL  CONGRESSES 

The  editor  of  the  Educational  Review  has  been  so  kind 
as  to  request  me  to  put  on  record  my  impressions  of  the  edu- 
cational congresses,  recently  held  in  Chicago  in  connection 
with  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  at  which  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  present  as  a  delegate  from  the  government 
of  the  French  Republic.  He  doubtless  thought  that,  though 
lacking  in  the  ability  which  I  discovered  in  the  work  of  my 
American  colaborers,  a  foreign  observer,  a  stranger  in  the 
country,  having  to  appreciate  the  vast  expanse  of  American 
pedagogic  ideas  displayed  at  the  congresses,  would  exhibit  in 
his  judgments  the  independence  and  perhaps  the  fresh  impres- 
sions of  a  European  discovering  a  new  world.  While  I  hope 
that  the  readers  of  the  Review  will  not  be  disappointed,  I 
must  beg  their  indulgence  for  an  article  written  in  haste  and 
in  the  course  of  a  journey  that  presented  on  every  hand 
objects  of  interest  to  occupy  my  thoughts  and  excite  my 
imagination. 

The  educational  congresses  of  Chicago  were  of  the  greatest 
importance,  because  of  the  diversity  of  the  questions  treated, 
and  because  of  the  number  of  educators  who  took  part,  as 
speakers  or  as  auditors.  President  Angell  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  who  played  there  a  brilliant  ro/e,  had  reason  to 
say:  "Never  before  has  there  been  such  a  revival  of  interest 
in  education  in  this  country."  And  the  meeting  has  been 
remarkable  also  in  that  it  continued  during  a  fortnight.  I  do 
not  know  whether  in  any  other  country  a  convention  for  the 
consideration  of  questions  interesting  surely,  but  serious  and 
heavy,  and  necessarily  a  little  monotonous,  could  be  continued 
for  fifteen  days.  The  American  educators  have  given  us 
there,  by  their  persistent  assiduity,  by  their  constancy  which 
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nothing  could  disturb,  a  fine  example.  Notice  that  the  meet- 
ings took  place  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening,  commencing 
daily  at  9  A.  M.,  or  even  earlier,  and  terminating  sometimes 
not  until  midnight.  Consider  that,  in  order  to  be  present,  one 
must  resist  all  the  seductions  of  the  great  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion, and  that,  notwithstanding  the  vast  dimensions  and  the 
construction  of  the  building  where  the  reunions  were  held,  the 
Memorial  Art  Palace,  the  heat  was  suffocating,  and  on  some 
days  intolerable. 

The  honor  of  the  success  of  the  congress  is  due  in  the  first 
place  to  the  enterprising  organizers,  to  those  who  prepared  the 
work,  arranged  the  programmes,  and  distributed  to  a  great 
number  of  different  sections  the  questions  to  be  discussed 
at  the  meetings;  to  those  also  who  during  the  sessions 
maintained  their  good  humor,  encouraged  others  to  begin 
speaking,  enriched  the  discussions  or  directed  them  with  an 
exquisite  courtesy  and  an  admirable  tact;  to  those  gentlemen 
especially  who  played  the  role  of  presiding  officers — Mr.  Charles 
C.  Bonney  in  the  first  congress,  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  in  the  second. 

There  was,  in  effect,  not  one  congress  but  two :  the  first 
which  lasted  from  July  17  to  July  26  and  which  had  been 
organized  specially  by  the  local  committee  of  Chicago;  the 
second,  which  continued  from  July  25  to  July  2%,  and  which 
took  place  under  the  direction  of  the  National  Association  of 
Education. 

Dr.  Harris,  the  commissioner  of  education  in  Washington, 
is  well  known  not  to  Americans  alone.  He  is  honored  and 
appreciated  by  foreigners,  particularly  in  France,  where  the 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  which  he  is 
chief,  are  read  and  studied  with  care.  I  shall  never  forget 
with  what  kindness  he  received  me  in  Washington,  and  I  recall 
with  pleasure  the  part  he  took  in  1889  in  the  educational 
congress  at  Paris.  I  had  the  honor  to  take  part  in  the  ap- 
plause that  greeted  his  appearance  upon  the  platform  in  the 
reunions  at  Chicago  and  that  accompanied  his  speeches. 

Mr.  Bonney,  on  the  other  hand,  was  unknown  to  me,  and  I 
do  not  think  his  name  seemed  very  familiar  to  the  teachers  of 
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America;  but  he  is  an  honored  citizen  of  Chicago,  although 
not  a  professional  teacher;  a  man  to  whom  no  question  con- 
cerning educational  matters  was  unfamiliar.  He  opened  and 
closed  the  meetings  with  great  dignity;  he  promoted  the 
acquaintance  of  the  divisions,  was  always  ready  to  speak,  and 
found  on  all  occasions  the  appropriate  word  to  say  under  the 
circumstances. 

This  I  should  say  is  one  of  those  general  qualities  which  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  to  notice  in  the  American  teachers 
whom  I  have  met ;  they  express  themselves  with  an  extraor- 
dinary  facility,  with  a  remarkable  abundance   of  words.     In 
France  it  is  not  rare  to  encounter  distinguished  men,  writers 
or  renowned  savants,  whose  elocution  is  painful  through  timid- 
ity or  some  other  cause.     In  America  it  is  not  so.     You  have 
there  either  the  gift  or  the  habit  of  speech.     Eloquence  is 
natural,  or  is  due  to  the  manner  of  education  or  the  constant 
opportunities  for  exercise  in  public  discourse.     I  particularly 
remarked  this  aptitude  to  express  strongly  and  vividly  one's, 
thought    in   the   discussions  which   followed   the   reading   of 
papers  prepared  at  leisure  by  one  and  another  member  of  the 
congress.     Formerly  in  meetings  of  this  kind,  when  the  speaker 
had  finished  reading  his  paper,  one  was  content  to  applaud  or 
pass  on  to  another  reading.     At  the  Chicago  congresses,  hap- 
pily, the  time  was  spent  in  a  different  way.     Thus  at  a  special 
meeting  concerning  the  psychology  of  the  child,  presided  over 
with  great  ability  by   Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  or  one  in  which 
Professor  Earl  Barnes  of  Leland  Stanford  University  read  an 
interesting  paper  entitled  "A  Study  of  Children's  Theology," 
speakers    followed    in    rapid  succession,    taking   up    the    sub- 
ject to  express  their  objections  or  to  make  known  their  per- 
sonal   observations,  and    it    was    necessary   for  the  president 
to   terminate   a   discussion   that  seemed  endless.     I    noticed: 
the  same   in  another  congress,  in  the  department  of  Educa- 
tional PubHcations,  where  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the 
venerable  Henry  Barnard,  the  editor  of  the  American  Journal 
of  Education,  and   in  which  I  had  myself  to  attempt  a  paper- 
upon  the  educational    journals  of    France.      Several  of    my 
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auditors  engaged  in  a  long  discussion,  among  others,  President 
James  Mac  Alister  of  Drexel  Institute  in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  C.  C. 
Rounds,  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Monroe ;  and  all  spoke  fluently,  showing 
.a  rare  ability  in  treating  the  question  at  issue  and  also  a  sym- 
pathy for  France  which  touched  me  deeply.  Neither  shall  I 
iorget  the  good  wishes  expressed  by  Mr.  Barnard  in  the  same 
jmeeting  when,  in  rendering  homage  to  the  achievements  of 
•my  country  during  the  last  twenty  years  in  reforming  our 
system  of  education,  he  declared  that  the  French  had  the 
ccourage  to  realize  and  put  into  practice  the  ideas  of  1789. 

At  the  Congres  de  V Exposition  Univcrselle  de  Paris  in  1889, 
the  questions  placed  upon  the  programme  were  strictly  lim- 
ited. There  were  only  three  in  the  congress  of  primary 
instruction,  and  five  in  the  congress  of  secondary  and  higher 
education.  At  Chicago,  the  method  followed  was  entirely 
different.  There  was  no  limitation.  All  questions  were  con- 
sidered. The  entire  field  of  education,  in  its  principles,  in  the 
underlying  psychology,  and  in  its  diverse  applications,  was  set 
before  the  congress  for  discussion.  And  the  record  of  the 
work  of  the  congress  when  published,  will  constitute  a  verita- 
ble  cncyclopt^die  pddagogiquc. 

This  method  without  doubt  had  its  objections.  The  greatest 
-was  that  the  members  were  obliged  to  separate,  and,  each 
according  to  his  aptitude  or  his  taste,  to  attend  the  special 
reunions  where  were  treated  particular  subjects.  One  wished 
to  be  everywhere  at  once,  and  that  was  impossible.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Chicago  method  had  its  advantages 
and  the  results  were  most  happy.  By  multiplying  the  ques- 
tions for  discussion  interest  was  excited,  the  attention  of 
a  greater  number  of  people  was  secured,  and  the  influence  of 
the  congress  was  extended  to  a  larger  body  of  educators.  At 
Chicago,  one  knew  in  advance  that  there  would  be  something 
for  all :  for  those  interested  in  universities,  in  colleges  and 
.academies,  in  normal  schools,  in  high  schools,  in  grammar 
:  schools  and  elementary  schools,  and  also  for  the  professors  of 
special  subjects,  for  those  engaged  in  manual  training,  in  art, 
;and    in    music.      Each  was  assured    that    for   his   scholastic 
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specialty  he  would  find,  in  one  or  another  of  the  different 
sections  of  a  congress  really  universal,  something  to  say  or,  at 
least,  something  to  learn. 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  congress  of 
Chicago  is  the  important    part  taken  in    it  by  women.     In 
France,   unhappily,  we  are  not  yet    accustomed    to  see    the 
feminine  element  play  a  role  so   important  in  public  discus- 
sions; and  I  shall  not  fail,  on  my  return  to  Europe,  to  cite,  as- 
a  model  for  the  women  of  France  to  follow,  the  example  set 
by  their  American  sisters.     The  women  were  everywhere :  in 
the  audience,  where  they  dominated  by  their  number,  atten- 
tive   and    thoughtful;    upon  the  stage,  where    their   elegant 
toilets  contrasted  agreeably  with  the  black  costumes  of  the- 
men,  bringing  by  their  presence  to  the  grave  discussions  I 
know  not  what  of  charm  and  of  grace.     And  among  the  fem- 
inine members  of  the  congress  there  were  not  only  instruct- 
resses, professors  of  every  degree   from  every   corner  of  the 
United  States,  who  came  at  the  call  of  professional  duty,  but 
there  were  also  women  of  the  world,  who  desired  to  testify  to- 
the  interest  that  educational  topics  awakened  in  their  minds, 
I    regretted    that    Mrs.    Potter    Palmer,    President    of    the 
Woman's  Branch  of  the  Auxiliary,  whose  name  was  inscribed 
upon  the  first  page  of  all  the  programmes,  did  not  find  the  time 
in  the  midst  of  her  numerous  occupations  to  make  at  least  one 
appearance  in   the  meetings  of  the  delegates.     The   foreign 
delegates  especially  had  a  lively  desire  to  greet  and  to  see  this 
distinguished  lady,  who  seemed  to  them  to  be  at  the  time  the 
queen  of  Chicago.     Failing  to  hear  the  president,  however,, 
they  heard  the  vice  president  of  the  Woman's  Branch,  Mrs, 
Charles  Henrotin,  and  they  applauded  when  she  said  among" 
other  excellent  things:  "Woman  is  the  link  between  the  child 
and  the  university,"  and  when  she  declared  as  an  accomplished 
fact  "the  advent  of  woman  in  the  educational  field."    I  do  not 
wish  to  wrong  the  men,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  women  had  a 
most  prominent  part  in  the  work  of  the  congresses.     I  desire 
to  mention,  at  least,  the  names  of  some  of  those  whose  com- 
munications were  especially  interesting  in   the  kindergarten 
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and  other  sections.  Mrs.  S.  B.  Cooper  of  California  treated 
the  pretty  subject,  "Every  Mother  a  Kindergartner."  Miss 
Angeline  Brooks  of  New  York  spoke  of  the  relations  of 
play  and  work;  Mrs.  Kate  Tupper  Galpin  of  Pasadena  spoke 
on  methods  of  teaching  ethics  in  schools,  and  Mrs.  Thane 
Miller  of  Cincinnati  discoursed  upon  the  education  of  girls. 
But  how  shall  I  mention  all  the  names?  At  least  let  me  not 
forget  Miss  Josephine  Locke  of  Chicago,  who,  with  so  much 
fascination  and  gentleness,  animated  by  her  words  and  pres- 
ence several  of  the  special  meetings.  This  is  certainly  one 
of  the  characteristic  traits  of  the  educational  reunion  of  the 
universal  exposition  of  1893 — the  development  of  the  role  of 
women  in  the  public  meetings.  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony 
remarked  in  one  of  the  meetings  that  she  recalled  the  fact  that 
women  teachers  were  not  allowed  to  speak  in  meeting  fifty 
years  ago.  "Aujourd'/mi"  she  added,  "women  are  asserting 
themselves  and  taking  their  place  in  every  department  of  the 
world's  Avork.  The  world  has  changed.  It  is  a  perfect  revo- 
lution !"  Happy  revolution !  Though  the  United  States  has 
presented  the  first  example,  yet  this  has  been  made  possible 
by  the  change  in  Europe,  where  women  are  now  engaged  more 
and  more  in  educational  work  and  are  invited  to  express  pub- 
licly their  sentiments  and  their  ideas  upon  education,  in  which 
they  excel  by  reason  of  their  tenderness  and  sympathy  for 
•children— qualities  in  which  they  have  an  incontestable 
superiority  over  men. 

It  is  assuredly  to  American  educators  that  should  be  attrib- 
uted the  greater  part  of  the  grand  success  of  the  congress  at 
Chicago.  But  the  foreign  delegates  were  there  in  great  num- 
ber; and  because  of  their  presence,  the  congresses,  and  indeed 
the  exposition  itself,  assumed  the  international  character  which 
the  organizers  desired  to  give  to  this  assembly  of  the  teachers 
of  the  world.  England,  Russia,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary, 
Italy,  Spain,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  France,  in  a 
word,  the  principal  European  states,  sent  representatives 
who  read  their  papers,  improvised  discussions,  and  took  part 
■in  the  proceedings    of    the    different    sections.      I  shall  not 
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attempt  to  write  here  all  the  names  of  these  foreign  envoys. 
I  recall  only  the  principal  ones,  those  whose  discourses  were 
the  most  remarkable  :  Dr.  Stephan  Waetzoldt,  general  commis- 
sioner in  charge  of  the  German  Imperial  exhibit,  who  took  for 
the  subject  of  his  communication  the  school  reform  in  Ger- 
many; Prince  Serge  Wolkonsky,  delegate  of  the  Russian 
Ministry  of  public  instruction,  who  spoke  with  great  eloquence 
of  the  progress  of  Russia  in  scholarship;  Professor  Bela 
Kr^csy,  delegate  from  Hungary,  who  discussed  the  special 
question  whether  algebra  or  geometry  should  come  first  in  the 
course  of  study  of  secondary  schools;  Professor  W.  Lager- 
stedt,  delegate  from  Sweden,  who  read  a  paper  on  the  public 
educational  system  of  Sweden  ;  Mme.  Fanny  Zampini-Salazar, 
delegate  from  Italy,  who  with  vivacity  and  eloquence  unfolded 
the  new  movement  in  the  Italian  universities. 

But  it  was  not  Europe  alone  that  was  represented  at 
Chicago.  Japan  and  Australia  had  their  delegates.  Miss 
Eliza  Ruhamah  Scidmore  from  Japan  presented  an  address 
before  the  congress  of  elementary  education  on  the  teaching 
of  geography.  Mr.  Sidney  Stott  from  Melbourne  read  a  paper 
on  stenography.  There  was  no  Chinaman  at  the  congress,  but 
he  was  not  unmentioned.  An  address  on  "The  Higher  Edu- 
cation in  China,"  by  John  Fryer,  was  among  the  most  interest- 
ing features. 

The  other  parts  of  North  America  and  South  America  were 
not  neglected.  Canada  sent  the  minister  of  public  instruction 
from  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Mr.  Ross,  and  Mr.  James  L. 
Hughes,  inspector  of  schools  in  the  City  of  Toronto.  From 
Chili  and  from  Uruguay  came  Dr.  Alberto  Gomez  Ruano, 
commissioner  in  charge  of  the  educational  exhibit  of 
Uruguay,  and  Don  J.  Abelardo  Nufiez,  general  inspector 
of  primary  instruction  in  Chili. 

Africa  alone,  the  "Dark  Continent,"  that  part  of  the  world 
which  in  ancient  times  was  most  advanced  in  civilization,  was 
unrepresented.  And  yet  that  is  not  quite  exact,  for  the  con- 
gress  had  as  one  of  its  members  M.  Benjamin  Buisson,  director 
of  the  College  Alaoni  of  Tunis.     It  is,  then,  the  entire  universe 
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which  responded  to  the  invitation  of  the  United  States,  and 
which,  by  its  haste  to  present  itself  in  Chicago,  testified  to  the 
large  place  that  the  American  Republic  rightfully  holds  in 
the  thought  of  humanity.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  calculate 
the  number  of  delegates  from  foreign  lands,  separated  from 
North  America  by  immense  distances,  who  were  present  at 
the  World's  Fair. 

Yet,  thanks  to  their  sojourn  of  several  days  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  that  city  became  for  the  time  being  the  center  of 
the  educational  world,  where  questions  the  most  general  and 
abstract  in  character  were  discussed.  Each  of  the  delegates 
had  the  opportunity  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  principal 
traits  of  the  scholastic  condition  of  each  of  the  civilized  coun- 
tries; and  anyone  having  the  gift  of  ubiquity,  and  able  to  be 
present  at  all  the  meetings,  might  have  made,  without  moving 
from  his  chair,  the  tour  of  the  pedagogical  world. 

I  may  be  permitted,  in  my  character  as  president  of  the 
French  delegation,  to  speak  with  some  fullness  of  the  participa- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  the  deliberations  of  the  congress. 
The  government  of  the  French  Republic  has  manifested  by 
the  number  of  its  envoys  the  interest  it  attaches  to  the  enter- 
prise undertaken  by  the  United  States  and  more  particularly 
by  the  State  of  Illinois.  Our  delegation  had  no  less  than 
eight  members:  M.  Steeg,  general  inspector  of  primary  educa- 
tion, director  of  the  Musee  Pedagogique  of  Paris,  appointed 
especially  to  organize  our  exhibit;  M.  Haller,  professor  of 
chemistry  at  the  University  of  Nancy ;  M.  Chevrillon,  professor 
of  the  English  language  and  criticism  at  the  University  of 
Lille;  M.  Buisson,  director  of  the  Normal  School  of  Tunis; 
Mile.  Dugard,  professor  at  the  Lydce  de  fillcs  Molibre  at  Paris; 
M.  Martin,  director  of  a  school  primaire  sup&ieure  at  Hirson  ; 
M.  Serrurier,  director  of  a  school  primaire  ^Idmentaire  at 
Havre,  and  lastly  myself,  who  had  the  honor  to  preside  over 
the  delegation. 

Except  M.  Steeg  and  M.  Haller,  all  the  members  of  the 
delegation  took  part  in  the  congress,  and  the  sympathetic 
reception  that  was  accorded  to  their  addresses  has  led  me  to 
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think  that  it  may  not  be  without  interest  to  the  readers  of 
this  anticle  to  find  here  a  brief  resume  of  their  different 
communications. 

M.  Chevrillon  spoke  on  several  occasions,  but  received  special 
notice  for  his  paper  upon  the  teaching  of  literature  in  the 
French  universities.  He  insisted  particularly  on  the  impor- 
tance of  the  study  of  the  English  language  and  literature, 
declaring  that  English  rather  than  German  literature  con- 
formed to  the  genius  and  aspirations  of  his  race.  The  Amer- 
icans applauded  vigorously  at  this  eulogy  of  the  English 
language,  and  the  Germans,  who  were  present  in  large  numbers, 
had  the  good  taste  to  smile  at  what  the  speaker  said  in  dis- 
paragement of  their  tongue. 

M.  Benjamin  Buisson,  who  is  not  unknown  to  the  American 
public,  from  the  fact  that  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  organ- 
izing the  educational  exhibit  at  the  Exhibition  of  New 
Orleans,  was  most  heartily  welcomed.  One  meeting  in  which 
he  appeared  was  that  of  elementary  instruction  presided  over 
by  General  Eaton.  M.  Buisson  read  a  paper  on  the  pro- 
gramme of  primary  studies  in  France,  showing  that  this 
programme  is  complete,  since  it  contains  all  the  essential 
branches,  and  also  all  the  accessory  branches  which  American 
educators  wish  to  have  introduced  into  the  curriculum  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  United  States.  M.  Buisson  likewise  did 
not  omit  to  express  the  wish  that  Prance  herself  might  profit 
by  the  example  set  by  America  in  her  laws  and  her  educa- 
tional reforms. 

Mile.  Dugard  represented  at  Chicago  the  new  education  in 
France,  since  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  secondary  instruc- 
tion for  young  women  is  no  farther  back  than  1880.  In 
consequence  of  the  novelty  of  the  subject,  and  also  of  her 
personal  qualities,  she  was  able  to  excite  in  her  auditors 
a  lively  interest.  Especially  was  this  the  case  when  she 
gave  a  general  account  of  the  organization  of  our  Lyc^cs 
for  young  women,  of  the  curriculum,  the  time  and  the 
division  of  studies,  and  the  spirit  of  our  education  for 
women,  and  entered  into  detail   on   several  matters,   for  ex- 
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ample  upon  the  study  of  ethics,  of  psychology,  of  law,  and  of 
living  languages. 

M.  Martin  spoke  upon  questions  connected  with  his  own 
work,  the  instruction  in  manual  training,  giving  an  account  of 
its  history  and  its  progress  in  France,  telling  in  what  schools 
and  in  what  manner  it  is  the  practice  to  work  in  iron  and  in 
wood.  He  also  presented  to  his  audience  a  statement  of  the 
organization  of  different  schools  for  the  professional  training 
of  the  professors  in  normal  schools  and  of  the  teachers  of  our 
schools  primairc.  He  explained  how  he  himself  learned  the 
English  language  according  to  the  system  now  adopted  of 
sending  to  England  some  teachers  chosen  from  among  the 
most  intelligent. 

These  different  communications  were  made  in  English  and 
thus  could  be  understood  and  enjoyed  by  all  in  the  audience. 
Such  was  not  the  case,  and  I  say  it  with  regret,  with  the 
addresses  made  by  the  president  of  the  delegation,  and  with 
that  of  M.  Serrurier.  The  latter,  however,  with  characteristic 
ability  gave  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  savings  boxes 
{caisses  d' e'pargne)  for  the  pupils,  which  have  been  in  existence 
in  his  own  school  since  1875.  Each  pupil  deposits  each  week 
several  sous,  thus  saving  the  money  that  would  otherwise  be 
wasted  in  useless  expenditures.  In  1892  the  sum  placed  in 
the  boxes  at  the  school  of  M.  Serrurier  amounted  to  26,663 
francs.  He  next  spoke  of  scientific  teaching  by  the  use  of 
photographs  and  views.  A  society  organized  at  Havre  in 
1880,  of  which  M.  Serrurier  is  the  very  efificient  secretary,  has 
propagated  all  over  France,  and  even  in  foreign  lands,  this 
■method  of  objective  teaching.  The  society  sends,  free  of 
charge,  to  all  who  ask  for  them  collections  of  views  that  have 
done  much  to  popularize  such  studies  as  natural,  history, 
geography,  art,  etc.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  society  has 
sent  out  as  many  as  4140  such  collections. 

The  French  delegates,  in  a  word,  did  what  they  could  to 
make  their  listeners  familiar  with  recent  changes  in  the  rtfginie 
J)(fdagogiqiic.  In  return,  they  have  observed  in  the  congresses 
at  Chicago  much  which  will  not  be  lost  for  France  and  by 
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^vhich  they  will  profit.  They  return  to  their  own  country,  satis- 
fied to  have  been  present  at  a  great  spectacle,  and  animated 
by  a  noble  emulation.  They  have  seen  the  marvelous  results 
of  liberty  and  of  tolerance.  With  admiration  they  have  wit- 
nessed with  what  knowledge,  with  what  a  realization  of  their 
social  importance,  with  what  wide  religious  toleration,  the  prob- 
lems of  education  are  studied  in  America.  The  congress  was 
opened  always  at  the  first  meeting  by  a  prayer,  in  which  some- 
times a  Protestant  and  sometimes  a  Catholic  clergyman  in- 
voked upon  the  assembly  the  blessing  of  Heaven. 

Finally,  as  I  had  the  honor  to  say  to  the  meeting  in  closing, 
we  carry  from  these  reunions  the  remembrance  of  the  cordial 
relations  that  have  been  established  between  us  and  our 
American  colaborers.  The  friendships  we  have  made  we  shall 
cultivate  by  correspondence  and  shall  not  allow  them  to  die 
out.  Meanwhile  we  promise  to  revive  them  at  the  approach- 
ing congress  of  the  exposition  wiiverselle  of  Paris  in  1900 — a 
congress  to  which  we  look  forward  as  a  rendez-voiis  of  our 
colleagues  in  America  and  to  which  we  welcome  them  in 
advance. 

Gabriel  Com  pay  re 
Academy  of  Poitiers, 

France 


VI 

EDUCATIONAL   EXHIBITS    AT    THE   COLUMBIAN 
EXPOSITION  (I) 

The  educational  exhibits  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  have 
been  inspected  and  studied  and  discussed  by  thousands  of 
people  during  the  past  five  months.  They  present  such  a 
wealth  of  material  to  illustrate  every  side  of  the  educational 
problem,  that  no  visitor,  whatever  his  previous  training,  or 
present  occupation,  can  fail  to  find  some  point  of  contact. 
One  sees  not  only  school-teachers  and  students  of  education, 
but  farmers,  mechanics,  merchants,  and  professional  men 
studying  them  closely. 

Naturally  the  work  of  the  new  education,  which  aims  to  pro- 
duce tangible  results  and  to  educate  through  a  process  of 
learning  by  doing,  is  far  easier  to  represent  than  the  older 
academic  work.  The  average  World's  Fair  visitor  passes  by 
an  exhibit  of  routine  common  school  work  because  it  is  not 
showy,  and  stops  at  exhibits  of  shop  work,  of  decorative 
design,  or  of  some  other  subject  in  which  tangible  results  have 
been  secured.  He  likes  to  find  evidences  that  education  pre- 
pares pupils  for  their  life  work,  and  enables  them  to  reach  a 
higher  place  in  the  industrial  order  than  they  could  otherwise 
attain.  He  is  likely,  however,  to  judge  exhibits  of  this  char- 
acter by  an  absolute  standard,  making  finish  and  accuracy  the 
tests,  and  ignoring  the  fundamental  ideas  of  manual  training: 
that  it  is  a  discipline  of  the  mind  through  the  hand,  and  that  the 
strength  of  the  reflex  influence — and  not  the  value  of  material 
products — is  really  the  measure  of  success. 

Another  class  of  visitors,  much  smaller  in  number  than  the 
first,  is  attracted  by  something  more  than  superficial  excel- 
lence. Having  a  general  knowledge  of  the  work  they  take  an 
intelligent  interest  in  it,  and  are  ready  to  examine  all  of  the 
exhibits  with  some  care,  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  educa- 
tional progress. 
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The  third,  and  by  far  the  most  important  class  of  visitors  to 
this  section,  is  composed  of  teachers  and  professional  educators. 
Never  before  have  the  teachers  in  this  country  had  such  an 
opportunity  to  study  a  large  and  representative  collection. 
Most  of  them  have  been  so  tied  down  to  work  in  a  narrow 
field  that  they  do  not  know  what  other  schools  are  doing. 
They  gather  at  the  Fair  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information 
which  gives  them  new  power  to  teach  successfully. 

The  educational  section  is,  however,  but  one  of  many  inter- 
esting features  of  the  Fair,  and  can  claim  only  a  small  part  of 
the  time  of  the  average  visitor.  It  is  therefore  necessary  for 
persons  interested  in  education  to  depend  mainly  on  published 
reports  for  their  knowledge  of  the  section  devoted  to  that  sub- 
ject. The  great  importance  of^educational  work  has  led  news- 
papers and  magazines  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  devote 
considerable  space  to  descriptions  of  the  exhibits  ;  but  most  of 
the  articles  have  merely  described  and  have  made  no  attempt 
to  compare  or  interpret.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable  that  there 
should  be  a  complete  record  of  the  contents  of  the  educational 
section,  together  with  a  comparative  -study  of  its  most  impor- 
tant features.  Fortunately  the  Exposition  authorities  have  pro- 
vided for  such  a  record  and  comparison,  by  appointing  competent 
experts  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  judge  the  educational  ex- 
hibits and  award  medals  and  prizes  for  the  best.  Their  report 
will  form  a  permanent  record  of  the  present  condition  of  edu- 
cation, as  far  as  it  is  shown  by  the  Exposition,  and  should  prove 
very  suggestive  and  helpful  to  teachers  everywhere. 

Since  the  work  of  describing  individual  exhibits  and  of  re- 
cording the  contents  of  the  educational  section,  as  a  whole, 
will  be  so  fully  done  by  others,  the  writer  of  the  present  series 
of  articles  will  not  attempt  to  do  either  of  these  thoroughly, 
but  will  simply  note  a  few  of  the  salient  features  of  educational 
work  as  shown  by  the  exhibits.  He  will  deal  broadly  with 
schools  of  every  sort,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university, 
without  attempting  to  enter  into  details  or  even  touch  upon 
those  parts  of  school  work  whose  exhibits  would  require  a 
minute  expert  examination. 
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After  discussing  such  general  topics  as  classification  and 
arrangement,  methods  of  installation  and  the  kind  of  exhibits 
shown  by  difTerent  schools,  he  will  describe  a  few  typical 
exhibits  from  the  fields  of  higher  education,  of  public  educa- 
tion, and  of  industrial,  technical,  and  special  education. 

The  official  classification  of  exhibits  is  very  comprehensive 
and  forms  the  basis  on  which  awards  will  be  made  by  the 
judges.  It  is  well  adapted  to  this  purpose,  but  does  not  fur- 
nish a  working  plan  that  could  be  followed  by  school  men  in 
preparing  exhibits. 

The  Exposition  authorities  did  not  intend  that  it  should  be 
used  in  that  way,  but  preferred  that  each  exhibitor  should  be 
left  free  to  prepare  and  arrange  his  exhibit  in  his  own  way, 
providing  he  should  conform  to  a  few  general  regulations. 

The  result  of  this  policy  is  a  display  that  has  many  original 
features,  and  represents  admirably  a  great  variety  of  schools^ 
but  lacks  the  one  characteristic  that  would  be  most  helpful  to- 
the  student  of  education — a  degree  of  uniformity.  Each 
foreign  nation,  each  of  the  United  States,  and  each  chartered 
or  private  institution  forms  an  independent  unit.  One 
groups  the  exhibits  according  to  subjects  of  study,  another 
according  to  school  grades,  and  a  third  on  geographical  lines. 
Some  show  the  best  work  they  have  done  during  the  current 
year,  and  others  during  a  series  of  years.  Some  send  a  few 
papers  from  a  large  number  of  schools,  and  others  a  large 
number  of  papers  from  a  few  schools.  Some  aim  to  give  a 
symmetrical  view  of  the  work  actually  done  by  pupils,  others 
of  the  work  that  ought  to  be  done  by  pupils ;  and  still  others 
make  no  attempt  at  symmetry,  but  show  whatever  will  attract 
the  eye,  even  if  it  has  little  or  no  educational  significance. 
Some  display  regular  school  work,  and  others  work  prepared 
for  this  occasion. 

Even  these  confusing  differences  might  not  annoy  the 
student  seriously,  if  he  could  recognize  them  on  sight ;  but 
this  he  cannot  always  do.  He  sees  an  exhibit  that  pleases  him, 
and  he  wants  to  know  what  it  represents  ;  what  is  the  age  and 
sex  of  pupils  and  their  previous  preparation  ;  the  position  of 
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the  subject  in  the  complete  course  of  study  ;  the  conditions 
under  which  the  exhibit  was  prepared  ;  the  amount  of  assist- 
ance given  by  the  teacher;  the  degree  to  which  the  exhibit  is. 
typical  of  the  average  work  of  a  large  number  of  pupils,  and 
so  on.  The  answers  to  some  of  these  questions,  especially 
those  concerning  age,  sex,  and  grade  of  pupils,  can  usually  be 
learned  from  the  exhibit ;  but  answers  to  others,  which  are 
quite  as  important  in  a  comparative  study,  are  almost  impos- 
sible to  obtain. 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  omit  a  great  many  attractive 
exhibits  from  this  discussion,  simply  because  the  schools  from 
which  they  were  sent,  have  made  no  provision  for  helping  the 
student  of  education  to  interpret  them. 

The  general  arrangement  of  educational  exhibits,  and  their 
distribution  through  many  different  buildings,  have  been  noted 
in  a  previous  article  in  this  Review.*  Since  it  was  written,, 
several  foreign  exhibits  have  been  added,  and  home  displays 
have  been  strengthened  and  improved.  The  more  important 
of  these  additions  will  be  noted  in  the  appropriate  place. 

Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  organization,  the  educational 
exhibits  may  be  grouped  under  five  heads : 

(i)  Individual  exhibits.  > 

(2)  Collective  exhibits. 

(3)  Institutional  exhibits. 

(4)  Commercial  exhibits. 

(5)  Active  exhibits. 

An  individual  exhibit  is  one  made  by  a  single  person  or 
school,  without  reference  to  what  is  shown  by  others.  It  may 
be  typical  of  an  important  class  of  schools,  or  it  may  be  an 
isolated  example  of  special  education. 

A  collective  exhibit  is  one  sent  by  a  number  of  similar 
institutions,  each  of  which  sinks  its  individuality  and  unites 
with  the  others  to  form  a  collection  of  work  typical  of  all. 
Nearly  all  the  public-school  exhibits  are  collective. 

An  institutional  exhibit  is  one  which  represents  a  system 
established  by  recognized    authority — usually  a  public-school 

'  Vol.  VI,  p.  74. 
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system.  A  very  good  example  of  this  is  the  exhibit  in  the 
IlHnois  building,  which  represents  the  educational  work  of  all 
kinds  maintained  by  public  taxation  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 
This,  of  course,  excludes  private  schools  and  all  chartered  in- 
stitutions not  controlled  by  the  State. 

A  commercial  exhibit  is  one  made  by  a  publisher  of  text- 
books or  a  manufacturer  of  educational  supplies.  His  motive 
is,  of  course,  to  sell  his  goods ;  but  he  knows  that  the  most 
effective  way  to  do  this  is  to  arrange  the  exhibit  so  that  its 
educational  value  is  apparent  at  a  glance.  One  of  the  best 
examples  of  this  group  is  the  Prang  exhibit,  which  contains  a 
series  of  cards  representing  a  model  four  years'  course  in 
drawing,  color,  and  form-study. 

An  active  exhibit  is  a  model  school  in  actual  operation. 
There  are  several  at  the  Exposition  which  will  be  described  in 
a  subsequent  article. 

On  account  of  the  infrequency  of  great  expositions,  the 
teachers  of  this  country  have  seldom  been  called  upon  to 
exhibit  their  work  on  a  large  scale  for  the  benefit  of  the 
general  public.  Frequently,  educational  exhibits  are  prepared 
for  teachers'  gatherings ;  but,  as  a  rule,  these  represent  only 
single  schools  or  groups  of  schools,  and  are  intended  for  the  use 
of  persons  who  are  already  somewhat  familiar  with  the  work 
represented. 

An  international  educational  exposition  requires  a  different 
preparation,  aiming  as  it  does  to  illustrate  all  departments  of 
educational  work  in  such  a  way  that  the  ordinary  visitor  may 
study  and  compare  them  with  ease.  Among  the  great  numbers 
of  visitors,  few  are  experts  on  any  considerable  part  of  the 
exhibit. 

The  majority  are  people  who,  although  interested  in  educa- 
tional work,  are  not  familiar  with  its  practical  details ;  who,  in 
order  to  understand  what  the  exhibit  represents,  need  all  the 
assistance  that  careful  arrangement,  plain  labels,  and  well- 
informed  custodians  can  supply. 

The  result  of  this  lack  of  familiarity  with  expositions  is  that 
many  schools  have  not  used  the  best  methods  in  preparing  and 
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installing  their  exhibits.  In  fact  the  greater  part  of  the 
methods  and  devices  used  this  year  were  invented  by  individual 
exhibitors  to  meet  necessities  as  they  arose,  and  were  not 
available  for  adoption  by  others  until  after  the  Exposition 
opened.  Some  are  very  ingenious  and  will  undoubtedly  be 
retained  as  useful  aids  at  subsequent  expositions. 

A  number  of  schools  have  succeeded  in  making  their 
exhibits  exceedingly  attractive.  They  accomplish  this  in 
various  ways.  Some  use  their  space  as  a  room — carpet  the 
floor,  line  the  walls  with  stufT  that  forms  a  pleasing  back- 
ground for  pictures,  and  cover  the  whole  with  a  ceiling  of  thirt 
white  cloth.  They  put  in  substantial  oak  furniture,  tables^ 
bookcases,  chests  of  drawers,  and  comfortable  chairs,  and 
arrange  the  wall  exhibits  in  such  a  way  that  they  attract  even 
the  casual  observer.  Some  schools  add  other  artistic  features :. 
it  may  be  a  bust  of  the  founder,  a  relief  model  of  the  campus,, 
or  a  collection  of  portraits  of  celebrated  professors  and  alumni- 
This  room  arrangement  is,  however,  exceptional. 

Nearly  all  of  the  exhibitors  divide  their  space  into  alcoves^ 
cover  the  walls  with  drawings  and  specimens  of  school  exercises,, 
and  place  bound  volumes  of  pupils'  work  on  tables  ranged, 
along  the  wall. 

Among  the  show  cases  used,  there  are  many  different  kinds  _- 
glass-covered  frames  hung  on  the  walls  and  filled  with  pictures 
or  other  flat  exhibits ;  ordinary  show  cases  supported  by  legs 
or  by  a  case  of  drawers  or  a  cupboard  ;  and  large  upright  glass 
cases,  in  which  are  suspended  glass  shelves  to  hold  exhibits. 
There  are,  also,  several  varieties  of  wing  frames.  One  consists 
of  an  iron  upright  supporting  a  number  of  glass-covered  wings. 
that  swing  on  hinges.  This  is  rather  heavy  and  clumsy  and' 
takes  up  a  great  deal  of  room.  Modifications  of  this,  fitted 
with  only  half  the  number  of  wings,  are  used  against  the  wall. 
The  kind  of  wing-frame  that  seems  best  adapted  to  its  purpose 
is  that  used  for  the  New  Jersey  public-school  exhibits.  It  is ; 
an  upright  wooden  case  about  six  inches  deep.  In  front  is  a: 
glass-covered  door,  which  is  usually  kept  closed  to  protect  the; 
contents  from  dust.     This  door  is  arranged  to  hold  a  few  speci- 
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mens  of  the  work  with  which  the  case  is  filled.  Inside  are 
a  number  of  light,  strong  oak  wings  hung  on  separate  hinges. 
Each  can  be  detached  easily,  without  disturbing  the  others. 
By  a  simple  arrangement  of  grooves,  the  exhibits,  mounted  on 
cardboards  of  uniform  size,  slip  in  and  out  of  the  frames  very 
easily.  Such  cases  as  these  increase  the  amount  of  available 
wall  space  enormously,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  exhibits 
from  being  injured  or  destroyed.  There  are  a  great  many 
different  kinds  of  exhibits  displayed  on  the  walls  :  pictures  and 
photographs  of  exteriors  and  interiors  of  buildings,  and  of 
equipment,  faculty,  and  students  ;  specimens  of  students'  work — 
artistic,  literary,  scientific,  and  mechanical ;  statistical  charts 
and  tables  ;  programmes  of  study  and  statements  of  the  features 
of  school  work  to  which  the  attention  of  the  public  is  specially 
directed.  The  methods  of  graphic  statistics  are  used  by  many 
schools  with  great  effect. 

One  of  the  most  unique  features  of  the  educational  section 
is  the  phonograph  exhibit.  Five  different  States  have  sent 
wax  cylinders  stored  with  records  of  recitations,  oral  examina- 
tions, and  exercises  in  singing.  Attendants  are  always  ready 
to  set  the  machines  in  motion  and  allow  the  visitors  to  hear  a 
repetition  of  work  that  has  actually  been  done  in  school. 
There  is  always  a  question  whether  or  not  it  is  work  that  fairly 
represents  the  school ;  but,  in  any  event,  it  is  very  interesting, 
and  when  properly  prepared  is  really  valuable. 

In  making  an  examination  of  all  parts  of  the  educational 
section,  the  student  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  one 
important  fact — that  the  work  of  the  new  education  is  finding 
its  way  into  schools  of  every  sort.  The  laboratory  method  in 
science  teaching  is  recognized  as  the  most  natural  and  logical 
means  of  educating  the  senses,  and  through  them  the  mind. 
Hence  the  increasing  adoption  of  the  sciences  as  important 
elements  in  school  work  is  accompanied  by  an  equally  rapid 
development  of  laboratory  facilities  in  schools. 

Manual  training  for  boys  and  girls  is  growing  in  favor,  and 
only  the  great  expense  of  equipment  prevents  it  from  being 
introduced  very  generally.     The  work  of  adapting  it  to  every 
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school  grade,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  institute  of  tech- 
nology, is  being  carried  forward  rapidly,  and  the  time  will  soon 
come  when  progressive  school  boards  everywhere  will  make 
it  a  part  of  the  prescribed  course  of  study. 

Drawing  and  form-study  are  also  obtaining  general  recogni- 
tion as  necessary  parts  of  a  common  school  education,  and 
object-teaching  is  the  order  of  the  day.  The  latter  is  espe- 
cially noticeable  in  the  German  school  exhibit,  where  nearly 
every  subject  has  its  models  and  charts  and  colored  illustra- 
tions, intended  to  teach  the  pupil  through  his  senses. 

The  importance  attached  to  scientific  methods  has  produced 
two  results,  both  of  which  are  shown  clearly  by  the  exhibits  of 
higher  education — an  ability  on  the  part  of  students  to  act  as 
■well  as  to  tlmik,  and  consequently  an  ability  to  pursue  success- 
fully an  original  investigation.  The  exhibits  of  students'  work 
from  agricultural  and  engineering  schools  are  especially  rich  in 
illustrations  of  this  point. 

There  is  also  evidence  that  schools  of  every  grade  are  paying 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  their 
buildings  and  to  the  physical  development  of  pupils,  and  are 
coming  to  see  that,  to  the  pupil,  a  sound  body  is  quite  as 
important  as  a  sound  mind. 

An  exhibit  can  give,  at  best,  only  a  partial  view  of  the  work 
it  is  intended  to  represent.  Some  of  the  school  men  who 
recognize  this  fact  do  all  that  they  can  to  help  the  student  of 
education  to  interpret  their  exhibits  properly.  They  arrange 
the  whole  in  a  progressive  series  clearly  labeled  to  show  the 
relations  of  its  different  parts;  they  insert  explanations  and 
teachers'  statements,  wherever  necessary,  to  indicate  the  con- 
ditions under  which  exhibits  were  prepared  ;  they  provide 
catalogues  and  special  publications  for  free  distribution  ;  they 
place  in  a  prominent  position  a  question  box,  into  which  any 
one  who  is  unable  to  find  out  all  he  wants  to  know  about  a 
certain  school  can  drop  his  inquiries  ;  and  they  provide  for  the 
constant  attendance  of  a  well-informed  custodian.  On  the 
walls  they  place  specimen  exhibits ;  and  in  cupboards,  port- 
folios, and  drawers,  a  large  amount  of  additional  material  that 
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is  brought  out  whenever  anyone  is  sufficiently  interested  to 
ask  for  it.  They  adopt  the  prevailing  methods  of  object-teach- 
ing, and  illustrate  their  outlines  of  courses  of  study  with  photo- 
graphs of  schoolrooms,  laboratories,  and  shops,  students  at 
work,  and  other  scenes  that  will  give  reality  and  life  to  the 
exhibit.  They  aim  to  show  only  that  which  honestly  repre- 
sents the  average  work  done  by  a  considerable  number  of 
pupils. 

Most  of  the  men  who  make  these  careful  and  thorough  prep- 
arations have  gained  their  experience  at  other  World's  Fairs. 
When  one  contrasts  their  work  with  that  of  some  of  their 
fellow-exhibitors  who  appear  now  for  the  first  time,  he  cannot 
but  wish  that  America,  like  France,  had  a  permanent  exposi- 
tion board  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  organize  all  such  displays, 
taking  every  advantage  of  previous  experience. 

Richard  Waterman,  Jr. 

University  of  Chicago 
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EDUCATION     IN     FOREIGN    PERIODICALS 

The  Teaching  of  English  Literature  in  Schools 
J.  Wells,  M.  A.,  in  the  London  "Educational  Review" 

"But  there  are  dangers,  too,  to  which  the  good  teacher  is 
especially  liable.     I  would  mention  three  of  these: 

"(i)  We  are  continually  confusing  the  result  with  the  proc- 
ess. We  think  because  a  statement  or  a  criticism  means  much 
to  us  that  therefore  it  means  the  same  to  our  pupils,  quite 
forgetting  that  the  statement  in  question  is  only  valuable  to 
us  as  representing  a  more  or  less  long  course  of  thought  and 
reading  which  is  absent  from  the  children's  minds.  This  is 
the  danger  of  handbooks;  to  us  they  are  useful  and  stimu- 
lating, for  they  remind  us  of  the  forgotten,  refresh  our  recol- 
lection of  the  imperfectly  remembered,  and  gather  all  together 
into  coherent  and  useful  wholes;  to  the  children  they  are 
simply  collections  of  sentences  which  have  to  be  remembered. 
To  take  an  obvious  instance — Dowden's  little  primer  of  Shak- 
spere  is  a  useful  book  for  those  who  have  read  Shakspere;  to 
a  child  it  is  simply  useless  cram. 

"And  this  point  has  other  and  less  obvious  applications. 
The  student  of  Milton  or  of  Tennyson  rejoices  in  tracing  in 
his  master's  lines  the  thoughts  and  words  borrowed  from  pre- 
vious ages  and  enriched  in  the  borrowing.  In  fact,  as  Mark 
Pattison  has  said:*  'Appreciation  of  Milton  is  the  last  reward 
of  consummated  scholarship.'  But  the  parallels  which  to  the 
scholar  are  delightful,  are  to  the  schoolboy  dreary;  if  they 
produce  any  effect  on  his  mind,  as  a  rule  it  is  simply  contempt 
for  an  author  who,  as  he  puts  it,  was  always  'cribbing.' 

"(2)  Again,  don't  let  us  confuse  what  is  good  for  us  with 
what  is  good  for  our  children.  I  have  known  enthusiastic 
Browningites  who  inflicted  their  master  on  their  pupils.  But 
I  will  take  a  much  less  extreme  case;  for  I  remember  setting 
a  sixth  form  to  write  an  essay  on  Wordsworth's  'Ode  to 
Duty' ;  one  of  them,  a  really  clever  boy,  whose  friendship  I 
value  most  highly,  and  who  is  now  making  his  mark  in  the 
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educational  world,  considerably  startled  me  by  reviewing 
Wordsworth  in  the  style  in  which  the  Saturday  Review  used 
to  scarify  the  poetasters  of  fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  Revicur 
in  question  had  not  lost  the  art  of  good  writing  through 
continuous  ill-temper.  My  pupil  was  not  to  blame;  probably 
I  was;  I  had  forced  on  him  mental  food  for  which  he  was  not 
prepared. 

"(3)  Again,  and  this  is  a  somewhat  similar  point,  we  must 
not  show  our  prejudices,  I  may  find  Dryden  commonplace 
or  Wordsworth  tedious,  but  I  have  no  right  to  inflict  my  own 
limitations  on  those  who,  at  present,  will  take  them  for  far 
more  than  they  are  worth.  If  I  cannot  appreciate  an  author, 
I  had  better  leave  him  alone;  the  field  of  the  first-rate  in 
English  literature  is  wide  enough  to  give  us  ample  choice. 
Only,  if  we  intend  to  be  really  thorough,  and  have  time,  we 
must  not  neglect  the  masterpieces  which  are  less  congenial  to 
us;  e.g.,  we,  nowadays,  do  not  appreciate  the  Augustan  age 
of  English  poetry  with  its  almost  obtrusive  common  sense,  its 
exaggerated  sense  of  proportion,  and  its  somewhat  brutal 
vigor;  yet  these  are  the  very  qualities  which  our  literature  and 
our  reading  need  nowadays  as  correctives.  But  as  teachers 
have  rarely  time  for  complete  schemes,  they  may  generally 
treat  uncongenial  masterpieces  with  distant  respect. 

"And,  at  any  rate,  let  us  beware  of  classifying.  We  all  of 
us,  and  children  especially,  are  delighted  with  this;  but  the 
object  of  our  teaching  is  not  to  produce  a  class  list  of  the  Eng- 
lish poets,  however  amusing  it  may  be  to  fight  over  the  ques- 
tion how  many  English  poets  are  to  go  into  the  first  class  with 
Shakspere  and  Milton,  and  which  they  are  to  be.  As  Sir  F. 
Doyle  well  said,  it  is  poor  work  measuring  the  giants  of  litera- 
ture with  our  little  measuring  tapes. 

"These,  then,  are  some  of  the  dangers  of  the  enthusiastic 
teacher:  He  must  not  take  for  granted  in  the  child's  mind  the 
enthusiasm  which  possesses  his  own ;  he  must  not  let  his  own 
prejudices  bias  him  in  regard  to  uncongenial  masterpieces;  and 
he  must  beware  of  indulging  his  own  littleness  in  ticketing  the 
great  ones  of  the  past. 

"And  now  we  must  come  to  something  more  positive. 
What  must  we  read?  Mr.  Glazebrook  has  an  elaborate 
scheme  for  the  four  ages  of  school  life,  to  which  I  will  refer 
you.     To  me  it  seems  enough  to  divide  broadly  into  three 
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periods,  viz.:  (i)  Young  cJiildrcn,  from  the  time  they  can  read 
easily  up  to  twelve  or  thirteen;  (2)  Boys  and  girls  in  the  strict 
sense,  i.  c,  from  twelve  or  thirteen  to  fifteen  or  sixteen;  (3) 
and  the  higher  forms  of  schools — those  who  stay  on  after 
fifteen  or  sixteen.  Of  course  these  divisions  are  naturally  very 
rough,  and  age  and  wisdom  do  not  always  increase  together 
(as  Mr.  Weller  said  'vidth  and  visdom'  did);  but  they  will 
serve  to  explain  what  I  mean. 

"For  the  earliest  stage  we  shall  read  mainly  verse;  in  fact  I 
should  always  be  inclined  to  give  the  preference  to  this  in 
school  work.  It  lends  itself  to  teaching  more  than  prose,  at 
once  from  its  less  bulk  and  from  its  greater  diiificulty  and 
greater  beauty. 

"Now  what  we  want  here  is,  above  all  things,  the  simplest 
narrative.  We  want  action,  not  thought.  Boys  and  girls 
agree  with  Scott  (quoted  by  Mr.  Henley  in  his  charming  Lyra 

Heroica) : 

"  Sound,  sound  the  clarion,  fill  the  fife, 
To  all  the  sluggish  world  proclaim, 
A  single  hour  of  glorious  life 

Is  worth  an  age  without  a  name. 

"Such  narrative  we  get  (for  boys  delight  in  the  'drum  and 
trumpet  school'  of  verse)  in  Macaulay's  Lays,  and  in  that 
wonderful  poem  of  The  Ancient  Mariner,  which,  hard  though 
it  is,  is  simplicity  itself  in  its  words,  is  full  of  action,  and  is 
full,  too,  of  those  mysterious  powers  of  another  world,  which 
are,  to  children,  so  much  more  real  than  to  us.  Of  course  it  is 
very  hard.  I  remember  hearing  of  a  worthy  old  woman  who 
had  heard  The  Ancient  Mariner  recited,  and  who  could  give 
no  other  account  of  it  on  her  return  than  that  it  was  about  a 
certain  'Albert  Cross'  who  had  been  shot  by  someone,  how  or 
why  she  did  not  know,  'but  it  was  very  pretty.'  It  will  be  for 
teachers  to  see  than  the  poor  albatross  does  not  receive  this 
anthropomorphic  treatment  from  the  minds  of  their  scholars. 

"We  must  remember  that  children  do  not  care  particularly 
for  poems  about  children ;  their  interest  is  in  grown-up  people. 
Many  of  you  will  remember  Mr.  Sidgwick's  description  of  the 
dislike  which,  as  a  child,  he  entertained  for  the  child  who,  in 
defiance  of  all  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  would  persist  that  'we 
are  seven.' 

"Nor  am  I  enthusiastic  as  to  teaching  old  ballads.  It  is 
better  to  have  something  more  continuous,  to  avoid  all  appear- 
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ance  of  being  scrappy.  But  this  does  not  apply,  to  the  same 
extent,  to  poems  arranged  in  sequence  of  subject — e.  g.,  in 
such  a  charming  little  anthology  as  Auchmuty's  Ballads  of 
the  Brave. 

"If  we  must  have  prose,  the  narrative  part  of  John  Bunyan 
may  give  us  what  we  want,  or  Captain  Cook's  Voyages ;  but 
there  is  a  danger  in  the  latter  that  we  may  turn  our  literature 
lesson  into  one  on  geography  or  natural  history. 

"For  our  second  stage — boys  and  girls — we  want  more  elab- 
'orate  narrative:  the  constructions  may  be  more  complex,  the 
language  more  elaborate,  the  plot  more  intricate,  the  range  of 
character  more  wide.  But  here,  again,  action  must  prepon- 
derate over  reflection. 

"Chaucer,  otherwise  delightful,  is  too  hard  from  his  lan- 
guage; but  the  simpler  plays  of  Shakspere  begin  to  be  under- 
stood. Spenser  will  be  found  charming,  if  not  too  long,  and 
if  we  carefully  avoid  dwelling  on  his  archaisms;  while  Scott's 
Poems  and  Tennyson's  Idylls,  especially  the  latter,  have  the 
beauty  of  classics  combined  with  the  ease  of  modern  works. 

"In  prose,  Scott's  novels  or  Macaulay's  Lives  are  all  we  want. 
The  former  make  a  delightful  holiday  task,  provided  we  ques- 
tion on  them  and  not  on  the  notes.  We  want  to  see  that  the 
plot  has  been  understood,  not  whether  the  archaisms  have 
been  got  up  or  the  anachronisms  marked. 

"For  the  eldest  class  the  range  of  subjects  is  only  limited  by 
time.  We  can  now  study  Shakspere,  and  begin  without 
■weariness  to  enter  a  little  into  his  grammar  and  his  diction  as 
well  as  his  plots;  we  can  note  the  perfection  of  English  style 
in  Milton,  the  historical  importance  of  Dryden. 

"But  whatever  we  read,  whether  with  higher  or  lower  forms, 
it  is  most  important  that  it  should  be  read  as  a  whole  and  not 
as  a  mere  fragment.  Hence  very  often  great  works  must  be 
had  in  a  form  specially  abridged.  This  has  the  practical 
advantage  that  it  spares  the  parent's  pocket  by  cheap  school 
books;  and  what  is  much  more  important,  it  enables  the 
pupils  to  grasp  their  subjects  as  wholes,  and  not  look  on  them 
as  mere  bundles  of  lessons,  from  which  more  or  less  lengths  of 
task  work  may  be  cut,  according  to  the  energy  or  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  teacher.  Nothing  is  more  disheartening  than 
always  beginning  and  never  finishing,  and  nothing  more 
ruinous  of  any  sense  of  literary  proportion. 

"I  am  conscious  that  these  suggestions  of  what  to  read  are 
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very  hasty.  It  would  be  delightful  to  range  up  and  down 
English  literature,  cutting  and  criticising,  suggesting  and 
setting  aside;  but  I  must  hurry  on  to  my  two  last  divisions. 
The  first  is  to  say  something  as  to  the  exact  methods  which  a 
teacher  should  pursue  in  his  class;  the  second  is  to  speak 
briefly  of  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher. 

"In  speaking  of  the  former,  the  method  of  lectures  may  be 
mentioned  first,  not  because  I  consider  it  most  important — far 
from  it — but  rather  because  it  lies  outside  the  main  subject, 
and  may  as  well  be  got  out  of  the  way  at  once.  It  is  obvious, 
of  course,  that  lectures  are  only  useful  for  the  eldest  classes; 
young  children  can  neither  write  nor  think  fast  enough  to  take 
down  notes.  But  even  for  the  eldest  classes  lectures  may 
easily  do  far  more  harm  than  good ;  they  are  simply  mischie- 
vous if  they  are  used  only  to  put  the  teacher's  knowledge  ready 
made  into  the  memories  of  the  pupils;  they  have  then  all  the 
evils  of  handbooks,  and  others  of  their  own.  But  they  are 
useful  if  they  are  employed  sparingly  to  aid  and  to  supplement 
reading.  First  of  all,  a  lecture  is  really  useful  as  teaching  us 
what  to  admire.  Taste  needs  educating  like  anything  else, 
and  it  can  only  be  educated  by  being  made  familiar  with  what 
is  best.  At  first  the  pupil  admires  because  he  is  told ;  of 
course  it  is  useless  if  he  stops  here,  as  too  often  he  docs;  but 
he  must  be  encouraged  to  go  on  and  learn,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  why  he  admires.  Here  the  examination  may 
well  come  in;  I  should  let  it  be  known,  if  I  had  been  lecturing 
on  the  merits  or  the  defects  (very  little  I  hope  of  the  latter)  in 
an  author,  that  I  should  not  give  a  single  mark  for  the  uientton 
of  any  instance  which  I  had  mentioned ;  but  unless  I  had 
lectured  in  vain,  I  should  hope  to  get  other  instances  given 
me,  some  as  good  or  even  better  than  my  own  absolutely,  and 
far  better,  all  of  them,  if  they  meant  that  the  boys  had  really 
understood  and  applied  for  themselves  the  principles  which  I 
had  tried  to  lay  down.  As  the  master  of  Baliiol  said  at  Pro- 
fessor Shairp's  inaugural  lecture:  'Do  not  teach  us  to  criticise; 
teach  us  to  admire.'     This  lectures  can  do, 

"And  again,  they  can  help  pupils  to  see  all  round  a  subject 
in  a  way  which  they  could  not  attain  for  themselves  or  by 
reading.  An  author  is  a  part  of  his  age;  it  is  for  the  lecturer 
to  point  out  how  he  was  affected  by  it,  and  how  he  afTected  it. 
But  here  again  the  lecture  is  useless  for  the  student  unless  it 
is  to  help   him   to   read;  the   history   of  literature,  unless  we 
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know  something  about  the  literature,  is  the  veriest  of  unreali- 
ties. In  fact  lectures  may  do  for  the  older  pupil  what  good 
reviews  or  criticisms  do  for  the  adult  reader;  they  can  assist 
and  guide;  but  if  they  attempt  to  do  more,  they  do  nothing. 
It  is  the  old  story  of  producing  a  garden  ready  made  for  the 
princess  by  planting  it  with  cut  flowers. 

"But  leaving  the  subject  of  lectures,  let  us  turn  to  real  class 
work.  Here  it  seems  best  to  take  an  instance;  I  have  not 
time  to  take  one  in  all  three  stages,  so  I  will  suppose  I  have  a 
class  of  boys  whose  average  age  is  fourteen  or  so,  and  that  I 
am  going  to  read  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  with  them.  I  will 
suppose  myself  also  to  have  two  hours  a  week  for  the  lesson, 
and  that  I  want  to  get  through  the  poem.  Hence,  it  is  obvi- 
ous I  must  have  it  shortened ;  it  would  take  me  about  four 
hours  to  read  it  aloud  myself,  my  boys  will  be  slower  over  it, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  spend  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or 
twenty  minutes  each  time  in  actual  reading.  But  the  short- 
ened text  has  been  published  in  Mr.  Glazebrook's  series,  and 
so  we  can  begin. 

"The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  tell  the  boys  what  it  is  about; 
this  must  be  done  as  shortly  as  we  can,  for  we  don't  want  to 
spoil  the  interest,  but  to  enhance  it ;  then  we  should  begin 
reading.  I  should  read  some  pieces  myself,  but  expect  boys 
to  take  quite  half  the  lesson,  say  in  pieces  of  twelve  lines  at  a 
time,  always  being  careful  that  these  should  stop  where  the 
sense  stops.  It  is  ridiculous  the  way  in  which  we  destroy  all 
notions  of  style  or  continuity  of  thought  in  a  pupil's  mind  by 
purely  arbitrary  interruptions.  And  may  I  insert  one  word  of 
caution  as  to  our  own  reading?  We  must  be  interesting,  but 
we  must  not  be  over  dramatic;  boys  don't  like  it,  and  their 
dumb  instinct  is  sound. 

"The  introductory  words  and  the  reading  would  take  half 
an  hour  or  a  little  more  on  the  first  day;  I  should  have  a  plan 
ready  drawn  on  the  blackboard,  or  in  some  place  where  it  couid 
be  seen,  of  the  line  which  the  hunt  took.  Heaven  forbid  I 
should  expect  my  boys  to  know  where  Uam  Var  or  Cambus- 
more  exactly  were;  but  it  is  important  their  eyes  should  help 
them  in  seeing  that  the  story  really  means  as  much  as  if  we 
were  describing  how  a  proctor's  bulldog  chased  an  undergrad- 
uate down  the  Turl  and  along  the  High  Street  to  Magdalen. 

"Then  it  would  be  necessary  to  explain  a  few  words  by 
questions,  e.  g.,  what  does  a  'stag's  beamed  frontlet'  mean  ;  io 
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clear  up  one  or  two  constructions — e.  g.,  such  as  'but^ 
thund'ring  as  he  came  prepared';  to  notice  one  or  two  allu- 
sions— e.g.,  why  the  dogs  were  of  black  'St.  Hubert's  breed/ 
Every  word  asked  about  they  would  mark  in  their  texts,  but 
they  would  take  no  elaborate  notes.  I  hope  our  half  hour's 
questioning  would  be  enough  to  make  the  boys  understand 
what  it  was  all  about — how  poetic  diction  differed  from  prose^ 
what  the  hard  words  meant,  and,  to  a  small  extent,  why  some 
lines  were  better  than  others.  I  should  rather  be  inclined  to 
do  this  mainly  by  keeping  the  fine  bits  for  myself  to  read,  or 
by  giving  them  as  rewards  to  those  boys  who  read  best ;  the 
difference  of  tone  and  rendering  would  itself  have  taught  the 
boys  what  I  admired,  and  I  hope  would  in  time  have  made 
them  dimly  conscious  why. 

"So  much  for  the  first  lesson.  They  would  be  expected  to 
read  it  over  again  before  the  next  lesson,  which  would  begin 
by  rapid  questioning  on  what  we  had  said  last  time,  and  on 
the  notes,  if  they  had  notes  in  their  books,  so  far  as  they  had 
been  told  to  mark  them.  But  the  questions  would  be  quite 
as  much  on  the  story — c.  g.,  how  the  stag  got  away  after  all — 
as  on  the  words  or  the  constructions.  I  should  also  give  them 
twelve  lines  or  so  to  learn,  if  there  were  twelve  really  fine 
consecutive  lines  in  the  piece:  this  is  all-important;  it  is  use- 
less to  store  the  memory  with  the  second-rate  ;  nay,  it  is  worse 
than  useless,  for  it  prevents  the  development  of  any  critical 
faculty,  by  concentrating  attention  on  things  other  than  the 
best. 

"When  I  had  heard  the  old  lesson  in  the  first  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  twenty  minutes,  I  should  go  on  to  read  the  next  as  on 
the  previous  occasion,  and  so  on.  This  is  a  very  rough  outline^ 
but  I  hope  it  may  illustrate  what  I  mean  and  what  I  desire. 
I  may  be  asked  what  result  I  should  expect  when,  at  the  end 
of  my  term,  I  had  finished  the  Lady  of  the  Lake.  Well,  first 
of  all,  not  only  I  should  have  finished  it,  but  the  boys  too; 
and  with  their  feeling  of  relief  that  it  was  over,  would  I  hope 
be  mixed  some  pride  that  they  had  really  read  a  'grown  up' 
book. 

"Secondly,  if  they  knew  nothing  else,  they  should  at  least 
know  the  story :  what  it  was  all  about,  who  Fitzjames  was, 
why  the  Douglas  was  in  hiding,  etc. 

"Thirdly,  I  should  hope  they  would  have  had  very  consid- 
erable experience  in  unraveling  simple  poetic  phrases.     They 
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would  have  had  practice  in  understanding  English.  How 
necessary  this  is,  and  how  difficult,  may  be  well  illustrated 
from  the  story  which  many  of  you  will  remember,  told  us  by 
Mr.  Cooke,  in  his  charming  lecture  on  'Drawing'  about  a  year 
-ago.  He  found  a  class  which  had  been  studying  Macaulay's 
Armada — I  hope  not  on  my  system;  and  to  see  what  they 
understood,  he  asked  them  to  bring  him  next  week  pictures  to 
show  how  'broad  and  fierce  the  star  shone  forth  on  Ely's 
stately  fane.'  I  forget  how  many  showed  up  drawings,  ten  or 
twelve,  I  think,  but,  at  any  rate,  only  four  had  any  idea  of  the 
fire  signal  being  on  a  building,  and  of  these,  two  turned  the 
'stately  fane'  into  a  humble  dwelling  house  with  chimney  pots. 

"There  are  two  or  three  methods  by  which  we  might  vary 
or  add  to  the  routine  of  question  and  answer.  One  obvious 
-one  is  to  make  them  tell  the  story  in  their  own  words.  These 
should  be  criticised  before  the  class  at  the  next  lesson,  and 
they  should  be  asked  why  one  of  the  versions  was  preferred 
to  another. 

"And  to  turn  to  methods  with  older  pupils,  paraphrasing 
with  them  will  take  the  place  of  story-writing  with  younger 
■ones.  Nothing  looks  so  easy  as  to  paraphrase,  and  nothing  is 
harder;  but  we  can,  at  any  rate,  save  our  pupils  from  such 
wonderful  blunders  as  Matthew  Arnold  quotes  in  his  'Reports 
on  Elementary  Schools.'^  The  passage  set — to  pupil  teachers 
— was  from  Campbell's  Gertrude  of  Wyoming  : 

"  Far  differently  the  mute  Oneyda  took 
His  calumet  of  peace  and  cup  of  joy; 
As  monumental  brass  unchanged  his  look. 

"The  last  line  appeared  as 

"  His  demeanor  was  as  unchangeable  as  ornamental  ironwork, 
or  (with  a  scientific  student), 

■"  His  countenance  was  as  fixed  as  though  it  had  been  a  memorial  of  copper 
and  zinc. 

"Again,  with  older  pupils  we  can  illustrate  by  comparison 
with  what  they  know.  Parallels  are  useless  if  the  thing  com- 
pared is  unfamiliar;  they  are  as  useful  as  they  are  delightful 
if  it  is  supplied  by  the  pupil  himself.  And  here  English 
children  start  with  a  wonderful  advantage.  Thanks  to  the 
•Church's  system   of  Psalms,  and  Lessons,  and  Gospels,  and 

^Reports  on  Elementary  Schools,  p.  177.     Macmillan  &  Co. 
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Epistles,  and  to  the  general  tone  of  English  life,  there  are  very- 
many  quite  young  children  to  whom  great  masses  of  the  Bible 
are  more  or  less  familiar.  And  English  literature  is  shot 
through  and  through  with  the  golden  threads  of  Holy  Writ. 
I  do  not  think  it  has  ever  been  worked  out  how  much  of  our 
pleasure  in  some  of  our  masterpieces  is  due  to  the  associations 
which  their  use  of  Bible  language  calls  up.  To  take  one 
obvious  instance— Milton's  lines  at  the  opening  of  Paradise 
Lost  : 

"  But  chiefly  Thou,  O  Spirit,  that  dost  prefer, 
Before  all  temples,  the  upright  heart  and  pure, 
Instruct  me,  for  Thou  knowest;  Thou  from  the  first 
Wast  present,  and  with  mighty  wings  outspread 
Dovelike,  sat'st  brooding  on  the  vast  abyss. 

"How  very  much  of  the  awe  and  mystery  of  these  lines  is. 
due  to  their  echo  of  the  words  of  Genesis  and  the  Psalms. 

"Again,  with  older  pupils,  I  should  definitely  suggest  ques- 
tions as  to  beauty  of  style  and  language.  I  have  known  boys 
who,  unhelped,  could  point  out  the  wonderful  effect  of  the 
alliteration  in  Shakspere's 

"  After  life's  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well, 

and  the  change  from  the  alliteration  of  the  sharp  fs  to  the 
heavy  masses  of  consonants  in  the  last  two  words.  I  have 
known,  too,  quite  small  boys  who  could  give,  in  a  puzzled  sort 
of  way,  a  kind  of  explanation  of  the  strange  effect  of  the  line 
with  which  Tennyson  ends  his  'Passing  of  Arthur': 

"  And  the  new  sun  rose,  bringing  the  new  year. 

"And  once  more  set  your  pupils,  if  you  can,  thinking  of  the 
high  moral  lessons  which  our  greatest  in  English  literature 
have  taught.  The  tradition  of  our  best  writers  from  Shak- 
spere  to  Tennyson  is  one  of  reverence;  we  shall  defeat  our 
object  if  we  force  the  morals;  but  we  shall  miss  our  opportu- 
nities unless  we  let  our  pupils  feel  the  spiritual  realities  which 
lie  under  the  intellectual  beauties — realities  which,  amid  all  the 
changes  and  pettinesses  of  ordinary  work,  are  truly  real  to  us. 

"I  have  not  said  anything  of  a  favorite  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Glazebrook,  because  I  do  not  believe  in  it;  he  is  continu- 
ally urging  that  we  should  make  our  boys  write  English  verses 
in  imitation  of  what  they  are  reading.  This  seems  to  me  open 
to  two  objections :    we  have  hardly  yet  broken  the  yoke  of 
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Latin  and  Greek  verse  from  off  the  schoolboy's  neck,  and  shall 
we  proceed  to  put  on  another  at  once?  For  a  yoke  it  is  to  the 
ordinary  boy  to  be  set  to  compose  verse  in  any  language. 
And,  again,  is  it  fanciful  to  say  the  moral  effect  may  be  bad? 
Boys  are  ready  enough  to  fancy  themselves  poets  already,  if 
they  have  any  aptitude  for  verse :  do  we  want  to  increase  the 
•competition  in  the  already  overstocked  market  of  the  'minor 
poets'? 

"So  much  then  for  a  hurried  treatment  of  method  in  teaching 
boys  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  with  further  suggestions  for  work 
with  those  who  are  older. 

"And  now  for  my  last  division.  What  of  the  teacher,  him- 
self or  herself? 

"And  first  of  all,  if  we  would  teach  literature  we  must  love 
literature.  If  our  pleasure  reading  consists  of  newspapers  and 
magazines,  with  occasional  dips  into  such  more  solid  works  as 
the  last  volume  of  fiction  or  of  biography  which  is  the  talk  of 
the  day^  if  our  aim  in  reading  is  to  kill  time  or  to  accumulate 
miscellaneous  information  on  every  kind  of  point,  then  we  are 
not  very  likely  to  make  our  pupils  care  for  literature.  More 
important  in  a  teacher  than  any  other  qualification — except 
the  indispensable  one  of  maintaining  order — is  the  power  of 
inspiring  interest.  And  this  depends  not  on  clearness,  not  on 
method ;  but  on  feeling  interest  ourselves.  We  need  some 
such  spirit  in  our  literature  teaching  as  that  which  animated 
Charles  Lamb  when  he  said  that  he  wanted  'a  devotional  exer- 
cise proper  to  be  said  before  reading  the  ^(X^'r/V  Queened 
We  must  not  feign  this  interest,  for  it  would  be  useless;  but 
we  can  cultivate  it. 

"And  let  me  not  be  thought  fanciful  if  I  may  suggest  that 
it  will  show  itself  in  actual  respect  for  books  as  books.  There 
are  evils  in  the  cheap  literature  of  the  day  as  well  as  blessings; 
there  are  blessings — for  all,  or  almost  all,  can  get  the  best 
books;  there  are  evils — for  we  buy  many  books  we  don't  need, 
and  neglect  the  good  ones  which  we  might  read,  or  else  we 
don't  buy  books  at  all.  As  Mr.  Ruskin  says,  'The  very  cheap- 
ness of  literature  is  making  even  wise  people  forget  that  if  a 
book  is  worth  reading  it  is  worth  buying.  No  book  is  worth 
anything  which  is  not  worth  much."  And  if  we  really  think 
them  worth  much,  shall  we  be    content  with    bad  type,  and 

2  Elia,  "  Grace  before  Meat." 
*  "  Sesame  and  Lilies,"  p.  44. 
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flimsy  paper,  and  repulsive  binding?  I  honor  those  who  love 
their  books,  however  got  up  ;  but  I  am  suspicious  of  the  reality 
of  the  love  of  those  who  are  always  adding  to  old  favorites, 
hideous  in  get-up,  new  favorites  equally  hideous  in  the  taste 
of  the  publishers  of  the  day. 

"Certainly,  to  return  to  my  point,  our  pupils  will  not  forget 
to  notice  the  loving  care  which  desires  that  'beauty  should  go 
beautifully'  in  books  as  in  other  things. 

"And  if  we  have  interest  we  shall  be  prepared  to  make 
sacrifices.  The  private  reading  society  sacrifices  some  of  the 
master's  (or  mistress')  scanty  leisure;  but  he  gives  it  willingly, 
as  it  is  missionary  work  which  he  feels  he  is  doing.  Such 
reading  societies  cannot  be  forced,  but  if  the  master  has  inter- 
est the  pupils  will  probably  seek  them. 

"But,  however  great  our  interest,  we  must  prepare,  and 
prepare  for  the  special  book  we  are  going  to  read.  We  shall 
not  rest  content  with  a  hurried  glance  over  text  and  notes  the 
night  before,  but  shall  carefully  digest  in  the  preceding  vaca- 
tion the  book  which  we  intend  to  teach  in  the  ensuing  term. 
Teaching  to  be  good  must  come  out  of  fullness  of  knowledge; 
it  needs  the  freshness  of  interest,  but  it  needs  also  the  ripeness 
of  work  done  carefully  beforehand.  And  in  preparing  for  our 
literary  work  we  must  not  forget  that  all  literature  has  its 
setting  in  history,  and  that  he  only  can  fully  appreciate  a  poem 
or  a  speech  who  knows  when  and  how  and  why  it  was 
composed. 

"But  I  am  passing  from  suggestions  how  to  teach  children 
into  attempting  myself  to  teach  teachers.  You  must  forgive 
me  if  I  have  become  too  didactic;  for  the  subject  I  have 
spoken  about  is  a  great  one.  We  are  heirs  to  as  noble  a  liter- 
ature as  there  is  in  the  world ;  it  is  a  literature  which  has  the 
future  before  it,  for  the  whole  world  is  learning  to  speak 
English.  We  share  this  trust  and  this  treasure  with  a  great 
sister  nation,  which  enters  into  an  honorable  rivalry  with  us  in 
explaining  the  literature  of  the  past,  and  in  building  it  up  in 
the  future.  It  is  for  English  and  American  teachers  to  see 
that  this  mother  tongue  of  theirs,  with  its  world-wide  preva- 
lence, shall  not  be  used  only  for  the  commonplace  of  the  news- 
paper, or  for  the  slipshod  stuff  of  the  sensationalist,  but  shall 
be  made  the  means  whereby  our  pupils  may  learn  the  great 
thoughts  of  the  great  men  who  have  made  England  great." 


VIII 
DISCUSSIONS 

THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

By  request,  the  writer  of  this  article  read  before  the  Congress- 
on  Higher  Education  at  Chicago,  a  paper  entitled  "On  what 
Conditions  should  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  be 
given?"  Afterward  the  following  resolution  was  offered  and 
passed  unanimously:  "That  a  committee  of  the  section  be 
appointed  to  co-operate  with  committees  of  other  educational 
or  scientific  bodies  which  have  been  or  may  be  appointed  to 
protect  the  significance  of  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
and  Doctor  of  Science."  This  committee  consists  of  Presi- 
dents Oilman,  Harper,  Dwight,  Angell,  Patton,  and  Low. 
Since  the  paper  read  will  be  published  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Congress,  only  two  points  mentioned  therein  will  be 
emphasized  here. 

The  abuse  of  this  degree  is  due  to  the  rage  after  titles,  and 
since  that  of  Ph.  D.  still  means  something  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  it  is  the  one  most  sought  after.  As  Juvenal  x.  1.  141 
says  about  virtue :  Quis  eniin  virtutem  amplectitur  ipsaniy 
PrcBinia  si  tollas  ?  so  we  might  ask.  If  you  take  away  this  title 
how  few  would  covet  the  honor?  Since  the  chief  thing  with 
many  is  the  Ph.  D.,  the  question  with  them  is  not  how  to  earn 
it  in  the  most  meritorious  way,  but  how  to  gain  it  as  easily 
and  as  quickly  as  possible.  Unfortunately  there  are  institu- 
tions willing  to  meet  such  persons  more  than  halfway,  and 
thus  dishonor  both  themselves  and  the  cause  of  higher 
education. 

One  of  the  points  to  which  reference  has  been  made  is  that 
in  all  cases  the  dissertations  of  the  candidates  for  this  degree 
(or  at  least  that  which  will  be  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole)  be 
printed,  bearing  the  names  of  the  professors,  not  merely  the 
name  of  the  institution,  accepting  it.  This  would  be  a  check 
to  plagiarism  and,  what  is  most  important,  the  quality  of  these 
productions  would  be  improved.  Many  a  professor  will  be- 
come more  careful  if  he  is  passing  judgment  upon  a  disser- 
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tation  that  is  to  go  before  the  world  with  his  indorsement  than 
if  it  were  to  be  laid  away  in  the  archives. 

The  second  suggestion,  if  carried  out,  will  be  a  great  pro- 
tection to  this  degree.  There  should  be  formed  an  organiza- 
tion composed  of  the  presidents  or  executive  heads  of  the 
leading  colleges  and  universities  to  take  into  consideration  this 
and  other  questions  pertaining  to  higher  education.  The 
committee  appointed  by  the  congress  would  be  a  most  excel- 
lent nucleus.  Let  there  be  selected  an  organ,  in  which  will  be 
published  the  proceedings  of  this  body.  With  reference  to 
the  present  question,  there  should  be  given  in  the  same  journal 
a  list  of  institutions  properly  manned  and  equipped  to  confer 
this  degree.  The  names  of  candidates,  the  subjects,  the  titles 
of  dissertations  and  by  whom  indorsed,  with  the  name  of  the 
college  or  university,  should  also  be  published  yearly.  The 
list  of  institutions  would  be  increased  or  perhaps  diminished 
from  time  to  time.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  a  college 
may  be  fully  qualified  to  do  advanced  work  in  one  department 
and  not  in  others.     This  should  be  carefully  specified. 

Such  a  body  as  is  proposed  would  have  no  power  to  enforce 
its  decisions,  and  could  not  compel  that  a  distinction  be  made 
between  the  recipients  of  degrees  from  different  institutions. 
On  the  other  hand,  candidates  would  hesitate  long  before 
applying  to  an  institution  not  approved  in  this  respect  by  such 
an  organization;  and  colleges  and  universities  would  stop 
aibuses  so  as  to  be  given  official  recognition. 

There  seems  to  lie  here  one  source  of  danger.  College 
presidents  are  oftentimes  too  apt  to  have  in  view  the  interests 
only  of  their  respective  institutions.  Such  a  spirit  would  be 
fatal  to  the  organization;  for  public  opinion,  which  is  the  final 
arbiter,  would  not  pay  attention  to  decisions  proceeding  from 
unworthy  motives.  This  danger  is,  however,  not  real;  for  if 
manifested  on  the  part  of  one  or  two  it  could  never  control  the 
whole  organization. 

William  O.  Sproull 

University  of  Cincinnati 


ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS  IN  ENGLISH  AT  STANFORD 

At  the  opening  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University  in 
1 891,  the  entrance  examinations  were  very  much  the  same  as 
the  examinations  for  admission  to  the  University  of  California. 
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The  standard  set  by  the  State  university  is  a  high  one,  and 
any  wide  departure  from  it  would  have  been  practically  impos- 
sible, inasmuch  as  the  schools  of  California  have  long  prepared 
students  for  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  plan  followed  at 
the  University  of  California  of  admitting  students  from  ap- 
proved schools  without  examination  was  also  adopted. 

In  English,  accordingly,  the  examination  for  admission  at 
Palo  Alto,  like  that  at  Berkeley,  was  of  the  type  made  familiar 
by  the  requirements  of  the  New  England  Association.  Its 
most  important  part  was  a  composition  drawn  from  one  of  a 
number  of  prescribed  books. 

In  theory,  of  course,  the  main  object  of  such  an  examina- 
tion is  to  test  the  student's  command  of  the  English  language, 
and  to  enforce  upon  schools  the  importance  of  proper  instruc- 
tion in  English  composition.  Incidentally,  it  encourages  the 
reading  of  some  good  books,  and  suggests  a  method  of  asso- 
ciating practice  in  composition  with  the  study  of  literature. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  English  department  at  Palo  Alto 
found  that  the  students,  whether  they  came  to  the  university 
for  examination  or  were  sent  up  by  accredited  schools,  were 
almost  invariably  unable  to  write  clearly  and  grammatically, 
though  they  knew  their  books  tolerably  well.  Investigation 
seemed  to  show  that  to  the  minds  of  teachers  and  pupils  alike, 
acquaintance  with  the  prescribed  books  was  the  main  purpose 
of  preparation  in  English.  Practice  in  writing  was  casual, 
hurried,  and  perfunctory.  Further,  the  plan  of  setting  sub- 
jects out  of  books  seemed  to  have  had  the  injurious  effect  of 
causing  teachers  to  set  no  subjects  in  class  except  out  of  books. 

The  university  required  at  least  one  year  of  instruction  in 
English  after  admission,  the  object  of  the  course  being  to 
bring  students  to  the  point  of  writing  with  moderate  clearness 
and  correctness  under  all  circumstances  in  which  they  would 
naturally  be  placed.  The  work  of  conducting  large  college 
classes  in  composition  is  known  to  be  the  most  appalling 
drudgery  of  a  drudging  profession.  College  students  are  really 
too  old  for  the  minute  discipline  of  commas  and  correlatives; 
the  alphabet  is  easier  at  six  than  at  sixteen.  Then,  it  is 
impossible  to  exercise  over  college  students  the  close  and 
constant  supervision  which  is  proper  at  school;  and  hourly 
watchfulness  is  essential  to  the  most  effective  teaching  of 
English. 

Dissatisfied    with    the    preparation  of  their    students,  and 
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with  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  themselves  at  work, 
the  members  of  the  English  department  felt  that  the  whole 
system  of  elementary  instruction  in  English  was  somehow 
radically  unsound.  Just  at  the  time  when  the  subject  began 
to  be  seriously  considered,  Professor  Goodwin's  article  in  the 
Harvard  Graduates"  Magazine  for  January,  1893,  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  department.  Professor  Goodwin,  it 
will  be  remembered,  urges  upon  Harvard  College  that  courses 
in  the  rudiments  of  the  English  language  have  no  place  in 
college,  and  suggests  that  the  degree  should  be  refused  to  any 
student  who  cannot  write  English.  Students  who  are  deficient 
ought,  in  Professor  Goodwin's  opinion,  to  make  up  their 
deficiency  at  their  own  expense. 

Here,  it  was  thought,  was  the  suggestion  of  a  feasible  plan ; 
and  the  department  set  to  work  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The 
objects  to  be  kept  in  view  were  very  clear.  First  of  all,  the 
requii;ement  that  students  to  be  admitted  in  English  must 
write  a  composition  correct  in  grammar  and  spelling,  and  in. 
the  structure  of  sentences  and  paragraphs,  was  to  be  enforced. 
Some  intelligence  in  planning  the  composition  as  a  whole,  and 
the  avoidance  of  prolixity  and  gross  bad  taste  were  also  to  be 
made  requisite  for  admission:  in  short,  to  receive  credit  for 
"entrance  English,"  a  student  was  to  be  made  to  show  a 
sufficient  control  of  the  language  for  the  practical  necessities 
of  an  educated  man.  This  requirement  implied  dropping  the 
prescribed  course  in  English  from  the  list  of  courses  given  by 
the  university. 

Secondly,  the  entrance  examinations  were  to  emphasize 
instruction  in  composition  separately  from  instruction  in  liter- 
ature, and  to  call  attention  to  the  many  resources  of  the 
teacher  of  composition,  whose  province  it  is  to  draw  out  into 
expression  all  the  elements  of  his  pupil's  nature.  The  "New 
England"  examinations  give  too  much  prominence  to  themes 
out  of  books,  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Board  of 
Overseers  of  Harvard  University  dwells  too  exclusively  upon 
translations  from  the  classics.  It  need  not  be  said  that  every 
subject  taught  in  school,  even  arithmetic,  ought  to  provide 
actual  practice  in  writing,  while  direct  instruction  in  composi- 
tion should  aid  pupils  to  see,  to  think,  and  to  feel.  If  books, 
were  well  taught,  bookish  themes  would  be  little  needed  in 
the  composition  class. 

These  considerations  caused  the  following  plan  of  examina- 
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tion  for  admission  to  be  adopted.  Instead  of  calling  for  a 
theme  from  one  of  the  prescribed  books,  the  university  will 
hereafter  require  a  composition  on  some  subject  not  previously 
announced.  Thus  the  candidate  may  have  to  write  a  business 
letter,  a  narrative  of  personal  experience,  anything  which  may 
be  fairly  presumed  to  be  within  his  range.  The  examination 
papers  handed  in  in  other  subjects  than  English  are  also  to 
be  considered. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  unwise  to  permit  the  Eng- 
lish literature  now  read  at  school  to  lose  its  significance  as  part 
of  the  preparation  for  college.  Therefore  a  separate  examina- 
tion on  the  contents  of  the  prescribed  books  was  devised;  and 
it  was  agreed  that  for  the  present  certificates  would  be 
accepted  as  covering  the  requirement  in  literature,  but  that 
every  candidate  for  admission  should  be  examined  as  to  his 
proficiency  in  composition. 

The  authorities  of  the  university  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
existing  course  of  reading  in  high  schools,  but  they  do  not  wish 
to  modify  their  examination  in  English  literature  until  the 
committee  of  the  National  Educational  Association  has  made 
public  its  model  course  of  instruction  for  secondary  schools. 

The  nature  of  the  entrance  examination  in  composition 
determined  upon.  Professor  Goodwin's  suggestion  as  to  its 
relation  to  the  degree  was  adopted.  Every  student  condi- 
tioned in  English  composition  will  be  tested  twice  a  year, 
probably  by  the  examination  of  the  papers  handed  in  as  part 
of  his  regular  college  work.  As  soon  as  there  is  clear  evi- 
dence that  he  can  use  the  Enghsh  language  for  the  purposes 
for  which  he  will  need  it,  the  condition  will  be  removed,  and 
no  student  conditioned  in  English  will  receive  a  degree. 

It  is  perfectly  plain  that  for  some  years  all  but  a  handful  of 
the  candidates  for  admission  will  fail  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments, while  the  university  refuses  direct  aid  in  working  off 
the  condition.  To  assure  the  competence  of  private  instruct- 
ors, the  department  of  English  will  approve  and  recommend 
a  few  fit  persons,  who  will  agree  to  charge  a  fee  of  not  more 
than  ten  dollars  a  semester,  and  to  take  a  definitely  limited 
number  of  pupils.  Of  course  these  tutors  have  no  official 
■  connection  with  the  university.  No  student  is  obliged  to 
•employ  them,  or  to  take  any  instruction  in  English  at  all,  for 
'that  matter. 

Simple  as  the  modifications  in  the  requirements  seem,  they 
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will  probably  affect  the  university  greatly.  Nearly  every 
student  will  have  the  unpleasant  task  of  making  up  a  condi- 
tion, and  will  find  his  expenses  for  one  year  increased  by 
twenty  dollars.  This  expense,  small  as  it  may  seem,  will  be 
a  matter  of  importance  with  many.  The  students  at  Palo 
Alto  are  poor.  They  sweep,  they  cook  their  own  food,  they 
dig  and  write,  some  of  them  laboring  five  hours  a  day.  To  a 
man  who  can  barely  scrape  together  by  such  work  enough  to 
live  on,  two  dollars  a  month  is  a  serious  expense. 

First  of  all,  then,  the  elevation  of  the  standard  will  keep 
away  some  students.  In  itself  that  will  do  no  great  harm. 
Even  now  the  Registrar  is  at  his  wits'  end  to  find  recitation 
rooms  enough  to  go  round,  and  the  professors  have  more  work 
than  they  can  do.  In  1892-93.  the  university  had  grown  five 
times  as  fast  as  had  been  expected  when  it  was  opened,  and  an 
increase  of  a  third  in  the  number  of  students  is  threatened. 
There  is  no  danger  of  a  lack  of  students.  If  one  could  only 
be  sure  that  the  army  admitted  will  be  very  much  better  than, 
the  army  turned  away !  But  really  it  might  be  maintained 
with  a  show  of  plausibility  that  the  proposed  examination,  in 
testing  real  fitness,  is  no  less  arbitrary  than  sending  students 
to  the  brook,  letting  in  those  who  lap,  and  rejecting  those  who 
bow  down.  The  Gideon  band  who  pass  will  almost  surely  be 
fit,  but  how  many  equally  fit  in  mind  and  spirit,  though  not  so 
thoroughly  prepared,  will  be  rejected.  Consider  the  homes  of 
students,  the  incompetence  of  so  many  teachers,  the  influences 
that  make  against  the  ambition  for  higher  education  in  so 
many  American  towns.  A  boy,  still  more  a  girl,  who  comes 
to  college  of  his  own  will,  and  not  because  he  is  sent,  shows 
almost  by  the  very  act  of  thus  despising  the  false  estimates  of 
the  vulgar,  his  fitness  for  the  best  culture  that  can  be  given 
him. 

Fortunately,  even  in  cases  M-here  the  elevation  of  the 
requirements  shuts  out  a  worthy  but  imperfectly  prepared 
student  from  entering  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  no  real! 
hardship  is  inflicted.  Such  a  student  may  take  a  special  or 
partial  course  for  a  year  or  two,  and  obtain  his  degree,  if  he 
cares  for  it,  in  five  or  six  years. 

The  high  schools  will  feel  the  influence  of  the  changes  even 
more  than  the  university.  The  burden  falls  upon  them,  if 
they  will  bear  it;  and  it  is  no  more  fair  to  lay  the  whole 
responsibility  for  the  shocking  illiteracy  of  American   youth 
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upon  the  high  schools  than  upon  the  colleges.  It  is  not  the 
college,  or  the  high  school,  or  the  academy,  or  the  grammar 
school,  or  the  primary  school,  on  which  rests  all  the  shame. 
The  shame  rests  upon  the  parents,  who  have  shirked  their 
responsibilities  and  suffered  their  family  ties  to  be  loosed,  who 
have  feebly  handed  over  their  duties  to  others,  and  have 
suffered  their  children  to  grow  up  without  discipline  and  with- 
out  reverence.  From  the  very  outset,  the  teacher  has  to 
contend  with  the  laxity  and  indifference  of  parents,  even  of 
those  whose  own  station  and  opportunities  warrant  the  expec- 
tation of  better  things. 

Then  the  democratic  associations  of  schools,  however  bene- 
ficial in  some  respects,  are  potent  influences  in  the  corruption 
of  the  speech  of  children  from  educated  families,  without 
corresponding  advantages  for  the  children  of  the  ignorant.  I 
know  of  a  boy — his  father  was  once  governor  of  an  Eastern 
State,  and  the  family  has  been  American  for  over  two  cen- 
turies— who  has  a  marked  Irish  brogue,  acquired  at  school. 

The  notion  of  a  standard  different  from  the  local  "every- 
body does  it"  is  obnoxiously  aristocratic  to  the  uncultivated, 
even  when  they  happen  to  be  at  college. 

Fairness  demands  the  admission  that  the  teacher  of  English 
in  a  public  school,  even  if  she  knows  her  business,  and  is  not 
doing  twice  as  much  work  as  she  ought,  has  against  her  the 
influence  of  American  family  and  social  life.  But  so  far  as 
teaching  English  is  concerned,  it  is  notorious  that  few  Amer- 
ican teachers  do  know  their  business.  Our  teachers  could  not 
be  surpassed  in  faithful  self-denying  labor,  in  zeal  for  their 
work  and  pride  in  it;  but  as  a  class  they  are  ignorant.  A 
friend  told  me  a  few  days  ago  of  a  normal  school,  regarded  as 
a  good  one,  where  the  students  have  for  a  year  been  painfully 
endeavoring  to  say  of/en,  with  a  marked  /,  and  at  all,  with  a 
sharp  hiatus  between  at  and  all.  What  good  results  in 
teaching  English,  pure  but  not  affected,  and  easy  without 
slovenliness,  can  be  looked  for  from  young  women  who  say  / 
wished  I  was  home,  and  at  all ? 

It  would  be  pleasant  if  we  could  expect  any  sudden  im- 
provement in  the  teaching  of  English  in  primary  and  gram- 
mar schools,  but  that  is  plainly  Utopian.  If  the  standard  set 
at  Palo  Alto  is  to  be  maintained,  the  high  schools  must  rise 
to  meet  it  without  help  from  below. 

The  question  is,  can  the  high  schools,  receiving  their  pupils 
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untaught,  half  taught,  or  taught  wrong,  carry  them  in  three  or 
four  years  to  the  point  of  punctuating  with  moderate  good 
sense,  of  spelHng  nearly  all  common  words  right,  of  avoiding 
gross  errors  in  syntax,  of  knowing  approximately  what  their 
words  mean,  of  putting  sentences  with  a  backbone  into  com- 
positions with  an  anatomy,  and  of  hating  claptrap  and  insin- 
cerity? Sheer  immaturity  of  expression  will  disappear  with 
time,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  or  desired  that  a  man  should 
get  rid  of  all  his  localisms  of  speech. 

Can  the  high  school  do  its  part?  I  believe  it  can.  When 
it  is  the  rule  and  not  the  exception  that  Latin  and  Greek  are 
translated  into  English,  not  into  translation-English,  when 
every  teacher  in  every  class  feels  his  responsibility  for  his 
pupils'  use  of  our  native  tongue,  when  the  composition  classes 
in  the  high  school  take  their  rightful  place  in  the  pupil's  mind 
as  the  most  interesting  of  his  course,  then  and  not  till  then 
will  the  high  schools  be  doing  their  best  to  teach  English 
composition. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  made  no  reference  to  private 
schools.  Doubtless  a  well-endowed  private  school  can  do 
better  work  than  the  best  public  school,  but  few  can  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  sending  their  children  to  a  well-endowed  private 
school,  and  American  universities  do  not  exist  "for  the  sons  of 
gentlemen  only." 

The  college  must  therefore  exact  no  more  than  the  high 
school  can  give.  On  the  other  hand,  its  requirements  ought 
to  be  of  value  in  bringing  the  public  schools  to  greater  and 
greater  efficiency.  Professor  Goodwin  speaks  of  the  Egyptian 
darkness  in  which  no  small  portion  of  the  undergraduates  at 
Harvard  are  sitting.  If  many  undergraduates  at  Harvard  are 
sitting  in  Egyptian  darkness,  what  words  can  be  found  to 
express  the  depth  of  benightedness  in  which  the  high-school 
pupils  who  do  not  go  to  any  college  are  plunged?  To  such 
pupils  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  entrance  to  college  is  a 
direct  and  precious  gift,  and  through  them  to  the  community; 
for  what  greater  gift  can  a  State  receive  than  an  increase  in 
the  power  and  usefulness  of  its  citizens? 

H.  B.  Lathrop 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University 


IX 
REVIEWS 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  year  1889-90.    Washing- 
ton :  Government  Printing  Office,  1893,  2  vols.,  pp.  xxvii,  1724. 

This   Report,  prepared  by  and   under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
W.  T.  Harris,  United   States   Commissioner  of   Education,  is 
the  second  made   by  that  official,  and   contains  information 
brought  down   to  June  30,    1890.     It  was  presented   to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  on   January    i,   1892,   and,  though 
sections  of  it  have  appeared  in  print  during  the  interval,  it  was 
published  in  complete  form  only  a  few  weeks  ago.     There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  delay  in  the  appearance  of  the  yearly 
reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  seriously  detracts 
from  the  interest  felt  by  the  public  in  their  appearance,  if  it 
does  not  impair  their  usefulness.     To  study  a  report  on  the 
condition  of  education  three  years  ago  seems  to  many  people 
too  much  like   studying    ancient    history.     This   aversion  to 
reports  that  deal  wath  periods  of  time  other  than  the  imme- 
diate past  may  be  the  result  of  a    morbid  craving,   such  as 
possessed   the   Athenians    in  the    time  of  St.   Paul,  to  hear 
"something  new";  and  yet  it  does  seem  desirable  that   each 
annual  report  prepared  by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  should  bring  at  least  the  statistics  down  to  date. 
I  hasten  to  add,  however,  that  the  delay  is  not  in  any  way 
chargeable  to  the    present  Commissioner.     Things  had  been 
allowed  to  drift — possibly  through  insufficient  appropriations 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Bureau   of  Education — into  this 
condition  many  years  before  he  assumed  the  office.     Indeed, 
under  Dr.  Harris's  administration,  there  has  been   a  decided 
advance,  and  the  plan  of  issuing  the  more  striking  parts  of  the 
Report  in  pamphlet  form,  as  they  are  prepared,  neutralizes  to 
a  considerable  extent  the  effects  of  delay. 

During  this  transition  and  rapid  development  period  of  our 
educational  system,  the  country  is  singularly  fortunate  in 
having  Dr.  Harris  at  the  head  of  the  national  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. Uniting  in  himself  a  ripe  educational  experience,  a 
philosophic  cast  of  mind,  and  executive  ability,  all  of  high,  if 
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not  the  highest,  order,  he  is  enabled  to  make  interpretations 
of  educational  phenomena,  and  to  give  readings  of  the  signs  of 
the  times,  that  are  of  inestimable  value.  No  educator  who- 
desires  to  keep  abreast  with  the  best  educational  thought  of 
the  world,  no  legislator,  State  or  national,  who  is  anxious  that 
legislation  shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of  society,  can  afford  to 
refrain  from  the  study  of  these  volumes. 

I  have  space  to  quote  here  only  a  few  of  the  more  striking 
figures  from  Dr.  Harris's  summary  of  statistics.  The  total 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools  of  all  grades,  public 
and  private,  in  all  the  States,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1890, 
was  14,512,778,  an  increase  of  786,204,  or  5.73  per  cent.,  over 
the  preceding  year.  Of  these,  963^  per  cent,  were  receiving 
elementary  instruction,  that  is,  were  in  schools  provided  for 
children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14.  Only  i  pupil  in  4a 
was  under  secondary  instruction,  that  is,  in  the  course  of  study 
prescribed  for  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  year's  work — say  14  to  18 
years  of  age.  Only  i  pupil  in  107  was  under  superior  instruc- 
tion (colleges,  universities,  and  the  like).  When  compared 
with  the  whole  population,  the  population  in  school  was  23.18 
percent.;  the  population  under  elementary  instruction,  22.37 
per  cent.;  the  population  under  secondary  instruction,  0.58 
per  cent.;  and  the  population  under  superior  instruction,  0.22 
per  cent.  This  is  a  better  showing  than  that  of  any  other 
nation,  except  Saxony.  "But,"  as  Dr.  Harris  points  out, 
"many  other  nations  of  Europe  have  a  much  longer  annual 
school  session  than  we  have.  Here  is  the  place  to  show 
improvement  in  future  years."  The  school  term  varies  very 
greatly  in  different  localities  in  this  country.  In  the  North 
Atlantic  States,  the  average  school  year  is  166.6  days;  while 
in  the  South  Atlantic  States  it  is  only  97.2  days,  and  in  the 
South  Central  States,  it  is  only  88.1  days.  While  each  person 
in  the  United  States  is  receiving,  on  an  average,  4.3  years' 
schooling  of  200  days  each,  and  each  person  in  the  North 
Atlantic  States  5.89  years'  schooling,  the  inhabitant  of  the 
South  Atlantic  States  receives  only  2.52  years'  schooling.  On 
these  statistics  Dr.  Harris  remarks:  "When  we  consider  that 
four  years  is  the  average  time  occupied  in  learning  the  branches 
in  primary  grades,  occupying  the  first  half  of  the  course  of 
study  in  elementary  schools,  we  see  how  small  is  the  average 
amount  of  instruction  received  in  schools  by  the  people  of  the 
country.     It  suffices  barely  for  learning  how  to  read,  to  write^ 
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and  to  use  numbers  in  the  simplest  processes;  but  taken  in 
connection  with  the  ahnost  universal  circulation  of  the  daily 
newspaper,  the  matter  does  not  seem  so  desperate,  for  the 
newspaper  serves  as  a  sort  of  continuing  school  and  effects  a 
slow  and  gradual  progress  among  the  people  throughout  life 
along  lines  of  literary  growth."  The  total  amount  which  this 
average  of  about  four  years'  schooling  for  each  inhabitant  cost 
during  the  year  1889-90,  for  the  common  schools  alone,  was 
$143,110,218,  or  an  average  of  $2.29  for  each  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  nation,  and  $17.22  for  each  pupil  of  the  average  in 
attendance  on  school. 

While  the  South  is  still  far  behind  the  North  and  West  in 
the  time  given  to  schooling,  it  is  most  satisfactory  to  learn 
from  this  authoritative  source  that  its  condition  is  constantly 
improving.  The  number  of  white  pupils  enrolled  has  increased 
in  13  years  70  per  cent.;  and  the  number  of  colored  pupils, 
113  per  cent. — an  increase,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  very  much 
greater  than  the  increase  in  population. 

Among  the  varied  contents  of  this  Report  are  to  be  found 
the  following:  A  .critical  account  of  the  International  Educa- 
tional Congress  held  in  connection  with  the  Paris  Exposition ; 
studies,  critical  and  historical,  of  the  educational  systems  of 
Germany,  France,  England,  Italy,  Sweden,  Finland,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Norway,  Denmark,  Spain,  and  Scotland  (that  of  Scot- 
land is  of  special  value);  a  comparative  exhibit  of  education  in 
Europe  and  America;  a  table  of  the  most  prominent  foreign 
universities,  giving  dates  of  foundation  and  number  of  pro- 
fessors and  students;  a  scientific  study  of  the  weakling 
classes  of  society — paupers,  criminals,  and  insane;  a  com- 
parative study  of  the  principal  city  school  systems  of  this 
country,  which  is  particularly  valuable  on  account  of  the 
carefully  collated  information  with  regard  to  the  salaries 
of  teachers;  temperance  instruction  in  the  public  schools, 
which  contains  a  model  sketch  of  a  method  of  teaching 
the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  human  system ;  colleges  and 
universities,  their  courses  of  study  and  requirements  for 
graduation;  professional  education — a  chapter  whose  value 
is  enhanced  by  a  comparison  of  American  and  European 
courses  of  study  in  professional  schools.  Chapters  on  the 
reformation  of  juvenile  offenders,  on  the  education  of  the 
colored  race,  on  Swedish  gymnastics,  and  on  the  schools  of 
Alaska,    together    with    the    usual    compilations    of   statistics 
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and  excerpts  from  the  documents  of  city  and  State  superin- 
tendents, complete  the  volumes. 

Next  to  Dr.  Harris's  own  part  of  this  Report,  the  most  valu- 
able thing  it  contains  is  the  vast  amount  of  carefully  collated 
information  with  regard  to  foreign  educational  systems  and 
institutions.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  we  have  yet 
much  to  learn  from  foreign  countries  with  regard  to  education. 

In  conclusion.  Dr.  Harris's  statement  of  the  educational 
outlook  is  well  worth  quoting: 

"To  sum  up  the  results  of  our  outlook,  we  see  the  nations  of 
Europe  first  making  education  of  all  their  people  compulsory, 
and  next,  after  some  years,  but  as  a  logical  consequence, 
making  education  free. 

"We  see  that  there  are  reasons  of  self-preservation,  both 
industrial  and  military,  which  lead  to  this.  In  our  country, 
the  political  reason  was  perhaps  the  first,  as  it  is  now  the  lead- 
ing motive.  We  are  to  govern  ourselves,  and  each  of  us  is  to 
help  to  govern  the  rest.  It  is  obvious  that  the  better  edu- 
cated each  citizen  is,  the  better  governed  we  all  shall  be. 

"The  introduction  of  instruction  in  manual  training  has 
become  a  large  feature  in  recent  years,  and  will  grow  a  larger 
feature  in  proportion  as  cities  are  called  upon  to  grapple  with 
the  population  of  their  slums. 

"Higher  education  is  becoming  more  practical  in  that  it 
studies  the  problems  of  the  people,  and  endeavors  to  solve 
them  in  the  laboratory.  University  extension  has  a  great  rdle 
yet  to  perform  to  connect  itself  with  the  public  libraries  grow- 
ing up  everywhere  in  the  cities,  and  to  form  classes  of  serious- 
minded  men  and  women  throughout  the  community  who  are 
anxious  to  continue  their  studies  for  the  sake  of  culture  or  for 
special  preparations  in  arts." 

W.  H.  M. 


A  Review  of  the  Systems  of  Ethics  founded  on  the  Theory  of  Evolution — 
By  C.  M.  Williams.     London  and  New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1893. 

In  spite  of  the  non-committal  initials,  one  does  not  read  far 
into  this  book  without  becoming  pretty  confident  that  a 
feminine  hand  leads  the  way.  Other  reviewers  have  referred 
to  the  views  of  "Air."  Williams,  and  perhaps  know  by 
external  evidence  that  they  are  correct.  Internal  evidence 
points  to  "Miss"  Williams  as  the  proper  title.     Following  the 
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example  of  one  of  my  students,  who  conceals  his  inability  to 
spell  by  going  over  his  papers  and  substituting  synonyms  for 
all  the  words  of  whose  orthography  he  is  in  doubt,  I  think  I 
will  speak  neither  of  Mr.  Williams,  nor  of  Miss  Williams,  but 
simply  of  the  author. 

This  is  an  epoch-marking  rather  than  an  epoch-making  book. 
It  is  large  rather  than  great.  Its  strength  lies  in  capacity  for 
assimilating  materials  rather  in  power  to  co-ordinate  principles^ 
It  is  collective  rather  than  constructive.  It  is  the  product  of 
faithful  study  rather  than  of  independent  insight. 

The  title  leads  one  to  expect  such  a  service  to  the  ethics  of 
evolution  as  Courtney  has  rendered  to  the  ethics  of  idealism^ 
or  Martineau  has  rendered  to  ethical  theory  in  general.  We 
hope  to  see  each  writer  given  his  setting  in  the  movement  of 
thought  in  such  a  way  that  we  can  see  the  part  which  he 
played  in  the  total  structure,  and  through  the  work  of  the 
individual  trace  the  deeper  logic  of  which  the  individual  is  a 
partial  exponent. 

No  such  rational  interpretation  of  the  individual  writers  is 
attempted ;  no  such  larger  movement  is  portrayed.  Darwin, 
Wallace,  Haeckel,  Spencer,  Fiske,  Rolph,  Barratt,  Stephen, 
Carneri,  Hoffding,  Gizycki,  Alexander,  Ree,  appear  one  after 
the  other  as  independently  as  so  many  grains  of  sand  in  a 
sandbank.  Some,  as  Alfred  Barratt,  are  represented  in  copious 
extracts;  others,  like  Harald  Hoffding,  are  reproduced  in  an 
admirable  abstract.  Some  writers  who  belong  to  this  school, 
like  Daniel  G.  Thompson,  are  not  even  mentioned.  No  notice 
whatever  is  taken  of  the  extensive  criticism  to  which  the  fav- 
orite assumptions  of  writers  on  the  ethics  of  evolution  have 
been  subjected.  The  first  part  of  the  book  is  made  up  of  the 
notes  of  an  admiring,  but  uncritical  disciple. 

In  the  second  part  the  author  attempts  to  digest  and  organ- 
ize the  mass  of  materials  gathered  in  the  first  part.  The 
treatment  here  becomes  vague  and  general.  There  is  scarcely 
a  topic  in  biology,  psychology,  metaphysics,  or  theology,  that 
is  not  touched  upon;  scarcely  a  topic  of  them  all  that  is  elu- 
cidated in  a  clear,  conclusive,  and  satisfactory  manner.  The 
author  attacks  the  profoundest  problems  with  utmost  audacity, 
and  settles  them  in  the  most  summary  manner.  For  example, 
a  few  side  remarks  on  the  simple  and  easy  problem  of  causation 
are  introduced  as  follows:  "And  while  we  are  busied  with 
matters  which  involve  the  whole  multiplicity  of  relations  in 
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the  universe,  just  a  word  with  reference  to  cause  and  effect." 
The  "just  a  word"  in  this  case  happens  to  be  a  very  good  one 
so  far  as  it  goes,  setting  forth  the  complete  interdependence 
of  all  the  interacting  parts  of  the  whole  complex  universe. 
Yet  it  is  hardly  a  sufficient  refutation  of  all  that  has  been  said 
for  final  causes  from  Aristotle  to  Janet. 

Moral  law  and  conscience  are  defined  as  follows:  "The 
uniformities  in  social  relations  admit  of  the  establishment  of 
certain  rules  which  the  moral  man  will  follow  under  most 
circumstances."  "That  which,  when  we  become  capable  of 
reflection,  we  call  conscience,  consists  in  pleasure  in  forms  of 
action  furthering  the  welfare  of  society — forms  gradually 
molded  to  habit  with  the  development  of  social  relations — 
and  in  a  corresponding  pain  at  the  realization  of  having  failed 
of  such  action ;  the  knowledge  of  the  demand,  by  society  as  a 
whole  or  by  a  part  of  society,  of  action  in  accord  with  the 
general  welfare,  and  the  sense  of  the  justice  of  this  demand, 
constituting  the  feeling  of  obligation  and  duty." 

The  chapter  on  the  moral  progress  of  the  race  consists  of 
quotations  from  Lecky  and  others,  showing  that  "the  much- 
praised  simplicity  of  our  ancestors  was  in  truth  a  half-savagery, 
where  the  higher  forms  of  justice  were  not  practiced, 
that  finer  tact  and  consideration  which  makes  life  best  worth 
living  was  unknown,  and  many  of  the  faults  which  we  most 
deplore  in  our  own  day  were  considered  rather  virtues  than 
otherwise." 

The  chapter  on  the  results  of  ethical  inquiry  is  chiefly  a 
criticism  of  theological  ethics,  in  which  popular  misconcep- 
tions of  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  death-bed  repentance, 
other  worldliness,  and  the  egoism  of  the  hereafter,  are 
held  up  to  the  scorn  which  they  deserve.  The  author  re- 
cognizes, however,  that  more  intelligent  Christians  to-day  hold 
"a  Christian  philosophy"  of  which  these  doctrines,  in  the 
irrational  form  in  which  they  are  often  presented,  form  no 
part. 

The  last  chapter  on  the  ideal  and  its  attainment  contains  a 
very  good  discussion  of  the  ethical  uses  of  luxury;  a  brief 
discussion  of  socialism,  prostitution,  divorce,  the  treatment  of 
criminals,  and  capital  punishment ;  and  ends  with  the  assump- 
tion of  the  mortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  administering  of 
such  crumbs  of  consolation  as  the  assumed  certainty  of  that 
doctrine  will  admit. 
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In  a  book  having  so  little  logic  immanent  in  its  structure, 
some  mechanical  assistance  in  finding  things  is  highly  desir- 
able; and  the  absence  of  an  index  is  a  serious  fault. 

William  DeWitt  Hyde 

BowDOiN  College 


Outlines  of  English  Literature — By  William  Renton,  sometime  Extension 
Lecturer  to  the  Scottish  Universities  [University  Extension  Manuals.  Edited 
by  Professor  KnightJ.  London:  John  Murray;  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  1893. 

The  so-called  University  Extension  movement  has  been 
responsible  for  much  foolish  talk  and  for  much  silly  writing, 
but  it  has  probably  been  the  cause  of  nothing  more  absurd 
than  the  diagrams  of  this  manual  of  English  literature.  There 
is  in  the  same  series  a  manual  of  French  literature  which  was 
a  wretched  specimen  of  unoriginal  compilation,  but  even  that 
was  not  as  foolish  or  as  silly  as  this  manual  of  English  litera- 
ture. Mr.  Renton's  book  is  pretentious;  it  is  pedantic  in 
manner  and  slovenly  in  style;  it  reveals  no  real  insight  into 
the  principles  of  literary  art;  it  gives  evidence  of  no  original 
investigation  into  the  details  of  literary  history,  and  it  abounds 
in  pseudo-scientific  nonsense.  Its  use  in  teaching  would  tend 
to  deaden  the  best  student's  liking  for  literature  and  his  sus- 
ceptibility to  the  charm  of  good  writing.  Certainly  it  would 
help  to  develop  a  class  of  prigs,  convinced  that  they  had 
climbed  the  heights  of  Shakspere's  art  and  plumbed  its  depths, 
when  they  had  packed  it  into  an  algebraic  formula,  like  this 
on  p.  100: 

(.+/)  S-f  ico^Ji)  T. 

Mr.  Renton's  diagrams  areas  feeble  as  his  formulas;  Pro- 
fessor Beers  wittily  likened  one  to  the  fragments  of  an  explod- 
ing bomb  and  another  to  a  set  of  wedge-shaped  sections  of  pie. 

For  the  rest,  Mr.  Renton  is  British  and  insular  in  his 
criticisms.  For  example,  he  thinks  Ruskin  a  great  art  critic, 
and  he  fails  to  see  wherein  Ruskin's  real  merit  lies.  His 
treatment  of  American  literature  is  ludicrously  lopsided  and 
inadequate.  He  sees  in  Poe  "Idealism  tending  to  Humor"  f 
He  sees  in  Motley  "Realism  tending  to  Humor"  !  In  the  same 
table  (p.  237)  he  sets  up  Mr.  Charles  Godfrey  Leland  as  the 
sole  representative  of  Humor!  Nowhere  does  he  mention 
Curtis,  Mr.   Warner,  Mr.  Parkman,  Mr.  Fiske,  or  Mr.  Cable. 
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Perhaps  the  limitations  of  his  locality  will  best  appear  when 
it  is  noted  that  in  treating  contemporary  British  authors  he 
finds  space  to  mention  Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  Mr.  Alfred  Austen, 
Mr.  Roden  Noel,  and  Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 


Brander  Matthews 


Columbia  College, 
New  York 


Greek  Lessons — By  T.  D.  Goodell,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Yale  Uni- 
versity.    New  York  :   Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1892,  pp.  viii,  376.      Price  $1.25. 

Here  is,  undoubtedly,  a  new  thing  under  the  sun.  The 
author  designs  to  introduce  the  pupil  to  the  study  of  Greek 
through  its  English  derivatives.  This  aim  prevails  for  more 
than  one  hundred  pages.  It  is  true  that  the  study  of  the 
necessary  inflections  is  not  lost  sight  of,  such  as  the  three 
declensions,  the  adjectives  of  first  and  second  declensions, 
some  irregular  adjectives,  the  article  and  relative,  and  the  verb 
of  all  kinds  throughout  the  present  indicative.  But  the  main 
thing  is  a  large  number  of  Greek  words,  grouped  in  vocabu- 
laries, nearly  every  one  of  which  has  a  more  or  less  familiar 
English  derivative.  Connected  with  these  vocabularies  are 
brief  exercises  for  translation  or  composition.  There  is 
also  with  each  vocabulary  a  full  tracing,  so  far  as  its  inner 
sense  is  concerned,  of  each  derivative  to  its  Greek  original. 
These  vocabularies  have  been  chosen  with  great  skill.  Here 
are  a  few  of  the  English  derivatives  from  one  of  them  : 
"hydraulics,"  "anthropomorphic,"  "technology,"  "evange- 
lize," "theology,"  "anhydrous,"  "polytheism,"  "morphine," 
"apostle,"  "hydrophobia."  This  certainly  is  a  new  way  of 
wedding  science  to  theology,  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  there 
is  an  absorbing  interest  in  this  process  of  learning.  A  few 
weeks  in  this  little  book  would  give  a  pupil  much  of  the 
terminology  of  natural  science  and  theology,  and — what  is 
better — it  would  enable  him  to  make  a  terminology  of  his  own. 

The  latter  part  of  the  book  develops  the  Greek  verb.  Short 
selections  of  Greek,  constructed  mostly  out  of  the  writings  of 
Xenophon,  are  given  for  translation,  and  are  followed  by  the 
first  three  chapters  of  the  Anabasis — in  brief  portions,  each  of 
these  selections  for  translation  being  annotated  at  the  foot  of 
the  page. 

The  author  has  spun  out  the  subject  of  "derivation"  alto- 
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gether  too  far,  with  a  little  tendency  to  display  here  and  there, 
just  a  touch  of  pedantry,  some  things  dragged  in.  Perhaps, 
also,  in  actual  practice,  the  teacher  might  find  too  long  this 
discussion  of  the  verb  which  runs  over  150  pages.  These  are 
my  only  criticisms. 

Among  many  things  which  have  been  made  more  clear  is 
the  subject  of  transliteration,  on  which  grammars  have  not 
given  sufificient  light.  Scores  of  words,  traced  with  unfailing 
patience  and  exactness,  are  photographed  in  full-faced  type. 
Full  synopses  and  participial  declensions  bring  every  hidden 
corner  of  the  verb  into  light,  and,  on  page  after  page,  its  forms 
are  marshaled  in  inflection,  each  analyzed  into  its  component 
parts.  Patience  in  explanation,  a  sensitive  accuracy  in  scholar- 
ship and  statement,  appear  at  every  step.  Such  a  book  will 
make  teachers  as  well  as  scholars.  It  would  not  be  worth  the 
while  to  search  for  any  sort  of  errors  through  these  pages. 

In  short,  the  determination  to  strike  out  something  new,  the 
skill  with  which  the  way  has  been  marked  out  and  followed, 
the  vividness  with  which  things  have  been  imparted,  through 
the  eye,  to  the  understanding,  render  this  an  almost  fault- 
less little  book,  a  credit  to  author,  proofreader,  printer,  and 
publisher,  and  to  American  scholarship. 

Benjamin  Gill 

State  College, 

Pennsylvania 


Notes  on  Recent  Pedagogical  Literature. 

English  Kings  in  a  Nutshell  :  An  Aid  to  the  Memory — By  Gail  Hamilton. 
New  York  :  American  Book  Co.,  1893,  pp.  81.     Price  60  cts. 

Gail  Hamilton  has  turned  aside  for  a  moment  from  the 
fields  of  controversy  in  which  she  delights,  to  turn  some  clever 
rimes  on  the  kings  and  queens  of  England.  "Whoever,"  she 
says  in  her  preface,  "commits  the  verses  to  memory  will  have 
a  convenient  little  epitome  of  English  history  always  at  hand." 
This  is  quite  true.  Whoever  commits  the  verses  to  memory 
will  remember  more  of  English  history  than  most  of  those 
who  wade  through  the  ordinary  text-book  on  the  subject. 
The  lines  are  not  merely  mnemonic.  They  embrace  many  of 
the  salient  points  of  English  history,  and  furnish  an  outline 
into  which  other  facts  may  be  easily  fitted  as  they  are  learned. 
The  illustrations  are  admirable  in  conception  and  execution. 
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The  Heroes  of  Asgard  :  Tales  from  Scandinavian  Mythology — By 
A.  and  E.  Keav.     New  York  and  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1893,  pp.  323. 

A  pleasant  enough  story  woven  with  a  good  deal  of  skill 
and  literary  ability  out  of  the  old  Scandinavian  mythology. 
More  than  we  knew,  have  the  myths  of  the  Northmen  been 
woven  into  our  literature  and  our  thoughts.  This  book  ought 
to  form  a  welcome  addition  to  any  school  library. 

Tales  from  Spenser:  Chosen  from  "The  Faerie  Queene" — By  Sophia 
M.  Maclehose.     New  York  and  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1893,  pp.  195. 

It  is  not  now — was  it  ever? — the  fashion  to  read  T]ie 
Faerie  Queen.  The  archaic  character  of  the  language  per- 
haps in  part  accounts  for  the  fact ;  but  the  principal  reason, 
without  doubt,  is  that  but  few  persons  ever  rise  to  the  height 
of  poetic  appreciation  demanded  by  Spenser's  noble  poem. 
He  is  essentially  the  poets'  poet.  His  influence  may  be  traced 
in  every  one  of  the  great  modern  English  and  American  poets, 
even  though  he  is  now  and  always  was  almost  unknown  to  the 
great  world  of  readers.  Yet  that  his  poem,  with  all  its  "poe- 
sie,"  contains  many  popular  elements,  a  single  glance  at  this 
little  book  reveals.  Miss  Maclehose  tells  in  pleasant  style, 
in  clear,  simple,  modern  English,  the  stories  of  Una  and  the 
Lion,  of  Britomart  and  Artegal,  of  the  Red  Cross  Knight  and 
the  Dragon,  and  many  others.  She  tells  them  simply  as 
stories  and  makes  no  attempt  to  interpret  their  allegorical  or 
explain  their  historic  bearing.  The  book  is  worthy  to  stand 
beside  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb's  Tales  from  SJiakspere. 

The  Famous  Allegories  :  Selections  and  extracts  for  reading  and  study — By 
James  Baldwin,  Ph.  D.  New  York,  Boston  and  Chicago  :  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co., 
1893,  pp.  304. 

This  is  the  second  book  of  the  series  of  "Select  English 
Classics,"  the  first  having  been  "Six  Centuries  of  English 
Poetry."  After  an  introduction,  somewhat  pedantically 
entitled  "Fore  Word,"  on  the  nature  and  history  of  myth,, 
allegory,  and  fable,  the  compiler  gives  us,  with  brief  biograph- 
ical sketches  and  notes  explaining  obscure  or  archaic  words, 
extracts  from  the  leading  allegories  in  the  English  language, 
from  the  Vision  of  William  concerning  Piers  Plowman  down 
to  Johnson,  Burns,  and  Cowper.  If  we  are  to  have  selections 
from  the  great  allegories — those  written  by  Spenser,  for 
instance,  and  Bunyan — it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  could  be 
better  made  than  in  this  volume.  But  it  is  at  least  worth 
while  to  ask  the  question  :   Why  should  selections  be  printed 
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from  The  Pilgrims  Progress  ?  Should  not  every  child  read 
the  entire  book?  Even  Froude's  abstract  is  but  a  poor  sub- 
stitute for  the  original.  However,  there  are  many  complete 
allegories  in  the  book,  and  many  readers  will  thank  the  editor 
for  bringing  them  together  within  easy  reach ;  even  though  he 
is  altogether  too  dogmatic  in  tracing  the  origin  of  myths — a 
subject  about  which  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  among 
specialists. 

The  Riverside  Song  Book,  containing  classic  American  poems  set  to  standard 
music— Selected  and  arranged  by  W.  M.  Lawrence  and  O.  Blackman.  Bos- 
ton and  New  York  :   Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1893,  pp.  xvii,  174. 

The  publishers  have  rendered  a  signal  service  both  to  litera- 
ture and  to  music  by  bringing  out  this  book  for  school  use. 
The  compilers  of  music  books  for  American  schools  have  drawn 
quite  too  largely  on  German  sources.  Not  that  German 
poetry  and  German  music  are  not,  both  of  them,  excellent; 
but  the  singing  hour  in  school  is  one  of  the  best  opportunities 
to  fan  the  love  of  country  and  of  everything  American. 
What  better  way  than  to  sing  the  songs  of  our  native  bards? 
The  book  before  me  contains  a  splendid  collection  of  these 
songs,  admirably  arranged  for  school  singing.  The  index  of 
authors  and  the  topical  index  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful. 

The  Professional  Preparation  of  Secondary  Teachers  in  the  United 
States — By  Fred  Washington  Atkinson.  Leipzig :  Breitkopf  &  Hartel, 
1893,  pp.  iv,  64. 

This  brochure,  presented  by  Mr.  Atkinson  to  the  University 
of  Leipzig  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  gives  evi- 
dence of  long  and  patient  research.  The  writer  has  collected 
a  vast  amount  of  detailed  and  valuable  information  with  regard 
to  the  establishment,  support,  and  management  of  secondary 
schools;  the  examination,  appointment,  and  salaries  of  sec- 
ondary teachers;  and  the  preparation  of  secondary  teachers 
in  normal  schools,  colleges,  and  universities;  and  he  concludes 
with  a  sketch  of  what  he  would  regard  as  an  ideal  of  a  profes- 
sional pedagogical  school  for  secondary  teachers.  This  school 
■would  admit  only  college  graduates  and  would  have  an  elab- 
orate course,  combining  both  theory  and  practice,  to  extend 
over  two  years.  The  author's  views  are  unquestionably 
sound.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  main  pro- 
visions of  his  ideal  school  have  not  been  realized  by  Columbia 
University  in  connection  with  the  Teachers'  College.  His 
facts,  for  which  the  work  is  chiefly  valuable,  have  been  collated 
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with  great  care,  though  it  will  be  news  to  American  educators 
to  learn  that  "The  system  of  examining  and  certificating 
teachers  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  is  regarded  as  the  high-water  mark 
in  the  development  of  this  subject  in  America,"  and  that  "The 
present  commissioner  of  education  was  city  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Cincinnati." 

Elementary    Woodwork — By    George    B.   Kilborn.      Boston :    Lee    & 
Shepard,  1893,  pp.  99. 

The  title-page  informs  the  reader  that  this  book  contains  "a 
series  of  sixteen  lessons  taught  in  the  senior  grammar  grade 
at  Springfield,  Mass.";  also  that  it  is  "designed  to  give  funda- 
mental instruction  in  use  of  all  the  principal  tools  needed  in 
carpentry  and  joinery."  The  work  outlined  is  somewhat  more 
elaborate  than  Sloyd,  and  somewhat  less  ambitious  than  that 
usually  accomplished  in  the  better  class  of  manual  training 
high  schools.  The  descriptions  of  the  work  are  very  clear,  and 
the  drawings  are  singularly  good.  A  book  of  this  kind  is 
much  more  useful  to  the  boy  who  is  seeking  to  instruct  him- 
self than  it  is  in  the  class  room.  There  there  should  be  no 
text-book.  Benches,  tools,  and  an  efficient  instructor  are 
sufficient. 

Seventeenth  Year  Book  of  the   New  York  State  Reformatory  at 
Elmira.     Transmitted  to  the  Legislature,  January,  1893. 

The  part  of  this  admirable  report  of  the  truly  wonderful 
work  accomplished  at  Elmira  in  the  reformation  of  criminals, 
to  which  the  teacher  would  naturally  turn  first,  is  the 
report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Mr.  James  R.  Monks. 
Mr.  Monks  describes  with  rare  literary  power  the  objects  of 
the  schools,  the  kind  of  teachers  needed,  and  the  methods 
employed.  Here  is  a  sentence  which  not  only  states  the 
Elmira  system  in  a  nutshell  but  also  conveys  much  pedagogi- 
cal truth  :  "The  road  of  development  leads  through  compulsion 
to  choice,  through  conformity  to  individuality,  and  through 
collective  tasks  to  a  personal  activity  for  conscious  and  desired 
ends."  From  many  other  parts  of  the  report,  however,  the 
teacher  may  glean  many  hints  that  will  aid  him  in  the  treat- 
ment of  eccentric  children. 


X 

EDITORIAL 

Professor  Royce's  article  on  "  Mental  defect  and  disorder 
from  the  teacher's  point  of  view  "  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
articles  by  the  same  author,  in  which  the  teacher's  attitude 
toward  those  cases  of  mental  disorder  which  lie  "  in  that  wide 
and  ill-defined  borderland  region,  which  separates  the  world  of 
the  sane  from  the  wildernesses  of  insanity,"  will  be  fully  dis- 
cussed. The  subject  is  one  of  supreme  importance.  The 
most  recent  and  certain  results  of  psychological  investigation 
will  be  presented  in  these  articles.  Teachers,  however,  might 
aid  materially  in  the  solution  of  the  extremely  difificult  prob- 
lems involved  by  keeping  accurate  records  of  phenomena 
in  cases  that  come  under  their  observation,  and  of  particular 
methods  of  treatment  which  they  find  serviceable.  Pro- 
fessor Royce's  articles  will  be  followed  by  the  publication  in 
this  magazine  of  a  number  of  such  records,  collected  by  the 
principal  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Normal  School  at  Wor- 
cester. 


In  this  issue  of  the  Educational  Review  Professor  Lucy 
M.  Salmon,  in  an  exhaustive  article,  brings  to  a  conclusion  for 
the  present  the  discussion  with  regard  to  different  methods  of 
admission  to  college  commenced  in  February  of  the  present 
year,  and  participated  in  by  President  Northrop  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  President  Gates  of  Amherst  College, 
President  Canfield  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  President 
Fernald  of  Williams  College,  President  Kellogg  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Principal  Tetlow  of  the  Boston  Girls' 
Latin  School,  President  Adams  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, and  Principal  Coy  of  the  Hughes  High  School,  Cin- 
cinnati. The  weight  of  opinion  throughout  this  most  inter- 
esting discussion  has  been  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the 
certificate  system  and  opposed  to  the  examination  system. 
While,  however,  such  institutions  as  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia, 
and  Princeton,  adhere  to  the  examination  plan,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  method  of  admitting  by  certificate  is  still 
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very  far  from  achieving  a  conclusive  victory.  Professor  Salmon 
points  out  that  the  diploma  system,  often  confounded  with  the 
certificate,  is  really  something  very  different  and,  it  may  be 
added,  something  very  superior.  Each  of  the  three  systems, 
however,  has  its  own  peculiar  drawbacks  and  limitations ;  and 
a  lasting  solution  of  the  difficulties  involved  will  probably  not 
be  found  until  thorough  co-operation — happily  termed  by  Pro- 
fessor Salmon  a  "  federal  union  " — among  the  great  colleges 
and  universities  shall  have  been  brought  about. 


Such  a  "  federal  union "  among  universities  might  well 
include  in  its  scope  not  only  the  conditions  of  admission  to 
college  but  also  the  granting  of  degrees.  A  great  step  was 
taken  toward  its  consummation  by  the  formation  of  a  committee 
of  university  and  college  presidents — one  of  the  results  of  the 
recent  Congress  on  Higher  Education  held  in  connection  with 
the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago — to  take  into  consideration  the 
entire  subject  of  college  and  university  degrees,  and  to  devise 
means  to  prevent  the  further  degradation  of  what  ought  to  be  the 
highest  university  honors  by  loose  and  indiscriminate  methods 
of  conferring  them. 


The  Regents  of  the  University  of  New  York  are  doing  excel- 
lent work  in  raising  the  standard  for  degrees,  as  well  as  in 
raising  the  standard  for  admission  to  professional  schools.  Dur- 
ing the  current  year  they  have  already  canceled  the  charters  of 
six  so-called  colleges  and  have  called  on  two  more  to  show 
cause  for  longer  use  of  the  name.  Among  these  are  Ingham 
University  and  Rutgers  Female  College.  The  institutions 
from  which  the  degree-conferring  power  has  been  withdrawn, 
were  barely  up  to  high-school  grade.  The  Regents  were  fully 
justified  in  their  action.  There  is  much  more  such  work  to 
be  done,  even  in  the  Empire  State,  before  real  college  and 
university  degrees  will  command  the  respect  paid  to  them  in 
other  lands.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  Regents  were 
fully  sustained  at  the  University  Convocation  recently  held 
in  Albany,  the  following  resolution  having  been  adopted : 
*^  Resolved,  as  the  judgment  of  the  University  Convocation 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  that  every  degree-conferring  institu- 
tion in  the  State  should  be  governed  by  the  rules  adopted  by 
the  Regents  ;    that  their  academic  diploma  or  its  equivalent 
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should  be  required  as  a  minimum  of  preliminary  educatioa 
of  every  candidate  for  any  degree  which  such  institution  should 
confer." 


The  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  "  Educational  exhibits  at 
the  Columbian  Exposition,"  by  Mr.  Richard  Waterman,  Jr.,. 
who  for  several  months  has  been  making  them  a  special  subject 
of  study,  appears  in  this  issue  of  the  EDUCATIONAL  Review. 
Though  it  is  sufficiently  apparent  that  the  educational  exhibit, 
owing  to  lack  of  good  management  on  the  part  of  the  World's 
Fair  authorities  and  to  the  initial  delay  in  appropriating  space, 
falls  far  short  of  a  complete  display  of  the  educational  re- 
sources, systems,  and  methods  of  this  country,  yet  it  presents 
many  features  worthy  of  painstaking  investigation.  It  shows 
very  clearly,  if  nothing  else,  that  the  "  new  education  "  is  mak- 
ing great  progress — that  education  "  by  doing,"  wherever  the 
subjects  studied  admit  of  it,  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  in  all 
progressive  schools  of  the  old  memoriter  methods.  No  teacher 
who  desires  to  keep  pace  with  modern  educational  progress 
should  fail  to  study  this  exhibit.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Water- 
man's studies,  the  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  will  publish  at  an 
early  day  an  article  on  the  same  subject  from  the  gifted  pen 
of  M.  Gabriel  Compayr^,  who  in  this  number  pays  the  grace- 
ful tribute  of  a  distinguished  foreigner  to  the  Educational 
Congresses. 


The  action  of  the  Chicago  board  of  education,  which  at  one 
time  threatened  to  be  disastrous  in  its  effects  on  the  schools, 
toward  certain  so-called  fads — modeling  in  clay,  paper  cutting, 
and  the  like — has  resulted,  it  now  appears  or  is  hoped,  in  per- 
manent benefit.  The  opposition  was  not  so  much  to  the 
things  taught  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  were  taught.  A 
small  army  of  special  teachers  had  been  organized  to  go  from 
school  to  school  and  teach  the  subjects  referred  to,  thus  inter- 
fering with  the  work  of  the  regular  teachers  and  disarranging 
the  programmes  of  the  schools.  This  system  has  been  done 
away  with  for  the  most  part,  and  such  special  teachers  as  are 
retained  have  been  practically  added  to  the  supervisory  force 
under  the  control  of  the  superintendent,  who  is  held  responsi- 
ble for  the  work  of  the  schools.  The  Chicago  board  has  taken 
the  right  view.     The  chief  use  of  a  special  teacher  or  super- 
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visor  is  to  teach  the  regular  teachers,  not  to  teach  the  pupils. 
In  addition  to  this  reform  the  board  has  provided  for  the 
organization  of  a  city  training  school  for  teachers  and  the 
gradual  abolition  of  the  cadet  system,  which  the  Public  School 
Jotirjial  rightly  calls  "  the  nursery  of  the  most  serious  evils  in 
the  schools."  With  its  own  training  school  in  addition  to  the 
Cook  County  Normal  School,  the  public  school  authorities  of 
Chicago  will  soon  have  abundant  means  for  the  professional 
training  of  teachers. 


The  Harvard  Graduates  Magazine  has  completed  the  pub- 
hcation  of  lists  of  graduates  who  have  been  Presidents,  Vice 
Presidents,  Cabinet  Ministers,  or  who  have  held  other  high 
ofifices  in  the  public  service.  Only  the  highest  of^ces  are  con- 
sidered. Had  minor  ofifices  been  considered,  the  lists  would 
liave  been  greatly  enlarged.  As  it  is,  however,  they  contain 
467  names,  representing  about  350  individuals,  some  names 
appearing  in  more  than  one  list.  The  summary  shows  a 
record  of  which  Harvard  may  well  be  proud  :  Presidents  of 
the  United  States,  2  ;  Vice  Presidents,  2  ;  Cabinet  Ofificers,  15  ; 
Ministers  Plenipotentiary,  30;  Delegates  to  Colonial  and 
Continental  Congresses,  25  ;  United  States  Senators,  32 ; 
Representatives  in  Congress,  147;  Members  of  International 
Commissions,  5  ;  Delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
5;  Members  of  Parliament,  2;  United  States  Judges,  30; 
State  Judges,  115;  Governors,  52  ;  Military  and  Naval  Officers, 
5.  The  influence  of  the  "scholar  in  politics"  in  this  country 
has  never  been  fully  determined ;  doubtless  it  is  not  nearly  so 
great  as  in  England  or  Germany ;  but  that  it  tends  toward  the 
elevation  and  purification  of  politics  there  can  be  no  question. 
The  fitness  of  her  alumni  for  the  honorable,  independent  con- 
duct of  public  affairs  is  perhaps  as  good  a  test  as  could  be 
made  of  the  general  efficiency  of  a  university's  work. 


Harvard  University  is  trying  an  interesting  experimeiit, 
whose  object,  as  stated  by  Professor  Hanus,  is  to  "  ensure  the 
co-operation  of  the  University  and  the  schools,  in  a  new  way, 
on  the  basis  of  a  good  mutual  understanding,  and  of  a  com- 
mon interest  in  the  improvement  of  secondary  education." 
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The  "  Schools  Examination  Board  of  Harvard  University,"^ 
consisting  of  the  President,  four  professors,  and  two  principals 
of  secondary  schools,  has  been  organized.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  this  Board  any  secondary  school,  public,  endowed,  or 
private,  is,  on  the  request  of  the  school  authorities,  thoroughly 
examined  as  to  its  aims,  organization,  equipment,  and  work. 
The  distribution  of  the  work  among  the  teachers, — w^hether  by 
departments  or  otherwise, — the  order  and  distribution  of  the 
subjects  in  the  course  of  study,  the  discipline  and  general  tone 
of  the  school,  and  the  detailed  work  of  each  department,  are 
made  the  subject  of  careful  investigation  and  criticism  by  men 
who  are  experts  in  their  respective  departments.  "  In  accord- 
ance with  the  intentions  of  the  Schools  Examination  Board,'* 
says  Professor  Hanus,  "  each  examiner  goes  to  ascertain,  by 
personal  inspection,  the  range  and  quality  of  the  instruction^ 
and  the  use  made  of  library,  laboratories,  apparatus,  text  and 
reference  books ;  to  note  the  methods  of  teaching  and  the 
habits  of  the  classes ;  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  place,  to  feel 
its  influence,  and  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  that  influence,  in 
shaping  the  intellectual  habits  and  the  characters  of  the 
pupils."  The  school  authorities  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
examination.  By  agreement,  neither  the  University  nor  the 
school  authorities  are  to  make  public  the  WTitten  reports  of 
the  examiners.  Nine  schools,  including  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy,  have  already  been  examined.  Whether  this  system 
of  examination  will  lead  to  that  co-operation  between  the 
University  and  the  schools  which  is  desired,  remains  to  be 
seen,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  secondary  school 
would  derive  substantial  benefit  from  such  an  investigation. 


In  France  in  recent  years,  much  attention  has  been  given 
to  school  hygiene.  Not  only  is  physical  culture  made  com- 
pulsory in  all  public  schools,  but  the  plans  of  all  school 
buildings,  both  public  and  private,  must  be  approved  by  the 
proper  authorities,  and  all  schools  are  subjected  to  systematic 
medical  inspection.  The  last  mentioned  feature  is  one  which 
American  public  school  authorities,  particularly  in  large  cities, 
might  borrow  with  advantage. 
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TEACHING  ETHICS  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

It  would  be,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  comparatively  easy  to 
bring  arguments  in  support  of  the  conclusion  that  there  has 
never  been  such  a  widespread  interest  in  teaching  ethics  in  the 
schools  as  at  present;  or  of  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a 
general  consensus  among  experts  against  teaching  it.  I  am 
not  going  to  try  to  draw  out  this  antinomy,  but  I  want  to  run 
over  two  or  three  of  the  reasons  in  favor  of  the  latter  conclu- 
sion. One  is  the  pretty  widespread  conviction  that  conscious 
moralizing  in  the  schoolroom  has  had  its  day — if  it  ever  had 
any ;  that  the  mistake  has  been  made  of  identifying  ethical 
instruction  with  the  conning  over  and  drumming  in  of  ethical 
precepts;  that  the  most  efficient  moral  teaching  is  that 
afforded  by  the  constant  bearing  in  upon  the  individual  of  the 
life-process  of  the  school ;  that  set  moral  instruction  other 
than  grows  directly  out  of  occurrences  in  the  school  itself,  or 
other  than  that  which  calls  to  the  attention  of  the  pupil  the 
meaning  of  the  life  of  which  he  is  a  part,  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
formal  and  perfunctory,  and  to  result  rather  in  hardening  the 
mind  of  the  child  with  a  lot  of  half-understood  precepts  than 
in  helpful  development.  And  if  moral  instruction  is  conceived 
not  so  much  as  set  instruction  in  regulations  for  conduct,  as 
cultivation  of  the  child's  own  conscience,  there  is  the  danger 
of  cultivating  in  some  a  morbid  conscientiousness  always  pry- 
ing and  spying  into  the  state  of  feelings,  instead  of  allowing 
those  feelings  td  develop  in  their  normal  intimate  connection 
with  action;   and   in   others  there  is  the   danger  of  creating 
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offensive  prigs,  possibly  hypocrites.  With  all  this  I  agree ; 
indeed,  I  do  not  think  that  the  movement  against  teaching 
ethics  in  the  schools  has  gone  as  far  as  it  is  likely  to  go,  or  as 
it  should  go — provided,  that  is,  ethics  is  conceived  in  this  spirit. 
Some  of  the  books  which  the  last  year  or  two  have  produced, 
and  which  are  being  gradually  urged  into  the  schools  on 
account  of  the  great  revival  of  interest  in  the  moral  side  of 
school  work,  seem  to  me  to  be  based  upon  an  utterly  wrong 
idea  of  ethics — upon  the  assumption  that  if  you  can  only  teach 
a  child  moral  rules  and  distinctions  enough,  you  have  some- 
how furthered  his  moral  being.  Against  all  this,  we  cannot 
too  often  protest.  From  the  side  of  ethical  theory,  we  must 
protest  that  all  this  is  a  caricature  of  the  scientific  method  of 
ethics  and  of  its  scientific  aims.  From  the  standpoint  of  prac- 
tical morals,  we  have  to  protest  that  the  inculcation  of  moral 
rules  is  no  more  likely  to  make  character  than  is  that  of  astro- 
nomical formulas. 

If  this  reaction,  however,  is  simply  against  all  instruction  in 
ethical  science  in  the  schools;  if  it  does  not  rather  ask  how 
right  instruction  in  morals  may  be  substituted  for  wrong,  I 
think  we  shall  not  get  its  full  benefit.  Rightly  read,  it  is  a 
movement  against  a  false  view  of  morals  and  a  false  theory  of 
■ethics;  the  danger  is  that  we  are  likely  to  interpret  it  as  mean- 
ing that  the  ethical  theory  in  question  may  be  all  right  in 
itself,  but  is  out  of  place  in  the  schools."  At  all  events,  I  wish 
to  submit  a  certain  conception  of  ethical  theory  upon  which 
that  theory  seems  to  me  thoroughly  teachable  in  the  school- 
room ;  not  only  teachable,  indeed,  but  necessary  to  any  well- 
adjusted  curriculum.  It  is  generally  admitted,  for  example, 
that  there  has  been  a  talking  about  number  in  the  school 
instead  of  intelligent  use  of  it ;  that  there  has  been  altogether 
too  much  attention  paid  to  the  examination  of  the  logic  of 
quantity,  in  the  abstract,  and  altogether  too  little  logic  in  the 
attitude  of  the  pupil's  mind  toward  quantity.  The  one  who 
should,  on  account  of  this,  urge  that  mathematical  relations, 

'  The  most  valuable  article  which  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  upon  this 
subject,  Professor  Palmer's  in  the  Forum  (Vol.  14,  p.  673),  does  not  seem  to  me 
altogether  free  from  this  danger. 
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in  their  reality,  had  no  place  in  the  schools,  would  be  quite  on 
a  par  with  the  one  who  draws  a  similar  conclusion  in  ethics, 
because  of  the  similar  abuse  there.  The  greater  the  evil  result- 
ing from  a  false  conception  of  the  nature  of  number  or  of  moral 
action,  the  greater  the  demand  for  introducing  instruction 
based  on  a  right  idea. 

Ethics,  rightly  conceived,  is  the  statement  of  human  rela- 
tionships in  action.  In  any  right  study  of  ethics,  then,  the 
pupil  is  not  studying  hard  and  fixed  rules  for  conduct;  he  is 
studying  the  ways  in  which  men  are  bound  together  in  the 
complex  relations  of  their  interactions.  He  is  not  studying, 
in  an  introspective  way,  his  own  sentiments  and  moral  atti- 
tudes; he  is  studying  facts  as  objective  as  those  of  hydro- 
statics or  of  the  action  of  dynamos.  They  are  subjective,  too, 
but  subjective  in  the  sense  that  since  the  pupil  himself  is  one 
who  is  bound  up  in  the  complex  of  action,  the  ethical  relations 
have  an  interest  and  concern  for  him  which  no  action  of  fluid 
or  of  dynamo  can  possibly  have.  While  this  subject-matter 
should  be  taught  from  the  lowest  grade  up,  I  shall  choose  an 
illustration  of  the  mode  of  teaching  it  better  adapted  for 
high  schools,  or,  possibly,  the  grades  just  below  the  high 
school.  In  making  it,  I  need  hardly  say,  I  suppose,  that  the 
method  indicated  is  simply  a  way;  an  illustration  of  the  char- 
acter and  spirit  of  ethical  teaching,  rather  than  a  method. 

Let  the  teacher,  at  the  outset,  ask  the  pupils  how  they 
would  decide,  if  a  case  of  seeming  misery  were  presented  to 
them,  ivhether  to  relieve  it  and,  if  so,  how  to  relieve.  This 
should  be  done  without  any  preliminary  dwelling  upon  the 
question  as  a  "moral"  one;  rather,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  question  is  simply  a  practical  one,  and  that  ready- 
made  moral  considerations  are  to  be  put  one  side.  Above  all, 
however,  it  should  be  made  clear  that  the  question  is  not  what 
to  do,  but  how  to  decide  what  to  do.  As  this  is  the  rock  on 
which  the  method  is  likely  to  split,  let  me  indicate  the  force 
of  the  distinction.  Anyone  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
methods  in  which  the  well-organized  Associated  Charities  do 
their  work  know  that  they  never  discuss  giving  relief  to  some- 
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one  on  the  basis  of  abstract  principles  of  charity.  They  con- 
struct, from  all  available  data,  an  image  of  the  case  in  question, 
and  decide  the  particular  question  upon  the  basis  of  the  needs 
and  circumstances  of  that  particular  case.  Now  the  whole 
object  of  the  method  I  am  bringing  forward  is  not  to  get  chil- 
dren to  arguing  about  the  moral  rules  which  should  control 
the  giving  of  charity — that  is  a  relapse  into  the  method  of 
precepts  against  which  I  have  protested.  The  object  is  to  get 
them  into  the  habit  of  mentally  constructing  some  actual  scene 
of  human  interaction,  and  of  consulting  that  for  instruction  as 
to  what  to  do.  All  the  teacher's  questions  and  suggestions, 
therefore,  must  be  directed  toward  aiding  the  pupil  in  building 
up  in  his  imagination  such  a  scene.  To  allow  them  to  discuss 
zvhat  to  do,  save  as  relative  to  the  development  of  some  case, 
is  to  fall  back  into  the  very  moral  abstractions  we  are  trying  to 
avoid.  So  when  children  begin  to  argue  (as  they  are  almost 
sure  to  do)  about  the  merits  of  some  proposed  plan  of  action, 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  let  them  argue  it  in  general,  but  to 
introduce  their  ideas  into  the  case  under  consideration  so  as  to 
add  new  features  and  phases.  The  whole  point,  in  a  worcJ,  is 
to  keep  the  mental  eye  constantly  upon  some  actual  situation 
or  interaction ;  to  realize  in  the  imagination  this  or  that  par- 
ticular needy  person  making  his  demand  upon  some  other  par- 
ticular person.  It  follows  from  this,  of  course,  that  the  line  of 
illustration  chosen,  that  of  charity,  has  no  value  in  itself;  it  is 
taken  simply  as  a  basis  with  reference  to  which  to  get  the  child 
to  fix  his  mind  carefully  upon  the  typical  aspects  of  human 
interaction.  The  thought  which  underlies  the  method  is  that 
if  instruction  in  the  theory  of  morals  has  any  practical  value  it 
has  such  value  as  it  aids  in  forming,  in  the  mind  of  the  person 
taught,  the  habit  of  realizing  for  himself  and  in  himself  the 
nature  of  the  practical  situations  in  which  he  will  find  himself 
placed.  The  end  of  the  method,  then,  is  the  formation  of  a 
sympathetic  imagination  for  human  relations  in  action  ;  this  is 
the  ideal  which  is  substituted  for  training  in  moral  rules,  or  for 
analysis  of  one's  sentiments  and  attitude  in  conduct. 

I  have  tried  the  method  with  a  class  of  college  students. 
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and  a  rapid  summary  of  questions  which  one  member  of  the 
class  or  another  said  he  would  put  in  order  to  decide  what  to 
do  may  give  an  idea  of  the  character  of  the  ethical  material 
thus  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  teacher.  Find  out  whether 
the  want  is  real  or  assumed ;  investigate  its  character,  e.  g., 
whether  immediate,  as  for  food,  or  remote;  whether  material 
or  spiritual.  Inquire  into  causes  of  want :  lack  of  energy, 
incapacity,  accident,  sickness,  vice  as  intemperance,  loss  of 
work.  Search  out  the  past  record  of  individual,  his  station  in 
life;  his  family,  neighbors,  cronies;  power  of  work,  any  special 
skill.  Find  out  his  character  and  temperament  so  as  to  adjust 
a  method  to  that.  Examine  into  one's  own  needs  and  powers, 
the  demands  upon  one's  own  time  and  money,  etc.,  etc.  These 
are  selected  from  the  answers  given  in  the  first  day ;  of  course, 
further  discussion  and  question  would  evolve  multitudes  more. 

We  now  have  our  teacher  with  his  ideal  and  his  material 
more  or  less  definitely  before  him.  How  shall  he  deal  with  it? 
The  answer  in  the  general  is  plain.  Deal  with  it  so  that  in 
and  through  the  special  situation  chosen  the  pupil  shall  have 
gradually  brought  home  to  him  some  of  the  typical  features 
of  every  human  interaction.  These  typical  features  are  the  con- 
tent of  ethical  theory  :  that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  ethical  analy- 
sis, however  advanced  and  however  scientific,  which  can  do 
more  than  discover  the  generic  phases  of  human  activity  in 
society.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  plan,  the  teacher  should 
unite,  it  seems  to  me,  a  pretty  definite  idea  of  the  typical 
phases  which  he  wishes  to  bring  out,  with  great  freedom  in 
detail.  Unless  he  has  the  latter,  he  will  fail  to  take  due  advan- 
tage of  the  suggestions  arising  from  the  pupils'  answers;  will 
fail  to  be  alive  to  their  interests  and,  in  general,  will  be  likely 
to  relapse  into  a  formal  and  rigid  mode.  But  if  the  freedom 
is  carried  so  far  that  the  teacher  does  not  have  an  idea  of  the 
goal  at  which  he  intends  the  pupils  shall  bring  up,  the  work 
will  be  so  random  that  its  object,  the  realization  by  the  pupil 
of  human  action  in  its  typical  features,  will  be  lost. 

One  of  these  typical  phases  is  the  proper  place  of  the  emo- 
tions in  conduct.     In  these  days,  the  attacks  upon  "indiscrimi- 
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nate  giving"  have  permeated  a  good  way,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  some  pupil  will  urge  the  need  of  not  giving  from  the  mere 
impulse  of  the  moment.  This  will  open  the  way  for  a  discus- 
sion of  the  part  to  be  played  by  sympathy,  benevolent  im- 
pulses, etc.  Any  teacher  who  is  even  moderately  acquainted 
with  the  literature  of  Charity  Organization  will  have  no  dififi- 
culty  in  showing  the  necessity  of  not  giving  way  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  moment.  He  can  show  that  to  do  so  is  not  to  act 
for  any  moral  or  practical  reason,  but  simply  to  gratify  one's 
own  feelings — and  that  this  is  the  definition  of  all  selfishness; 
he  can  show  that,  by  encouraging  idleness  and  beggary,  it  does 
an  injustice  to  society  as  a  whole,  while  it  wrongs  the  person 
supposably  helped,  by  robbing  him  of  his  independence  and 
freedom.  Now  all  this,  I  submit,  is  valuable  in  itself;  treated 
by  a  teacher  who  knows  his  business  (or  who  is  even  interested 
in  it,  if  he  does  not  know  it)  it  can  hardly  fail  to  rank  in  impor- 
tance with  any  subject  taught  in  the  high  school.  But  it  is 
more  than  valuable  in  itself.  Any  pupil  who  has  worked  out 
these  facts  day  by  day  for  weeks,  for  a  year,  who  has  learned 
what  careful  study  of  conditions  and  weighing  of  expedients  is 
necessary  to  treat  many  a  case  of  relief,  is  prepared  to  under- 
stand the  true  meaning  of  the  term  "motive"  in  ethical  discus- 
sion better,  far  better,  I  submit,  than  nineteen-twentieths  of 
our  college  students  who  have  analyzed  it  at  large.  The  pupil 
is  in  position  to  understand  what  the  relative  place  and  bearing 
of  both  impulse  and  reason  in  conduct  are,  and  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  those  theories  which  attach  such  importance 
to  the  reasonableness  of  action. 

Another  typical  phase  of  all  action  which  the  pupil  will  be 
in  a  position  to  appreciate  after  carrying  on  for  some  weeks  a 
study  of  this  kind,  is  that  of  the  inter-relation  of  all  individuals. 
When  he  sees  the  stress  upon  the  social  relations  of  the  person 
to  be  helped,  upon  the  dependence  of  his  family  upon  him^ 
upon  the  fact  that  he  is  out  of  work,  possibly  because  of  a 
strike,  possibly  because  of  speculative  movements  five  hundred 
miles  away,  possibly  because  of  some  caprice  of  fashion  ;  when 
he  realizes  the  pains  which  must  be  taken  in  dealing  with  him 
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not  only  not  to  weaken  his  own  self-respect,  but  also  not  ta 
weaken  the  ties  of  neighborhood  unity — when  he  sees  all  this, 
and  a  multitude  of  other  details  which  will  develop  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion,  the  interdependence  of  interests  in  a. 
single  action  (though  he  never  hears  the  phrase)  cannot  but 
become  a  vital  fact. 

Since,  in  view  of  the  breakdown  of  so  many  of  the  older 
motives  for  morality,  the  youth  of  the  next  generation  must 
more  and  more  draw  their  inspiration  from  a  realization  of  the 
unity  of  the  interest  of  all  in  any  one  and  of  one  in  all,  there 
is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  the  practical  bearing  of  this. 

These  two  factors  of  ethical  action,  namely,  the  place  of 
impulse  and  of  intelligence,  and  the  multitude  of  relations  to 
be  considered  and  focused  in  any  human  action,  may,  I  think, 
be  taught  to  all  youth  as  far  advanced  as  the  high-school 
grades.  How  much  further  the  analysis  is  carried  will  have  to 
depend  upon  the  maturity,  previous  training,  and  home  sur- 
roundings of  the  pupils.  In  some  cases,  it  might  be  possible 
to  carry  the  study  of  this  or  some  other  typical  case  far  enough 
to  indicate  the  nature  of  moral  law  and  obligation,  and  this 
without  detriment  to  the  concreteness  of  the  study.  Or,  again, 
it  might  be  possible  to  introduce  a  study  of  the  various  ideals 
currently  proposed  for  conduct  and  test  them  by  application  to 
the  problem  under  consideration.  But  all  this  would  be  a 
matter  of  detail.  I  am  concerned  only  to  point  out  in  general 
in  what  spirit  ethics  may  and  should  be  taught  in  the  schools, 
and  to  suggest  an  outline  of  a  method  for  realizing  this  method 
in  the  higher  grades.  Above  and  beyond  any  formal  analysis 
is  the  result  in  the  way  of  a  new  interest  in,  and  a  new  sense 
for,  human  relations  in  action. 

I  may  be  called  on  to  say  something  of  the  practicability  of 
introducing  this  study  into  the  high  school ;  I  may  be  reminded 
of  the  already  crowded  state  of  the  curriculum,  and  asked  to 
show  the  interrelations  of  this  study  to  others.  I  should  only 
be  expressing  what  I  myself  feel,  if  I  were  to  say  that  if  other 
studies  do  not  correlate  well  with  this  one,  so  much  the  worse 
for  them — they  are  the  ones  to  give  way,  not  it.     For  it  is  not 
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the  study  of  ethics  I  am  urging;  it  is  the  study  of  ethical  rela- 
tionships, the  study,  that  is,  of  this  complex  world  of  which  we 
are  members.     Where  there   is  one   reason   for  the  ordinary 
student  to  become  acquainted  with  the  intricacies  of  geometry, 
of  physics,  of  Latin,  or  of  Greek,  there  are  twenty  for  him  to 
become  acquainted   with  the  nature  of  those  relations  upon 
which  his  deepest  weal  and  woe  depend,  and  to  become  inter- 
ested in,  and  habituated  to,  looking  at  them  with  sympathetic 
imagination.     And   so   far  as  the   fetich  of  discipline,  or  the 
culture-value  of  studies,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  is  concerned, 
one  need  have  no  fear  that  the  world  of  ethical  activities  will 
not  afford  scope  for  all  the  powers  of  analysis,  of  interpreta- 
tion, and  of  observation,  of  which  any  pupil  may  be  possessed. 
The  subject  here  is  so  important,  the  mental  power  brought 
into  play  in  dealing  with  it  is  of  such  quality  and  kept  at  such 
pitch,  that,  ultimately,  the  subject-matter  of  ethics  must  fur- 
nish the  measure  for  other  studies  and  not  vice  versa.     But  it 
is  not  necessary  to  carry  the  argument  to  this  extreme.     Ex- 
cept through  a  study  of  ethical  material  from  the  standpoint 
here  outlined,  and  with  the  ideal  here  suggested  (though  not, 
of  course,  necessarily  with  just  the  material  I  have  employed), 
it  is  impossible  for  the  pupil  to  get  the  full  meaning  either  of 
literature  or  of  history — the  two  studies  of  whose  future  we  may 
be  certain,  happen  what  may  to  the  others  now  entering  into 
our  curricula.     Such  a  study  of  ethics  as  I  am  pleading  for  will 
play  at  once  into  the  study  and  appreciation  of  both  literature 
and  history,  while  the    latter    will   constantly  introduce  new 
material,  new  problems,  new  methods  for  the  ethical  imagina- 
tion— the  imagination  that  is  occupied  with  making  real  for  the 
individual  the  world  of  action  in  which  he  lives. 

No  one  can  be  more  conscious  than  I  am  myself  of  the 
apparent  gap  between  the  meager  outline  of  the  study  I  have 
presented  and  the  claims  made  for  it.  There  is,  however,  in 
my  own  mind  no  fear  that  I  have  exaggerated  the  importance 
of  a  study  of  ethics  conceived  in  the  spirit  I  have  indicated, 
and  I  am  glad  to  seem  to  exaggerate  if  the  seeming  will  lead 
any  to  question  for  even  a  moment  the  highly  formal  character 
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of  high-school  instruction  as  at  present  administered ;  and  to 
entertain,  if  but  for  a  moment,  the  possibility  of  a  time  when 
the  central  study  shall  be  human  life  itself;  a  time  when 
science  shall  be  less  a  quantity  constant  in  itself  and  more  a 
method  for  approaching  and  dealing  with  this  human  life;  a 
time  when  language  and  literature,  as  well  as  history,  shall  be 
less  realms  of  thought  and  emotion  by  themselves  and  more 
the  record  and  the  instruments  of  this  human  life. 

John  Dewev 

University  of  Michigan 


II 

MENTAL  DEFECT  AND  DISORDER  FROM  THE 
TEACHER'S  POINT  OF  VIEW  (II)' 

If  one  omits  from  consideration  the  important  but  highly- 
technical  topics  of  Idiocy  and  Imbecility,  one  may  say  that 
insane  children,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  are  very  rare. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  childhood  is  a  great  region  of  life  for 
the  sprouting  and  first  springing  of  the  young  weeds  of  future 
mental  disorder.  The  full-grown  maladies  of  the  asylums  need 
older  brains  to  live  in;  but  child  psychology  is  often  full  of 
elements  from  which  future  troubles  may  come.  It  therefore 
behooves  the  teacher  of  young  children  to  be,  if  possible,  psy- 
chologist enough  to  know,  and  by  sight  too,  those  symptoms 
of  instability  of  brain  which  are  so  common  in  early  years. 
Many  of  these  symptoms  are  relatively  insignificant  in  them- 
selves, if  isolated,  and  one  may  then  safely  leave  time  and 
growth  to  weed  them  out.  Special  groupings  of  such  symp- 
toms, however,  may  be  at  the  least  very  suspicious  facts,  such 
as  no  teacher  who  by  chance  learns  of  them  should  ignore. 
You  must  never  forget  then  that  it  is  the  grouping,  and  not  the 
elementary  defect,  which  is  in  childhood  psychologically  signifi- 
cant. Let  me  already  try,  even  without  time  for  a  more  careful 
psychological  analysis,  to  illustrate  this  distinction,  and  to  show 
how  a  group  of  mental  symptoms  may  be  decidedly  important^ 
even  when  the  single  factors  are  relatively  insignificant. 

There  is  a  very  familiar  type  of  elementary  pathological 
mental  symptoms,  which  occurs  in  many  sorts  of  disorder,  both 
in  children  and  in  adults.  I  refer  to  what  is  technically  called 
an  Hallucination  of  one  of  the  special  senses.  An  hallucina- 
tion of  the  special  senses  is  a  false  external  perception  to 
which  nothing  outside  of  our  own  organisms  really  corresponds. 
A  patient  in  a  fever  delirium  falsely  sees,  for  instance,  people 
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or  animals  or  evil  spirits  in  the  room  about  him.  Another 
patient,  sufferin^^  from  a  complicated  delusional  insanity,  hears 
the  voices  of  mysterious  adversaries  making  comments  upon 
his  fortunes  and  his  character.  Now  in  adults  occasional  and 
single  hallucinations  may  occur,  a  few  times  in  a  lifetime,  with- 
out implying  anything  of  note.  But,  on  the  whole,  frequent 
and  massive  hallucinations,  occurring  in  an  adult,  are  always 
likely  to  have  a  pretty  grave  import,  sometimes  with  regard  to 
his  temporary  nervous  condition,  sometimes  with  regard  to  his 
more  permanent  mental  disorders. 

In  the  life  of  a  child,  on  the  contrary,  hallucinations  of  the 
special  senses  occur  more  frequently,  and  may  have  a  far  less 
significance  than  in  the  adult.  On  the  wide  borderland  of 
sleep,  hallucinations  of  vision,  in  some  children,  may  be  for 
a  while  almost  or  quite  normal  incidents,  and  may  have  to  be 
judged  as  such. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  an  apparently  quite  healthy  child,  five 
or  six  years  old,  who  nightly,  as  soon  as  he  is  put  to  bed,  and 
before  he  has  shown  any  other  sign  of  sleepiness,  begins  to- 
talk  of  the  various  things  that  he  sees  about  him.  These 
things  are  largely  unreal,  but  are  on  the  whole  amusing  to  him. 
He  prefers  to  have  a  light  left  in  his  room  to  go  to  sleep  by; 
but  in  case  the  light  is  left,  he  shows  no  alarm  at  being  alone. 
He  falls  asleep  slowly,  but  quietly.  The  waking  dream  easily 
glides  over  into  the  sleeping  dream.  He  sleeps  all  night  well, 
and  makes  little  of  the  experience  next  day.  Here  are  evi- 
dently hallucinations  of  visions  on  the  borderland  of  sleep,  but 
still  very  distinct  from  the  true  dreams  of  normal  sleep.  Before 
the  child  in  the  least  loses  his  consciousness  of  his  actual  sur- 
roundings, he  begins  to  be  aware  of  many  unreal  surroundings. 
Horses,  women  in  white  dresses,  possibly  angels,  or  fairies, 
derived  from  picture  books — such  is  the  stuff  of  his  waking 
dream.  You  can  sometimes  be  sure  from  his  speech  that  these 
experiences  are  to  him  quite  real  and  irresistible  facts,  and  are 
in  no  wise  waywardly  invented  topics  of  idle  talk.  The  experi- 
ence, then,  is  one  that,  in  a  person  so  nearly  wide  awake  as  the 
child  is,  would  be  more  or  less  pathological  at  any  other  time 
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of  life.  But  the  case,  as  described,  may  be  one  practically 
indistinguishable  in  all  other  respects  from  normal  child  life. 
Here  is  a  sensitive  but  so  far  not  at  all  a  disordered  brain.  In 
general,  one  may  say  that  even  a  very  healthy  childhood  is  a 
perfect  curiosity  shop  of  elementary  mental  symptoms  which, 
in  an  adult,  might  be  grave,  but  which,  if  unsystematized,  may 
have  little  importance  for  child  life. 

But  here,  let  us  say,  is  another  child,  of  more  unstable  and 
flighty  general  temperament.  He  too  has  nightly  hallucina- 
tions on  the  borderland  of  sleep,  but  they  are  painful  ones: 
threatening  figures,  tall  black  men,  fierce  dogs.  He  objects  to 
being  left  alone  at  all  at  this  time.  Later  in  the  night  he  often 
wakes  with  the  well-known  and  characteristic  nocturnal  terror 
of  the  nervously  burdened  child.  This  little  nervous  storm 
begins  with  a  screaming  fit,  followed  by  a  time  in  which  the 
■child  remains  long  stubbornly  half  awake,  with  wide  open  eyes, 
complaining  excitedly  of  what  he  sees,  namely  crawling  or 
•otherwise  painfully  moving  objects,  large  or  small.  As  to 
temper,  he  is  at  such  times  either  ragingly  fierce,  rebellious, 
intractable,  or  else  is  overwhelmingly  profuse  in  his  tender  dem- 
onstrations of  agonized  affection.  He  talks  wildly,  or  even 
becomes  wholly  inarticulate  in  his  fright.  Slowly  he  comes  to 
himself  and  quiets  down  again.  The  next  day  he  may  have 
wholly  forgotten  the  incident.  Such  scenes  are  fairly  common 
in  his  life,  even  when  other  signs  of  specific  ailment  are  absent. 
The  child's  doctor  looks  for  irritating  causes  of  a  physical  sort 
and  perhaps  finds  nothing  definable. 

Here  one  already  has  a  relatively  pathological  case  of  cere- 
bral excitability — though  not  yet  necessarily  a  case  that  is 
immediately  grave;  but  in  considering  the  chances  that  the 
child  will  outgrow  this  disorder,  one  must  now  look  for  other 
signs  of  similar  brain  conditions.  If  this  is  a  decidedly 
burdened  child,  such  additional  signs  may,  for  example, 
ere  long  appear  in  the  form  of  frequent,  definite  nightmares 
of  a  fixed  type.  These  mean  an  already  somewhat  sys- 
tematized and  organized  mental  enemy,  although  a  good 
many  reasonably  healthy  people  have  had  such  bad  nervous 
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habits,  ever  since  childhood.  If  such  nightmares  retain  a 
pecuHar  meaning  during  the  child's  waking  life,  that  is  also 
a  matter  to  be  noted.  Painfully  insistent  thoughts  of  possible 
calamities  may  also  harm  the  child's  waking  life,  and  be  exag- 
gerated every  night  at  bedtime.  Of  these  a  favorite  example 
is  the  dread  of  some  time  being  buried  alive — a  dread  which 
somehow  gets  suggested  to  certain  sensitive  children  astonish- 
ingly early,  and  which  remains,  as  an  inconvenient  "segmented" 
nervous  habit,  to  vex  the  souls  of  a  considerable  number  of 
very  sensible  adults.  Other  such  insistent  thoughts  common 
in  childhood  are  the  dread  lest  one's  bed  should  catch  fire,  and 
the  feeling  as  if  a  wolf  or  other  wild  animal  were  under  the 
bed,  perhaps  about  to  bite  one's  toes.  In  considering  all  such 
inconveniences,  all  such  capriciously  "segmented"  bad  habits 
of  the  sensitive  young  brain,  the  important  question  of  course 
is,  not  whether  they  merely  chance  to  exist,  but  how  well  they 
are  grouped,  systematized,  and  how  large  a  part  they  play  in 
the  growing  life.  Do  they  really  poison  it?  Are  they  more 
than  innocuously  segmented  suggestions?  Do  they  organize 
themselves,  and  form  a  little  system  inimical  to  the  general 
peace?  Do  they  recur  again  and  again  in  the  same  shape?  If 
they  have  these  two  latter  characters  of  organization  and  fixed 
recurrence  they  are  important  specimens  of  the  properties  of 
just  these  nervous  tissues,  and  they  need  watching  accordingly. 
The  really  burdened  child,  moreover,  the  child  inclining  to 
what  is  called  the  "degenerate"  constitution,  often  adds  to 
numerous  inconveniences  of  this  sort  various  physical  signs  of 
abnormality.  He  shows  also  a  general  predisposition  to  grow 
very  easily  delirious  whenever  he  has  a  light  passing  physical 
ailment.  He  may  early  appear  as  a  born  pessimist,  brooding 
much  over  the  sorrows  of  life,  long  before  he  has  any  clear 
ideas  of  what  his  brooding  really  means.  If  to  all  the  foregoing 
he  adds  very  active  and  precocious  wits,  and  any  noteworthy 
signs  whatever  of  general  physical  instability,  well,  then,  one 
has  probably  on  one's  hands  a  case  where  careful  mental  treat- 
ment is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  where  such  care  will 
be  needed  for  many  years.     To  be  sure,  this  may  be  really  a 
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child  of  promise.  He  may  in  the  end  turn  out  to  be  a  man  of 
extraordinary  ability.  But  none  the  less  is  he  likely  to  prove, 
to  the  end  of  his  days,  a  decidedly  burdened  person.  For  high 
ability  and  heavy  burdens  often  go  together.  And  now  what 
he  needs,  in  addition  to  the  physician's  occasional  care,  is  what 
no  physician  can  undertake  to  give  him,  namely,  a  careful  and 
continuous  mental  treatment  and  training,  deliberately  adapted 
to  his  special  case,  by  persons  who,  through  instinct  and  study 
together  have  learned  in  the  psychological  world  to  know  a 
hawk  from  a  handsaw.  Of  course  it  will  not  do  to  prejudge 
any  case  from  a  few  symptoms.  But  I  speak  of  warnings ;  and 
I  say  that  whenever  a  group  of  morbid  mental  symptoms  has 
begun  to  be  systematized  and  recurrent  in  a  child's  life,  then 
his  advisers,  without  being  foolishly  frightened,  must  beware. 

In  estimating  such  a  case  two  well-known  considerations 
may  also  be  borne  in  mind,  although  it  is  not  well  to  be  very 
dogmatic  as  to  the  force  of  either  of  them.  The  first  considera- 
tion is  that  a  bad  nervous  heredity,  where  the  family  history 
proves  its  presence,  is  an  important  factor  in  determining  the 
future  of  such  sensitive  cases.  This  consideration  is  important, 
but,  as  I  say,  it  must  not  be  misused  by  an  adviser  in  too  dog- 
matic a  spirit.  Nobody  is  to  be  condemned  to  ruin  merely 
because  his  family  has  a  questionable  nervous  history,  even  if 
he  himself  shows  in  childhood  signs  of  decided  instability. 
Nervous  heredity  often  takes  very  Protean  forms.  The 
descendants  of  the  nervously  burdened  need  not  develop  the 
particular  disorders  of  their  ancestors,  but  may  suffer  in 
decidedly  new  ways,  which  may  prove  to  be  either  less  or  more 
manageable.  Nervous  anomalies,  moreover,  like  other  varia- 
tions, often  tend,  in  heredity,  to  "run  out,"  and  to  disappear 
in  a  healthy  mediocrity.  In  other  cases,  the  descendants  of 
the  nervously  burdened  show  their  heredity  chiefly  in  the  form 
of  extraordinary  ability  of  mind.  The  hereditary  chances  are, 
then,  on  the  whole,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  fairly  balanced. 
I  have  in  mind  a  case  of  a  family  of  six  children,  brothers  and 
sisters,  whose  heredity,  on  both  sides,  was  decidedly  neurotic, 
and  whose  early  care  and  education  were  highly  capricious  and 
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accidental,  just  as  often  happens  in  such  families.  Of  the  six 
children,  three  have  proved  (up  to  the  present  time,  and  in  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn)  apparently  quite  normal,  and 
have  developed  into  marked  and  very  individual,  but  decidedly 
good  personal  types.  Just  three,  however,  growing  up  under 
the  careless  and  unwise  conditions  of  their  early  life,  turned 
out  abnormal  cases  ;  but  they  were  of  highly  contrasted  sorts — 
one  insane,  one  harmlessly  degenerate  in  wits,  one  brilliant  but 
hysterical.  Such  is  this  world  of  chance,  even  under  unfavora- 
ble educational  conditions.  The  lesson  is:  respect  heredity, 
but  never  despair  on  account  of  it,  since  its  caprices  are  simply 
endless. 

The  second  well-known  consideration  is  that  great  precocity 
of  brain  is  a  suspicious  functional  anomaly.  Suspicious,  I  say, 
but  only  suspicious — no  certain  sign  of  future  disorder.  Biog- 
raphies show  that  a  very  respectable  number  of  healthy  and 
distinguished  persons  were  precocious  in  childhood.  Medical 
literature  shows  that  many  precocious  children  later  go  wrong. 
The  obvious  result  is  that  great  precocity  in  many  respects 
demands  especial  caution  in  training,  but  calls  in  itself  for  no 
foolish  despair.  In  such  cases  watch  narrowly,  but  not  at  all 
hopelessly. 

THE   BORDERLAND   OF   SANITY   IN   YOUTH 

If  one  passes  to  the  period  of  youth,  one  gets  to  a  time 
when  the  development  of  definable  insanities  is  very  much 
more  common.  The  mind  is  now  well  enough  formed  to  be 
able  to  go  markedly  astray.  The  anomalies  of  the  hereditarily 
burdened  begin  really  to  come  to  the  front.  An  adviser  has 
to  deal,  in  borderland  cases,  with  defects,  which  whether  grave 
or  light,  are  much  more  describable.  Some  of  the  more  ele- 
mentary mental  disorders,  such  as  hallucinations  of  the  special 
senses,  become,  in  borderland  cases,  less  frequent  than  in 
earlier  years.  In  case  these  rarer  elementary  derangements 
appear  in  the  youth,  they  have,  however,  a  relatively  graver 
import  than  in  childhood.  In  general,  however,  even  the 
casual  observer  is,  in  case  of  the  youth,  more  likely  to  have  his 
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attention  first  attracted  by  the  often  rather  subtle  signs  of 
deranged  mental  habits  than  by  the  more  dramatic,  but  more 
elementary  symptoms  that  usually  excite  our  sympathy  for 
the  burdened  child.  The  anomalous  youth  has  more  of  the 
arts  of  concealment.  Meanwhile,  however,  he  has  long  trains, 
of  thought  and  elaborate  habits  of  conduct  that  are  not  what 
one  ought  to  find  at  his  age.  These  false  systems  of  mental 
life  must  be  comprehended  before  he  can  be  helped.  In  one 
case  a  youth  may  be  even  excessively  conscientious,  and  very 
well-meaning,  but  somehow  his  conduct  is  seen  to  be  hesitant, 
painful,  ineffective.  Another  burdened  youth  is  exceptionally 
perverse  and  willful.  Or  yet  another  may  appear  to  be  help- 
lessly plastic,  and  without  will  of  his  own.  All  of  these  dis- 
orders may  of  course  coexist  in  the  same  brain,  and  may 
alternate  or  combine  in  exhibiting  themselves  to  the  observer. 
Morbid  stubbornness  often  goes  along  with  a  helpless  plastic- 
ity in  the  presence  of  certain  temptations,  companionships,  or 
moods.  Morbid  conscientiousness  is  often  linked  to  serious 
defects  of  conduct.  Mental  defect  often  first  exhibits  itself 
in  the  form  of  an  incomprehensible  doubleness  or  multiplicity 
of  life,  a  "segmentation,"  as  we  have  already  called  it,  whereby 
many  mutually  contradictory  tendencies  find  room  in  the  par- 
tially disorganized  habitual  life  of  one  organism,  and  many 
"segmented"  selves  are  present  instead  of  one  Self. 

But  now  comes  the  real  problem  of  the  teacher  as  it  appears 
in  case  of  youth.  One  has  before  him  either  such  an  indus- 
trious and  conscientious  or  such  a  perverse  or  self-contradictory 
being.  One  sees,  in  any  case,  that  one's  pupil  is  going  wrong. 
Perhaps  he  broods,  lives  too  much  alone,  works  feverishly, 
means  well  but  fails,  takes  no  good  physical  care  of  himself, 
profits  little  by  ordinary  advice,  shuns  companions  and  healthy 
sport.  Or  again,  he  is  rebellious,  disposed  to  bad  company, 
weak,  wayward,  malicious.  Now  one  asks,  what  shall  I  do  for 
this  youth?  Is  he  merely  a  normally  constituted  person  mak- 
ing bad  blunders,  or  is  he  a  sick  man  in  need  of  treatment?  Is 
he  a  fool,  or  a  sinner,  or  a  patient?  Shall  I  trust  to  my  routine 
and  to  life  to  teach  him  the  right ;  or  shall  I  regard  him  as  an 
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exceptional  being,  needing  tender  care?  Am  I  to  train  him 
to  hard  but  wholesome  service,  or  am  I  to  seek  to  cure  him  as 
one  diseased?  Ought  I  to  upbraid  him  or  to  nurse  him? 
Ought  I  to  try  to  urge  him  out  of  his  faults  or  to  appeal  forth- 
with to  the  physician?  How  am  I  to  define  to  myself  what 
constitutes  the  morbid  as  distinct  from  the  naughty  in  his  con- 
duct? How  am  I  to  distinguish  between  the  crudities  of 
defective  moral  education  and  the  abnormities  of  real  mental 
disorder? 

As  we  have  said,  in  estimating  the  degree  to  which  the 
nervous  mechanism  is  deranged,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  the 
purpose  that  this  mechanism  normally  accomplishes,  and  the 
processes  that  are  necessary  to  such  normal  accomplishment. 
Since  the  brain  is  busy,  like  the  rest  of  the  nervous  system,  in 
directing  our  motor  adjustments  to  our  environment,  it  follows 
that  when  you  analyze  the  state  of  a  man's  mind  you  ask:  (i) 
What  are  his  habits  of  action?  and  (2)  Why  has  he  formed 
these  habits?  If  it  is  defect  that  you  are  considering,  you 
must  then  carefully  seek  to  distinguish  mere  defects  of  sense 
organs,  or  physical  burdens  that  limit  a  man's  powers  of  motor 
expression,  from  defective  habits  of  his  higher  nervous  centers 
as  such.  Deafness  or  myopia,  or  even  mere  awkardness  may 
at  first  sight  be  easily  confounded,  by  superficial  observers, 
with  mental  disorder.  And  as  to  the  defective  habits  of  the 
brain  itself,  you  must  again  distinguish  between  defects  due  to 
mere  lack  of  training  (such  as  our  above-mentioned  quite  nor- 
mal and  commonplace  inability  to  speak  a  foreign  tongue)  and 
such  defects  as  reveal  the  characteristically  bad  quality  of 
these  nerve  centers  themselves,  when  they  are  set  in  function 
under  normal  conditions  of  training.  The  boy  trained  to  theft 
from  infancy  might  or  might  not  prove  to  be  a  morbid  subject ; 
but  his  thieving  habits  would  of  themselves  prove  little.  The 
well-trained  boy  from  a  good  home,  who  at  the  earliest  chance 
stubbornly  runs  into  gross  crime,  is  presumably  likely  to  be 
found  a  mentally  defective  person. 

Furthermore,  in  examining  the  mental  condition  of  any 
given  person  for  the  sake  of  getting  results  as  to  the  foregoing 
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problems,  one  must  of  course  also  bear  in  mind  the  successive 
grades  of  mental  facts  that  can  be  analyzed.  These  are,'  as  we 
have  already  in  general  seen  in  our  previous  study:  (i)  Sensa- 
tions; (2)  Feelings,  pleasures,  pains,  interests,  of  an  elementary 
sort,  together  with  general  emotional  states  such  as  cheerful 
or  gloomy  moods ;  (3)  Perceptions,  involving  both  present  sen- 
sations and  recalled  facts  of  sensation;  (4)  Mental  Images,  or 
groups  of  recalled  sensations  as  such;  (5)  General  Ideas  of  the 
classes,  qualities,  and  abstract  relations  of  things;  (6)  Element- 
ary Impulses  to  Action,  such  as  form  the  basis  of  all  higher 
voluntary  processes;  (7)  Organized  series  of  General  Ideas,  or 
trains  of  Thought  and  of  Reasoning;  (8)  Organized  series  of 
impulses  to  action,  such  as  make  up  the  Will  in  its  higher 
sense  ;  (9)  Organized  types  of  Emotion  of  higher  grade,  such  as 
appear  in  a  man's  general  estimates  of  life,  of  himself,  and  of 
his  fellows.  It  is  seldom  possible  or  even  desirable  to  examine 
into  all  these  classes  of  mental  states.  Nor  is  my  present 
grouping  meant  to  be  of  more  than  tentative  value.  The 
reason  for  drawing  such  distinctions  is  that  the  condition,  nor- 
mal or  defective,  of  the  processes  in  any  of  these  groups,  is 
by  itself  positively  significant,  for  the  whole  mental  state  as 
such,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  to  which  organized  central 
functions  are  involved  in  the  processes  in  question.  Defective 
sensations  may  or  may  not  indicate  abnormal  central  condi- 
tions of  importance.  Genuine  abnormities  of  intellect  or  of 
will  always  must  indicate  relatively  grave  central  defect.  On 
the  other  hand,  one  must  never  forget  that,  unless  one  care- 
fully takes  into  account  both  the  previous  training  and  the 
merely  momentary  emotional  condition  of  the  person  under 
consideration,  it  will  generally  be  quite  impossible  to  distin- 
guish clearly  between  a  mere  defect  of  education,  or  a  vagary 
of  mood,  and  a  truly  abnormal  defect  of  central  habitual  func- 
tion. To  illustrate  from  the  effects  of  education :  A  profes- 
sional astronomer  of  modern  training  who  should  suddenly 
announce    his   conversion    to    the    Ptolemaic    theory,    would 

'  I  restate  the  classes  of  mental  facts  in  a  somewhat  different  order,  closer  to  the 
order  in  which,  as  will  soon  appear,  it  is  practically  convenient  to  inquire  into  them. 
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probably  be  insane.  But  for  some,  though  indeed  not  for  all 
of  tiic  ancient  astronomers,  to  have  first  conceived  and  then 
accepted,  in  their  day,  the  Copernican  theory,  would  very 
possibly  have  involved  an  alteration  of  their  own  mental  proc- 
esses which  would  not  have  been  easily  consistent  with  sanity. 
For  the  various  possible  disorders  of  the  foregoing  classes 
of  mental  processes,  there  exist,  in  several  cases,  well-recog- 
nized names.  False  Sensations  (Parsesthesia),  and  morbid 
Emotions,  are  familiar  phenomena.  Illusions  (distorted  or 
misinterpreted  perceptions  with  a  genuine  basis)  and  Halluci- 
nations (/.  e.,  false  perceptions  with  no  external  basis),  are  the 
two  distinguishable  disorders  of  Perception.  The  first  notori- 
ously may  be  nearly  or  quite  a  normal  affair  under  certain  con- 
ditions. Whoever  looks  into  a  stereoscope  with  normal  eyes 
gets  an  illusion  of  sight.  The  second,  the  hallucination,  as 
involving  important  alterations  of  normal  central  functions,  is, 
if  occurring  in  an  adult,  a  much  more  suspicious  thing  Abnor- 
mal elementary  Impulses,  under  the  name  of  "fixed"  or 
"insistent"  impulses,  have  played  a  large  part  in  recent  psycho- 
logical literature.  For  false  ideas  and  abnormal  trains  of 
reasoning,  of  very  various  degrees  of  complexity,  the  general 
name  Delusion  has  been  employed,  although  it  should,  strictly 
speaking,  be  confined  to  abnormally  false  judgments  as  such. 
Such  then  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  possible  disorders 
that  analysis  may  find.  Upon  the  basis  thus  laid,  I  must  next 
proceed  to  give  some  hints  as  to  procedure  and  as  to  the  esti- 
mation of  cases. 

JOSIAH   ROYCE 

Harvard  University 
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MATHEMATICAL  TEACHING  (II) 

My  first  paper'  on  this  subject  was  devoted  to  the  method  of 
cultivating  fundamental  conceptions  of  space,  number,  and 
quantity  in  the  minds  of  the  young.  I  now  pass  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  methods  by  which  advanced  mathematics  can 
best  be  taught  to  minds  approaching  maturity,  having  espe- 
cially in  view  those  students  who  intend  to  make  the  study  or 
application  of  that  subject  a  specialty. 

I  must  at  the  outset  emphasize  a  fact  worthy  the  serious 
consideration  of  everyone  interested  in  the  subject.  We  have 
been,  as  a  nation,  behind  all  other  enlightened  countries  in  the 
cultivation  of  mathematics,  in  a  degree  which  would  be  hardly 
credible  were  it  not  made  patent  by  the  most  cursory  exami- 
nation of  historic  facts.  If  an  official  board  of  mathematicians 
were  called  upon  to  make  a  list  of  the  cultivators  of  their 
science  who  had  made  and  published  original  researches  during 
the  first  seventy  years  of  the  present  century,  arranging  them 
in  the  order  of  the  importance  of  their  contributions  to  the 
science,  they  would  find  it  difficult  to  include  more  than  a 
single  American  in  their  list.  Just  where  Peirce  might  stand  it 
is  unnecessary  for  us  to  guess ;  let  it  suffice  to  say  that  the  list 
would  have  to  be  extended  to  hundreds  before  any  other 
American  name  than  his  could  find  a  place  in  it. 

Nor  would  the  case  be  very  different  were  a  similar  list 
made  of  living  or  recent  contributors  to  mathematical  litera- 
ture. A  few  American  students  are  now  happily  coming  to 
the  front.  But  should  we  make  a  list  of  mathematicians  who 
have  lived  or  have  done  the  greater  part  of  their  work  during 
the  twenty  years  from  1870  to  1890,  arranging  them  in  the 
order  of  their  importance,  we  should  probably  have  to  name 
forty  European  representatives  before  we  could  find  a  place 
for  the  first  American.     This  backward  condition  is  emphasized 
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yet  more  strongly  by  the  contrast  it  affords  to  the  cultivation 
of  tlie  sister  science,  astronomy,  among  us.  Although  fifty 
years  ago  we  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  had  a  single  Ameri- 
can astronomer,  we  stand  to-day  second  only  to  Germany  in 
the  importance  and  general  merit  of  our  contributions  to  that 
science.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  in  this  connection,  that  the 
international  Astronomical  Society,  the  Astronomische  Gesell- 
scltaft,  having  its  headquarters  at  Leipsic,  has  more  members  in 
America  than  in  any  other  country  outside  of  Germany;  about 
as  many,  I  believe,  as  England  and  France  combined. 

Why,  then,  should  mathematical  thought  and  investigation 
be  so  foreign  to  our  genius?  Must  we  concede  that  the  prac- 
tical talent  which  our  nation  has  exhibited  in  dealing  with  the 
arts  of  life,  and  cultivating  the  applied  sciences,  is  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  inability  to  master  the  most  abstruse  of  all 
the  sciences?  Or  is  it  that  our  attention  has  not  been  properly 
called  to  the  subject,  and  our  students  have  had  no  proper 
training?  This  is  a  question  that  cannot  be  answered  until  we 
find  by  actual  trial  whether  the  best  system  of  training  will 
yield  better  mathematicians.  It  seems  to  me  very  desirable 
that  our  institutions  of  learning  should  at  least  make  a  vigor- 
ous effort  in  this  direction;  and  I  now  ask  leave  to  point  out 
what  direction  it  seems  to  me  this  effort  should  take. 

In  one  respect  our  mathematical  teaching  might  appear  to  be 
in  advance  of  that  of  Germany.  In  the  latter  country  the 
subjects  of  analytic  geometry  and  the  calculus  are  not  usually 
taught  at  the  gymnasia;  they  are  university,  or  what  we  should 
call  postgraduate,  subjects.  But  they  are  taught  in  our  own 
country,  nominally  at  least,  at  more  than  four  hundred 
colleges  and  scientific  schools.  So  far  as  opportunity  goes 
we  ought  therefore  to  be  in  advance  of  Germany,  instead 
of  being  left  far  behind  by  that  country,  as  we  actually 
are. 

But  when  we  compare  our  methods  of  teaching  with  those 

used  abroad,  we   find   a  possible  explanation   of  our  relative 

.    position.     The  point  where  we  are  to  begin  the  comparison  is 

that  which  divides  advanced   from  elementary  mathematics. 
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Of  course  it  is  not  practicable  to  fix  this  point  with  precision, 
but  I  may  fairly  define  it  as  that  which  divides  the  concep- 
tion of  quantities  as  fixed,  from  their  conception  as  subject  to 
continuous  variation.  In  arithmetic  and  elementary  algebra 
and  geometry,  quantities  and  figures,  whether  known  or 
unknown,  are  considered  as  essentially  determinate;  they  are 
either  given  in  advance,  or  they  are  something  which  the 
student  is  to  find  out  by  a  process  of  ratiocination.  But  in 
the  advanced  branches  of  modern  mathematics,  the  idea  of 
quantity  as  fixed  has  to  be,  so  far  as  possible,  eliminated  from 
the  mind.  In  place  of  it  has  to  be  formed  the  conception  of 
a  quantity  as  essentially  variable  and  indeterminate;  some- 
thing the  discovery  of  which  is  no  part  of  the  problem.  At 
first  sight  it  might  appear  that  this  point  marks  the  transition 
from  the  practical  to  the  abstract  or  impractical.  But  a  little 
consideration  will  show  that  such  is  not  the  case.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  most  of  the  quantities  which  we  have  to  deal  with 
in  nature  are  subject  to  continuous  variation.  Time  is  pass- 
ing on  by  a  continuous  flow;  the  sailing  of  ships,  the  running 
of  trains,  the  blowing  of  the  winds,  and  every  form  of  human 
activity,  imply  unceasing  change;  and  the  innermost  laws 
governing  these  changes  can  be  grasped  only  when  the  thinker 
has  reached  the  conception  of  a  continuously  varying  quantity 
which  never  has  the  same  value  two  moments  in  succession. 
Such  a  conception  of  quantity  is  first  reached  when  the  student 
takes  up  the  subjects  of  analytic  geometry  and  the  calculus. 
About  the  former  little  need  be  said  at  present.  Analytic 
geometry  consists  essentially  of  an  application  of  mathematical 
conceptions  to  concrete  cases,  which  can  only  be  made  by  fol- 
lowing a  natural,  well-defined  course.  The  methods  of  teach- 
ing it  cannot  differ  so  materially  in  principle  as  to  ofTer  a  wide 
field  of  choice  or  a  broad  basis  for  discussion. 

It  is,  however,  very  different  with  the  infinitesimal  calculus. 
This  is  a  subject  on  which  the  teacher  may  exhaust  his  skill 
without  reaching  results  which  are  satisfactory  to  him.  It 
therefore  well  deserves  all  the  light  that  the  experience  of  our 
teachers  can  throw  upon  it.     I  do  not  feel  qualified  to  give 
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more  than  a  few  hints  on  the  subject,  and  to  open  a  discussion 
which,  I  trust,  will  be  continued  by  others  of  wider  experience. 
The  greatest  difficulties  are  encountered  in  implanting  the 
fundamental  conceptions  of  the  subject  in  the  mind  of  the 
student;  and  in  view  of  our  comparative  ill  success  in  this 
respect  the  first  course  which  suggests  itself  is  to  compare  our 
methods  of  developing  these  conceptions  with  those  adopted 
elsewhere. 

When  we  begin  to  discuss  the  logical  foundations  of  the 
calculus,  we  find  everywhere  among  us  the  impression  that 
there  are  three  methods  of  laying  this  foundation,  known 
respectively  as  the  method  of  limits,  the  method  of  infini- 
tesimals, and  the  method  of  rates,  somewhat  like  the  New- 
tonian method  of  fluxions.  This  impression  does  not  seem  to 
exist  in  those  countries  which  have  made  the  greatest  advances 
in  the  cultivation  of  mathematics.  A  few  months  since,  the 
writer  took  occasion  to  examine  all  the  foreign  text-books  on 
the  calculus  which  he  could  find — English,  French,  German,  and 
Portuguese ;  to  see  if  there  was  any  essential  difference  in  laying 
the  logical  foundation  of  the  subject,  or  any  notion  of  a  triple 
method.  Not  only  was  no  such  notion  found  in  a  single  case, 
but  no  such  radical  or  essential  divergence  as  would  imply  a 
difference  of  method  was  detected.  True,  different  writers  use 
different  forms  of  language,  and  different  methods  of  illus- 
tration and  explanation,  but  fundamentally  all  amount  to  the 
same  thing. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  but  one  rational  foundation  for  the 
calculus.  This  foundation  is  as  old  as  Euclid,  and  is  founded 
upon  a  system  of  reasoning  known  in  modern  times  as  the 
doctrine  of  limits.  Are  we  then  to  banish  infinitesimals  as 
illogical?  By  no  means;  they  are  at  the  basis  of  the  subject. 
But  the  method  of  infinitesimals  is  not  a  separate  one  from 
that  of  limits,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  an  infinitesimal 
quantity  is  simply  one  which  approaches  zero  as  a  limit,  and  is 
considered  from  that  point  of  view.  It  is  impossible  to  define 
accurately  an  infinitesimal  except  in  this  way;  the  idea  of  a 
limit  is  necessarily  involved   in  it.     When  thus  defined  and 
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understood,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  the  bugbear 
that  it  sometimes  is.  Not  only  is  the  doctrine  of  infinitesimals 
exceedingly  convenient,  but  when  properly  applied  it  is  per- 
fectly rigorous,  and  leads  to  short  and  convenient  statements 
and  processes,  when  the  complete  statement  of  a  proposition 
in  the  language  of  limits  would  be  long  and  complex. 

But  the  use  of  infinitesimals  no  more  does  away  with  the 
ideas  and  doctrine  of  limits  than  the  use  of  an  exponent  in 
algebra  abolishes  multiplication.  The  rules  for  using  infinitesi- 
mals are  founded  on  the  method  of  limits  just  as  much  as  the 
use  of  exponents  is  founded  on  the  laws  of  multiplication. 

The  third  supposed  method,  that  of  rates,  may  be  disposed 
of  yet  more  simply.  A  rate  is  nothing  but  a  disguised  differ- 
ential coefficient  of  a  quantity  with  respect  to  the  time,  and 
cannot  be  logically  defined  in  any  other  way.  True,  attempts 
are  sometimes  made  to  avoid  both  limits  and  infinitesimals 
in  a  definition :  for  example,  I  read  in  at  least  one  reputable 
work  that  "the  numerical  measure  of  the  velocity  at  any  instant 
is  the  number  of  units  of  space  which  would  be  described  in  a 
unit  of  time  were  the  velocity  to  remain  constant  from,  and 
after  the  given  instant."  But  this  is  defining  the  word  by  the 
word  itself;  a  conception  of  "the  velocity  from  and  after  the 
given  instant"  is  the  very  thing  we  want  defined.  No  defini- 
tion can  really  be  found  except  that  the  velocity  is  the  quo- 
tient of  an  infinitesimal  space  by  the  infinitesimal  time  required 
to  move  over  that  space.  If  we  wish  to  avoid  the  introduction 
of  the  term  infinitesimal,  we  have  to  say  that  it  is  the  limit  of 
the  quotient  of  the  space  divided  by  the  time,  when  the  time 
approaches  the  limit  zero.  In  strictness,  therefore,  the  method 
of  rates  is  simply  a  method  in  which  the  difficulty  is  apparently 
avoided  by  assuming  that  the  student  knows  in  advance  what 
a  derivative  is,  so  that  no  definition  of  it  is  necessary. 

Although  there  is  no  such  separate  method  as  that  of  rates 
in  developing  the  calculus,  there  is  a  method  of  teaching  to 
which  this  designation  is  applied.  The  claim  sometimes  made, 
probably  with  a  good  deal  of  justice,  that  a  student  acquires 
the  faculty  of  using  the  calculus  more  rapidly  when  the  idea  of 
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a  rate  is  presented  to  him,  than  when  that  of  an  infinitesimal 
is  used,  merits  careful  consideration.  We  have  here  the  seem- 
ing incongruity  of  the  more  ready  comprehension  of  a  com- 
plex than  of  a  simple  idea.  Since  a  rate  is  nothing  but  the 
ratio  of  two  infinitesimals,  the  use  of  it  amounts  to  dividing  all 
infinitesimal  quantities  by  the  infinitesimal  element  of  time,  in 

order   to    make    them   finite.      Everywhere  -j-   is    to  be  used, 

instead  of  dx.  The  student  is  expected  to  understand  the 
former,  which  he  certainly  cannot  do  unless  he  understands 
both  dx  and  dt.  Yet  he  has  to  arrive  at  the  latter  understand- 
ing by  starting  with  the  former  conception.  A  little  considera- 
tion will  explain  this  seeming  incongruity  of  getting  at  a 
simple  idea  through  a  complex  one.  Time  is  a  variable  quan- 
tity, of  which  we  all  have  a  clear  conception  from  infancy. 
Everything  that  changes  continuously  with  the  time  is  a  func- 
tion of  the  time,  during  at  least  a  limited  period.  With  such 
variable  quantities  we  are  familiar  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
When  the  variable  function  is  space  described,  as  it  is  when  a 
man  walks,  or  a  train  runs,  its  variation  is  evident  to  the  senses, 
and  one  needs  no  teaching  to  form  a  clear  conception  of  it. 
A  calculus  is  thus  built  up  in  the  mind  of  every  intelligent 
person,  in  which  time  is  the  independent  variable,  and  space 
described  is  the  function.  The  station  master  who  reports 
that  a  train  passed  a  certain  station  at  a  certain  speed,  has  a 
clear  conception  of  a  differential  coefficient,  as  speed  or  veloc- 
ity. If  he  possessed  the  faculty  of  analyzing  his  fundamental 
conceptions  into  their  elements,  he  could,  by  careful  question- 
ing, be  brought  to  define  what  he  meant  bj''  speed  as  being 
the  limiting  ratio  of  the  distance  traveled  divided  by  the  time 
required  to  travel  it.  Practically  he  cannot  do  so,  because  he 
has  not  had  the  necessary  training.  The  complex  idea  of  a 
velocity  is  to  his  mind  simpler  than  the  simple  one  of  an 
infinitesimal.  The  idea  of  the  latter  is  so  far  latent  that  he  is 
quite  unconscious  of  it.  Only  by  a  severe  course  of  mathe- 
matical training  could  he  be  taught  to  analyze  the  idea  of 
speed  into  its  simpler  elements.     The  same  is  true  with  the 
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student  who  commences  the  calculus,  and  thus  it  happens  that 
he  will  make  more  rapid  progress  if  we  divide  all  infinitesimal 
quantities  by  dt^  in  order  to  replace  them  by  derivatives  as  tO' 
the  time. 

Is  it,  therefore,  advisable  to  adopt  the  course  of  replacing 
the  infinitesimal  by  ratios  of  infinitesimals,  seemingly  ignoring 
the  former  entirely?  Can  we  not  gain  the  advantages  of  the 
method  of  rates  without  its  disadvantages?  I  think  we  can. 
The  disadvantages  are  very  great,  mainly  because  until  a 
student  knows  how  to  form  and  use  infinitesimals,  he  has  no 
practical  command  of  the  calculus.  I  say  this  as  the  result  of 
experience.  Our  mathematical  teaching  has  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  stage  at  which  the  study  of  the  calculus  was  looked 
upon  simply  as  a  mental  discipline,  and  the  student  himself 
never  expected  to  be  able  to  apply  it  intelligently.  To  do 
this  in  the  simplest  and  easiest  wa}^  he  must  acquire  the  idea 
of  an  infinitesimal.  This  requires  much  drill  and  practice,  and 
all  the  efforts  of  the  teacher  should  be  devoted  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  conception.  The  idea  of  rates  may  be  used  with 
great  effect  as  an  illustration,  by  making  the  student  analyze 
it  into  its  component  parts,  as  the  ratio  of  two  infinitesimals. 
Beyond  this  the  idea  is  of  no  use,  except  as  an  illustration  of  a 
particular  conception  which  the  student  is  expected  to  general- 
ize and  understand.  The  point  to  be  continually  aimed  at  is 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  fundamental  definitions  and 
theorems  relating  to  limits  and  infinitesimals.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  these  will  be  understood  at  first,  but  every  les- 
son should  include  an  attempt  to  further  their  complete  mas- 
tery. This  is  one  of  the  rare  and  exceptional  cases  in  which 
the  learning  by  heart  of  definitions,  theorems,  and  demonstra- 
tions, is  to  be  commended.  When  learned  the  words  should 
be  repeated  from  day  to  day  in  some  of  their  special  applica- 
tions. Forms  of  speech  not  understood  at  first  will  then  con- 
vey clearer  and  clearer  ideas  to  a  mind  really  capable  of  under- 
standing the  subject. 

In  exercises  having  these  ends  in  view,  we  should  constantly 
aim  at   making  clear  the  practical   character  of  the  subject.. 
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The  most  unsatisfactory  feature  of  the  calculus  to  the  student 
of  every  grade,  even  of  the  highest,  is  the  apparent  absence  of 
any  relation  of  that  subject  to  any  problem  which  nature  pre- 
sents, or  any  question  which  rational  men  would  want  to 
occupy  themselves  with.  He  differentiates  and  integrates;  he 
learns  methods,  and  demonstrates  theorems,  but  the  whole 
fabric  which  he  builds  is  dissociated  from  every  other  depart- 
ment of  life  and  of  thought.  He  sees  nothing  in  nature  which 
corresponds  to  a  differential  or  a  derivati\^e. 

Now  the  truth  is  the  very  opposite  of  this,  and  one  of  the 
first  steps  in  the  study  should  be  the  training  of  the  student  to 
see  that  the  operations  in  the  calculus  are  those  which  nature 
herself  may  be  said  to  perform.  As  I  have  already  said,  all 
the  operations  of  nature  consist  in  effecting  a  series  of  changes; 
a  law  of  change  can  be  stated  only  as  a  fluxion ;  a  fluxion  is  a 
derivative;  a  derivative  is  a  ratio  of  two  infinitesimals ;  infini- 
tesimals are  quantities  inconceivable  in  themselves  and  defina- 
ble only  as  quantities  approaching  the  limit  zero.  Thus  the 
expression  of  a  law  of  change  necessarily  assumes  the  fact  of  a 
relation  between  infinitesimals;  that  is  to  say,  of  a  differential 
equation,  and  the  operation  of  determining  the  effect  of  the 
law  is  one  of  integration.  The  language  of  the  calculus  is 
more  exactly  that  of  nature  than  any  other  form  of  language 
with  which  we  are  acquainted;  and  the  greatest  operations  of 
nature  may  be  described  as  processes  of  integration.  One 
illustration  of  this  may  be  drawn  from  mechanics.  One  of  the 
differential  equations  of  the  motion  of  a  material  point  moving 
freely  under  the  influence  of  a  force,  is 

'"  -w=  ^ 

Here  x  is  one  of  the  three  rectangular  co-ordinates  which 
determine  the  position  of  the  point ;  wis  its  mass;  /"is  the 
time,  and  X  is  that  component  of  the  force  acting  upon  the 
point  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  that  name.  To  all  appear- 
ance this  equation  expresses  an  idea  very  difficult  to  grasp. 
Probably  every  student  who  meets  it  for  the  first  time  looks 
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upon  it  as  an  exceedingly  complex  expression,  to  be  arrived 
at  by  a  difficult  course  of  reasoning.  And  yet  it  is,  in  reality, 
nothing  but  the  simplest  and  most  complete  expression  of 
Newton's  second  law  of  motion.  The  usual  statement  of  this 
law,  as  given  by  Newton  and  his  successors,  is  imperfect  in 
many  points.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  make  a  statement  of 
it  in  ordinary  language  which  shall  not  require  a  long  series  of 
explanations  and  definitions  in  order  to  be  complete.  Take, 
for  example,  the  rendering  by  Thompson  and  Tait : 

Change  of  motion  is  proportional  to  force  applied,  and  takes 
place  in  the  direction  of  the  straight  line  in  which  the  force  acts. 

Here  we  meet  such  questions  as,  what  are  we  to  understand 
by  the  term  "change  of  motion,"  as  a  definite  mathematical 
quantity?  What  do  we  mean  by  its  taking  place  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  certain  straight  line  in  which  the  body  is  probably 
not  moving?  When  we  attempt  the  definitions  required  to 
answer  these  questions,  we  shall  again  find  ourselves  using 
terms  which  need  definition.  Altogether  we  should  need  a 
considerable  fraction  of  a  page,  and  one  or  more  diagrams,  to 
give  a  complete  statement  of  the  law,  in  which  every  term 
used  should  be  defined.  But  the  differential  equation  already 
given,  combined  with  the  definitions  of  the  symbols  x,  X,  t, 
and  ;«,  which  enter  into  it,  is  a  statement  absolutely  free  from 
ambiguity,  and  complete  in  every  particular. 

The  prediction  by  mathematical  methods  of  the  motion  of 
the  planets  for  centuries  to  come,  and  of  the  changing  forms  of 
their  orbits  through  countless  ages,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  triumphs  of  the  human  intellect.  This 
triumph  is  possible  only  because  in  the  integral  calculus  an  in- 
strument was  found  which  did  in  thought  exactly  what  nature 
does  in  fact.  The  law  of  gravitation  is  expressed  by  a  differ- 
ential equation ;  the  planets  move  in  accordance  with  this 
differential  equation  from  moment  to  moment  through  all  the 
ages;  and  their  position  at  any  moment  is  simply  a  result  of 
the  objective  integration  which  is  thus  performed  by  nature 
itself. 

It  may  still  not  be  clear  how  the  laws  of  motion  involve  the 
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idea  of  limits  and  infinitesimals.  Quite  possibly  in  the  mind 
of  nature  herself,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  they  do  not. 
There  is,  in  fact,  an  apparent  chasm  between  our  conceptions 
and  such  a  process  as  that  of  the  falling  of  a  heavy  body, 
which  requires  a  special  method  to  bridge  it.  We  can  see, 
feel,  or  conceive  only  finite  quantities.  Of  the  process  of  con- 
tinuous change  going  on  in  such  a  way  that  at  no  two  inter- 
vals of  time  does  a  stone  fall  with  the  same  velocity,  we  can- 
not form  a  perfectly  clear  and  complete  conception.  But, 
though  we  cannot  form  the  conception  in  our  own  minds,  we 
can  reach  the  results  of  the  law  by  a  course  of  mathematical 
demonstration.  The  infinitesimal  calculus  is  the  bridge  by 
which  we  reach  rigorous  conclusions  in  a  field  into  which  the 
limits  imposed  upon  our  faculties  forbid  our  entrance. 

Simon  Newcomb 

Johns  Hopkins  University, 

Baltimore 
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DEPARTMENTAL  INSTRUCTION 

Departmental  mstruction  in  primary  attd  grammar  grades, 
€r  the  teaching  of  pupils  by  special  teachers,  is  zvrong  in  theory 
and  i?i  practice. 

First :  All  the  central  subjects  of  study  are  organically  a  unit 
and  cannot  be  economically  and  profitably  taught  separately. 

The  central  subjects  of  study  are :  geography,  geology, 
mineralogy,  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  anthropology, 
ethnology,  and  history.  Geography,  in  its  relation  to  geology, 
is  the  science  of  the  present  appearance  of  the  earth's  surface. 
The  series  of  causes,  or  in  other  words,  the  history  of  the 
present  appearance  of  the  earth's  surface,  is  geology.  The 
knowledge  of  the  rock  material,  which  under  processes  of  con- 
tinual change  has  brought  about  the  present  appearance  of  the 
earth's  surface,  is  mineralogy.  The  sciences  of  the  laws  of 
■change  in  inorganic  matter,  are  physics  and  chemistry. 

Geography,  geology,  minerology,  physics,  and  chemistry,  are 
in  essence  one  study,  or  different,  but  closely  related,  branches 
of  one  central  subject.  The  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the 
chemical  and  physical  changes  in  the  earth's  crust  is  geology; 
the  present  geological  phase  of  the  earth's  surface,  resulting 
from  a  succession  of  changes  in  the  earth's  crust,  is  geography. 
Any  attempt  to  teach  one  of  these  subjects  economically,  with- 
out teaching  the  other,  is  practically  impossible.  Meteorology 
is  the  science  of  distributed  sunshine,  resulting  in  heat 
acting  through  air  and  soil,  causing  the  changes  in  the  atmos- 
phere, and  distributing  air  and  moisture  over  the  earth's  surface. 
Meteorology,  in  its  relation  to  geology,  is  the  science  of  the 
physical  and  chemical  forces  acting  upon  the  earth's  surface, 
producing  changes  in  the  earth's  external  structure.  The 
action  of  heat,  acting  through  air  and  water,  the  laws  of  gravi- 
tation, all  must  be  known   in  order  to  know  the  history  of 
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•surface  changes,  and  the  present  appearance  of  the  earth's 
surface. 

The  sciences  of  inorganic  matter  are  united  to  the  sciences 
that  pertain  to  living  organisms,  by  the  idea  of  function. 
The  sciences  of  inorganic  matter  constitute  the  knowledge 
of  the  environment,  the  physical  basis,  the  nourishment,  and 
support  of  life;  thus  botany,  or  the  science  of  vegetable 
life,  is  closely  united  to  all  the  sciences  of  inorganic  mat- 
ter. Geography  and  meteorology  are  the  sciences  which  relate 
to  the  environment  of  life,  and  geology,  the  history  of  the 
environment  of  life,  mineralogy,  and  meteorology  the  material 
and  forces  for  life.  The  same  can  be  said  of  zoology;  animal 
life  is  dependent  upon  inorganic  matter,  with  its  various 
appearances  in  geography,  geology,  and  mineralogy,  and  this 
fact  pertains  as  well  to  anthropology,  ethnology,  and  history. 
The  most  obvious  relations  are,  perhaps,  the  relations  of 
geography  to  geology,  and  of  history  to  geography ;  every 
•characteristic  area  of  the  earth's  surface  has  its  particular 
significance — that  is,  a  characteristic  area  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face is  the  manifestation  of  previous  distinct  and  related 
geological  changes.  In  other  words,  the  history  of  geological 
changes,  to  the  eye  of  the  geologist,  is  clearly  written  in  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Every  river  cutting,  every  mountain 
valley,  and  every  plain  is  the  manifestation  of  long  lines  of 
previous  geological  action.  This  same  significance  is  apparent 
in  the  relations  of  geography  to  history.  Every  characteristic 
area  of  the  earth's  surface,  the  result  of  certain  geological 
changes,  has  had,  and  is  having,  a  particular  influence  not  only 
upon  vegetable  and  brute  life,  but  a  higher  influence  upon 
man's  life,  and  consequently  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
sciences  of  anthropology,  ethnology,  and  history. 

Every  stage  of  the  development  of  man,  although  not 
•entirely  dependent  upon  certain  environments  of  structure  and 
climate,  cannot  be  in  any  way  understood  without  a  knowledge 
of  that  particular  environment.  All  the  central  subjects  are 
■essentially  one  organic  unit,  related  to  each  other  just  as  the 
organs  of  the  brain  and  the  powers  of  the  mind   are  related, 
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one  subject  bearing  upon  and  leading  to  another,  and  each 
subject  helping  to  explain  all. 

Second :  Each  auxiliary  branch  of  study  bears  directly,  as  a 
means  to  an  end,  upon  the  central  subjects  of  study,  and  for  this 
reason  cannot  be  profitably  studied  by  itself. 

For  instance,  y<3r;;/  is  the  entrance  or  gateway  to  all  knowl- 
edge. Form,  the  product  of  observation  and  imagination,  is 
absolutely  indispensable  at  each  and  every  step  in  the  study 
of  the  central  subjects.  Nothing  can*  be  known  of  the  uni- 
verse without  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  form,  for  energy 
acting  through  inorganic  and  organic  matter  produces  form, 
acts  through  form,  and  changes  form. 

Next  to  a  knowledge  of  form,  as  a  fundamental  means  of 
study,  is  number.  Number  is  the  means  by  which  the  human, 
mind  judges  of  size,  density,  and  weight,  and  measures  force 
and  time ;  in  fact,  form  and  number  together  are  the  great 
primary,  indispensable  means  through  which  and  by  which  all 
knowledge  is  gained.  Not  a  rational  step  in  investigation  in 
any  direction  can  be  taken  without  a  knowledge  of  form  and 
number. 

Third :  Reading  shoidd  not  be  learned  as  a  subject  by  itself ^ 
because  reading  in  its  relation  to  human  development  is  educa- 
tive thinking,  and  the  first  and  last  question  from  beginning  ta 
end,  in  regard  to  reading  is,  what  shall  the  child  think  ? 

The  answer  is  obvious;  he  shall  be  led  to  read  and  study 
and  think  that  alone  which  in  the  best  way  develops  the  mind ; 
and  the  central  subjects  of  thought  are  found  in  the  central 
subjects  of  study.  These  subjects  furnish  the  basis  of  all 
interest  in  study;  they  excite  the  will,  the  imagination,  and 
all  the  faculties  of  the  mind;  stimulating  them,  if  properly  pre- 
sented, to  the  highest  activity.  The  three  modes  of  atten- 
tion— observation,  hearing  language,  and  reading — are  means 
to  an  end,  that  is,  they  are  all  modes  of  thinking,  and  the  same 
answer  can  be  given  to  each  of  the  following  questions:  What 
shall  be  observed?  What  shall  be  heard  in  language?  What 
shall  be  read?  That  shall  be  observed,  that  shall  be  heard,  and 
that  shall  be  read,  which  is  the  most  educative  to  the  growing 
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soul.  Study  is  intensified  reading,  and  any  attempt  to  isolate 
reading,  to  make  it  a  subject  by  itself,  is  unphilosophical  and 
extravagant. 

Fourth:  All  the  modes  of  expression  are  the  indispensable 
means  of  intensifying  thought,  and  are  therefore  to  be  taught  in 
immediate  relation  to  educative  thought. 

The  modes  of  expression  are,  one  and  all,  means  of  intensi- 
fying thought.  The  modes  of  thought-manifestation  are 
gesture  (voice),  making,  modeling,  painting,  drawing,  speech, 
and  writing.  The  fundamental  pedagogical  hypothesis  is: 
can  the  skill  in  each  one  of  these  modes  of  expression  be  ade- 
quately acquired  under  the  continued  stimulus  of  intrinsic 
thought, — the  thought  gained  by  economical  investigations  of 
the  central  subjects?  Writing  is  a  mode  of  expressing  thought. 
That  thought,  to  be  educative,  must  be  intrinsic,  must  be  in 
the  direction  of  learning  the  laws  which  govern  the  universe. 
The  attempt  to  teach  writing  by  itself  is  a  waste  of  time  and 
fundamentally  wrong.  All  forms  of  written  expression  can  be 
overcome  under  the  direct  stimulus  of  thought  itself,  just  as 
the  more  difficult  forms  of  articulate  voice  are  acquired.  The 
same  can  be  said  of  all  other  modes;  for  instance,  the  con- 
ceptive  modes  of  expression — making,  modeling,  painting,  and 
drawing.  The  failure  to  properly  teach  these  modes  of 
expression  is  in  itself  an  argument  against  departmental 
teaching,  for  it  has  sprung  from  futile  attempts  to  teach  one 
mode  as  an  isolated  subject,  with  the  hypothesis  that  after 
the  technique  of  expression  is  gained  by  long  and  arduous 
work  upon  dead  forms,  some  day  the  thought  may  come  into 
the  brain  and  be  used  through  these  forms! 

Fifth  :  Every  child  begins  spontaneously  and  unconsciously  to 
investigate  each  and  all  the  different  central  subjects  of  study. 

The  energies  of  the  universe  act  upon  the  child's  mind  as  a 
focus,  his  instinctive  investigations  being  in  the  direction  of  all 
these  subjects.  He  studies  geography,  geology,  mineralogy, 
because  he  cannot  help  it,  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  the 
sciences  of  living  organisms.  The  universal  trend  of  these 
activities  on  the  part  of  each  and  every  child   is  the  finger  of 
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God  pointing  in  the  direction  of  all  after-development.  The 
isolation  of  any  one  central  subject  means  attenuation  and 
weakness  in  that  direction.  Not  only  does  the  child  begin 
investigation  in  the  central  subjects  of  study,  but  also  in  nearly 
all  the  auxiliary  means  of  study.  Form  and  number,  atten- 
tion, observation,  hearing  language,  and  all  the  modes  of 
expression  excepting  writing,  are  begun  spontaneously  by  the 
child,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  mind  and  the  necessities  of 
the  external  energies  which  act  upon  it.  He  pursues  these 
investigations,  following  the  tendencies  of  his  own  nature,  and 
the  necessity  which  external  conditions  present;  to  continue 
them  is  true  teaching. 

Sixth :  The  relation  of  the  teacher  to  the  child  is  such 
that  the  teacher  must  have  all  the  central  subjects  and  the 
means  of  study  at  hand,  in  order  to  develop  the  child 's 
character. 

There  is  not,  neither  can  there  be,  any  real  profitable,  edu- 
cative, and  scientific  investigation  of  the  individual  pupil, 
without  the  most  careful  study.  Each  pupil  must  be  differ- 
entiated by  his  own  natural  characteristics  from  all  other 
pupils.  In  order  to  gain  this  important  knowledge  of  indi- 
vidual character,  the  teacher  must  have  time  to  study  the 
individual  pupil,  a  physical  impossibility  to  the  departmental 
teacher.  Not  to  speak  of  the  limitation  of  time,  the  number 
of  pupils  under  a  departmental  teacher  makes  the  individual 
study  of  the  child  an  impossibility. 

I  repeat,  that  all  progress  in  education,  all  scientific  teach- 
ing, depends  utterly  and  absolutely  upon  the  knowledge  and 
careful  study  of  the  individual;  to  really  know  the  character 
of  a  child,  the  child  must  be  studied  through  all  the  different 
modes  of  expressing  thought.  Each  mode  of  expression,  its 
manner  and  details,  are  manifestations  to  the  teacher,  of  inner 
character  and  individual  characteristics.  It  is  plain  that  the 
teacher  must  have  at  hand  conditions  by  which  the  entire  power 
and  weakness  of  the  individual  child  may  be  revealed.  The 
child  cannot  possibly  reveal  himself  to  a  teacher  in  one  isolated 
branch  of  study.     A  knowledge  of  character  gained  through 
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the  presentation  of  one  subject  alone,  would  be  most  mislead- 
ing. It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  child  may  be  weak  in  one 
subject,  and  very  strong  in  another,  and  to  study  the  child, 
each  and  all  of  the  central  subjects  must  be  presented,  together 
with  the  means  of  studying  these  subjects;  in  order  that, 
through  the  expressions,  that  is,  the  manifested  efforts  of  the 
child  to  work  and  to  study,  the  teacher  may  get  the  best  in- 
sight  of  the  inner  nature  of  each  pupil.  As  a  knowledge  of 
individual  character  is  the  highest  essential  in  the  application 
of  educative  conditions,  therefore  there  can  be  no  scientific 
application  of  conditions  without  a  study  of  the  child  from  all 
these  points  of  view.  It  is  certainly  bad  enough  that  the  child 
must  have  a  change  of  teachers  each  year,  but  it  is  confusion 
worse  confounded  to  insist  upon  a  change  of  teachers  for  each 
subject,  every  hour  of  the  day. 

Seventh :  The  essential  condition  for  scientific  progress  in 
teaching  is  a  teacher  who  is  an  earnest,  economical,  incessant 
student  of  all  subjects  bearing  npon  the  development  of  the 
child. 

A  teacher  who  teaches  one  subject,  certainly  under  ordinary 
conditions,  cannot  be  an  economical  student.  For  instance,  a 
writing  teacher  studies  form  in  writing,  a  subject  which,  from 
its  very  nature,  has  narrow  limits ;  these  limits  are  soon  reached 
and  study  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  discontinued;  but  let 
writing  be  seen  to  be  one  of  the  great  indispensable  modes 
of  education  related  to  all  thought,  then  the  insight  of  the 
teacher  into  the  necessary  subjects  of  expression  of  thought, 
will  place  writing  as  the  second  great  mode  of  educative 
expression.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  other  modes  of 
expression;  drawing  has  hitherto  been  an  almost  utter  failure 
because  of  its  isolation.  Drawing  in  itself  is  a  great  educative 
means  in  its  intensification  of  individual  concepts.  Flat  copy 
drawing,  copy  writing,  etc.,  are  all  the  products  of  futile 
attempts  at  departmental  or  special  teaching. 

Eighth  :  Experience  shows  that  attempts  at  departmental 
teaching  are  by  no  means  progressive,  because  they  go  in  the 
wrong  direction. 
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They  go  in  the  direction  of  isolation,  rather  than  concentra- 
tion. At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Departments  of  Superin- 
tendence in  Boston,  I  asked  several  of  the  most  experienced 
superintendents  in  the  United  States,  if  special,  or  depart- 
mental teaching  has  ever  introduced  in  an  organic  way  one 
subject  into  their  schools,  and  the  answer  was  unhesitatingly — 
no!  One  superintendent,  in  whose  school  drawing  had  been 
taught  for  years,  made  this  answer:  "Drawing  is  no  more 
educative  now  than  it  was  in  the  beginning." 

The  recent  discussion  in  Chicago  is  a  case  in  point.  The 
history  which  led  to  the  discussion  of  the  so-called  "fads"  is 
very  instructive;  it  may  be  stated  briefly.  The  growth  of 
Chicago,  it  is  well  known,  has  been  phenomenal.  The  attempt 
of  the  earnest,  generous  people  to  meet  the  enormous  addi- 
tions to  population  by  schoolhouses  and  by  school  organiza- 
tions and  teachers,  is  as  wonderful  as  the  growth  of  this  great 
city  itself.  The  work  begun  with  the  so-called  "3  R's,"  and 
then  the  zealous,  honest  people,  anxious  for  the  best  good  of 
the  children,  introduced  one  subject  after  the  other,  and  regard- 
ful of  the  limitations  of  the  teachers,  special  teachers  were  pro- 
vided for  each  added  branch.  Music  was  introduced  under  de- 
partmental or  special  teachers:  drawing  was  introduced  in  the 
same  way;  physical  training  followed  these,  and  finally  sewing 
and  other  kinds  of  manual  training.  The  result  was  that  every 
new  study,  instead  of  becoming  a  great  means  of  education^ 
became  a  burden  to  the  teachers.  Many  teachers  looked  upon 
the  special  teacher  as  their  special  enemy,  taking  time  needed 
for  impending  examinations;  other  teachers  gave  up  their 
time  with  great  willingness,  and  rested  calmly  and  indifferently 
upon  their  oars  while  the  teaching  was  going  on;  while  a  small 
minority  of  teachers  took  hold  with  the  special  teachers  and 
tried  to  get  the  best  out  of  the  work. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  whole  plan,  while  coming 
from  the  best  motive,  is  an  enormous  failure,  because  special 
teaching  can  never  render  any  subject  effective. 

The  people  who  attacked  the  so-called  "fads"  knew  that 
something  was  wrong,  that  millions  were  spent  in  the  schools 
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in  vain,  and  with  blind  zeal  attacked  the  enemy  directly  in 
front,  the  subjects  themselves.  Now,  to  say  that  any  one  of 
the  so-called  "fads,"  music,  drawing,  or  physical  training,  is  not 
in  itself,  when  properly  taught,  in  a  high  degree  educative, 
would  be  absolutely  ridiculous.  All  educators  in  the  world, 
worthy  of  the  name,  at  the  present  time  look  upon  these  sub- 
jects as  a  means  of  thinking  as  indispensable  to  human  growth. 
These  new  subjects,  or  "fads,"  as  they  are  called,  arc  also  in 
the  highest  degree  practical,  that  is,  they  lead  to  practical 
success  in  life.  So,  there  is  no  other  hypothesis  by  which  the 
■confusion  or  discussion  can  be  explained — which  will  ulti- 
mately result  in  great  good — but  from  the  overburdening  of 
the  work  by  special  teachers,  and  the  total  failure  to  introduce 
these  subjects  organically  into  educative  school  work. 

It  may  also  be  said,  I  think,  with  great  confidence,  that  the 
tendency  of  departmental  teaching  upon  the  teacher  is  narrow- 
ing. I  can  call  to  mind  some  teachers  of  mathematics  whose 
minds  are  so  constantly  upon  figures  and  mathematical  demon- 
strations that  they  seem  to  move  toward  a  cipher.  Writing 
and  music  teachers  too,  often  show  that  all-sided  development 
is  not  the  result  of  most  faithful  devotion  to  one  subject,  how- 
ever important  that  subject  is  in  itself. 

The  argument  for  departmental  teaching  is  that  each  depart- 
mental instructor  may  be  an  expert  in  his  subject,  may  be  able 
to  present  the  conditions  for  the  best  work ;  on  the  other 
"hand,  for  the  regular  teacher  in  a  room  to  know  enough  to 
present  the  subjects  properly  is  impossible,  and  if  he  does, 
there  is  not  the  time  or  strength  on  his  part  to  do  it.  This 
error  springs  from  the  old  and  strongly  rooted  belief  in  quanti. 
tative  results— in  the  old  theory  of  "going  over,"  "getting 
through,"  "finishing,"  examinations  for  promotion,  in  fact  all 
that  pertains  to  quantity  of  knowledge.  The  new  direction  is 
as  new  as  Froebel  and  Pestalozzi,  and  is  also  as  old  as  Socrates 
and  the  Great  Master,  and  is  in  the  direction  of  quality, 
founded  upon  the  fixed  pedagogical  rule  that  all  growth  is  by 
self-activity,  that  the  nature  of  the  study  is  determined  by 
the  nature  of  the   thought   evolved,   and   that  all  central  sub- 
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jects,  and  all  means  to  know  these  central  subjects  are  condi- 
tions to  bring  about  the  highest  quality  of  mental  action. 
They  are  all  concentrated  upon  the  center,  the  human  soul ; 
and  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  richer  the  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  the  more  the  means  he  has  for  human 

growth. 

Francis  W.  Parker 

Cook  County  Normal  School, 
Chicago,  III. 


V 

A  NEW  METHOD  OF  LANGUAGE  TEACHING 

On  the  kind  invitation  of  the  editor  of  the  Review  to  pre- 
pare for  its  pages  a  brief  article  descriptive  of  what  he  terms 
my  new  method,  I  beg  to  submit  to  its  readers  the  following 
report  on  the  so-called  new  or  reform  method  (also  known  as 
the  direct  or  imitative  method)  of  language  teaching,  as 
practiced  in  many  of  our  secondary  schools,  and  essentially 
recognized  in  the  Prussian  Lehrpldne  und  Lehraufgaben  of 
1891.  For,  although  Mr.  J.  W.  Longsdon  of  King's  School, 
Canterbury,  says  in  the  (London)  Journal  of  Education  for 
last  October  that  the  method  in  question  has  been  always 
described  to  him,  during  his  recent  stay  in  this  country,  as 
the  Vietor  system,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  heard  it 
called  by  that  name  myself;  nor  do  I  intend  to  claim  more 
than  my  small  share  of  the  honor  that  may  be  derived  from 
having  participated  in  starting  the  present  reform  movement. 

ORIGIN   AND    GROWTH   OF   THE   NEW   METHOD' 

In  trying  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  origin  and  growth 
of  our  new  method,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  making  free  use 
of  a  lecture  delivered  by  me  at  the  Cheltenham  Conference,  on 
the  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages,  in  April,  1890,  and 
shall  begin,  as  I  did  then,  with  a  quotation  from  Henry 
Sweet's  paper  On  the  Practical  Study  of  Language  (thir- 
teenth address  of  the  president,  to  the  Philological  Society, 
London,   1884). 

"In  the  last  few  years,"  Dr.  Sweet  says,  "German  philolo- 

'  I  am,  of  course,  fully  aware  that  the  so-called  new  method  is  only  comparatively 
new,  some  of  its  leading  ideas  having  been  propounded,  e.  g.,  by  Perthes  with  refer- 
ence to  the  teaching  of  Latin  ;  to  say  nothing  of  Ratichius  or  Comenius.  It  is  none 
the  less  true,  if  somewhat  humiliating,  that  our  present  modem  language  reform 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  consciously  influenced  at  first  by  any  such  antecedents. 
No  one  will  wonder  at  this  who  knows  that  the  science  of  education  is  still  far  from 
being — practically — a  recognized  subject  of  our  university  training. 

351 
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gists  and  teachers  have  begun  to  agitate  for  a  reform  of  their 
present  system  of  practical  instruction  in  language,  which 
they  themselves  almost  unanimously  [?]  condemn  as  unscien- 
tific as  well  as  unpractical.  I  would  especially  call  attention 
to  the  anonymous  essay  The  Teaching  of  Languages  must 
start  afresh,  and  Franke's  Practical  Acquisition  of  Lang7iage 
{Der  Sprachunterricht  muss  umkcliren !  von  Quousque  Tan- 
dem, [Henninger,  1882].  Die praktische  Spracherlernung,  auf 
Grund  der  Psychologic  iind  der  Physiologic  der  Sprache 
dargestellt  von  F.   Franke,  [Henninger,  1884])." 

I  may  here  remark  parenthetically  that  I  have  acknowl- 
edged the  authorship  of  the  former  essay  in  the  second 
edition  (1886). 

"The  latter,"  Dr.  Sweet  continues,  "goes  quite  as  far  as  I 
have  ever  done  in  condemning  the  present  system.  It 
insists  on  a  phonetic  basis,  and  characterizes  the  older  system 
as  the  translation  method.  There  are,  besides,  a  number  of 
essays  and  pamphlets,  some  published  separately,  some  in 
such  periodicals  as  the  Anglia  and  Englische  Studieti." 

Dr.  Sweet  then  quotes  from  a  review  of  Kiihn :  Zur 
Methode  dcs  franzosischen  Unterrichts  by  Klinghardt  {Engl. 
Stud.  VII,  3,  p.  491  foil.)  his  summary  of  the  three  great  prin- 
ciples of  reform  which  were  at  that  time  (1884)  riot  exactly,  as 
Sweet  puts  it,  "generally  accepted  in  Germany,"  but  to  use 
Klinghardt's  own  phrase,  "gradually  uniting  upon  themselves 
the  leading  votes,"  viz.:  {i)  foreign  languages  are  to  be  learned 
primarily  by  means  of  connected  texts,  the  grammar  being  kept 
in  the  background ;  (2)  the  foreign  lattguage  should  be  learned 
by  imitation  atid  thinking  in  it,  not  by  translating ;  (3)  livifig 
languages  should  be  learned  before  dead  ones — all  views  which,  as 
Dr.  Sweet  remarks,  he  had  himself  held  for  many  years  back. 

There  is  one  other  feature  which  Klinghardt  might  have 
added  to  his  second  principle :  That  pronunciation  should  be 
taught  on  the  basis  of  scientific  phonetics.  On  this  point 
Dr.  Sweet  says :  "The  great  interest  this  new  science  is  excit- 
ing is  sufTficiently  attested  by  the  fact  that  there  are  at  the 
present  moment  three  full  treatises  on  it  passing  through  the 
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press;  two  in  Germany  by  Victor  and  Trautmann,  one  in 
Sweden  by  Wulff.  The  first  attempt  to  apply  phonetics  in 
the  teaching  of  EngHsh  was  made  by  Victor  in  his  Englische 
Grammatik  and  then  by  Trautmann,  Anglia  I,  p.  592  foil." 
(As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  small  English  school  grammar  was 
preceded  by  Trautmann's  article.)  "Lastly,  Schroer  has 
brought  out  a  treatise  on  the  method  of  teaching  English 
pronunciation,  based  on  the  work  of  the  English  school  of 
phonetics  {Ueber  den  Unterricht  in  der  Aussprache  des 
Efiglischen,  von  Dr.  A.  Schroer;  Berlin,  1884),  and  embodying 
the  results  of  his  own  practical  teaching  experience.  The 
Norwegian  Western's  Engelsk  Lydlcsre  also  follows  the  English 
school  very  closely." 

This  rather  insignificant  germ  of  reform  literature  has 
meanwhile  grown  to  very  considerable  dimensions.  There  is 
now  a  goodly  array  of  more  or  less  thorough-going,  and  more 
or  less  original,  reform  grammars  and  reading  books,  both  for 
English  and  French,  not  a  few  being  remodelings  of  older 
works;  to  say  nothing  of  various  kinds  of  , compromise 
between  the  two  systems. 

The  progress  of  the  reform  was  greatly  aided  by  the  publi- 
cation of  some  admirable  collections  of  phonetic  texts,  such 
as  those  published  by  Sweet,  Passy,  Franke,  and  others,  most  of 
Avhich  were  prepared  expressly  for  the  use  of  German  teachers. 

Among  other  valuable  contributions  to  phonetic  literature 
may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Beyer's  books  on  French  phonology. 
Miss  Soames's  hitrodiiction  to  Plionetics,  and  one  or  two  disser- 
tations by  Professor  Grandgent. 

The  adaptation  of  the  phonetic  method  to  the  instruction 
of  beginners  was  very  ably  sketched  out  by  Rambeau,  while 
some  other  of  our  most  ardent  reformers,  Klinghardt,  Kiihn, 
Quiehl,  and  Walter,  set  forth  the  results  of  their  practica 
teaching  experience  in  graphic  reform  records  (Marburg: 
EKvert)  which  no  partisan  or  adversary  can  afford  to  overlook. 

Still  more  striking  phenomena  of  the  growth  of  the  new 
method  will  be  thought  the  resolutions  carried  at  recent 
conferences  of  German  philologists  and  educationists. 
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At  the  thirty-seventh  Philologists'  Congress,  held  at  Dessau, 
in  1884,  the  neo-philological  section  accepted  unanimously  the 
following  motion  :  That  the  reading  book  should  be  the  starting 
point  and  center  of  instruction  in  teaching  French  attd  English, 
and  that  the  grammar  should  at  first  only  be  treated  inductively. 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  motion  agrees  closely  with  the  first  of 
the  three  reform  principles  as  stated  by  Klinghardt. 

This  resolution  was  followed  by  the  following  five  theses, 
which  were  unanimously  approved  by  the  neo-philological  sec- 
tion at  the  thirty-eighth  Philologists'  Congress,  at  Giessen,  in 
1885:  (i)  In  the  upper  forms  the  reading  should  be  made  the 
center  of  instruction.  (2)  The  grammar  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  treated  inductively.  (3)  In  selecting  materials  for 
reading,  modern  historians  are  principally  to  be  considered. 
(4)  Origijial  compositions  referring  to  the  matter  read  are  to  be 
gradually  introduced  in  lieu  of  translations  into  German.  (5) 
//  is  desirable  that  in  the  final  examinations  some  original  com- 
position in  accordance  with  the  aim  of  the  scholastic  course,  or, 
eventually,  a  translation  into  German,  should  be  demanded 
instead  of  the  written  work  hitherto  recognized — (compare 
Klinghardt's  second  principle).  A  large  majority  pronounced 
in  favor  of  a  motion  condemning  previous  instruction  in  Latin 
as  "injurious  to  the  rational  conducting  of  language  teaching"" 
(compare  Klinghardt's  third  principle). 

On  a  motion  proposed  by  Professor  Stengel  of  Marburg, 
the  same  section  resolved  that  a  vote  of  sympathy  should  be 
sent  to  the  American  Modern  Language  Association,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  add  that  I,  being  president  of  the  section,  had 
the  honor  of  delivering  that  message. 

The  following  year,  1886,  is  rather  a  memorable  one  in  the 
annals  of  modern  philology  and  modern  language  teaching. 
The  plan,  first  suggested  at  Giessen  by  Professor  Stengel,  and 
subsequently  advocated  by  him  in  conjunction  with  myself, 
of  founding  a  Modern  Language  Association  similar  to  the 
American  body  of  that  name,  was  taken  up  by  the  Hanover 
Verein  fiir  neucre  Sprachen,  and  carried  out  at  the  First  Mod- 
ern Philologists'  Congress  held  in  that  town  in  October,  1886. 
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The  association  {Verband dcr  Neuphilologcn  Dentschlands)  now 
numbers  about  one  thousand  members,  and  may  be  said  to  be 
thoroughly  representative.  The  attitude  shown  by  this  first 
congress  toward  the  questions  of  method  at  issue  did  not 
materially  differ  from  that  of  the  Giessen  section. 

Earlier  in  the  same  year,  M.  (now  Dr.)  Paul  Passy  of  Neuilly, 
near  Paris,  had  started  the  Phonetic  Teachers'  Association,  or 
Association  Phone tique  des  Professeurs  de  Langues  vivantes, 
whose  organ,  Tlie  Plionetic  Teacher  (Le  Maitre  Phon^tique)^ 
edited  by  Dr.  Passy  (6  Rue  Labordere,  Neuilly-sur-Seine)  has 
just  completed  its  seventh  year.  Between  five  and  six  hun- 
dred modern  language  teachers  of  different  countries  have 
joined  the  association ;  the  list  being  headed  by  Germany 
with  about  one-third  of  the  total  number,  Sweden  following 
pretty  closely,  and  at  longer  distances  France,  Austria, 
Hungary,  England,  Finland,  Denmark,  etc.;  the  United  States 
also  being  represented  by  half  a  dozen  well-known  names. 
I  think  it  worth  while  to  reproduce  the  society's  programme 
— which  is  meant  only  to  indicate  its  general  tendencies — in 
full:  (i)  What  must  be  studied  first  in  a  foreign  tongue  is  not 
the  more  or  less  archaic  language  of  literature,  but  the  spoken 
language  of  every  day.  (2)  The  first  care  of  the  teacher  must 
be  to  render  the  sounds  of  the  foreign  language  perfectly 
familiar  to  his  pupils.  (3)  In  the  second  place  the  teacher 
will  make  them  study  the  commonest  phrases  and  idioms  of 
the  foreign  language  by  means  of  connected  texts,  dialogues, 
descriptions,  and  stories,  as  easy,  as  natural,  and  as  interesting^ 
as  possible.  (4)  The  grammar  should  at  first  be  taught  induc- 
tively, as  a  corollary  and  a  generalization  of  the  facts  that 
have  been  observed  during  the  reading,  a  more  systematic 
study  of  it  being  kept  for  the  end.  (5)  As  much  as  possible 
the  expressions  of  the  foreign  language  should  be  connected 
directly  with  the  ideas  expressed,  or  with  other  expressions  of 
the  same  language,  not  with  those  of  the  pupils'  native  tongue. 
Whenever  possible,  translations  should  be  replaced  by  object 
lessons,  by  lessons  on  pictures,  and  by  explanations  given  in: 
the  foreign   language.     (6)  The   written   work  which  will  be 
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•expected  from  the  pupils  later  on,  should  at  first  consist  in 
reproductions  of  texts  previously  read  and  explained,  then  of 
stories  related  viva  voce  by  the  teacher ;  after  that,  free  com- 
positions will  follow;  translations  and  exercises  should  come 
last.  I  need  not  point  out  the  close  affinity  between  this 
programme  and  the  tenets  of  the  German  reform. 

The  same  principles  were  virtually  adopted  by  another 
society,  formed  in  1886,  in  connection  with  the  Third  North- 
ern Philologists'  Congress,  held  in  Stockholm,  viz.,  the  Scan- 
dinavian Society  for  the  Reform  of  Language  Teaching, 
Quousque  Tandem  (the  name  being  suggested  by  the  pamphlet 
mentioned  above).  Its  presidents  are:  Dr.  O.  Jespersen  of 
Copenhagen;  Professor  J.  A.  Lundell  of  Upsala;  and  A. 
Western,  Cand.  Mag.,  of  Fredriksstad  (Norway).  The  society 
issues  a  small  periodical,  the  Quousque  Tandem  Revy  (also 
forming  part  of  the  larger  review  Verdandi),  and  has,  besides, 
published  a  number  of  valuable  Q.  T.  pamphlets  (Upsala: 
Almqvist  &  Wiksell). 

As  to  Austria  (where  the  reform  had  been  inaugurated  by 
Shroer  in  1882),  a  new  impulse  to  the  movement  must 
be  dated  from  the  year  1887,  when  the  question  "whether 
a  reform  in  modern  language  teaching  was  desirable" 
was  unanimously  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  the  Vienna 
society  Realschule,  and  the  Minister  of  Education,  Dr.  von 
Gautsch,  publicly  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion  that  in  teaching 
modern  languages  a  system  totally  different  from  that  used  in 
teaching  classics  should  be  introduced,  /.  e.,  a  system  aiming 
principally  at  making  the  modern  languages  a  means  of  com- 
munication. (See  an  article  by  W.  Swoboda,  in  PJionetische 
Studien,  V,  2,  p.  170  foil.)  In  Germany  the  cause  of  reform 
has  been  steadily  advancing  since  the  First  Modern  Philolo- 
gists' Congress  of  1886.'' 

At  the  Third  Congress,  held  in  Dresden,  in  1888,  the  follow- 

'  Although  there  has  hitherto  been  no  German  periodical  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  subject,  my  review,  PJionetische  Sludien  (published  since  1887-88  ;  Marburg  : 
Elwert),  has  been  conducted  "with  especial  reference  to  the  reform  of  language  teach- 
ing." Perhaps  I  may  add  here  that  since  Easter,  1893,  it  has  been  continued  as  a 
Journal  for  Modern  Language  Teaching,  and  under  the  new  title,  Die  Netieren 
Sprachen,  the  former  title  being  restricted  to  a  supplement. 
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ing  resolution  was  carried  by  a  very  great  majority :  The 
TJiird  German  Modern  Philologists  Congress  declares  it  to  be 
desirable  that  further  experiments,  as  numerous  as  possible, 
should  be  made  with  that  system  of  teaching  which  rests  on  a 
phonetic  basis  and  makes  connected  texts  the  center  of  in- 
struction. 

That  wish  could  not  have  been  realized,  if  the  cause  had  not 
found  favor  with  our  scholastic  authorities.  Among  the 
well-wishers  and  protectors  of  the  reform  must  be  named: 
Dr.  Stauder,  of  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  Education ;  Drs. 
Lahmeyer  and  Kannegiesser,  of  the  Administration  of 
Secondary  Schools  of  Hesse-Nassau,  and  Dr.  Miinch,  of 
that  of  the  Rhine  Province;  Dr.  von  Sallwiirk,  chief  of  the 
corresponding  department  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  who, 
a  few  years  ago,  said,  with  reference  to  Tanger's  anti-reform 
pamphlet,  Muss  der  Sprachunterricht  umkehren?  that  that 
question  had  come  too  late,  for  the  teaching  of  language  had 
started  afresh. 

It  will  now  be  time  to  consider  a  little  more  closely  what 
the  Prussian  Lehr plane  of  1891  say  to  the  new  method.  The 
keynote  is  to  be  found  in  a  passage  of  the  "Explanations" 
referring  to  French.  After  a  remark  that  the  reduction  in  the 
numbsr  of  French  lessons  is  merely  a  consequence  of  the 
general  reduction  of  lessons,  we  read:  "Taking  into  account 
the  considerable  curtailment  of  the  grammatical  matter,  and 
the  progressive  development  of  the  so-called  newer  method, 
the  final  standard,  which  mainly  regards  the  practical  use  of 
the  language  in  writing  and  speaking,  may  still  be  attained. 
In  this  assurance  the  Administration  of  Scholastic  Affairs  feels 
confirmad  by  the  results  already  achieved  in  a  number  of 
schools,  and  by  the  earnest  endeavor  of  modern  language 
teachers  to  perfect  themselves  for  the  practical  use  of  the 
foreign  language  in  utilizing  all  attainable  means,  both  at  home 
and  abroad."* 

'  Baside  so-ne  ability  in  reading  this  is,  indeed,  all  the  Lehrzicl  comes  to  in  the 
new  Leh'-pldte.  In  the  older  Instructions  (of  i332),  there  was  a  long  list  of  accom- 
plishments, such  as  a  sure  knowledge  of  French  accidence  and  syntax,  familiarity 
with  the  more  important  synonyms,  etc. 
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As  the  context  shows,  there  is  much  more  to  be  thankful 
for  in  the  new  Lehrpldnc  than  a  mere  compliment  to  the 
reformers,  and,  indeed,  to  modern  language  teachers  in  gen- 
eral. Still  there  remains  too  much  translating  into  the  for- 
eign language,  the  suppression  of  phonetic  transcription  in 
teaching  the  pronunciation,  as  also  of  theoretical  sound-laws 
(whatever  that  may  mean),  and  worst  of  all,  the  old  standards 
for  granting  matriculation  certificates  on  leaving  school. 

What  we  want  next  is  a  change,  I  should  say,  a  dislocation 
of  the  equilibrium,  in  the  training  of  modern  language  teach- 
ers, whose  practical  requirements  have  yet  found  but  little 
attention  at  our  German  universities.  This  newest  reform 
claim  was  brilliantly  advocated  by  Professor  Waetzoldt  of 
Berlin,  at  the  Berlin  Fifth  Modern  Philologists'  Congress 
(Whitsuntide,  1892),  and  vigorously  supported  by  the  audi- 
ence, only  eight  or  ten  votes  out  of  about  250  dissenting.  A 
lecture  by  Professor  Rambeau  of  Hamburg  (now  of  Balti- 
more), on  some  special  feature  of  the  question,  met  with  the 
same  favorable  reception. 

A  SKETCH   OF   A   REFORM    LESSON* 

After  what  has  been  said  under  the  preceding  head,  a  few 
remarks  will  suffice  to  show  how  a  reform  lesson  may — not 
must — be  conducted. 

I  assume  the  class  to  have  mastered  the  rudiments  of  the 
language,  so  as  to  be  able  to  read  some  easy  text. 

(i)  Having  selected  a  short  passage  (forming  a  so-called 
method-whole)  and  fixed  the  attention  of  the  class  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  master  should  read  that  passage  aloud,  the  pupils' 
books  as  a  rule  being  closed  during  this  first  reading. 

(2)  Repeat  the  passage,  taking  it  sentence  by  sentence,  and 
make  sure  that  everything  is  understood  by  the  class,  by 
questioning  them,  and  allowing  them  to  ask  questions,  both  if 
possible  in  the  foreign  language. 

*  See  Qtiousque  Tandem,  p.  30  foil.;  Vietor  &  Dorr,  Englisches  Lesebuch,  Unter- 
stufe,  1st  ed.  (Leipzig:  Teubner,  1887,  p.  ix) ;  Englisches  Ubungsbuch  (s2Lmfpn\>- 
lisher,  iSgi),  passim. 
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(3)  Foi"  greater  surety  make  the  class  translate  the  passage, 
or  parts  of  it,  into  their  own  language.  As  the  instruction 
proceeds,  these  translations  may  be  gradually  omitted. 

(4)  Let  the  class  open  their  books  and  read  aloud  in  their 
turn,  exacting  correctness  as  to  sounds,  stress,  intonation, 
and  sense. 

(5)  Cause  the  class  to  answer  questions  (in  the  foreign  lan- 
guage) on  the  text  read,  to  relate  the  contents  in  their  own 
words,  eventually  introducing  variations  as  to  tense,  person, 
number,  etc. 

(6)  Let  them  find  out  and  arrange  new  words  and  phrases 
with  a  view  to  their  meaning  and  logical  connection;  also,  in 
like  manner,  grammatical  forms,  etc.  (grammatical  "rules"  to 
be  formed  by  the  class  under  the  assistance  of  the  teacher). 

(7)  See  if  the  text  may  be  utilized  in  a  moral  sense. 

(8)  Make  the  text,  or  parts  of  it,  a  subject  for  written  work 
of  various  kinds  (compare  5,  6,  7),  all  paper  work  being  pre- 
ceded by  blackboard  practice,  at  least  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
instruction. 

WiLHELM   ViETOR 

University  of  Marburg, 
Germany 


VI 

THE  STUDY  OF  EDUCATION  IN  STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY 

The  organization  of  work  in  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity is  different  from  that  found  in  most  institutions  of  col- 
legiate or  university  rank.  Subjects  are  not  grouped  in  classes, 
and  no  courses  of  study  are  laid  out.  Throughout  the  four 
years  the  work  is  elective,  and  students  select  the  work  best 
fitted  to  their  individual  needs.  There  is  but  one  restriction 
on  this  freedom  of  choice;  each  student  must  devote  one  hour 
a  day  for  the  four  years  to  some  one  line  of  work.  Thus  each 
student  has  one  major  subject,  and  one-third  of  his  time  for  the 
four  years  must  be  given  to  that  subject.  The  professor  in 
charge  of  a  student's  major  subject  is  supposed  to  be  a  guide, 
counselor  and  friend  to  the  student;  and  his  advice  as  to  the 
best  lines  of  study  to  pursue  has  a  large  influence  with  his 
students.  Of  course,  each  professor  is  free  to  determine  the 
conditions  under  which  students  shall  be  allowed  to  come  into 
his  department.  Thus  a  professor  of  civil  engineering  would 
not  allow  a  student  to  take  up  his  work  who  was  not  well 
grounded  in  mathematics. 

The  department  of  education  stands  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  departments  of  mathematics,  Greek,  or  civil  engineering; 
hence,  for  graduation  in  the  department  of  education,  a  student 
must  have  completed  the  equivalent  of  four  years  in  the  uni- 
versity, one-third  of  that  time  having  been  devoted  to  the 
special  studies  in  education.  Students  taking  the  full  course 
in  education  are  also  required  before  graduation  to  have  a 
reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German,  and  to  take  certain 
courses  in  the  departments  of  psychology  and  physical  train- 
ing. The  remainder  of  their  time  is  devoted  to  the  special 
subjects  they  hope  to  teach.  In  education,  as  in  all  other 
d-^partments,  students  who  a^e  at  least  twenty  years  old  may 
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be  received  without  formal  examinations  as  special  students,  if 
prepared  to  do  the  work  they  wish  to  take  up.  They  arc  not 
candidates  for  degrees,  but  they  have  all  the  advantages  for 
study  offered  by  the  university. 

The  aim  of  our  work  in  the  department  is,  in  the  first 
place,  to  give  a  liberal  training.  We  have  no  accepted  phi- 
losophy of  education  nor  any  system  of  pedagogy  to 
impart,  but  we  hope  to  make  the  work  of  such  a  nature  that, 
as  training  in  historical  and  scientific  investigation,  it  will 
rank  favorably  with  the  work  done  in  the  other  departments 
of  the  university. 

We  hope,  in  the  second  place,  to  carry  on  investigations  that 
will  add  some  increment  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge  in 
educational  lines.  We  believe  that  nothing  else  is  so  stimulat- 
ing to  students  and  teachers  alike  as  the  search  for  new  truth. 
In  the  third  place  we  hope  to  give  our  students  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  best  that  has  been  thought  and  written  on  edu- 
cational matters.  We  hope  to  make  them  acquainted  with 
educational  practices,  theories,  and  books. 

The  work  actually  being  done  at  present  is  as  follows: 
Two  courses  are  offered  on  the  history  of  education ;  one  of 
these  deals  with  the  development  of  the  European  intellect; 
the  other  is  confined  to  our  American  development.  In  this 
work  we  are  not  primarily  concerned  with  the  biographies  and 
theories  of  reformers,  but  we  try  instead  to  examine  the  suc- 
cessive ideals  that  have  appeared  in  the  world,  asking  how  each 
has  arisen,  how  the  people  have  tried  to  perpetuate  and 
broaden  it,  and  why  it  has  given  way  to  its  successors.  Coming 
to  our  own  time  we  inquire  how,  judging  from  the  experience 
of  the  past,  we  can  best  perpetuate  and  extend  our  own  ideals. 
It  is  the  history  of  civilization  studied  with  special  reference 
to  the  problems  of  education.  These  studies  are  made  in  large 
part  from  the  original  sources. 

A  seminary  meets  once  a  week  for  the  more  extended  study 
of  special  historical  subjects.  Some  of  the  subjects  now  being 
dealt  with  are:  the  development  of  our  common-school  system 
in  California;    the  development  of  the  American  university; 
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the   forerunners  of  Comeniiis;  and  the  history  of  the  kinder- 
garten. 

Our  most  important  course  is  that  devoted  to  children.  In 
it  three  lines  of  work  are  taken  up — direct  studies  on  the  chil- 
dren in  our  experimental  school,  comparative  and  statistical 
studies  on  data  gathered  from  outside  schools,  and  reviews  of 
studies  already  made  and  printed.  We  have  an  experimental 
school  belonging  to  the  department,  where  lines  of  investiga- 
tion are  carried  on  and  observations  recorded.  Children  from 
two  to  twelve  years  old  are  received  in  the  school ;  it  is  held 
in  a  university  building,  is  supported  from  university  funds, 
and  has  the  same  relation  to  the  department  that  a  hospital 
would  have  to  a  department  of  medicine. 

Since  the  university  began  its  work  we  have  organized  classes 
of  teachers  in  Oakland,  San  Francisco,  Santa  Cruz,  Alameda, 
San  Jos6,  Napa,  and  other  places  on  the  Coast.  In  connec- 
tion with  these  classes  some  thousands  of  studies  have  been 
gathered,  bearing  on  the  physical  development  of  the  children, 
the  development  of  the  color  sense,  of  fear,  and  of  theological 
ideas,  the  intellectual  peculiarities  of  poor  spellers,  the  natural 
lines  of  child's  interests,  children's  drawings,  etc.,  etc.  In  the 
university  classes  an  attempt  is  made  to  classify  and  interpret 
these  data. 

Courses  in  school  organization  and  management  and  in 
methods  of  teaching  various  subjects  are  presented  by  Miss 
Margaret  Schallenberger,  formerly  director  of  the  practice 
school  in  the  San  Jose  Normal  School.  For  the  first  of  these 
courses  a  collection  of  more  than  four  thousand  school  reports 
and  catalogues  has  been  made. 

A  small  class  is  making  a  comparative  study  of  European 
school  systems;  and  another  class  meets  twice  a  week  through 
the  year  to  study  Rousseau's  Entile  and  Pestalozzi's  Lienhard 
und  Gertrud  in  the  French  and  German. 

As  has  been  said,  students  in  education  are  required  before 
graduation  to  take  certain  work  in  psychology  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  Angell,  and  a  course  in  school  hygiene, 
anthropometry,  and  physical  training  under  Dr.  Wood. 
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Requiring  as  we  do  only  one-third  of  a  student's  time  in  edu- 
cation he  is  enabled  to  carry  on  other  lines  of  work  in  science, 
history,  literature,  language,  or  whatever  he  likes,  during  his 
four  years'  course.  Any  student  whose  major  subject  is  not 
education  may  come  into  any  of  our  classes  where  he  can  find 
helpful  work,  and  such  work  counts  directly  toward  graduation. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  our  work  is  not  intended  primarily 
to  fit  students  for  the  grammar  grade  and  lower  high-school 
positions  in  California.  That  work  is  being  admirably  done 
by  the  normal  schools  under  the  direction  of  the  State.  Our 
aim  is  instead  to  turn  out  a  few  thoughtful,  well  trained  men 
and  women  with  a  scientific  knowledge  of  children,  with  some 
experience  in  examining  educational  problems  at  first  hand, 
with  a  good  knowledge  of  the  development  of  the  human  mind 
in  the  past,  and  fairly  well  acquainted  with  the  best  thought 
and  practice  in  educational  matters  at  present.  Such  men  and 
women  we  expect  to  go  out  and  become  leaders  in  educa- 
tional work. 

Earl  Barnes 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University, 
Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


VII 
THE   RECENT   SUMMER   SCHOOL   AT   JENA 

In  responding  to  the  Editor's  invitation  to  give  some  account 
of  the  work  now  concluded  at  Jena,  I  shall  offer  as  brief  a 
sketch  as  possible  of  our  aims,  and  of  the  arrangements  which 
we  adopted  to  achieve  them,  and  then  proceed  to  indicate  the 
pedagogic  experience  which  we  hope  to  reap,  as  one  special 
fruit  of  our  endeavor. 

The  motives  which  lead  teachers  to  establish  and  to  flock  to 
Holiday  Courses  are  so  well  understood  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell  upon  them  here.  So  long  as  the  majority  of  second- 
ary teachers,  in  England  or  in  America,  cannot  obtain  proper 
training  before  they  commence  their  life's  work,  so  long  will 
the  best  among  them  seek  to  make  up  for  their  deficiencies  by 
these  means.  The  novelty  of  the  present  proposal  consisted,, 
not  in  its  being  a  Holiday  Course,  but  in  attempting  to  do  for 
teachers  what  it  might  be  supposed  they  are  doing  and  will 
do  for  themselves:  to  give  them  opportunity  to  study  German 
in  Germany.  Such  a  proposal  might  seem  superfluous,  for  the 
teacher  has  merely  to  take  a  ticket  across  the  sea,  to  cut  him- 
self loose  from  English  society,  and  he  has  the  land  and  its 
people  before  him.  Experience,  however,  has  abundantly 
shown  that  the  problem  is  far  more  difficult.  Numbers  of 
teachers  of  German  never  cross  the  sea  at  all,  because  they 
have  no  information  as  to  where,  what,  and  how.  They  are 
afraid  of  expense  which  they  cannot  foresee,  of  difficulties- 
among  foreigners  in  foreign  places.  And  if  they  do  make  the 
venture,  they  often  fail  in  their  aim;  they  have  only  what  is 
called  a  grammatical  knowledge  of  German,  and  the  spoken 
language  is  Babel  to  them ;  they  are  lodged  in  a  pension  for 
the  few  weeks  of  their  holiday,  where  the  ladies  of  the  house 
speak  English  and  give  lessons  in  German,  often  by  the  aid  of 
Otto;  at  the  end  of  their  month  abroad,  they  can   scarcely 
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muster  up  enough  German  to  see  to  their  luggage.  Worse 
than  this,  they  have  not  only  failed  to  acquire  a  little  of  the 
language  at  first  hand,  but  they  have  scarcely  learned  anything 
of  the  German  people.  They  have  perhaps  gone  to  the  Stadt 
Kirchc  and  the  Theater  and  have  occasionally  drunk  coffee  at 
an  afternoon  Konzcrt;  but  in  the  conventional  life  of  the  pen- 
sion, crowded  as  such  houses  are  with  foreigners  from  every 
corner  of  the  globe,  they  cannot  come  into  personal  contact 
with  the  men  and  women  of  the  country.  No  doubt  a  month's 
visit  is  far  too  brief,  but  in  a  month  one  ought  at  least  to  begin  ; 
especially  when  the  conditions  are  such  that  the  teacher  can 
only  spend  a  month  at  a  time  in  Germany! 

These  then  were  the  principles  which  guided  us  in  offer- 
ing a  course  at  Jena.  We  desired  to  help  our  English  teachers 
in  dealing  with  a  branch  which  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  the 
most  unsatisfactory  in  the  curriculum — instruction  in  modern 
languages;  we  felt  that  we  should  help  them  most  effectually, 
not  by  displaying  some  new  patent  trick  of  method  by  which 
everyone  can  acquire  a  tongue  in  six  weeks  or  six  months,  but 
by  offering  them  organized  instruction  in  the  country  where 
the  language  is  spoken.  Our  own  experience  taught  us  that 
the  modern  language  teacher  (and  the  teacher's  critic  also!) 
are  only  able  to  judge  of  principles  of  method,  when  they 
themselves  have  gotte  through  the  experience  of  really  acquiring 
the  language;  only  when  they  have  personally  learned  some- 
thing of  the  German  people  and  of  German  life  are  they  able 
to  judge  of  the  value  of  this  learning  in  the  English  classroom. 
We  proposed  to  help  our  students  in  two  ways;  first,  by  giving 
good  elementary  instruction  from  skilled  teachers — of  this  more 
anon ;  secondly,  by  bringing  them  into  contact  with  that  sec- 
tion of  German  society  which  is  most  naturally  interested  in 
the  teacher :  Germa^i  school  society.  Every  man  seeks  his  kind  : 
the  commercial  traveler  associates — abroad  as  well  as  at 
home — with  travelers;  the  surgeon  will  go  to  the  hospitals  and 
find  a  welcome  among  medical  men.  Why  should  the  teacher 
not  do  the  same?  Why  should  he,  on  the  contrary,  shut  him- 
self up  in  some  excellent  lady's  establishment  for  boarders  and 
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translate  Hauff's  Mdrchcn?  I  do  not,  for  a  moment,  wish  to 
denounce  the  excellent  and  kindly  provision  which  the  pension, 
all  over  Germany,  affords ;  on  the  contrary,  some  of  these  houses 
are  veritable  homes,  and  sometimes  the  foreigner  will  find  in 
them  all  that  he  needs;  but,  in  the  nature  of  things,  they  can- 
not be  regarded  as  sufficient  for  the  special  wants  of  the 
teacher.  While  therefore  in  Jena  we  provided  comfortable 
homes  of  this  kind  for  our  students,  with  express  injunction  to 
the  ladies  in  charge  that  only  German  should  be  spoken,  we 
aimed  at  doing  much  more  for  them,  by  making  a  beginning 
of  acquaintance  for  them  with  German  teachers.  At  first  we 
had  hoped  to  bring  a  number  of  modern  language  teachers 
from  German  schools  to  join  our  English  party,  hearing  Eng- 
lish lectures  at  the  same  time  that  the  English  students  heard 
German.  This  part  of  our  plan,  however,  fell  through;  partly 
because  the  vacations  of  German  and  of  English  schools  do 
not  coincide,  partly  because  the  Germans  who  study  English 
will  evidently  prefer  to  attend  a  Holiday  Course  at  Oxford  or 
at  Edinburgh'  rather  than  at  Jena,  in  spite  of  the  extra  drain 
upon  their  slender  purses.  This  was,  however,  no  serious 
hindrance  to  our  purpose.  Jena,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is 
an  active  educational  center,  with  many  schools  and  many 
teachers;  we  have  begun  to  interest  these  in  our  enterprise, 
and  next  summer  we  shall  find  them  taking  a  leading  share  in 
welcoming  their  English  colleagues.  The  chairman  of  our 
committee  was  Professor  Rein,  whose  name  is  already  known 
to  your  readers;  the  Gymnasium  offered  us  classroom  for  our 
instruction;  the  Biirgerschule  commenced  its  autumn  term  in 
the  middle  of  the  month,  and  its  teachers  not  only  conducted 
us  over  the  building,  and  exhibited  their  apparatus,  but  they 
invited  us  to  hospitiren  in  the  classes.  To  this  we  may  add 
a  match  with  the  Jena  Teachers'  Football  Club,  followed  by  a 
pleasant  excursion.  More  important  than  all,  we  were  fortu- 
nate in  finding  that  another  Holiday  Course,  wholly  independ- 
ent of  ours,  was  to  be  held  at  Jena  during  the  same  weeks. 
Jena  was  the  first  university  to  imitate  the  example  of  the 

'  We  propose,  next  year,  to  invite  German  teachers  to  England  on  a  similar  plan. 
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United  States,  and  to  offer  this  kind  of  aid  to  teachers.  The 
Fortbildiingskurse  filr  Lchrcr  Deutschlands,  Oesterreichs,  unci 
der  Schweis,  which  Professors  Rein  and  Detmer  have  for  some 
years  past  conducted  for  a  fortnight  at  Michaehnas,  has  now 
been  transferred  to  the  first  fortnight  of  August,  and  our  Eng- 
lish students  not  only  received  a  cordial  invitation  to  join  their 
German  colleagues  in  excursions  and  in  social  evenings,  but 
the  few  who  could  already  follow  a  German  lecture  found 
courses  on  scientific  and  pedagogic  subjects  ready  prepared 
for  them.     In  the  future  the  two  courses    will  be  arranged 

o 

under  the  same  direction,  to  their  mutual  advantage. 

Only  in  one  respect  does  it  seem  difficult  to  harmonize 
the  views  of  English  and  German  teachers.  Of  our  English 
students,  at  least  one-third  were  women  teachers;  among  the 
Germans  not  only  were  there  no  Lehrerinnen,  but  the  attend- 
ance of  women  is  not  permitted  by  the  university  Curator. 
The  part  played  by  women  in  German  education  is  indeed 
insignificant,  and  every  step  made  in  the  direction  of  reform  is 
beset  with  difificulty.  Here  also  our  venture  has  borne  good 
fruit.  Four  English  lady-students  wished  to  hear  Professor 
Rein's  course  on  Unterrichtslehre,  and  since  the  regulations  of 
the  Fortbildiuigskurse  did  not  permit  him  to  admit  women  in 
the  university  building,  he  chose  another  lecture  room  outside 
of  the  university  jurisdiction,  in  which  he  gave  his  course  to- 
the  German  men  teachers  and  English  women  teachers  together. 
For  Jena  the  event  was  somewhat  memorable,  as  the  first 
occasion  on  which  women  have  heard  a  course  of  university 
lectures,  and  it  is  probable  that  next  year  means  will  be  found 
to  invite  Lehrerinnen  for  a  Holiday  Course  to  Jena,  and  they 
will  not  only  hear  university  professors,  but  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  meeting  English  women  teachers  also. 

The  reader  will  have  already  become  aware  that  Jena  is 
a  suitable  center  for  a  Holiday  Course,  not  only  because  of  its 
delightful  situation  and  of  the  friendly,  homely  character  of  its 
inhabitants,  but  because  it  brings  teachers  into  direct  contact 
with  those  studies  which  are  to  all  teachers  of  vital  impor- 
tance— the   study  of   educational  theory  and  practice.     Here 
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again,  in  a  month,  one  can  do  but  little;  nevertheless  that  lit- 
tle has  been  done,  and  the  seed  will  bear  good  fruit.  Our 
students  have  seen  a  university  practicing  school,  they  have 
heard  of  the  half-century  of  pedagogic  effort  which  Jena  has 
witnessed  under  Stoy  and  Rein;  and  this  is  much  for  visitors 
from  a  country  where  pedagogy  is  scarcely  known.  We  have 
made  it  clear  that  our  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  modern 
language  teaching  are  not  directed  simply  to  the  bread-and- 
butter  purpose  of  learning  a  new  speech,  but  are  founded  on 
the  broad  basis  of  the  needs  of  our  children,  to  answer  the 
highest  ends  of  intellectual  and  moral  education.  Your 
readers  are  familiar  with  the  purport  of  Herbart's  famous  term 
"Erziehender  Unterricht"  ;  they  may  rest  assured  that  it  has  not 
been  far  from  our  thought  in  the  plans  for  a  summer  school  at 
Jena;  it  would,  however,  take  me  too  far  from  the  immediate 
purpose  of  this  article  to  discuss  the  ethical  aims  of  modern 
language  instruction. 

There  is  one  obvious  objection  to  our  plan  which  will 
already,  I  imagine,  have  occurred  to  the  reader.  Our  immediate 
object  being  to  cut  off  the  English  student  from  English  life 
and  English  speech,  does  it  not  seem  inconsistent  to  bring  a 
number  of  students  together,  since  they  are  pretty  certain  to 
talk  English  whenever  they  meet?  I  admit  the  danger,  and  I 
should  be  glad  to  compare  our  experiences  during  the  last 
month  with  those  of  the  summer  schools  of  languages  which 
are  so  popular  in  the  United  States.  Our  reply  is,  that  the 
students  themselves  see  the  danger  and  can  avoid  it  if  they 
will;  many  of  them,  however,  are  tired  teachers,  who  seek  rest 
in  their  vacation  as  well  as  study ;  the  effort  of  talking  German, 
especially  at  first,  involves  a  serious  mental  strain,  and  the 
occasional  meeting  with  English  friends,  after  the  day's  work  is 
over,  is  a  welcome  and  even  necessary  relief;  the  all-important 
point  seems  to  be  that  every  student,  for  the  most  part  of 
the  day,  should  be  surrounded  by  German — language,  people, 
life;  and  this  has  been  secured.  Any  possible  loss  which  some 
of  the  weaker  ones  have  suffered  by  associating  too  much  with 
English  people,  has  been,  even  for  them,  made  up  by  the  pro- 
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vision  of  skillful  class  instruction,  day  by  day,  and  this  part  of 
our  work  has  been  so  important  thit  I  will  conclude  my  paper 
by  describing  it  in  more  detail. 

Most  of  the  students  who  applied  for  admission  desired 
■elementary  instruction  :  /.  r.,  they  had  never  been  abroad  before, 
and  had  never  heard  German ;  some  knew  the  grammar  fairly 
well,  and  could  translate,  but  could  not  understand  or  speak. 
We  were  fortunate  in  being  able  to  secure  for  this  class  the 
services  of  an  experienced  teacher,  Herr  Oberlehrer  Scholz, 
the  director,  under  Professor  Rein,  of  the  practice  school  con- 
nected with  the  Pddagogisches  Seminar.  We  agreed  before- 
hand upon  two  fundamental  principles  for  the  instruction. 
First,  that  the  mother  tongue  should  be  excluded,  or  at  any 
rate,  only  appealed  to  as  a  last  resort  when  other  means  of 
Auschaining  failed.  The  language  of  instruction  was  to  be 
Gennan  and  not  English.  We,  of  course,  adopted  this  prin- 
ciple, because  it  was  obvious  that  unless  our  pupils  could  hear 
German  they  had  better  have  stopped  at  home.  The  problem 
was,  how  to  select  material  and  method  of  instruction,  in  order 
to  make  it  possible  to  proceed  independently  of  English.  Our 
second  principle  was,  that  the  material  of  instruction  should 
be  chosen  from  matters  relating  to  Germany  of  culturo- 
historical  interest.  On  this  basis  Herr  Scholz  marked  out  a 
series  of  lessons,  in  which  the  geographical,  historical,  and 
literary  material  which  Jena  afforded  was  worked  up  into 
simple  forms  of  German  speech,  which  became,  before  the  end 
of  the  month,  living  active  property  in  the  ears  and  mouths 
and  pens  of  his  students.  Schiller  and  Goethe,  Napoleon 
and  Luther,  were  all  called  upon  in  turn  to  contribute  some- 
thing to  the  material  employed.  The  classroom  was  not  the 
only  scene  of  instruction;  the  students  saw  the  things  with 
their  eyes,  as  well  as  heard  the  symbols  of  them  with  their 
ears. 

The  class  was  undoubtedly  successful,  and  the  results  will 
produce  fruit  beyond  their  immediate  purpose.  With  the 
experience  gained  from  a  first  experiment,  Herr  Scholz  will  be 
able  on  a  second  occasion  to  make  the  work  more  completely 
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pedagogic;  and,  we  hope,  to  put  the  results  on  record.^  The 
best  testimony  to  its  value  was  the  unanimous  approval  of  the 
class — most  being  themselves  teachers  of  experience. 

The  two  principles  above  laid  down — and  especially  the 
first — are  by  no  means  new  to  American  readers;  you  have 
had  among  you  for  some  thirty  years  a  school  of  very  success- 
ful teachers  employing  what  they  call  (and  miscall !)  a  natural 
method;  in  England  the  same  principle  is  now  being  advo- 
cated by  a  Frenchman  (the  Gouin  method)  whose  extraordi- 
nary book  I  had  the  honor  to  review  some  months  ago  in  the 
pages  of  this  Review.  We  are,  however,  being  told  by  visitors 
from  America  that  these  reformers  are  making  very  little  head- 
way, and  that  their  principles  are  being  disapproved  by  the  best 
teachers  in  secondary  schools.  If  this  is  so,  I  venture  to  trace 
the  failure  not  to  an  error  in  their  root  principle  (exclusion  of 
English)  but  in  their  lack  of  teaching  power,  or  in  their  lack  of 
knowledge  of  pedagogics.  If  a  teacher  decides  to  impart  Ger- 
man in  the  German  tongue,  he  must  not  only  know  the  lan- 
guage well,  but  he  must  have  all  the  resources  of  teaching  skill 
at  his  command.  The  poverty  of  their  resources  is  surely  a 
patent  error  on  the  part  of  the  natural  method  reformers. 
Some  call  themselves  Pestalozzians,  and  think  they  are  follow^ 
ing  the  great  Swiss  teacher  by  using  the  device  of  pictures  and 
classroom  objects;  others  say  that  pictures  are  out  of  place; 
others,  like  Gouin,  try  to  make  their  language  anschaulich  by 
active  motion  and  vivid  description.  Surely  the  true  teacher 
will  use  every  device  that  wit  and  experience  can  suggest,  in 
order  to  achieve  the  one  great  mental  result  in  his  pupil's 
brain:  direct  association  between  language-symbol  and  idea, 
without  the  intervention  of  an  English  synonym,  and,  what  is 
even  more  important,  the  habit  of  making  this  direct  associa- 
tion. 

When  we  came  to  discuss  the  value  of  these  principles,  the 
problem  before  us  was  to  decide :  how  far  is  it  desirable  or 

*  This  is  not  the  first  experiment  which  has  been  conducted  in  modern  langfuage 
teaching  at  Jena  by  the  Pedag^ogical  Seminar.  Some  earlier  work  in  French  has- 
already  been  published  in  the  Seminar  Annual. 
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possible  to  adopt  the  same  methods  under  the  very  different 
conditions  of  an  English  classroom  ?  There  was  much  diversity 
of  opinion.  Some,  who  were  thankful  to  learn  German  for 
themselves  in  this  way,  did  not  think  it  well  that  their  pupils 
should  have  the  same  advantage ;  since  one  of  the  chief  objects, 
as  it  appears  to  them,  in  studying  foreign  languages,  is  to. 
improve  the  pupil's  English — by  means  of  translation.  Others 
doubted  whether  the  "faculty  of  reason"  would  be  trained, 
although  the  class  themselves  admitted  that  they  had  been 
reasoning  during  the  whole  process  of  instruction ;  and,  in  the 
latter  part  of  it,  had  learned  to  follow  and  to  think  without 
any  reference  to  English  in  their  own  brains.  Only  one  even- 
ing was  devoted  to  this  discussion,  because  it  was  felt  to  be 
undesirable  to  be  holding  English  gatherings  even  on  this 
absorbing  topic;  after  all,  the  best  result  for  the  students  was 
gained,  not  from  discussion  with  others,  but  from  daily  sub- 
jective observation  of  the  mental  process  through  which  they 
passed. 

Finally  a  few  particulars  may  be  added,  as  to  the  numbers 
in  attendance — and  as  to  the  plans  proposed  for  extending  the 
work  hereafter.  The  attendance  has  been  very  small — total* 
number,  twenty-seven.  In  the  previous  year,  when  the  pro- 
posal was  first  mooted,  some  sixty  teachers  expressed  their 
desire  to  attend,  but  since  then  the  cholera  has  scared  us  all, 
and  at  one  time  we  feared  that  the  entire  scheme  would  fall- 
through. 

The  students  were  divided  into  two  classes,  the  most  ele- 
mentary class  being  taken  by  Herr  Scholz  as  above  described. 
Another  year,  with  larger  attendance,  the  work  will  be  easier 
because  the  classes  will  be  more  exactly  graded.  Our  students 
were  mainly  teachers  in  English  secondary  schools;  among  the 
rest  we  had  three  lecturers  on  education  attached  to  university 
colleges.  It  was  an  especial  pleasure  to  have  two  American 
teachers  in  our  little  company;  they  had  just  arrived  at  Jena 
with  a  view  to  pedagogic  st.udy,  and  took  advantage  of  the 
class  to  make  a  beginning  in  studying  the  language. 

Before  the   end   of  the  course  I  was  able  to  transfer  the 
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organization  of  the  enterprise,  as  far  as  England  is  concerned, 
from  my  own  hands  into  those  of  a  small  provisional  com- 
mittee, with  Dr.  Spencer,  professor  of  French  and  German  at 
University  College,  Bangor,  as  chairman.  This  committee 
proposed  to  extend  the  work  to  France,  and  has  selected  Caen 
in  Normandy  as  a  center  for  next  year.  A  fortnight's  course 
in  the  spring  will  be  arranged  for  elementary  students,  and  full 
courses,  both  of  class  instruction  for  beginners  and  of  lectures 
in  the  literature  and  history  of  the  country  for  more  advanced 
students,  will  be  held  both  at  Jena  and  at  Caen  in  August  of 
1894. 

While  thus  hoping,  by  means  of  Holiday  Courses,  to  do 
good  service  to  English  (and,  if  occasion  offers,  also  to  Ameri- 
can) teachers,  the  committee  do  not  limit  their  view  to  this 
work,  which  indeed  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  introduction  and 
preparation  for  more  serious  studies.  They  hope  to  encourage 
the  teachers  of  the  three  countries  to  cross  the  water  and  to 
learn  to  know  one  another;  to  break  down  the  barriers  of 
prejudice  and  ignorance  which  lie  at  the  root  of  our  failure  to 
teach  the  language  of  our  neighbors.  When  once  teachers 
have  begun  to  go  abroad,  they  will  continue  of  themselves  to 
repeat  the  process — it  will  be  our  endeavor  to  make  the  proc- 
ess as  easy  as  possible  by  collecting  and  distributing  the  need- 
ful information  and  guidance.  We  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  every  secondary  teacher  will  be  expected  to  study  for  a 
year  in  some  foreign  country  before  being  permitted  to  teach 
in  his  own;  when  our  universities,  instead  of  discouraging  a 
generous  exchange  with  their  rivals,  will  go  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  will  refuse  to  stamp  their  students  with  the  hall- 
mark of  culture  before  they  have  spent  twelve  months  in  the 

lecture  halls  of  a  foreign  university. 

J.  J.  FiNDLAY 
Rugby,  England 


VIII 
EDUCATION  IN    FOREIGN   PERIODICALS 

A  View  of    England's   Educational    System 
Prepared  by   Dr.  J.  G.  Fitch,  for  the  World's   Columbian   Exposition- 

"England  differs  from  most  European  countries  and  from 
America  in  having  been  very  late  to  accept  on  the  part  of  the 
state  any  responsibility  for  providing  the  means  of  public  edu- 
cation.    It  cannot  be  said  even  yet  to  possess  a  coherent  and 
symmetrical  system,  such,  for  example,  as  that  which  the  fore- 
thought of  Swiss  and  German  statesmen,  of    John  Knox  in 
Scotland,  or   of   the    founders    of   the    New    England    States 
created   for  maintaining  a  sufficient   supply  of  schools.     Its 
present  educational  position  has  been  attained  by  slow  degrees, 
and  by   means  of  numerous  experiments  and   compromises. 
Until  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  the  only  institutions 
which  existed  for  public  education  were  endowed  or  founda- 
tion schools,  and  schools  established  voluntarily  by  societies 
or  private  benefactors.     The  earlier  endowed  schools  date  from 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth,  and  a  small  number  from  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  had  for  their  main  purposes  the  teaching  of 
Latin  and  Greek— then  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  accessible 
instruments  of  intellectual    culture— and    the  preparation   of 
scholars  for  the  ancient  universities.     Another  large  group  of 
endowed   schools,   dating  chiefly  from   the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  had  for  their  chief  object  the  education  of 
the  poor  in  the  elements  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  'principles 
of  the  Established  Church.'     Under  the  name  of  Parochial  or 
Charity  schools,  endowed  foundations  of  this  type  continued 
until  recent  times  to  furnish  gratuitous  instruction  of  a  humble 
kind,  and  often  to  provide  clothing  and  apprenticeship.     In 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  Dr.  Andrew  Bell  and 
Joseph  Lancaster  aroused  by  their  personal  efforts  considerable 
enthusiasm  on  behalf  of  popular  education,  and  became  the 
founders  of  two  great  societies,  the  National  Society  for  the 
Education   of  the   Poor  in   connection  with   the  Establi-shed 
Church,  and   the   British  and   Foreign  School   Society,  which 
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was  composed  of  persons  of  various  Christian  denominations, 
but  which  sought  to  make  the  school  instruction  Scriptural  but 
not  sectarian.  Both  societies  achieved  large  success  in  induc- 
ing local  committees  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  establish 
and  maintain  elementary  schools.  In  1839,  when,  at  the 
instance  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord  Brougham,  and  Lord  John 
Russell,  the  first  grants  were  made  by  Parliament  in  aid 
of  public  education,  it  was  through  the  agency  of  these  two 
societies  that  those  grants  were  made.  A  committee  of  Privy 
Council  was  then  formed  to  administer  such  funds  as  might 
from  time  to  time  be  intrusted  to  it  by  Parliament,  and  in 
18/16  appeared  the  first  Minutes  of  Council,  framed  largely  by 
Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth,  the  secretary  to  the  Department. 
These  Minutes  established  a  system  of  public  inspection,  pro- 
vided for  the  training  and  certification  of  teachers,  and  defined 
the  conditions  under  which  public  aid  should  be  dispensed  to 
the  school.  Until  the  year  1870,  however,  the  state  made  no 
provision  for  the  establishment  of  new  schools,  but  simply 
confined  its  own  action  to  the  administration  of  grants  in  aid 
of  such  schools  as  were  founded  or  managed  by  the  two  socie- 
ties and  other  voluntary  or  religious  bodies.  In  that  year  the 
Elementary  Education  Act  recognized  for  the  first  time  the 
duty  of  the  state  to  provide  for  all  her  children  the  means  of 
instruction.  It  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  the  volun- 
tary system  existed,  and  ought  to  be  maintained  and  encour- 
aged, but  that  it  needed  to  be  supplemented  by  other  provision 
wherever  it  proved  to  be  deficient.  It  enacted,  therefore,  that 
in  those  places  school  boards  should  be  elected  by  the  rate- 
payers, and  should  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  erecting  and 
maintaining  such  schools  as  were  needed  to  make  the  supply 
of  instruction — computed  as  accommodation  for  one  in  six  of 
the  whole  population — complete.  The  Act  of  1870  further 
enjoined  that  in  all  aided  schools,  denominational  and  unde- 
nominational alike,  parents  who  objected  to  any  form  of  reli- 
gious teaching  or  worship  might  withdraw  their  children  from 
such  teaching  without  losing  any  of  the  other  benefits  of  the 
school.  It  was  also  enacted  that  in  all  schools  provided  by 
local  boards,  and  aided  by  rates,  no  catechism  or  religious 
formulary  distinctive  of  any  particular  denomination  should  be 
in  use.  The  Education  Department  was  empowered  to 
administer  public  aid  impartially  to  all  public  day  schools 
which  fulfilled  the  required  conditions  as  to  the  qualifications 
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and  number  of  the  staff,  the  suitableness  of  the  buildings,  and 
the  quality  of  the  secular  instruction,  but  was  not  charged  with 
the  duty  of  inquiring  into  or  regulating  the  religious  instruc- 
tion, which  was  in  all  cases  to  be  given  in  such  part  of  the  day 
as  to  leave  for  every  meeting  of  the  school  two  hours  of 
-unbroken  secular  teaching.  Other  provisions  of  the  Educa- 
tion Act  empowered  school  boards  to  frame  local  by-laws 
•compelling  the  attendance  of  children  at  school,  and  subse- 
•quent  Acts  have  created  school  attendance  committees,  to 
-exercise  this  power  wherever  boards  do  not  exist.  There  is 
now  in  every  part  of  the  country  a  local  authority  which,  by 
means  of  its  ofificers,  enforces  the  attendance  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  fourteen,  except  those  partially 
or  wholly  exempted  for  labor  by  passing  the  standard  examina- 
tion appropriate  to  their  age. 

"These  measures  have  proved  very  effective  for  their  pur- 
pose. In  1870,  the  year  of  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act, 
there  were  in  England  and  Wales  9563  voluntary  schools 
receiving  government  aid  and  inspection,  with  a  total  of 
1,152,389  scholars,  and  12,467  certificated  teachers.  The  Par- 
liamentary grant  amounted  to  ^464,943.  The  Report  of  the 
Education  Department  for  the  year  1891-92  shows  that  there 
are  now  4,846,891  scholars  on  the  registers,  and  3,749,956  in 
average  attendance  in  day  schools,  and  51,974  in  evening 
schools;  the  total  number  of  certificated  teachers  has  risen  to 
47,823,  that  of  assistants  to  23,508,  of  pupil  teachers  to  28,131, 
.and  of  students  in  training  colleges  to  3310. 

"Of  the  large  additional  school  accommodation  thus  pro- 
vided during  the  last  20  years,  the  school  boards,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  statutory  powers,  have  furnished  places  for  about 
2,000,000  scholars,  and  the  zeal  of  the  friends  of  voluntary 
schools  about  1,750,000.  There  is  now  ample  accommodation 
in  public  elementary  schools  for  five  and  a  half  millions  of  chil- 
dren, or  for  considerably  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  entire 
population. 

"The  funds  by  which  these  schools  are  maintained  in 
eflficiency  were  until  very  recently  derived  from  three  sources: 
(i)  The  Parliamentary  grant,  amounting  to  ;C3,434.759;  (2) 
local  contributions,  either  in  the  form  of  rates  to  board 
schools  or  subscriptions  to  voluntary  schools;  and  (3)  the 
fees  paid  by  parents,  amounting  to  about  ;^2,ooo,ooo.  But  in 
1891  the  Assisted  Edcuation  Act  transferred  this  last  charge, 
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or  nearly  the  whole  of  it,  from  the  parents  to  the  Imperial 
revenue,  and  gave  to  all  children  the  right  to  gratuitous  edu- 
cation. It  may  now  be  roughly  estimated  that  of  the  total 
annual  cost  of  elementary  education  in  England  and  Wales 
(^^7,813,706),  nearly  five  and  a  half  millions  will  be  paid  out  of 
public  funds  by  the  Central  Department ;  one  million  and  a 
half  by  local  rates ;  and  nearly  iJ" 800,000,  or  about  one-tenth 
of  the  whole,  by  voluntary  contributions.  The  figures  for 
Scotland,  which  has  a  separate  Education  Department  of  its 
own,  show  a  similar  general  result.  There  are  in  the  primary 
schools  of  that  country,  680,580  children,  or  more  than  i  in  6 
of  the  entire  population,  of  whom  an  average  of  540,028  are  in 
daily  attendance. 

"The  administration  of  the  English  Education  Department 
is  intrusted  mainly  to  the  Vice  President  of  the  Privy  Council.. 
Of  those  who  have  held  this  office  since  its  establishment  in, 
1856,  the  most  conspicuous  and  influential  have  been  Mr. 
Robert  Lowe,  afterward  Lord  Sherbrooke,  who  introduced  the 
system  of  assessing  the  amount  of  the  grant  by  the  efficiency 
of  the  school  as  tested  by  examination ;  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster, 
the  author  of  the  Education  Act  of  1870;  Mr.  A.  J.  Mundella, 
who  in  1 88 1  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  the  educational 
provisions  of  the  Code,  and,  in  particular,  did  much  to  encour- 
age the  adoption  of  the  methods  of  Frobel  and  Pestalozzi  in 
the  infant  schools;  and  Sir  W.  Hart-Dyke,  under  whose 
administration  was  passed  the  Assisted  Education  Act. 

"It  is  also  to  the  last-mentioned  of  these  statesmen  that  i& 
to  be  credited  an  important  new  experiment  in  respect  of  the 
training  of  teachers.  The  Government  has  long  assisted  by 
large  annual  grants  the  Normal  Colleges — forty-four  in  num- 
ber— in  which  schoolmasters  and  mistresses  are  trained  for  their 
special  work.  But  these  institutions  do  not  supply  the  whole 
annual  demand  for  trained  teachers,  and  accordingly  the  univer- 
sities of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  numerous  provincial  col- 
leges of  university  rank,  which  have  of  late  been  founded  in 
the  principal  towns,  have  been  invited  to  co-operate  with  the 
Department,  by  attaching  to  them  Normal  Classes  for  the 
special  professional  training  of  such  of  their  students  as  desire 
to  become  elementary  teachers.  In  this  way  the  supply  of 
persons  who  have  received  a  liberal  education,  and  who  have 
also  been  specially  trained  in  the  art  of  teaching,  will  be  greatly 
increased. 
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"It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  whole  of  the  provision  for  the 
elementary  education  is  now  aided  and  controlled  by  the  state. 
But  hitherto  no  public  aid  or  supervision  has  been  extended  in 
England  to  secondary  education.  The  provision  of  secondary 
and  intermediate  schools  consists  mainly:  (i)  of  endowed 
foundations,  usually  called  grammar  schools  ;  (2)  of  proprietary 
schools  established  by  societies,  companies,  or  other  local 
bodies;  and  (3)  of  private  schools.  Of  these,  the  schools  of 
the  first  class  only  can  be  regarded  as  in  an)^  sense  within  the 
purview  of  the  Government;  for  the  Charity  Commission, 
which  is  a  permanent  Department  of  the  state,  is  intrusted 
with  the  power  of  framing  schemes  for  the  government  of  all 
endowed  schools,  and  of  determining  their  educational 
character. 

"Many  recent  facts  in  our  history,  however,  indicate  that 
the  sphere  of  public  influence  over  secondary  instruction  is 
widening,  and  is  likely  to  be  further  enlarged.  In  Wales  an 
Intermediate  Education  Act  (1889)  is  already  operating  bene- 
ficially, in  co-ordinating  the  work  of  the  secondary  schools. 
In  Scotland,  the  influence  of  the  Education  Department  has 
extended  to  institutions  considerably  above  the  rank  of  ele- 
mentary schools.  The  Local  Taxation  Act  of  1890  for  Eng- 
land and  Wales  set  free  a  large  annual  sum  derived  from  liquor 
licenses  and  placed  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  County  Councils 
for  the  promotion  of  technical  and  secondary  instruction. 
At  present  a  large  portion  of  this  sum  is  being  expended  in 
encouraging  such  forms  of  science  teaching  and  of  handicraft 
as  have  a  more  direct  bearing  on  the  local  industries;  but 
much  of  it  will  doubtless  become  available  for  other  forms  of 
advanced  education.  Treasury  grants  have  recently  been 
made  to  provincial  colleges  in  the  largest  industrial  centers. 
A  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  recom- 
mended the  enactment  of  a  measure  for  the  registration  and 
better  qualification  of  secondary  teachers;  and  a  Bill  empower- 
ing municipal  bodies  to  establish,  with  the  aid  of  local  rates, 
secondary  schools  wherever  they  may  be  needed,  was  framed 
and  introduced  into  the  late  Parliament  by  Mr.  Arthur  Acland, 
the  new  Vice  President  of  the  Council. 

"Among  the  questions  still  under  consideration,  and  on 
which  Parliament  and  the  public  will  probably,  ere  long, 
express  a  decisive  opinion,  are:  (i)  The  enlargement  of  the 
powers   of  the    Education   Department    under   a   responsible 
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Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  so  as  to  bring  into  harmony 
the  various  agencies  for  primary,  secondary,  and  university 
instruction,  at  the  same  time  leaving  large  scope  for  local 
effort  and  initiative,  for  varied  types  of  schools  and  for  the 
liberty  of  teaching.  (2)  The  provision  of  such  links  between 
all  institutions  for  public  instruction  as  may  enable  scholars  of 
promise  to  proceed  from  the  elementary  to  the  secondary 
school  and  thence  to  the  university.  (3)  Better  provision  for 
the  professional  training  of  secondary  teachers,  analogous  to 
that  which  has  proved  so  valuable  in  the  department  of  ele- 
mentary instruction.  (4)  Such  publicity  respecting  the  aims 
and  successes  of  secondary  and  higher  schools  as  may  enable 
parents  to  know  their  condition,  and  to  choose  what  will  suit 
them  best.  (5)  The  right  place  of  manual  and  industrial 
training,  and  of  practical  and  experimental  science,  in  the 
scheme  of  general  education ;  and  the  relations  in  which  such 
training  ought  to  stand  to  the  traditional  discipline  in  lan- 
guages and  to  intellectual  culture  generally.  (6)  The  best 
means  of  enlisting  the  co-operation  of  local  and  academic  bodies 
with  the  Government  in  the  maintenance  of  a  high  ideal  stan- 
dard of  education,  and  in  its  improvement  from  year  to  year." 


IX 
DISCUSSIONS 

IS  GREEK  DEAD? 

While  Mr.  MacMullen's  communication  on  this  subject  in 
the  Educational  Review'  may  have  been  intended  to 
interest  simply,  many  readers  will  undoubtedly  understand 
it  to  support  a  thesis.  If  he  did  not  mean  to  argue  that 
modern  Greek,  or  the  modern  pronunciation  of  Greek,  should 
be  taught  in  our  schools,  it  will  be  so  easy  to  draw  that  con- 
clusion from  his  article  that  one  may  be  pardoned  for  follow- 
ing it  with  some  suggestions  based  on  that  inference.  In 
speaking  of  modern  Greek  it  should  be  remembered  that  those 
who  use  the  term  may  easily  have  in  mind  different  things. 
There  is  some  very  good  authority  for  asserting  that  the  Greek 
which  has  survived  as  a  living  language  corresponds  very  nearly 
to  the  description  which  Mr,  MacMullen  heard  consule  Planco. 
Here  is  the  statement  of  one  who  has  been  said  to  write  the 
best  Greek  that  has  been  written  in  the  last  thousand  years: 

"  Under  Turkish  rule  the  spoken  Romaic  had  become  much 
barbarized.  Except  at  a  few  centers  it  had  become  little  better 
than  a  patois  with  local  forms '"^ 

An  American  scholar'  has  spoken  in  still  stronger  terms : 
"  There  has  been  .  .  .  certainly  no  less  disturbance  in  the  trans- 
mission of  language  from  invasion,  slavery,  and  centuries  of 
barbarism  in  the  case  of  Greece  than  in  that  of  Italy  and 
Germany.'' 

The  Greek  that  has  been  revived  within  a  few  years  past  is 
a  different  thing.  It  would  be  largely  a  question  of  words  to 
discuss  whether  it  can  properly  be  called  a  "living"  tongue  or 
not;  but  there  need  be  no  mistake  about  two  matters:  this 
language  of  Mr.  MacMullen's  teacher  and  the  Smyrna  news- 
paper, the  language  to  which  Professor  Goodwin  refers  in  the 
passage  quoted,  has  not  been  alive  since  classical  times,  and 
could  not  have  preserved  its  pronunciation  if  it  had  been.     It 

'  IV  :  492. 

5  R.  C.  Jebb  in  appendix  to  Vincent  and  Dickson's  Modern  Greek,  l88r. 

^  L.  R.  Packard  in  New  En^lander ,  Vol.  30. 
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does  not  take  a  very  profound  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
language  to  know  that  the  more  truly  a  language  is  "alive," 
the  more  certainly  it  changes.  It  would  take  more  evidence 
than  Mr.  MacMullen  adduces  on  all  his  points,  to  prove  the 
possibility  of  such  "an  unparalleled  fact  of  history,"  to  say 
nothing  of  rebutting  the  evidence  presented  by  those  who 
deny  the  fact. 

Understanding  then  by  modern  Greek  this  revived  Greek, 
and  omitting  for  the  moment  any  consideration  of  the  pro- 
nunciation, it  may  interest  those  who  have  thought  of  study- 
ing or  teaching  the  language  to  read  the  testimony  of  other 
experts.  Here  are  some  whose  ability  to  compare  the  ancient 
and  the  modern  forms  of  Greek,  and  whose  opportunities  of 
knowing  what  the  latter  really  is,  are  not  to  be  pronounced 
inferior  to  Mr.  MacMullen's  or  Professor  Goodwin's.  They 
may  serve  to  suspend  judgment,  even  if  they  cannot  reverse 
the  decision. 

"  //  cannot  with  trnth  be  maintained  that  ancient  Greek,  the 
Greek  of  Xenophon,  or  of  the  Nczu  Tcstajncnt,  or  of  Liician,  is 
really  a  living  language  to-day.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that 
there  is  going  on  a  vigorous  attempt  to  revive  it  in  daily  use 
amoncr  those  'lyJio  have  the  modern  Greek  or  Romaic  as  their 
vernacular.  Whether  that  attempt  will  succeed  or  not  is  still  an 
open  question.'"* 

"  The  spoken  language  of  the  lower  classes  is  still  the  vernacu- 
lar Romaic  ;  that  of  the  educated  varies  in  purity  according  to 
circumstances.  For  the  sake  of  being  more  intelligible  a7i  edu- 
cated Greek  ivill  use  the  literary  idiom  more  largely  in  convers- 
htg  zuith  a  foreigner  than  he  would  with  a  Greek.  General 
statements  on  this  subject  are  to  be  avoided,  since  there  is  really 
no  accurate  guage''^ 

"  The  educated  and  half  educated  Athenians,  and  especially 
the  newspaper  zvr iters,  are  engaged  in  a  frantic  attempt  to  back 
their  unwilling  vernacular  off  toivard  a  supposed  classical  stage 
{of  which  they  have  no  real  conception^  at  the  rate  of  about  a 
ceyitury  a  year.  .  .  However  delightful  and  intelligible  this 
jargon  may  be  to  the  sentitncntal  pilgrim  to  Athene's  shrine 
and  Paul's  pulpit,  it  is  utterly  meaningless  to  the  honest  native 
mechanic,  tradesman,  and  sailor."'' 

*  Jebb,  ut  supra. 

*  Packard,  ut  supra. 

*W.  C.  Lawton  in  Atlantic  Monthly,  September,  1885. 
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The  value  of  the  literature  produced  in  this  dialect,  the 
study  required  to  master  it,  its  usefulness  to  the  traveler  or 
man  of  culture  (as  distinguished  from  a  specialist),  are  other 
points  that  can  profitably  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the 
articles  referred  to  here. 

It  might  be  pointed  out,  moreover,  that  Mr.  MacMuUen's 
experience  and  Professor  Goodwin's  statement  are  each  in  their 
way  too  limited  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  sweeping  conclusions 
about  the  language.  Might  not  the  Smyrna  newspaper  have 
been  printed  in  "that  newspaper  Greek  which  is  cultivated  at 
Athens  for  the  special  edification  of  foreigners?"  And  Pro- 
fessor Goodwin  limits  his  comparison  of  revived  Greek  with 
Xenophon's  idiom,  to  "the  forms  of  words."  Even  a  Demos- 
thenes, it  is  stated,  would  have  to  spend  an  hour  in  mastering 
"the  forms  and  constructions,"  besides  being  puzzled  by 
"modern  ideas  and  new  forms  of  thought."  Mr.  MacMullen 
also  noticed  "clumsy  auxiliaries."  Now  it  is /not  altogether 
clear  how  the  two  languages  which  differ  in  grammatical 
apparatus,  in  syntax,  in  the  meanings  of  words,  and  generally 
in  subjects  of  thought,  can  be  the  same  in  any  other  sense  than 
Professors  Moore  and  Anthon  would  have  cheerfully  admitted 
them  to  be.  Sameness  is  susceptible  of  many  definitions ;  but 
it  is  not  usually  thought  that  a  jack-knife  which  has  had  a  new 
handle  and  a  new  blade,  has  kept  its  identity  unimpaired. 

But  after  all,  if  modern  Greek  is  the  same  as  ancient  Greek 
in  any  practical  sense,  then  the  reverse  is  true.  Our  scholars 
are  already  fitted  to  read  t\\t  ftpsrtavnioi'Affrrfp;  to  enable 
them  {ci  la  De  Quincey)  to  harangue  an  Athenian  mob  it  only 
remains  to  adopt  the  "undoubtedly  correct  pronunciation" 
which  has  been  preserved  by  some  phonetic  miracle.  It  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  the  most  robust  faith  in  this  wonder  can  survive 
the  abundant,  minute,  and  weighty  criticisms  which  have  been 
urged  against  it  since  the  time  of  Aldus  Manutius  until  now. 
Perhaps  the  only  mind  that  can  do  it  successfully  is  one  that 
has  for  years  believed  that  such  men  as  Blass  in  Germany, 
Jebb  in  England,  Gildersleeve  in  America,  are  ignorantly  or 
obstinately  using  a  fanciful  pronunciation,  discovered  or 
invented  or  evolved  from  his  consciousness  by  a  very  learned 
man  named  Erasmus.  It  is  not  necessary  to  know  how  Plato 
or  Lysias  spoke  to  feel  certain  that  they  could  neither  under- 
stand nor  be  understood  in  King  George's  capital.  Nor  does  it 
require  any  extensive  philological  lore  to  supplement  Mr.  Mac- 
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Mullen's  statements  on  this  subject,  or  point  out  that  they  do 
not  apply  to  present  conditions.  If,  for  instance,  any  text- 
book, or  school,  or  teacher  is  still  ignoring  the  written  accents 
in  pronouncing  Greek,  the  name  ought  to  be  given  as  a  matter 
of  curious  information.  Those  who  have  learned  Greek  within 
this  generation  will  probably  run  some  risk  of  not  understand- 
ing what  Yale  has  "followed  suit"  in,  and  in  what  respect  Pro- 
fessor Merriam  has  wheeled  Columbia  into  line  ;  so  entirely  has 
such  a  method  been  abandoned.  If  there  is  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  however,  it  would  certainly  add  to  the  interest  to 
cite  it ;  or  some  proof  for  the  implied  assertion  that  the  change 
was  due  to  the  influence  of  modern  Greek.  As  to  the  nature 
of  the  accent,  the  commonest  manuals'  assert  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  pitch,  or  in  other  words,  resort  was  had  to  a  kind  of 
"intoning  or  musical  recitation."*  Modern  Greek  does  not 
reproduce  that  element  or  respect  ancient  quantities  any  more 
than  schoolroom  Greek.^  It  is  equally  faulty  in  sounding  all 
the  accents  alike.'"  The  breathings"  have  no  value  whatever  in 
the  present  form  of  the  language;  yet  it  is  by  no  means 
admitted  that  Ji  was  not  sounded  in  the  classical  period,  how- 
ever much  misplaced."^  (Whatever,  too,  Herodian  may  say, 
modern  authorities  trace  the  sign  for  the  rough  breathing  far 
back  of  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium. '')  But  granting  that  the 
nature  and  the  position  of  the  accent  had  remained  unchanged, 
they  could  not  have  prevented,  though  they  might  have 
influenced,  changes  in  sound.  Any  monograph  on  this  last 
subject  will  furnish  abundant  evidence,  not  indeed  that  our 
pronunciation  is  correct,  but  that  the  claim  of  the  modern  pro- 
nunciation cannot  be  conceded.  If,  for  example,  the  testi- 
mony of  the  dogs  be  rejected,  and  rushing  water  be  thought 
non-committal,  revenons  a  nos  moutons.  Were  Greek  sheep'^ 
(like  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps'  story-children)  in  the  habit  of 
crying  Vce,  Vee?  That  the  modern  sounds  displease  our  ear 
would  be  a  minor  objection,  though  it  may  be  noted  that  so 

■"  Hadley-Allen,  §  95  ;  Goodwin   §  107. 

**  Blass-Kuhner  ;  "  Die  griechische  Betonung  muss  als  eine  musikalische  auf- 
gefasst  werden." 

"Vincent  and  Dickson,  §  5,  i.  '« Id.  6,  5.  "  Id.  13,  8. 

"^  Blass,  Pronunciation,  §  25. 

'^Roberts,  Manual  of  Greek  Epigraphy,  §  103. 

'■•  Kratinos,  fr.  43,  Kock  :  (oanep  np6^aTov  ^fj,  ftjj  "kkyuv  ^aiiCei.  No  Delphic 
oracle  was  ever  more  disputed  than  this  ovine  utterance  has  been,  from  the  days  of 
the  Ety.  Mag.  until  now. 
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good  a  critic  as  Dionysius  said  that  the  sound  which  is  now  so 
frequent  in  the  language,  was  to  him  the  least  pleasing  of  all 
the  vowels.  It  is  a  much  stronger  objection  from  a  peda- 
gogical standpoint  that  the  new  pronunciation  would  introduce 
a  confusing  resemblance  in  words,  and  make  the  mastery  of 
Greek  spelling  approximately  as  hard  as  French  or  English. 
After  all  the  condemnation  which  scholars  of  this  century  have 
visited  upon  the  latter — the  "lying,  roundabout,  puzzle-headed 
delusion"  of  Lord  Lytton — it  is  strange  and  disheartening  to 
hear  it  proposed  to  produce  something  like  it  in  Greek,  unless 
we  "condemn  ourselves"! 

Nevertheless  there  may  be  good  reasons  for  teaching  modern 
Greek  or  its  pronunciation.  A  report  of  its  result  from  one 
who  has  tried  the  experiment  would  be  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion. But  let  it  be  clearly  seen  and  stated  that  it  is  a  peda- 
gogical expedient  and  not  a  philological  necessity.  If  on  trial 
it  is  found  to  create  or  stimulate  or  preserve  the  average 
student's  interest  in  an  interesting  race  and  a  marvelous  litera- 
ture, then  no  cost,  short  of  ignoring  the  truth,  will  be  too 
great  to  pay  for  it.  Yet  because  for  practical  purposes  we 
prefer  a  live  dog  to  a  dead  lion,  we  need  not  shut  our  eyes  and 
maintain  against  all  comers  that  our  clipped  poodle  is  a  gen- 
uine specimen  of  the  Felis  leo. 

George  M.  Whicher 

Packer  Institute, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Studies  in  Secondary  Education — Edited  by  Arthur  H.  D.  Acland,  M.  P., 
and  H.  Lewellyn  Smith,  M.  A.,  B.  Sc,  with  an  Introduction  by  James 
Bryce,  M.  p.    New  York  ;   Macmillan&Co.,  1892,  pp.  xxviii,  330.    Price  $1.75. 

This  book  consists  of  a  number  of  essays  by  different  authors. 
Its  object  is  to  trace  the  progress  of  secondary  education  in 
England  from  1868  up  to  the  present.  It  takes  as  its  starting 
point  the  elaborate  report — its  appendices  fill  twenty-one 
volumes — on  secondary  education  presented  by  the  Schools 
Inquiry  Commission  in  1868.  It  then  seeks  to  ascertain  the 
ground  traversed  since  that  time  by  two  methods:  (i)  by  fol- 
lowing "the  course  of  legislation  and  administration  since 
1868";  and,  (2)  by  selecting  certain  districts  and  describing 
the  condition  of  secondary  schools  in  them. 

The  Report  of  the  Com.mission  not  only  aimed  to  present 
a  picture  of  secondary  education  as  it  was  in  1868,  but  to  indi- 
cate the  ideal  toward  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commis- 
sioners, "a  well-organized  system  of  secondary  education  ought 
to  aim."  They  thought  that  in  all  secondary  schools  the  three 
chief  subjects  should  be  language,  mathematics,  and  physical 
science,  and  of  these  three  they  thought  most  stress  should  be 
laid  on  language.  "Nothing,"  they  said,  "appears  to  develop 
and  discipline  the  whole  man  so  much  as  the  study  which 
assists  the  learner  to  understand  the  thoughts,  to  enter  into 
the  feelings,  to  appreciate  the  moral  judgments  of  others." 
They  thought  Latin  preferable  to  any  other  language,  because 
of  its  character  as  a  language,  and  of  the  light  it  throws  on 
English,  and  of  the  help  it  gives  in  learning  other  languages. 

The  total  number  of  endowed  schools — the  original  provi- 
sion for  higher  school  training — in  1868  was  782.  They  varied 
in  wealth  from  a  foundation  like  Christ's  Hospital,  with 
;^42,ooo  a  year  besides  buildings,  to  those  with  a  schoolroom 
and  £$  a  year  or  even  less.  They  were  educating  less  than 
37,000  boys,  while,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  commis- 
sioners, the  number  of  boys  requiring  secondary  education 
might  be  supposed  to  be  255,000. 
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The  endowed  schools  were  not  only  inadequate  in  number 
"but  as  a  rule  they  were  not  giving  their  pupils  the  kind  of 
education  they  required,  for  many  of  them  were  purely 
classical  schools.  Of  the  209  classical  schools,  little  more  than 
one-third  sent  one  boy  a  year  to  the  universities,  and  many  of 
them  did  not  send  a  boy  once  in  three  years.  "On  the  whole," 
the  commissioners  report,  "the  instruction  in  the  endowed 
schools  is  very  far  removed  from  what  their  founders  could 
have  anticipated,  or  from  what  the  country  has  a  right  to 
demand.  .  .  This  unsatisfactory  state  of  secondary  educa- 
tion is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  clearly  proved  absence, 
in  a  large  number  of  cases,  of  the  conditions  of  educational 
success.  Untrained  teachers,  and  bad  methods  of  teaching, 
uninspected  work  by  workmen  without  adequate  motive,  un- 
revised  or  ill-revised  statutes,  and  the  complete  absence  of  all 
organization  of  schools  in  relation  to  one  another,  could  hardly 
lead  to  any  other  result." 

Governing  bodies  rarely  interfered  unduly  with  the  schools 
under  their  control;  neglect  of  them  was  much  more  common. 
One  school  was  under  five  trustees  who  had  not  met  for  five 
or  six  years,  and  such  a  case  was  not  rare.  The  mastership  of 
one  endowed  school  was  given  to  a  deaf  man  who  had  kept  a 
private  school  near  by  because  "it  was  feared  that  if  a  com- 
petent man  were  put  into  the  school,  poor 's  school  would 

be  ruined !" 

I  have  not  space  to  trace  even  in  outline  the  progress  of 
secondary  education  since  1868.  Those  who  are  interested  in 
the  subject  will  find  it  set  forth  in  a  very  painstaking  and  sug- 
gestive way  in  the  book  before  me. 

J.   P.   GORDY 

Athens,  O. 

The  History  of  Early  English  Literature,  being  the  history  of  English  poetry 
from  its  beginnings  down  to  the  accession  of  King  Alfred — By  Stopford  A. 
Brooke.     New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1892  ;  pp.  xii,  500.     Price  $2.50. 

The  old-fashioned  view,  which  still  lingers,  however,  as  a  pop- 
ular notion,  that  English  literature  begins  with  the  name  of 
Chaucer,  "the  well  of  English  undefyled,"  is  happily  dying 
out;  and  the  true  continuity  of  our  literature  has  been  recog- 
nized as  extending  unbroken  from  the  days  when  the  Saxon 
conqueror  sang  his  rude  snatches  of  song  as  he  landed  upon 
the  shore  of  Britain,  down  the  long  avenue  of  time  to  Eng- 
land's late  poet  laureate.     Few  books  could  be  better  adapted 
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to  bring  out  this  point  than  the  work  under  consideration, 
which,  in  the  words  of  the  preface,  is  "a  tale  of  the  origins  of 
Enghsh  verse."  The  volume  is  the  first  of  a  series  designed 
to  trace  the  history  and  development  of  English  poetry;  and 
the  author,  it  may  be  added,  has  made  a  worthy  beginning. 

After  a  brief  introduction  on  the  scope,  purpose,  and  method 
of  the  work,  Mr.  Brooke  draws  attention  to  the  precious  manu- 
scripts which  have  preserved  for  us  our  poetry  before  the 
accession  of  Alfred  the  Great,  and  which  form  the  source  of 
our  information  regarding  the  beginnings  of  English  literature^ 
But  he  goes  still  further  back  than  the  Teutonic  Conquest  of 
England,  and  emphasizes  the  continental  origin  of  our  litera- 
ture; the  lays  of  Widsith,  Deor,  and  the  Scop,  belong  to  the 
early  English  not  first  after  their  settlement  in  Britain,  but 
were  brought  with  them  from  the  Low  Dutch  lands  and  from 
Denmark,  as  the  author  observes  in  the  opening  chapter  (p.  1 1), 
This  prepares  the  way  for  an  extended  discussion,  in  some 
eighty  pages,  of  England's  oldest  epic,  the  Beowulf. 

In  his  treatment  of  Beowulf  t\\Q  author  upholds  the  claim  of 
the  distinctly  pre-insular  origin  of  the  poem  ;  but  he  favors  the 
assumption  that  it  "arose  into  shape"  in  Northumbria  (p.  14, 
note).  He  acknowledges  that  there  are  insertions  in  the  epic, 
and  that  various  elements  are  to  be  recognized ;  but  he  comes 
to  the  general  conclusion  that  "however  many  ballads  and  lays 
may  have  been  used  by  the  writer,  the  poem  was  composed  as 
a  whole,  with  one  aim,  and  by  one  poet"  (p.  58). 

The  episodes  of  the  Beowulf,  and  the  cycles  of  songs  which 
are  embedded  in  it,  "lay  after  lay,  like  fossil  after  fossil,"  as 
the  author  expresses  it  (p.  75),  receive  full  consideration  in  twcv 
chapters.  The  treatment  of  the  historical,  legendary,  popular, 
and  mythological  elements  in  the  poem,  appears  to  be  marked 
by  the  fairness  and  moderation  in  judgment  that  characterizes 
the  whole  book.  The  desire  throughout  seems  to  be  to  pre- 
sent the  main  views  on  a  subject,  rather  than  to  advance  or 
force  any  specially  new  theories.  A  suggestion,  however,  like 
that  offered  at  p.  70,  note,  to  explain  the  "lopas-passage"  (if  I 
may  so  designate  the  burden  of  the  bard's  song)  in  Beoivtilf, 
11.  92-97,  as  a  piece  possibly  taken  from  lost  lines  in  the  miss- 
ing pages  of  the  MS.  of  Casdmon's  Genesis,  is  perhaps  more 
ingenious  and  attractive  than  credible. 

With  the  Fight  at  Fiyinsburg  and  one  or  two  other  frag- 
ments to  be  connected  with  Beowulf,  the  author  bids  adieu  to 
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what  we  may  with  him  regard  as  prc-insular  poetry.  Nearly 
two  hundred  pages  of  the  book  are  then  devoted  to  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  early  English  folk,  the  conquest  and  settle- 
ment of  Britain,  and  finally,  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  Britain  and  the  rise  of  literature  in  Northumbria.  These 
chapters  are  well  designed  to  give  a  truer  appreciation  of  early 
English  poetry,  and  to  prepare  for  a  better  understanding  of 
the  birth  of  the  father  of  English  song — Casdmon. 

Without  enumerating  all  the  wearisome  theories  and  con- 
jectures that  center  about  the  name  of  Caedmon,  the  author  at 
once  brings  forward  the  two  main  points  to  be  considered  in 
connection  with  the  Junian  manuscript:  first,  the  question 
whether  we  may  impute  any  of  the  poems  found  in  it  to 
Caedmon ;  and  second,  the  merit  of  the  poetry  itself.  The 
result  reached  with  reference  to  the  first  inquiry  is  that  it 
seems  "probable  that  we  have  in  this  manuscript,  along  with 
poems  written  by  other  persons,  some  at  least  of  the  verses  of 
Caedmon"  (p.  281).  Mr.  Brooke  also  finds  evident  pleasure  in 
deaUng  with  the  Milton-Caedmon  question,  the  sum  of  which 
in  his  opinion  is  this:  "all  we  can  say  then  is,  that  Milton,  it 
is  likely,  heard  the  [Anglo-Saxon]  Genesis  translated  to  him, 
and  that  he  got  from  the  writer  a  suggestion  or  phrase,  here 
and  there,  which  he  used  as  he  would  use  a  suggestion  or 
phrase  from  Dante  or  Spenser.  But  nevertheless,  we  may 
well  imagine  the  romantic  interest  the  old  man  would  have 
when,  sitting  in  some  summer  parlor,  he  listened  to  the  song 
a  thousand  years  old,  which  the  first  poet  of  his  race  had  sung 
concerning  his  own  subject  of  'Man's  first  disobedience'" 
(p.  282).   _ 

As  a  fair  specimen  of  Mr.  Brooke's  method  of  rendering  the 
Old  English  verse  may  be  taken  the  opening  of  the  Caedmonian 
account  of  creation — "darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep"  : 

Nor  was  here  as  yet,  save  a  hollow  shadow, 

Anything  created  ;  but  the  wide  abyss 

Deep  and  dim  outspread,  all  divided  from  the  Lord, 

Idle  and  unuseful.     With  His  eyes  upon  it 

Gazed  the  mighty-minded  King  and  He  marked  the  place 

Lie  delightless — (looked  and)  saw  the  cloud 

Brooding  black  in  Ever-night,  swart  beneath  the  heaven, 

Wan  and  wasteful  all,  till  the  world  became.' 

The  so-called  "Genesis  B,"  or  the  Sievers  interpolation,  is 
discussed  at  some  length ;  the  author  has  also  a  suggestion  ta 
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put  forward  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  this  part  of  the 
poem  to  the  Old  Saxon  Heliand.  His  supposition,  which  has 
points  of  resemblance  to  one  maintained  by  Schmeller,  may 
interest  the  reader  enough  to  look  the  matter  up  (p.  302) ;  but 
Mr.  Brooke  does  not  seem  to  have  much  sympathy  with  such 
guesses,  for  he  says  it  is  "a  mere  conjecture,  but  then  con- 
jecture runs  riot  over  this  subject"  (p.  302  note);  and  again 
when  dealing  with  the  Exodus  he  breathes  a  sigh  of  relief  that 
"we  are  spared  [the  assumed  authors]  A,  B,  and  C,  and  all  their 
tribe,"  as  this  poem  is  regarded  by  scholars  as  a  unit  and  the 
work  of  a  single  author,  whether  Caedmon  or  not  (p.  315). 
Furthermore,  regarding  the  "dreary  poem"  Daniel,  the  author 
thus  expresses  himself:  "how  anyone  in  the  world  can  say,  as 
some  have  said,  that  the  Daniel  was  written  by  the  same  poet 
who  wrote  the  Exodus  or  the  Genesis,  passes  belief"  (p.  325). 
These  few  sentences  will  fairly  show  the  attitude  he  takes 
regarding  this  question  in  Early  English  literature. 

Passing  over  a  number  of  chapters  in  which  the  minor  poetry 
is  dealt  with,  it  may  be  well  briefly  to  consider  the  author's  treat- 
ment of  Cynewulf.     To  Mr.  Brooke,  Cynewulf  is  a  Northum- 
brian;    and    from    the    data   which    scholars   have    brought 
together  to  construct  a  life  of  the  poet,  ever  since  Kemble  dis- 
covered the  verses  containing  Cynewulf's  runic  signature,  he 
has  culled   those  facts  which  may  reasonably  be  regarded  as 
certain  or  known.     On  the  other  hand,  while  he  does  not  pass 
over  the  more  or  less  imaginative  or  uncertain  inferences  that 
have  been  drawn  regarding  the  poet's  life  and  character,  he  is 
careful  to  distinguish  them  as  conjectural,  possible,  or  plausible^ 
He  has,  however,  a  theory  of  his  own  to  offer  regarding  a  cer- 
tain phenomenon  to  be  observed  in  the  development  of  the  style 
of  this  poet  converted  to  Christianity.     In  the  Elene,  Cyne- 
wulf, now  advanced   in  years,  shows  a  greater  artistic  grasp 
combined  with  a   marked  freedom  or  even  boldness  in  intro- 
ducing old  saga-phrases  of  warfare,  or  pagan  elements,  when 
dealing  with  Christian   subjects,  which  is  not  observed  in  his 
other  signed  poems.     Something  smiliar  is  to  be  noticed  in  the 
two  parts  of  the  Gnthlac  attributed  to  Cynewulf.     Mr.  Brooke's 
theory  (pp.  382,  409)  is  this :  "As  long  as  Cynewulf  was  troubled 
in  mind  about  his  sins,  lately  joined  to  the  band  of  converted 
sinners,  he  kept  his  poetry  clear  of  all  heathen  phrases,  of  all 
forms  of  heroic  poetry;  and  this  may  have  been  urged  on  him 
by  the  pious  who  dreaded  his  relapse.     But  when  his  soul  was 
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fully  at  rest,  as  we  leave  it  in  the  Christ,  his  original  bardic 
nature  resumed  its  sway.  Certain  now  of  God's  love,  full  of 
faith  in  redemption,  he  is  no  longer  afraid  to  use  the  phrases 
about  war  and  the  passion  of  war,  which  his  forefathers  used. 
He  no  longer  limits  his  inventiveness  to  sacred  things,  nor 
fears  to  let  his  imagination  play  at  ease.  The  heathen  orna- 
ments and  illustrations,  the  epic  manner  of  Beowulf,  are  now 
brought  in  to  enliven  Christian  stories.  It  is  as  if  the  old  man 
loved  to  snifT  again  the  breath  of  pagan  war,  as  if  the  very 
sound  of  the  stock  words  used  by  the  Scop  in  a  song  of  battle 
had  pleased  him  as  much  as  they  pleased  him  in  his  youth. 
This  is  a  wonderful  resurrection,  and  the  Elene  is  written  in  the 
air  of  its  morning." 

In  his  treatment  of  the  passages  containing  Cynewulf's  runic 
signatures,  Mr.  Brooke  has  had  the  advantage  of  Gollancz's 
edition  of  the  Christ.  Of  the  unsigned  poems  in  the  Exeter 
and  Vercelli  books,  he  agrees  with  those  who  are  willing  or 
anxious  to  assign  to  Cynewulf  the  Phcenix,  Rood,  and  perhaps 
even  the  whole  of  the  GutJilac  ;  but  agreeable  as  it  might  be,  he 
is  not  yet  prepared  to  accept  Gollancz's  suggestion  that  the 
Fates  of  the  Apostles  is  the  epilogue  to  the  Andreas,  although 
he  thinks  it  "extremely  likely  that  the  Andreas  is  by  Cyne- 
wulf," but  that  "we  have  as  yet  no  evidence  for  that  opinion" 
(p.  487). 

The  closing  chapter  on  "The  School  of  York"  clears  the 
way  for  the  rise  of  literature  in  VVessex  and  for  the  literary 
work  of  Alfred  the  Great,  the  founder  of  English  prose,  which 
is  to  form  part  of  the  author's  second  volume.  There  is  an 
appendix  of  some  fifty  pages,  devoted  to  discussions  which 
were  too  long  to  embody  as  notes  in  the  text.  The  map  and 
the  indexes,  for  which  the  author  is  indebted  to  Miss  Kate 
Warren,  add  to  the  usefulness  of  the  volume. 

Special  mention  in  closing  must  be  made  of  the  rhythmical 
renderings  of  the  early  English  verse  which  the  author  has  so 
abundantly  given.  As  shown  by  the  quotation  given  above, 
he  has  aimed  at  following  the  original  with  exactness  as  far  as 
possible,  and  for  the  most  part  line  for  line  and  with  an  attempt 
at  preserving  the  alliteration.  Characteristic  selections  are 
made  from  every  poem ;  from  these  extracts,  even  the  general 
reader  who  has  never  studied  Anglo-Saxon  will  form  a  fair 
idea  of  the  character,  style,  and  spirit  of  the  original,  and  may 
be  led  to  a  desire  for  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
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early  monuments  of  English  verse.  Throughout  all  the  book, 
moreover,  the  author  shows  a  good  knowledge  of  the  literature 
on  the  subject,  especially  the  German  contributions;  and  the 
enthusiasm  and  sympathy  with  which  the  work  is  written 
should  do  much  to  kindle  new  interest  in  "the  neglected  lands 
of  early  English  poetry." 

A.    V.  Williams  Jackson 

Columbia  College 


Darwin  and  After  Darwin,  An  Exposition  of  the  Darwinian  Theory  and  a  Dis- 
cussion of  Post-Darwinian  Questions  (Vol.  I,  The  Darwinian  Theory) — By 
George  John  Romanes,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  Chicago  :  Open  Court 
Publishing  Co..  1892,  pp.  xiv.,  460.     Price  $2.00. 

This  work  by  Professor  Romanes  is  the  latest  of  many  hand- 
books of  evolution  which  have  been  offered  to  the  general 
reader  and  student  in  recent  years.  It  has  been  criticised 
somewhat  severely  upon  the  score  of  inaccuracy  and  lack  of 
freshness  in  certain  details,  such  as  the  free  use  which  the 
author  makes  of  Haeckel's  interesting  but  loosely  written 
works.  But  these  defects  are  really  of  minor  importance, 
offset  as  they  are  by  a  great  mass  of  well-arranged  material 
from  all  English  sources,  accompanied  by  many  original  and 
very  well  selected  illustrations. 

The  author's  specialty  as  a  biologist  is  the  comparative 
physiology  of  the  nervous  system  and  animal  p.sychology.  His 
researches  in  this  field  have  given  him  considerable  training 
and  breadth  of  view  as  a  biologist,  which,  combined  with  his 
philosophical  spirit,  renders  him  unusually  strong  upon  both 
the  physical  and  metaphysical  aspects  of  evolution.  Herein 
lies  the  chief  value  of  the  work — its  combination  of  these  two 
elements.  As  Professor  Romanes  says  in  the  Introduction : 
"This  is  merely  a  popular  exposition  of  what  is  meant  by  evo- 
lution, especially  as  viewed  by  Darwinians;  the  purpose  of  the 
book  is  didactic  rather  than  controversial;  while  the  second 
part  will  be  wholly  controversial  in  character." 

Viewing  the  book  in  this  way,  I  must  mention  one  or  two 
defects.  The  author  does  not  give  a  sufficiently  clear  state- 
ment of  Lamarckism,  or  the  theory  of  transmission  of  acquired 
characters,  which  was  a  part  of  Darwin's  own  later  teaching, 
and  as  a  teacher  he  exhibits  somewhat  too  much  bias  in  favor 
of  the  hypothesis  of  the  survival  of  favorable  variations  which 
arise  fortuitously.     The  evidence  for  definite  variation  is  an 
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important  part  of  the  literature  of  the  day,  and  should  have 
had  a  fuller  statement  than  is  given.  However,  we  are  prom- 
ised a  full  discussion  of  the  modern  form  of  Lamarckism  in 
the  second  volume. 

The  work  opens  with  five  chapters  upon  the  evidences  for 
organic  evolution,  drawn  first  from  classification,  then  from 
structure  or  comparative  anatomy.  In  this  chapter  there  is  an 
extremely  interesting  section  upon  the  rudimentary  or  vestigial 
structures  found  in  the  anatomy  of  man.  The  treatment  is 
very  convincing,  and  the  reader  can  hardly  fail  to  appreciate 
the  full  force  of  the  Darwinian  view  of  descent.  The  English 
have  rivaled  if  not  surpassed  the  Germans  in  the  investigation 
of  the  evidences  of  human  evolution,  and  the  recent  instanta- 
neous photographs,  tiken  by  Dr.  L.  Robinson,  furnish  most 
amusing  as  well  as  convincing  proofs  of  arboreal  ancestry. 
The  chapter  on  embryology  contains  the  Haeckelian  errors 
above  alluded  to;  this  and  the  final  chapter  on  paleontology 
are  the  least  satisfactory  of  the  whole  series. 

After  leaving  evolution  as  a  fact,  the  author  takes  up  the 
factors  of  evolution,  and  in  this  work  considers  mainly  the 
great  Darwinian  factor  of  natural  selection.  He  is  well  known 
in  the  pages  of  the  English  reviews  as  having  maintained  that 
natural  selection  is  primarily  the  theory  of  the  origin  of  adap- 
tations rather  than  that  of  species.  This  point  is  renewed  and 
sustained  in  this  work.  It  has  opened  the  author  to  the  criti- 
cism that  he  considers  Darwin  the  originator  of  the  theory  of 
the  origin  of  adaptations,  and  Romanes  as  the  originator  of  the 
theory  of  the  origin  of  species.  The  two  final  chapters  take 
up  the  criticisms  of  natural  selection,  and  handle  them  as 
well  as  they  can  be  handled  with  our  present  indefinite 
knowledge  of  the  causes  of  variation  in  the  world  of  plants 
and    animals. 

Altogether  the  book  is  certainly  the  best  brief  exposition  of 
the  subject  of  evolution  of  life  to  which  one  can  refer  begin- 
ners. There  is  still  room  and  need  for  an  even  more  exact  and 
carefully  written  work  than  this.  The  subject  is  now  coming 
so  constantly  before  students  in  all  branches  of  biology  that 
they  require  a  reference  work  early  in  their  course.  ^ 

Henry  F.  Osborn 

Columbia  College 
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Introductory  Modern  Geometry  of  the  Point,  Ray,  and  Circle— By  William 

B.  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  in  the  University 
of  the  State  of  Missouri.  New  York  ;  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1892,  pp.  143.  Price 
75  cents. 

Professor  Smith  has  collected  in  a  little  book  of  143  pages 
those  propositions  of  the  first  four  books  of  Euclid  which  arc- 
essentially  descriptive,  or  non-metrical,  and  has  added  thereto 
some  of  the  elementary  parts  of  the  modern  theory  of  the 
triangle.  He  calls  it  modern  geometry,  but  only  a  small  part 
of  it  is  really  modern.  Its  innovations  consist  in  the  introduc- 
tion into  elementary  geometry  of  the  principle  of  duality  or 
one-to-one  correspondence  as  applied  to  figures  in  perspective, 
and  in  the  assumption  that  figures  in  a  plane  may  be  rotated 
out  of  the  plane  and  back  again,  for  the  purposes  of  demon- 
stration. A  considerable  number  of  the  propositions  of  the 
first  four  books  of  Euclid  deal  with  congruent  figures,  and 
applied  to  such  figures  perspective  becomes  symmetry  with 
respect  either  to  an  axis  or  a  center.  The  principle  of  the 
one-to-one  correspondence  is  thus  introduced  in  an  extremely 
simple  form,  comprehensible  even  to  quite  young  pupils,  and 
undoubtedly  many  of  the  propositions  of  Euclid  are  greatly 
simplified  by  its  use.  The  book  does  not  go  beyond  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  projective  geometry  to  symmet- 
rical figures. 

Its  method  and  scope  may  also  be  fitly  described  as  sub- 
stantially those  of  Professor  Henrici's  Elementary  Geometry, 
published  thirteen  years  ago,  and  like  that  work  it  is  evidently 
intended  as  a  school  text-book  and  is  to  be  followed  by  a 
second  part. 

That  the  new  method  recommended  by  Professor  Henrici 
has  not  found  favor  in  England,  and  that  the  demand  for  a 
work  setting  it  forth  has  been  so  small  that  the  second  part  has 
never  been  published,  do  not  constitute  as  yet  a  test  of  its 
importance  as  a  proposed  substitute  for  the  Euclidean  model; 
for  while  on  the  Continent  and  in  America  Euclid  has  given 
place  to  his  "modern  rivals,"  in  England  he  has  successfully 
withstood  them  all,  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a 
change  more  radical  than  any  that  had  been  previously  pro- 
posed would  be  accepted  without  more  vigorous  indorsement 
than  any  it  has  as  yet  received. 

But  beyond  the  personal  indorsement  of  authorities,  however 
excellent,  we  must  have  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  utility 
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of  the  new  method  in  the  form  of  an  appropriate  sequel  to  the 
books  now  at  hand ;  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  Professor 
Henrici  did  not  have  the  opportunity  of  giving  it  to  us  in  his 
proposed  second  volume,  which  was  to  have  treated  of  areas,  of 
skew-symmetrical  figures  obtained  from  axial  symmetry  "by 
drawing  the  lines  joining  corresponding  points  not  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  axis,"  and  of  similar  and  similarly  placed  figures, 
"obtained  from  central  symmetry  by  dropping  the  condition 
that  corresponding  points  shall  be  equidistant  from  the  center." 
If  Professor  Smith's  second  part  is  to  follow  speedily  and  is  to 
embody  these  topics  as  part  of  its  subject-matter,  we  may  per- 
haps be  compensated  for  the  delay,  for  Professor  Smith  writes 
ably. 

Before  we  can  test  the  value  of  Part  I  as  a  text-book  we 
must  therefore  await  the  publication  of  Part  II,  without  which, 
by  the  continuation  and  further  application  of  the  method  of 
projective  geometry,  the  value  of  that  method  as  applied  to 
elementary  geometry  cannot  be  fully  appreciated. 

The  principles  that  have  to  be  asserted  in  order  to  establish 
the  foundations  of  Euclidean  geometry  have  been  for  the  most 
part  clearly  stated  in  the  introduction,  pp.  1-22,  and  in  the 
theorems  and  axioms  of  pp.  50-55 — an  achievement  so  rare 
in  elementary  text-books  that  it  merits  special  commendation. 
But  even  this  otherwise  well-ordered  exposition  falls  just 
short  of  completeness  by  failing  to  point  out  what  the  neces- 
sary and  sufficient  axioms  or  postulates  of  plane  geometry 
are.  We  know  them  to  be  four  in  number.  In  Clifford's 
nomenclature  they  are: 

The  postulates  of  (i)  Continuity,  (2)  Elementary  Flatness 
[Amorphism],  (3)  Superposition,  (4)  Similarity. 

Two  or  three  additional  pages  at  Art.  71  would  have  sufficed 
to  make  clear  this  important  question,  where  a  clear  presenta- 
tion of  it  would  have  added  significance  to  the  author's  remarks 
about  "Hyper"-Euclidean  geometries. 

Professor  Smith  indulges  his  fondness  for  the  use  of  strange 
terms  to  excess,  and  such  excess  is  unfortunate  in  an  elemen- 
tary text-book.  Why  are  we  called  on  to  replace  pcrigon  by 
round  angle,  and  intcrjially  and  externally  by  inncrly  and 
outer ly,  complete  quadrilateral  by  general  quadrilateral,  etc.? 
Such  variations  in  nomenclature,  however,  if  not  accompanied 
by  ambiguities,  are  not  serious  matters.  But  it  is  otherwise 
when  terms  already  in  use  with  distinct   meanings  are  con- 
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founded.  On  p.  63  the  4-side  is  at  first  correctly  defined  as  a 
complete  quadrilateral,  but  this  definition  is  quickly  aban- 
doned and  the  4-side  is  afterward  a  simple  quadrilateral ;  an 
«-side  is  likewise  a  simple  multilateral,  an  «-angle  (;z-point  is 
the  more  common  term)  is  a  simple  polygon,  and  finally,  to 
make  the  inconsistency  entirely  apparent,  on  pp.  133  and  143 
the  plane  figure  composed  of  six  sides  and  six  vertices  is  a  6- 
side,  but  on  p.  138  it  is  a  hexagon.  The  accepted  definitions 
of  ;/-side  and  «-point  are :' 

An  «-side  is  a  system  of  n  rays  together  with  their  ^;z  («-i) 
points  of  intersection. 

An  /z-point  is  a  system  of  n  points  together  with  the  yin 
(«-i)  rays  that  pass  through  them  two  and  two. 

Where  clearness  is  easy,  confusion  is  intolerable.  The  book 
is  appropriate  for  high  schools,  but  Part  I  constitutes  only 
about  half  the  amount  of  work  in  plane  geometry  good  high 
schools  are  accustomed  to  do.  It  contains  79  theorems,  18 
solved  problems  in  construction,  and  about  150  exercises  with- 
out hints  for  solution,  but  mostly  quite  easy.  High-school 
pupils  need  a  somevv^hat  more  vigorous  diet  than  that  offered 
by  these  exercises.  The  book  has  neither  preface  nor  table  of 
contents.     Its  mechanical  execution  is  excellent. 

Professor  Smith  wields  an  attractive  style  and  has  produced 
a  book  whose  merits  are  far  greater  than  its  defects,  and 
teachers  especially  will  find  much  valuable  suggestion  in  it. 

Irving  Stringham 

University  of  California 


Studies  in  American  History — By  Mary  Sheldon  Barnes,  A.  B.,  and  Earl 
Barnes,  M.  S.    Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1892,  pp.  x.,  431.     Price  $1.12, 

The  aim  of  this  book,  as  of  Sheldon's  Studies  in  General 
History,  is  "to  train  the  pupil  to  think  for  himself,  and  enter 
into  living  sympathy  with  others,  by  giving  him  as  material 
for  his  work  liistorical  sources,  that  is,  the  first  original  records 
of  the  eye-witnesses,  actors,  and  makers  of  each  period  he 
studies."  Instead,  therefore,  of  being  a  continuous  narrative, 
the  work  is  a  collection  of  extracts  from  the  works  of  (for 
example)  Captain  John  Smith,  Cotton  Mather,  James  Otis, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Daniel  Boone,  Henry  Clay,  Jefferson  Davis, 
and  other  representative  men.     Poems,  speeches,  letters,  pic- 

'See  Encyclopedia  Britannica  :  Article  on  Geometry,  Section  II,  §  43  ;  and 
Cremona  :  Projective  Geometry,  p.  30. 
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tures,  newspapers,  books,  etc.,  furnish  the  materials  out  of  which 
the  pupils  are  to  construct  their  own  ideas  of  the  history  of 
the  United  States.  Scraps  of  narrative  and  explanatory 
remarks  sufificicnt  to  make  a  sort  of  connecting  thread  be- 
tween the  extracts  are  inserted,  but  the  extracts  themselves 
form  the  body  of  the  work. 

Waiving  for  the  present  the  question  whether  this  plan  of 
teaching  history  is  based  upon  sound  principles  or  not,  I  must 
pronounce  the  execution  of  the  plan  very  satisfactory. 
Extracts  from  no  less  than  423  books  or  other  publications, 
stretching  from  Homer's  Odyssey  to  the  New  York  Times,  are 
given  ;  and  I  think  that  both  industry  and  good  judgment  have 
been  displayed  by  the  authors  in  selecting  and  arranging  their 
quotations.  Especially  to  be  commended  is  the  fairness  with 
which — on  the  whole — the  opinions  of  men  on  both  sides  of 
disputed  questions  have  been  presented.  It  is  not  concealed, 
for  instance,  that  among  the  causes  that  led  the  Indians  to 
take  up  arms  against  the  Puritans  was  the  fact  that  the  latter 
"made  them  drunk  and  then  cheated  them  in  bargains."  A 
good  opportunity,  too,  is  given  the  pupil  to  see  what  a  verita- 
ble reign  of  terror  was  exercised  over  their  Tory  fellow-citizens 
by  the  "Sons  of  Liberty,"  who,  claiming  for  themselves  the 
right  of  rebellion  against  the  legal  decrees  of  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament, saw  fit  to  tar  and  feather  those  Americans  who  refused 
obedience  to  the  illegal  behests  of  the  Continental  congress. 

Another  feature  of  the  book  which  is  in  harmony  with  the 
general  plan  is  the  frequent  lists  of  questions  to  be  solved  by 
the  pupil  after  studying  the  extracts;  and  it  will  hardly  be 
denied  that  these  questions  are  well  chosen. 

So  much  for  the  good  points  of  the  book.  But,  when  I 
come  to  examine  its  aims  and  the  fundamental  principles  upon 
which  it  is  based,  I  am  inclined  to  regard  the  work  as  a  mis- 
take. To  state  fully  the  grounds  for  this  opinion  it  would  be 
necessary  to  write  a  treatise  on  the  general  theory  of  educa- 
tion. But  even  in  a  brief  article  like  this  it  may  be  possible  to 
indicate  the  reasons  for  an  unfavorable  verdict. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  seems  well  to  insist  that,  even  in 
the  same  country  and  century,  there  should  be  no  cut  and 
dried  methods  of  education  for  pupils  of  different  ages,  condi- 
tions, and  sex.  Stated  in  these  general  terms  this  would  seem 
to  be  a  truism.  And  yet  there  is  a  very  widespread  notion  at 
present  that  the  one  end  and  aim  of  education  is  to  teach 
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pupils  of  any  age,  condition,  or  sex  to  think  for  themselves 
and  have  opinions  of  their  own  on  any  imaginable  subject.  A 
very  prevalent  fad  in  American  colleges  is  the  shallow  imita- 
tion of  the  "seminary"  method  of  instruction  in  the  German 
universities.  In  Germany  itself  the  students  taught  by  this 
excellent  method  have  not  only  done  work  at  a  "gymnasium" 
which  is  more  than  equivalent  to  the  B.  A.  course  of  an  ordi- 
nary American  college,  but  have  generally  heard  university 
lectures  for  a  year  or  two  before  being  admitted  to  the  semi- 
nary. And  yet  many  American  instructors  imagine  that  this 
method,  which  is  in  reality  suited  only  to  advanced  students 
in  special  lines,  is  applicable  not  only  to  collegiate  under- 
graduates but  even  to  the  pupils  in  elementary  schools.  Much 
declamation  is  indulged  in  against  the  habit  of  memorizing 
the  contents  of  text-books,  while  the  supreme  importance  of 
"original  investigation"  is  proclaimed  from  the  housetops. 

Now  I  do  not  dispute  the  fact  that  even  children  should  be 
allowed  to  use  their  reasoning  faculties  and  to  exercise  their 
judgment;  but  I  deny  that  the  cultivation  of  these  faculties 
should  be  the  chief  dam.  of  the  teacher  of  young  pupils.  It  is 
doubtless  perfectly  true  that,  just  as  hothouse  plants  can  be 
forced  into  a  rapid  growth,  the  power  of  judgment  can  be  greatly 
stimulated,  even  in  young  pupils,  by  the  study  of  such  a  book 
as  Sheldon's  American  History.  But  hothouse  plants  are  not 
hardy  plants,  and  if  the  reasoning  faculty  of  the  boy  be  pre- 
mature and  artificially  cultivated,  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
man's  intellect  will  ever  attain  its  full  stature  and  strength. 
The  memory  and  the  im.agination  are  faculties  which  in  the 
order  of  nature  develop  sooner,  and  should  therefore  be  culti- 
vated and  trained  sooner  than  the  judgment.  The  method  of 
historical  instruction  for  advanced  university  students  is,  there- 
fore, not  the  method  for  schoolboys.  The  best  text-book  for 
the  latter  is  not  the  one  that  encourages  chiefly  the  exercise 
of  independent  judgment,  but  the  one  that  gives  the  most 
vivid  and  thrilling  narrative  of  historical  facts  selected  with 
special  reference  to  their  being  interesting  to  boys — facts  that 
will,  therefore,  be  easily  remembered,  and  that  will  fire  their 
imagination  and  stimulate  their  interest  in  historical  study. 
Many  of  the  facts  given  in  the  book  that  I  am  discussing 
would  unquestionably  be  of  great  interest  to  boys;  and  the 
book  is  to  that  extent  decidedly  to  be  commended.  It  is  also 
entirely  right  and  proper  to  make  frequent  quotations  from 
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tlie  original  sources.  But  their  value  is,  not  that  they  teach 
the  boys  to  "think"  for  themselves,  but  that  they  lend  vivid- 
ness, life,  and  reality  to  the  narrative.  Incidentally  it  will  be 
well  enough  for  the  boys  to  do  as  much  thinking  as  would 
naturally  occur  to  them,  but  the  main  thing  is  for  them  to 
learn  what  is  in  the  book,  and  to  gain  from  it  a  keen  desire 
to  learn  more.  Sheldon's  work  could  therefore  be  greatly 
improved  by  omitting  those  extracts  which  treat  of  questions 
not  hkely  to  interest  young  pupils,  and  inserting  others  more 
suited  to  the  purpose. 

The  fundamental  conception  of  the  work  is  based  upon  a 
psychological  blunder.  Moreover,  there  is  a  moral  objection 
to  it  as  well.  Lack  of  reverence  is  already  a  characteristic 
feature  of  the  American  character,  and  the  omniscience  of  col- 
lege graduates  already  a  fruitful  theme  of  caricature.  Shall 
these  evils  be  deliberately  increased?  Do  not  the  colleges 
already  turn  out  a  sufficient  number  of  conceited  sciolists  who 
imagine  themselves  original  thinkers  and  investigators?  Or 
shall  we  labor  to  increase  the  number?  The  answer  is  that  it 
will  be  better  to  inculcate,  at  least  in  young  schoolboys,  greater 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  their  elders  than  to  puff  them  up 
with  the  vain  idea  that  they  are  thinking  for  themselves;  bet- 
ter to  put  into  their  hands  an  authoritative  narrative,  enlivened 
with  a  reasonable  number  of  citations  from  the  sources  of  his- 
tory, than  to  let  them  imagine  that  they  are  capable  of  writing 
history  themselves. 

R.  H.  Dabney 

University  of  Virginia 


Extracts  from  Eutropius— Edited  by  J.  B.  Greenough.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co., 
1S92,  pp.  viii,  41.     Price  25  cents. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  progressive  pamphlets  for 
learning  to  read  Latin  which  are  to  be  issued  under  the  edi- 
torial supervision  of  Professor  Greenough.  The  Extracts  are 
from  Books  i,  ii,  iii,  vi,  vii,  and  x,  and  are  accompanied  by 
helpful  and  stimulating  notes  printed  under  the  text. 

In  the  brief  Introduction  the  author  advocates  anew  his  well- 
known  views  as  to  the  importance  of  endeavoring  to  read  Latin 
in  the  Latin  order — of  acquiring  -the  Sprachgefuhl  of  the 
Romans.  While  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  desirability 
of  attaining  this  end,  and  while  we  all  cheerfully  acknowledge 
our  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Greenouoh  for  the  effectiveness  with 
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which  he  has  urged  this  principle  among  American  teachers, 
yet  it  is  a  serious  question  just  how  much  is  practicable — 
particularly  in  elementary  stages  of  Latin  teaching.  Mr. 
Greenough,  in  his  Introduction,  p.  viii,  declares  that  the  proc- 
ess is  the  same  in  Latin  as  in  English,  and  that  "one  can 
easily  accustom  himself  to  following  the  Latin  y«.y/  as  well  as 
the  English.''  This  seems  to  me  greatly  to  overstate  the  possi- 
bilities.    At  least  certain  facts  must  frankly  be  admitted: 

(i)  The  pupil's  mind  is  engaged  with  Latin  but  a  brief 
period  daily.  The  rest  of  the  time  it  is  occupied  with  another 
and  radically  different  idiom — different  not  only  in  the  form 
and  signification  of  its  ultimate  elements,  but  also,  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  methods  of  combining  these  elements  into  sen- 
tences. The  psychological  difficulties  of  this  daily  transition 
from  the  field  of  the  familiar  to  the  unfamiliar  are  by  no  means 
slight,  and  cannot  properly  be  ignored. 

(2)  All  who  have  ever  acquired  even  moderate  facility  in  the 
use  of  a  foreign  language  must  admit  that,  in  order  to  feel  its 
idiom  as  we  do  our  own,  we  must  make  its  acquaintance 
through  the  ear,  not  merely  through  the  eye.  Probably  no  one 
ever  learns  to  read  French  or  German  in  the  order  of  the  origi- 
nal who  has  not  first  made  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  these 
languages  through  an  oral  medium.  But  this  takes  time,  and 
an  amount  of  time  which  clearly  is  not  available  in  our  schools. 
But  it  is  the  special  method  advocated  by  the  editor  that 
seems  to  me  to  give  most  occasion  for  comment.  Mr.  Green- 
ough tells  us  that  "the  words  must  be  taken  exactly  as  they 
come,  with  the  ideas  they  are  supposed  to  convey,  and  that 
they  must  be  forced  to  make  a  mental  picture,  whether  the 
order  is  familiar  to  us  or  not." 

I  think  many  will  call  in  question  the  wisdom  of  any  such 
dynamic  process  as  seems  involved  in  this  injunction.  It  is 
difficult,  moreover,  to  understand  how  words  can  be  forced  to 
make  pictures  for  us,  when  they  do  not  suggest  pictures  of 
themselves.  Where  forcing  proves  necessary,  have  we  not 
there  the  clearest  evidence  that  the  pupil  cannot  apprehend 
the  passage  in  the  order  of  the  original,  and  that  greater  famili- 
arity with  the  language  is  necessary  before  such  direct  appre- 
hension is  possible? 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  as  to  what  is  possible  in  the 
secondary  schools.  Any  real  appreciation  of  Latin  form  and 
order  can  come  only  as  the  result  of  long  and  patient  study. 
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Let  such  appreciation  be  an  end — among  others — of  Latin 
teaching,  and  in  its  pursuit  let  us  utiHze  every  method — par- 
ticularly oral  reading — that  may  help  us  to  attain  it;  but  let 
us  not  emphasize  that  as  the  sole  end,  and  above  all  let  us 
forbear  attempting  to  reach  it  by  artificial  processes. 

Charles  E.  Bennett 

Cornell  Univrsity 


Essays  on  German  Literature — By  Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boyesen,  Professor  of 
the  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures  in  Columbia  College.  New  York  : 
Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  1892,  pp.  359.     Price  $1.50. 

The  first  question  one  would  naturally  answer,  in  writing  for 
the  Educational  Review  a  notice  of  any  work,  is  the  query 
concerning  the  value  of  the  volume  in  hand  for  the  specific 
needs  of  teachers.  In  examining,  with  this  query  in  mind, 
these  brilliant  essays  of  Professor  Boyesen,  it  becomes  at  once 
evident  that  direct  text-book,  or  reference  book,  use  has  not 
been  contemplated  in  its  preparation.  The  book  has  not,  in 
the  first  place,  the  proportion  to  which  a  text-book  must  be 
restrained.  To  Goethe  are  given  148  pages,  to  the  German 
novel  90,  to  the  Romantic  School  60,  and  to  Schiller  30. 
Then,  in  the  consideration  of  these  subjects  individual  prefer- 
ence rather  than  recognized  need  is  apparently  shown,  for  only 
a  few  aspects  of  the  topics  concerned  are  treated  at  length. 
On  these  topics  the  treatment  is  sometimes  too  individual  to 
fit  the  needs  of  a  working  division,  and  the  expressions  have 
frequently  a  frankness  which  suggests  an  intimacy  difficult  to 
attain,  and  to  maintain,  in  the  formal  procedure  of  a  class- 
room. Moreover,  the  very  breadth  of  the  view  would  some- 
times prove  a  defect  in  a  workroom.  When  Professor  Boyesen, 
for  example,  on  p.  217,  defines  a  "novel,  in  its  broadest  sense," 
as  "a  narrative,  either  in  prose  or  verse,  whose  principal  object 
is  to  entertain,"  one  feels  that  these  limitations  of  the  term 
"novel"  are  rather  vague  for  technical  work,  and  that  catho- 
licity has  dethroned  precision.  For  all  these  reasons,  it  is  not 
as  a  text-book  that  I  shall  commend,  or  disapprove,  this  work, 
though  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful  teacher  it  could  be  made  of 
great  use,  even  in  a  classroom. 

It  is,  as  the  title  suggests,  a  collection  of  original  essays,  and 
not  a  compilation  of  didactic  deliverances,  nor  a  summary  of 
received  critical  opinions. 

Nevertheless  this  is  a  work  of  great  value  to  teachers,  and 
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the  advice  to  them  to  read  it  is  unreservedly  given.     In  the 
first  place,  there   is  a  personality  behind   it.     The  views  are 
those  of  an  individual  making  up  his  mind  for  himself.     Per- 
haps very  few  persons  will  perfectly  agree  with  all  of  Professor 
Boyesen's  conclusions.     But  they  are  evidently  the  conclusions 
of  a  sane  mind,  which  preserves  its  balance;  and   the  mind 
which  can  do  that  in  treating  of  the  aesthetic  and  romantic 
literature  of  Germany  is  not  common.     It  is  an  assistance  to 
intellectual  soundness  to  read  a  book  written  by  a  man  in  per- 
fect literary  health  whose  sanity  is  unquestioned,  even  though 
his  views  may  sometimes  perplex  the  timid.     In  the  second 
place,  there  is  never  any  doubt  about  the  views.     The  book  is 
as  direct,  definite,  and  honest  as  if  it  had  been  a  text-book. 
The  haze  which  gathers  as  most  works  on  German  literature 
progress,  and  which  thickens  into  an  impenetrable  fog  before 
the  sunset  of  the  book  is  reached,  is  never  noted  here.     The 
style  is  clear,  the  conclusions  are  definite,  and  the  author  knows 
his  subjects.     In  the  third  place,  the  essays  traverse  useful  sub- 
jects.    The  little  treatise  of  twenty  pages  on  "some  English 
translations  of   Goethe"  is  really  an  illustrated    discourse   on 
poetry  as  well  as  a  critical  review  of  the  extant  translations  of 
Goethe  ;  and  the  sober  treatment  of  the  Romantic  School,  of  the 
novel,  and  of  Goethe's  life  and  works  is  good  work.     I  am  sorry 
that  Mr.  Boyesen  did  not  add  an  index,  for  the  essays  are  full 
of  information  to  which  handy  reference  would  be  convenient. 
Finally,  it  is  worth  while,  for  teachers  especially,  sometimes 
to  read  a  book  on  literature,  which,  like  this,  is  itself  literature. 
It   is  the  defect  of  modern  methods  of  literature  study  that 
artistic  perfection  of  expression  has  but  secondary  considera- 
tion with  academic  critics.     To  read  of  German  literature  in 
the  clumsy  constructions  of  Scherer — either  in  the  original  or 
the  translation — or  to  read  of  English  literature  in  the  pages 
of  Ten  Brink,  or  Morley,  is  to  raise  a  query  if  the  absolute 
absence  of  literary  ability  be  not  a  prerequisite  for  a  student 
of  literature.     And  one  has  a  real  feeling  of  obligation  to  Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury  when  he  puts  his  Studies  in  Chaucer  into 
graceful  and  lucid  language.     For  the  same  literary  merit  these 
essays  arc  commended.     The  style  crackles  a  little  under  the 
critical   touch,  but    it    is    firm    and    lustrous.      It  is   worth  a 
teacher's  while  to  read  the  book. 

Francis  H.  Stoddard 

University  of  the  City  of  New  York 
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A  Syllabus  on  the  History  of  Classical  Philology— By  Alfred  Gudeman, 
Ph.D.     Boston:   Ginn  &  Co.,  1892.     50  PP-     Price  50  cents. 

This  outline  of  the  history  of  classical   philology  was  orig- 
inally prepared   by   Professor  Gudeman   in  connection  with  a 
course   of  lectures  delivered   by  him   last  year  at   the   Johns 
Hopkins  University,  and  also  under  the  University  Faculty  of 
Philosophy  at  Columbia  College.     The  Syllabus  is  arranged  in 
two  parts.     The  first  (pp.  1-4)  is  devoted  to  a  general  intro- 
duction in  which  is  traced  in  outline  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  terras  philologus,  gramjnaticiis,  2ind  criticus,  wnXh. 
an  indication  of  the  three  methods  (synchronistic,  eidographic, 
and  ethnographic)  of  treating  the  author's  subject.      A  con- 
densed bibliography,  with  quotations  and   references,  is  also 
included   for  the  benefit   of  the   student.      The   second   part 
(pp.  5-50)  takes  up  the  history  of  classical  philology  by  periods 
and  countries,  the  general  heads  being  {a)  the  Greek  period ; 
((^)  the   Graeco-Roman   period;  {c)  the    Middle   Ages;  (^)  the 
Italian   Renaissance;  {e)   France;    (/)  the   Netherlands;    {g) 
England;  {h)  Germany.     These  heads  are  in  turn  divided  and 
subdivided  in  the  approved  German   way,  so  that  Dr.  Gude- 
man illustrates  in  his  analysis  the  three  methods  of  treatment 
indicated   in    his  introduction,  since  the  history  of  classical 
philology  in  each  period  or  country  is  treated  in  the  persons 
of  its  great  scholars,  whose  names  are  arranged  in  chronological 
order  with  their  works,  some  of  which  are  analyzed,  with  a 
mention  of  the  chief  editions.     Bibliographical  references  are 
numerous  both  to  works  of  biography  and  to  the  history  of 
periods  and  departments  of  literature,  such  as  those  of  Suse- 
mihl  on  the  Alexandrian  literature,  Symonds  on  the  Renais- 
sance,   Muller  on   the    history    of   classical    philology    in   the 
Netherlands,  etc.     Occasionally  notes  and  references  are  intro- 
duced  to    collateral    topics,  such   as   those   on    critical  signs 
(p.  21),  on    the  copying   of   manuscripts   in  the    monasteries 
(p.  30),  and  the  list  of  cditiones  principcs  (p.  35).    By  the  use 
of  different  kinds  of  type.  Dr.  Gudeman  has  attempted  roughly 
to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  different  names  that 
appear,  and  also   of  the  various  works  of   each    author   with 
regard  to  their  "epoch-making"  qualities. 

To  the  student  who  has  heretofore  been  obliged,  in  search- 
ing for  the  information  that  is  here  so  compactly  given,  to 
turn  over  a  dozen  bulky  volumes,  from  Lersch,  Grafenhan,  and 
Steinthal  down  to  Bursian  rid  Teuffel,  the  Syllabus  will  come 
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as  a  most  welcome  relief.  Dr.  Gudeman  has  performed  his 
work  with  excellent  judgment,  ripe  scholarship,  and  a  nice 
appreciation  of  the  needs  of  classical  students,  and  has  done 
not  a  little  to  lighten  the  labors  of  lecturers  and  other  university- 
teachers  in  giving  them  so  complete  and  well-digested  a  synopsis 
to  put  into  the  hands  of  their  students.  The  bibliographical 
references,  including  as  they  do  the  very  latest  and  best  works 
of  recent  scholarship,  would  alone  make  it  worthy  of  the  high 
place  it  has  already  won  in  the  favor  of  classical  instructors. 

In  classifying  and  assigning  relative  rank  to  so  many  scholars 
in  so  many  ages,  it  is  impossible  that  Dr.  Gudeman  should  not 
occasionally  run  counter  to  the  opinion  of  others,  both  in  what 
he  has  inserted  and  in  what  he  has  omitted ;  though  criticism 
on  this  head  should  be  made  with  great  reserve.  It  is  natural, 
however,  to  feel  that  more  should  have  been  made  of  Dio- 
nysius  Thrax,  since  the  whole  terminology  and  treatment  of  the 
science  of  grammar  find  their  immediate  origin  in  the  hand- 
book Avhich  he  prepared  at  Rome,  and  which,  in  the  original  or 
in  translations,  remained  a  text-book  for  so  many  centuries. 
Some  notice  at  least  might  also  have  been  taken  of  the  source 
of  the  technical  terms  of  grammar:  "case,"  "mood,"  "number," 
"person,"  "declension,"  "genitive,"  "ablative,"  etc.  The  omis- 
sion of  any  mention  at  all  of  Nigidius  Figulus  among  the 
Roman  writers  on  grammar  is  open  to  remark  when  one  remem- 
bers that  Nigidius  was  ranked  by  his  own  countrymen  next  to 
Varro.  In  like  manner,  one  may  question  the  propriety  of 
giving  to  Muretus,  however  brilliant  as  a  stylist  he  may  have 
been,  and  however  great  the  merit  of  his  lections,  an  equal 
place  with  a  scholar  like  Casaubon.  In  this  case,  Professor 
Gudeman  may  possibly  have  been  influenced  by  a  desire  to 
eke  out  the  somewhat  scanty  list  of  French  scholars,  who  make 
rather  a  poor  figure  in  this  paper;  but  if  so,  that  desire  was 
apparently  only  a  passing  mood,  for  he  has  taken  from  them 
altogether  the  names  of  Claude  de  Saumaise  (Salmasius)  and 
of  J.  J.  Scaliger  to  set  them  down  among  the  Dutchmen,  while 
so  remarkable  a  text-critic  as  Cujacius  (Jacques  de  Cujas)  is 
not  mentioned  at  all. 

That  the  list  of  French  philologists  is  one  of  comparative 
brevity  is,  however,  a  fact  that  even  a  disciple  of  Chauvin 
could  not  attribute  to  prejudice;  for  the  book  is  simply  an 
illustration  of  the  simple  fact  that,  for  a  century  or  more,  the 
records  of  French  classical  scholarship  have  yielded  no  names- 
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that  could  by  any  exercise  of  the  imagination  be  ranked,  one 
need  not  say  with  those  of  Mommsen  and  Ritschl,  but  with 
those  of  Heyne  and  Lobeck.  In  fact,  the  remarkable  list  of 
Germans,  as  set  forth  in  the  last  four  pages  of  the  Syllabus,  forms 
a  galaxy  so  splendid  as  to  compel  the  hopeless  admiration  of 
French,  English,  and  Americans  alike.  The  plan  of  the  outline 
excludes  the  names  of  Hving  men,  but  Professor  Gudeman  has 
departed  from  his  rule  by  inserting  the  name  of  Mommsen  with 
which  the  last  page  ends;  and  the  unique  position  of  this  re- 
markable scholar  fully  explains  and  justifies  the  exception. 

Some  inaccuracies,  typographical  and  otherwise,  arc  occa- 
sionally discernible.  The  discoverer  of  the  papyri  of  Tel- 
Gurob  is  styled  Flinders  Petrie  (p.  30) ;  and  Ruhnkenius 
figures  as  Rhunkenius  (p.  41).  More  important  are  some  errors 
of  date,  as  when  Cobet  is  said  to  have  died  in  1888  instead  of 
1889  (P-  41)5  ^'"^d  Karl  Wilhelm  Dindorf  in  1871,  instead  of  in 
1883  (p.  47) — an  error  evidently  due  to  the  confusion  of  K.  W. 
Dindorf  with  his  brother  Ludwig,  but  one  that  is  a  little 
curious  because  of  Dr.  Gudeman's  reference  to  the  Biograph- 
ischcs  Jahrbicch  for  1883.  Scholars  will  also  learn  with  a 
pleased  surprise  that  Elmsley  lived  to  the  remarkably  ripe  old 
age  of  112  years,  if  the  dates  given  in  the  Syllabus  are  correct 
(p.  43).  The  prominence  of  Germany  in  the  domain  of  clas- 
sical philology  has  perhaps  inspired  the  German  forms  of  some 
of  the  proper  names,  as  Leiden  for  Leyden,  and  Jacob  for 
Jacques  (in  the  case  of  De  Crusque).  This  is,  of  course,  a 
matter  of  no  particular  importance,  except  that  to  the  average 
student  such  a  form  as  "Odyssee"  will  seem  eccentric,  while 
the  identity  of  Lowcn  would  probably  be  more  readily  recog- 
nized by  him  if  Dr.  Gudeman  had  written  it  Louvain.  An 
index  to  the  proper  names  would  greatly  facilitate  the  use  of 
the  book;  and  as  it  would  probably  not  require  more  than  a 
single  page  of  space,  it  should  be  added  in  the  second  edition 
of  the  Syllabus  that  is  understood  to  be  already  in  preparation. 

The  favorable  reception  given  to  this  synopsis  will  insure  a 
still  more  cordial  welcome  for  the  larger  manual  upon  which 
the  author  is  engaged.  That  no  such  work  has  yet  been  writ- 
ten in  our  own  language  is  a  standing  reproach  to  English  and 
American  scholarship,  and  therefore  Professor  Gudeman  has 
an  exceptional  opportunity  of  which  he  may  be  trusted  to 
make  the  most. 

Harry  Thurston  Peck 

Columbia  College 
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Latin  Lessons,  designed  to  prepare  for  tlie  intelligent  reading  of  Classical  Latin 
Prose — By  Henry  Preble,  formerly  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in 
Harvard  University,  and  Lawrence  C.  Hull,  Latin  Master  in  the  Lawrence- 
ville  School,  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1893,  pp.  x,  417.     Price  $1.12. 

In  this  latest  addition  to  the  mass  of  Latin  lessons  the 
authors  have  produced  a  book  with  a  real  reason  for  being. 
While,  for  reasons  stated  in  the  preface,  the  earlier  lessons  are 
not  based  upon  the  study  of  a  connected  text,  the  traditional 
method  is  so  modified  that  the  student  is  constantly  forced  to 
a  minute  observation  and  comparison  of  the  facts  of  the 
language  and  to  form  general  laws  from  instances  sufficiently 
numerous  to  assure  sound  induction.  The  objection  may  be 
made  that  the  earlier  lessons  contain  too  full  a  presentation  of 
the  paradigms,  with  too  little  material  for  practice ;  but  the 
defect  is  fully  atoned  for  by  the  life  and  interest  with  which 
the  form  study  is  invested.  A  positive  virtue  is  the  early 
escape  from  disjointed  sentences  for  translation  so  common  to 
the  traditional  method. 

With  proper  appreciation  of  its  value,  the  authors  have 
introduced  early  a  very  suggestive  treatment  of  order,  which 
is  kept  in  plain  view  in  the  succeeding  lessons.  With  the 
hundredth  page  begins  the  reading  of  connected  prose,  with 
notes  on  the  subject-matter,  continuing  in  constantly  increas- 
ing amount  to  the  end.  The  selection  of  reading  material  is 
well  made,  and  is  better  adapted  to  the  great  end  of  rousing 
interest  in  the  literature  and  life  of  Rome  than  that  con- 
tained in  the  great  majority  of  books  of  this  class.  Part  II, 
consisting  of  extracts  from  Caesar,  Cicero,  Livy,  Pliny,  and 
Aulus  Gellius,  with  material  for  retranslation,  combined  with 
the  material  incorporated  in  Part  I,  would  furnish  an  excellent 
reader  and  prose  manual. 

Much  care  has  been  expended  on  the  Vocabulary.  The 
derivation  and  formation  of  each  word,  as  far  as  known,  are 
given,  followed  by  an  English  equivalent  based  on  its  deriva- 
tion, and  by  typical  meanings  acquired  through  its  use  by 
various  authors.  The  book  is  attractive  and  clear  in  typo- 
graphy, and  contains  good  maps  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Rome  in 
the  time  of  the  Republic.  It  is  a  distinct  addition  to  school 
aids  in  teaching  exact  study  of  form  and  structure,  and  in 
rousing  the  literary  spirit. 

Robert  Arrowsmith 

Teachers'  College,  New  York 


XI 
EDITORIAL 

There  have  been  many  speculations  and  not  a  few  expres- 
sions of  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  existing  business 
depression  on  college  attendance  this  autumn.  It  has  been 
thought  that  the  result  of  the  recent  financial  crisis  might  be 
that  many  young  men  and  women  would  have  to  give  up  their 
college  careers  when  begun  or  in  contemplation.  In  order  to 
substitute  fact  for  fancy  the  editor  of  the  Educational 
Review  has  secured  some  statements  that  are  printed  below, 
from  officers  of  leading  universities  and  colleges.  Professor 
James  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  advances  the  theory 
that  college  attendance  is  increased  by  depressions  in  the 
financial  and  commercial  world,  for  reasons  that  he  gives. 
This  theory  is  also  supported  by  Professor  Van  Amringe  of 
Columbia,  whose  careful  observations  extend  over  a  period  of 
more  than  thirty  years.  The  official  opinions,  as  received, 
are  given  below.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  chief  effect  of  the 
hard  times  has  been  to  check  an  increase  of  attendance,  but 
not  to  prevent  it  entirely. 

University  of  Pennsylvania—"  Without  wishing  to  speak  too  confi- 
dently as  to  the  facts,  it  is  a  favorite  idea  of  mine  that  financial  depression, 
where  it  has  not  continued  for  too  long  a  time,  is  rather  favorable  than 
otherwise  to  an  increase  of  attendance  at  higher  institutions  of  learning.  I 
remember  Professor  Conrad  of  Halle,  who  is  perhaps  the  best  living  autliority 
on  university  statistics  in  Europe,  telling  me  some  years  ago  that  periods  of 
financial  depression  had  been  regularly  marked  in  Germany  by  an  increased 
attendance  at  the  universities.  I  think  that  the  year  1873  marked,  generally 
speaking,  an  area  of  expansion  in  attendance  at  our  higher  schools,  if  we 
use  that  term  in  a  liberal  sense.  And  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  long 
period  of  depression  which  followed  it,  though  it  was  long  enough  con- 
tinued to  seriously  affect  the  resources  of  many  families  which  were  in  the 
habit  of  sending  their  boys  to  college,  did  not  prevent  but  rather  assisted  in 
the  more  than  normal  growth  of  attendance  at  the  higher  institutions. 

"  I  should  say  that  the  effect  of  such  financial  depression  as  we  have  had 
this  last  summer,  might  be  different  on  account  of  the  different  regions 
from  which  the  various  institutions  draw  their  students.  Financial  depres- 
sion in  cities  means  an  increasing  difficulty  for  young  fellows  seventeen, 
eighteen,  and  nineteen  years  of  age  to  find  opportunities  to  enter  business 
houses.     Each  year  a  large  number  of  young  men  who  are  quite  prepared, 
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or  very  nearly  prepared,  for  college  drift  off  into  business  occupations,  and 
when  they  tind  these  avenues  closed,  they  are  very  likely  to  go  to  college 
rather  than  to  remain  idly  at  home. 

"  In  the  country,  of  course,  the  case  is  slightly  different,  as  young  men 
can  nearly  always  find  something  to  do  on  the  farm  to  enable  them  to  earn 
their  board  and  clothes,  even  though  the  general  business  conditions  of  the 
country  are  very  bad  ;  while  the  young  fellows  in  the  villages  and  cities  are 
absolutely  without  opportunity  of  employment  in  the  presence  of  closing 
mills,  factories,  and  breaking  banks  and  business  firms. 

"  On  the  whole,  I  should  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  attendance  at  the 
colleges  is  smaller  this  autumn  than  last,  and  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised 
to  find  that  in  many  instances  it  is  not  only  larger,  as  one  might  perhaps  ex- 
pect owing  to  the  growing  population  of  the  country,  but  that  it  is  larger  m 
proportion  to  the  population. 

"  Professor  Conrad  accounted  for  the  increase  of  attendance  at  the  univer- 
.sities  in  Germany,  during  periods  of  business  depression,  partly  on  the 
ground  of  increasing  difficulty  in  the  way  of  finding  employment  in  business 
careers  ;  partly  on  account  of  the  increasing  attractiveness  of  the  permanent 
and  salaried  positions  to  which  the  university  career  leads  as  compared  with 
the  uncertainty  characteristic  of  business  in  times  of  depression.  Of  course, 
this  latter  consideration  would  not  have  so  much  force  with  our  young 
men  as  with  the  Germans,  owing  to  the  fact  that  our  university  training 
-does  not  stand  in  any  immediate  relation  to  the  public  service  of  the  country  ; 
but  I  do  not  doubt  it  has  its  effect  here  also.— EDMUND  J.  James,  Professor." 

Harvard  University—"  Although  full  registration  figures  have  not 
been  prepared  yet  for  the  University,  it  is  evident  that  good  gains  will  be 
made  in  spite  of  the  hard  times. 

"  The  Law  School  and  Medical  School  will  show  losses,  but  the  explana- 
tion need  not  be  looked  for  in  financial  conditions.  Both  schools  have 
adopted  new  requirements  for  their  degrees  which  were  expected  to  cause 
falling  off  in  numbers. 

"  The  Graduate  School,  College,  and  Scientific  School  all  show  large 
gains,  and  the  number  of  new  graduate  students  from  other  colleges  is 
especially  conspicuous.  The  actual  registration  on  October  19th,  is  as 
follows  : 


Department. 


No.  Gain.  Loss. 


Graduate  School 238  32 

College 1651  53 

Scientific  School 271  90 

Divinity       " 5°               9 

Law              " 345  ••             49 

Medical        " 404  ••             47 

Veterinary   "       .         .         .         .         •         •         •  49  ^^ 

Dental         " 59              8 

Bussey  Institution, 8              2 

204  96 

96  ^ 

Net  gain — 108 
— Frank  Bolles,  Secretary  of  Harvard  University." 
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Johns  Hopkins  University—"  At  present  there  are  a  few  signs  that 
young  men  are  deterred,  especially  in  the  Southern  States,  from  coming  here 
this  year  by  reason  of  the  financial  stringency,  but,  as  a  whole,  our  numbers 
are  almost  exactly  what  they  were  last  year.— D.  C.  GiLMAN,  President." 

University  of  Michigan — "  In  respect  to  your  inquiry,  I  shall  have 
to  say  that  it  is  too  early  for  us  to  give  an  answer  of  any  consequence,  be- 
cause the  students  in  the  West  always  have  an  unhappy  way  of  straggling 
in  for  a  month  or  two.  I  had  supposed  that  the  financial  stringency  would 
seriously  interfere  with  our  attendance.  At  present  it  appears  as  though  it 
would  affect  us  less  than  I  had  feared,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  consider- 
able number  of  students  who  would  have  come  in  prosperous  times  are 
kept  at  home.  Later  in  the  year  I  may  be  able  to  make  some  more  definite 
statement  to  you.— J  AMES  B.  Angell,  President." 

Princeton  College—"  Our  entering  class  will  fall  about  forty  short 
of  last  year's.  This,  we  think,  is  mainly  due  to  financial  troubles,  though  we 
are  not  sure  there  were  not  other  reasons.  Of  those  who  were  here  last 
•year,  and  of  those  admitted  in  June,  there  have  been  full  twenty  who  stated 
in  correspondence  that  financial  difficulty  prevented  them  from  coming  this 
year.  Others  who  fail  to  appear  have  not  given  their  reasons.— H.  N.  Van 
Dyke,  Registrar." 

University  of  Virginia — "  The  effect  of  the  financial  depression  has 
been  to  suspend  the  normal  growth  in  our  attendance,  which  is  about  ten 
per  cent,  annually.  Our  numbers  are  only  a  little  less  than  last  year  and 
may  yet  equal  last  year's  registration  (547)  ;  but  under  usual  conditions  we 
should  have  risen  to  600.— Wm.  M.  Thornton,  Chairman  of  the  Faculty." 

University  of  Nebraska — "  The  attendance  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska  is  greater  than  at  this  time  last  year,  and  we  have  no  reason  for 
supposing,  from  the  attendance,  that  the  financial  depression  has  had  any 
effect  on  our  registration. — Mabel  Tuttle,  Executive  Clerk." 

VaSSAR  College — "  Although  I  cannot  give  accurate  statistics  in  reply 
to  your  question,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  make  the  following  general  state- 
ments in  regard  to  the  facts  as  they  have  been  shown  by  the  corre- 
spondence. 

"  Of  the  new  students  definitely  registered  July  i,  about  seventy-five  with- 
drew. Of  these,  the  majority  gave  financial  difficulty  as  the  reason,  many 
asking  to  have  their  names  transferred  to  the  list  of  applicants  for  entrance 
in  1894,  hoping  to  be  able  to  come  a  year  later.  Only  ten  or  twelve  of  the 
former  students  who  did  not  return  this  fall  gave  as  their  reason  money 
stringency. 

"  Perhaps  I  ought  to  add  that,  notwithstanding  the  large  number  of  with- 
drawals, Vassar  College  is  full  to  overflowing,  some  of  the  students  being 
obliged  to  live  in  cottages  in  the  neighborhood. — Ella  McCaleb,  Secre- 
tary to  the  President." 

Cornell  University — "I  should  say  that  in  general  the# financial 
depression  in  the  country  has  not  materially  affected  attendance  here.  Of 
course  we  do  not  know  how  far  intending  applicants  have  failed  to  appear 
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for  this  reason.  But  our  records  show  a  decided  increase  over  the  registra- 
tion of  last  year,  not  only  in  the  entering  class,  but  in  the  numbers  of  those 
admitted  to  advanced  standing  and  in  the  graduate  department.  So  far  as 
the  correspondence  of  the  Registrar's  office  and  my  own  office  is  concerned, 
we  recall  only  three  or  four  cases  of  actual  v^ithdrawals  for  financial 
reasons,  while  there  have  been  some  cases,  to  offset  these,  of  persons  arriving 
who  discovered  at  the  last  moment  that  they  could,  after  all,  make  arrange- 
ments to  come.  I  should  say  then  on  the  whole  that,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, we  should  not  infer  from  any  indications  at  this  time  that  there  had 
been  any  financial  depression  in  the  country  at  all.  But  I  hear  that  the 
students  are  not  spending  money  as  freely  as  in  the  past.  This  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  in  some  cases  parents  are  keeping  their  boys  at  college  at  a 
sacrifice,  in  spite  of  the  temporary  stringency. — H.  S.  White,  Dean." 

Yale  University — "The  President  desires  me  to  say  that  so  far  as  he 
is  informed  no  particular  result  is  apparent  here  from  the  state  of  things  in 
the  country. — F.  B.  Dexter,  Secretary." 

University  of  Wisconsin — "  It  is  not  easy  to  judge  as  to  how  far  the 
attendance  at  this  University  has  been  influenced  by  the  panic.  Our 
attendance  is  a  little  larger  than  that  of  last  year.  The  number  in  the 
entering  class  exceeds  that  of  last  year  by  about  thirty.  W^e  know,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  a  very  considerable  number  have  been  kept  from  the  Uni- 
versity by  the  financial  stringency.  I  have  no  doubt  our  attendance  would 
have  been  largely  in  excess  of  that  of  last  year  had  not  the  hard  times 
come  upon  us.  As  we  know  that  many  of  our  older  students  found  it 
impossible  to  return,  we  may  fairly  presume  that  a  still  larger  number  were 
prevented  from  beginning  their  course. — C.  K.  Adams,  President." 


By  the  death  of  Benjamin  Jowett  not  only  Balliol  College 
and  the  University  of  Oxford,  but  the  vi^orld's  higher  education, 
lose  one  of  their  most  inspiring  characters  and  most  potent 
forces.  As  theologian,  for  his  essay  "  On  the  Interpretation 
of  Scripture  "  was  forceful  and  independent  enough  to  lead  to 
his  trial  for  heresy  ;  as  Regius  Professor  of  Greek,  for  his  trans- 
lations of  Plato,  Aristotle  and  Thucydides  are  at  once  monu- 
ments of  classical  scholarship  and  evidences  of  rare  philosophical 
insight  and  literary  power;  and  as  Master  of  Balliol,  for  his  in- 
fluence in  the  University  of  Oxford  was  almost  unlimited  and  his 
educational  ideals  of  the  highest  and  truest — Dr.  Jowett  has 
left  his  mark  on  the  educated  minority  of  the  English-speaking 
race.  Two  generations  of  students  have  sat  at  his  feet,  and  he 
could  truly  say,  in  the  dedication  to  his  monumental  transla- 
tion of  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  that  for  fifty  years  his  pupils 
had  been  his  best  friends.  His  memory  will  long  be  revered 
by  those  who  have  been  inspired  by  his  personality  and  in- 
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structed  by  his  wisdom.     Mr.  George  W.  Smallcy  admirably 
outlines  Dr.  Jowett's  work  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

"  The  death  of  the  Master  of  Balliol  is  the  greatest  loss  which  the  higher 
education  in  this  kingdom  has  sustained  for  a  generation.  Professor  Jowett 
was  pre-eminently  a  great  teacher  and  a  great  college  and  university  admin- 
istrator. To  overrate  his  services  to  Balliol  and  to  Oxford  would  be  difficult. 
To  describe  them  in  detail  would  require  a  volume ;  but  he  was  the  imper- 
sonation of  that  modern  influence,  and  of  those  modern  tendencies,  the 
result  of  which  has  been  at  the  same  time  to  broaden  and  to  liberalize 
university  teaching.  The  growth  of  Balliol  as  a  college  is  his  work.  The 
movement,  or  the  working  out  of  the  movement,  for  the  extension  of  univer- 
sity facilities,  for  what  may  be  called  in  a  high  sense  the  popularization  of 
the  university,  is  largely  his  work.  He  had  broad  views  and  unwearied  en- 
ergy, devotion  and  generosity.  He  had  sagacity  also,  and  knew  how  to  deal 
with  men  and  with  the  world.  Never  a  great  scholar,  in  the  technical  sense, 
he  made  scholarship  and  true  learning  the  ideal  and  the  realized  ideal  of 
thousands  of  pupils.  He  was  liberal  in  everything,  in  religion,  in  politics,  in 
life.     It  was  a  genuine  liberalism  which  followed  principles,  not  men. 

"  He  was  a  Liberal  who  refused  to  surrender  his  convictions  at  the  bidding 
of  a  party  leader,  and  he  remained  a  Unionist,  but  he  never  sought  to  be 
conspicuous  in  politics.  The  Church,  the  college,  the  university — to  them 
he  gave  himself.  He  was  an  unique  figure  in  all  three,  and  he  will  long  sur- 
vive in  the  affection  of  those  whom  he  trained,  and  through  them — for  they 
comprise  many  of  the  ablest  and  best  of  a  younger  generation — he  will  con- 
tinue to  mold  English  thought  and  action." 


As  this  issue  of  the  EDUCATIONAL  Review  reaches  its  readers 
the  Committee  of  Ten,  appointed  by  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  to  study  the  subject  of  a  curriculum  for 
secondary  schools  and  to  report  upon  it,  are  about  to  assem- 
ble at  Columbia  College  to  prepare  their  report.  No  com- 
mittee appointed  in  this  country  to  deal  with  an  educational 
subject  has  ever  attracted  so  much  attention  as  this  one,  and 
everywhere  confidence  is  felt  that  the  result  of  its  deliberations 
will  be  wise  and  practical.  It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that 
the  leading  colleges  and  the  best  secondary  schools  will  be 
guided  by  its  recommendations  ;  that  in  consequence  a  long 
step  will  have  been  taken  toward  providing  this  country  with 
something  like  a  systematic  organization  of  secondary  edu- 
cation. Every  branch  of  the  educational  system,  higher  and 
lower,  will  feel  the  good  effects  of  this  long  desired  reform. 


While  there  is  a  good  deal  of  theoretical  discussion  going  on 
as  to  raising  the  standard  for  academic  degrees,  not  much  that 


! 
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is  practical  has  been  accomplished.  It  is  therefore  interesting 
to  learn  that  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Inter-Collegiate 
Association,  at  its  recent  meeting  at  Lincoln,  111.,  appointed  a 
committee  to  recommend  action  concerning  the  conditions  upon 
which  any  degree  may  be  conferred  by  the  institutions  com- 
posing the  Association.  The  Committee  consists  of  (^hancellor 
Nathan  Green  of  Cumberland  University,  President  Alfred  B. 
Miller  of  Waynesburg  College,  and  President  William  H. 
Black  of  Missouri  Valley  College.  The  Association  was 
formed  with  a  view  to  mutual  helpfulness  and  co-operation, 
and  its  organization  has  been  approved  by  the  General 
Assembly.  It  is  expected  that  it  will  become  so  efficient  as  to 
determine  the  conditions  and  control  the  issuance  of  all  de- 
grees by  the  colleges  under  the  supervision  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  its  primary  aim 
is  to  raise  the  standard  and  to  prevent  the  continued  prostitu- 
tion of  masters'  and  doctors'  degrees. 


Colonel  Parker's  vigorous  onslaught,  in  this  issue,  on  the  sys- 
tem of  departmental  teaching  in  grammar  schools  seems  to  pro- 
ceed upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  teacher  of  each  subject  will 
be  permitted  to  develop  his  methods  and  material  as  he  alone 
chooses,  and  with  no  reference  to  the  rest  of  the  curriculum. 
But  this  is  simply  setting  up  a  man  of  straw  in  order  to 
knock  it  down.  No  superintendent  or  principal  worthy  of  the 
name  would  introduce  the  departmental  system  without  mini- 
mizing its  possible  disadvantages  by  careful  organization.  There 
is  no  good  reason  why  all  of  the  teachers  of  a  school  cannot  and 
should  not  act  as  a  unit,  studying  every  pupil's  individuality 
and  correcting  each  other's  idiosyncrasies  and  excesses  of  zeal. 
The  mere  recital  by  Colonel  Parker  of  the  subjects  that  must  be 
taught  in  the  elementary  school  curriculum  ought  to  make  it 
perfectly  plain  that  they  must  be  distributed  among  several 
teachers.  No  one  person  can  possibly  have  more  than  a  mere 
smattering  of  all  these  subjects.  It  too  often  happens,  as  a 
result,  that  the  poor  children  are  treated  to  a  formal  process 
of  discipline  that  is  theoretically  correct,  but  given  a  material 
content  that  is  not  only  thin  but  false.  For  this  very  reason 
the  complaint  is  made,  and  justly,  that  school  children  often 
"  know  a  great  many  things  that  are  not  so."  Colonel  Parker 
is  himself  too  accurate  an  educational  observer  to  deny  this. 
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Another  amusing,  but  at  the  same  time  serious,  effect  of  the 
neglect  of  subject-matter  consequent  upon  the  recent  re- 
vival of  interest  in  formal  educational  procedure,  is  the  rise  of 
educational  prophets  and  seers  all  over  the  country',  who 
are  themselves  wholly  without  anything  that  can  be  called  a 
liberal  education,  or  indeed  without  scientific  knowledge  of  any 
kind.  Some  of  these  persons  are  not  wholly  unconnected  with 
institutions  for  the  education  {sic)  of  teachers.  Colonel  Parker 
knows  some  of  them  quite  as  well  as  the  EDUCATIONAL  RE- 
VIEW does. 

It  is  strange,  too,  that  Colonel  Parker  does  not  see  that  the 
superintendents  who  told  him  at  Boston  that  drawing,  as  taught, 
is  not  educative,  were  bringing  a  severe  indictment  against 
themselves.  It  is  their  business  to  see  that  it  is  made  educa- 
tive ;  and  if  this  cannot  be  done  while  special  teachers  of  draw- 
ing are  employed,  the  first  place  to  look  for  the  seat  of  the  diffi- 
culty is  the  superintendent's  office. 


The  visit  to  this  country  during  the  past  few  months  of  so 
many  distinguished  foreign  scholars  has  been  of  great  value 
both  to  us  and  to  them.  We  have  had  the  benefit  of  their 
criticisms  and  suggestions  as  to  our  educational  system  and 
institutions,  and  they  in  turn  have  returned  with  a  largely 
increased  knowledge  of  America  and  its  civilization.  Many 
things  familiar  to  them  at  home  have  been  missed  here ;  some 
other  things,  not  so  well  known  in  Europe,  have  been  found 
here  in  great  abundance.  Almost  without  exception,  however, 
these  gentlemen  have  been  amazed  that  our  strongest  and  most 
cultivated  men  are  not  the  most  potent  leaders  of  public  opin- 
ion. We  exalt  rather  mediocrity  and  the  commonplace,  and  give 
comparatively  little  heed  to  trained  intelligence  in  all  matters 
of  public  concern.  Perhaps  our  distinguished  visitors  would 
indorse  the  opinion  of  the  late  Lord  Sherbrooke  that  "  no  one 
doubts  democracy  has  the  will  and  power  to  seek  its  true  inter- 
ests ;  the  misfortune  is  that,  when  those  interests  turn  on  con- 
siderations in  the  least  abstract  or  refined,  democracy  does  not 
know  what  its  interest  is." 


During  the  month  of  October  Williams  College  and  Cornell 
University  have  celebrated  important  anniversaries ;    for  the 
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old  Berkshire  College  now  numbers  a  century  of  years  of  life, 
and  the  young  New  York  university  glories  in  the  strength 
and  promise  of  its  five-and-twenty  years.  The  service  of 
Williams  College  to  the  country  has  been  long  and  honorable. 
Its  roll  of  alumni  is  a  roll  of  distinction  and  of  honor.  It  has 
never  wavered  in  its  educational  ideals,  though  its  methods 
and  instruments  for  their  attainment  have  grown  to  meet  new 
needs  and  new  demands.  It  has  never  yielded  one  iota  to  the 
false  and  delusive  notion  that  every  college  should  aim  to  be 
a  university.  Wisely  and  well  it  has  used  its  endowment  for 
the  liberal  education  of  its  students.  It  has  trained  hundreds 
of  high-minded  gentlemen  for  the  world's  work,  and  higher 
praise  than  that  cannot  be  given.  Every  teacher  and  every 
good  citizen  wish  Williams  Godspeed  for  the  future,  for 
the  college  of  Grififin  and  of  Mark  Hopkins  is  one  of  the  most 
precious  possessions  of  the  American  people. 

Cornell  was  called  by  its  plan  and  scope  to  a  totally  different 
field  of  labor.  Not  that  to  give  the  liberal  education  of  a 
gentleman  is  not  an  important  part  of  its  activity,  for  it  is ; 
but  because  it  was  founded  in  the  deliberate  attempt  to  pro- 
vide a  training  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  technical  as  well  as 
others.  Cornell  has  rapidly  developed  a  strong  group  of 
technical  schools  and  a  vigorous  university  life,  as  well  as  a 
college.  It  has  been  fortunate  in  its  young  men.  Wheeler, 
Hale,  Hart,  H.  S.  White,  Crane,  Tuttle,  and  their  associates 
would  constitute  a  university  if  left  alone  on  a  desert  island. 
Scholarship,  enthusiasm,  and  singleness  of  purpose  such  as 
theirs  have  made  Cornell  an  enviable  reputation  on  two  con- 
tinents. Cornell's  danger,  hke  that  of  alftiost  every  other 
American  university  except  Harvard  and  Johns  Hopkins,  is 
that  the  strong  and  growing  technical  schools  may  so  far  over- 
shadow the  PJiilosophische  Facultdt  that  true  university  develop- 
ment will  be  checked  or  stopped  entirely.  Most  American 
university  presidents  and  trustees,  who  are  coming  to  be 
recruited  more  and  more  from  the  ranks  of  men  of  affairs, 
seem  blind  to  this  danger.  No  group  of  technical  schools, 
however  reputable  and  numerous,  and  no  college,  even 
though  it  have  elective  or  otherwise  differentiated  courses 
of  study,  can  ever  constitute  a  university.  The  history  of 
education,  like  the  history  of  natural  science,  has  settled  some 
thinfis. 
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Thomas  F.  Donnelly,  the  news  of  whose  death  has  been 
received  with  unfeigned  sorrow  by  thousands  of  teachers 
throughout  the  country,  was  a  character  quite  unique  in  the 
educational  world.  On  one  side  he  was  in  touch  with  the 
great  schoolbook  publishing  interests  of  this  country ;  on 
another  side  he  stood  for  what  is  best  in  schoolbook  author- 
ship; and  on  still  another,  he  was  in  the  closest  sympathy  with 
•every  effort  to  improve  the  schools  and  to  elevate  the  teacher's 
profession.  That  he  succeeded  in  commanding  the  complete 
confidence  of  the  publishers  with  whom  he  was  connected,  in 
winning  the  respect  of  authors,  and  in  drawing  to  himself  the 
undisguised  affection  of  many  teachers,  is  sufficient  evidence 
that  he  was  a  man  of  rare  gifts  of  mind  and  rare  traits  of 
character. 

When  Mr.  Donnelly  was  fifteen  years  of  age  the  Civil  War 
broke  out.  Fired  by  enthusiasm  to  fight  against  slavery  and 
for  the  Union,  he  ran  away  from  his  home  in  Ireland  to  enroll 
himself  in  the  Northern  army.  From  1862  to  the  close  of  the 
war  he  fought  on  the  side  of  freedom,  not  merely  with  the 
bravery  of  the  soldier  but  with  the  holy  zeal  of  the  crusader. 
When  in  after  years  he  connected  himself  with  a  struggling 
publishing  house,  whose  business  he  aided  so  powerfully  in 
raising  to  colossal  proportions,  his  life  was  actuated  by  the 
same  stern  sense  of  duty,  the  same  striving  for  what  is  right 
and  just  that  had  led  him,  when  but  a  child,  to  part  from  home 
and  friends  and  offer  his  sword  to  the  armies  of  the  republic. 

Had  ]Mr.  Donnelly  confined  himself  to  one  line  of  action  he 
would,  in  all  human  probability,  have  achieved  both  fame  and 
riches.  Had  he  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  amassing  of 
wealth,  his  great  talents  for  business  would  assuredly  have 
made  him  successful.  Had  he  given  his  life  to  authorship,  his 
refined  tastes,  his  keen  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  nature 
and  in  art,  his  intense  love  of  knowledge,  particularly  historical 
knowledge — and  all  these  traits  are  strongly  marked  in  the 
few  essays  he  made  in  literature — would  surely  have  raised 
him  to  a  high  rank  among  writers.  Had  he  pursued  the  work 
of  teaching,  his  "  intuitive  sense  of  consonance  and  propriety," 
his  keen  discernment  of  character,  his  faculty  of  luminous 
exposition,  his  wonderful  gift  for  loving  and  being  loved,  would 
as  certainly  have  placed  him  among  the  great  teachers.  Better 
for  himself,  perhaps,  had  he  narrowed  the  sphere  of  his  activ- 
ities.    But  as  it  was,  his  work   and   his  life  have  borne  fruits 
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that  will  never  perish.  From  him  have  radiated  influences 
that  make  for  righteousness.  The  world  at  large,  though  it  is 
a  better  world  because  he  lived,  will  soon  forget  his  name  ;  but 
no  associate,  no  teacher  who  ever  knew  him  or  came  under  his 
influence,  will  cease  to  revere  the  memory  of  Thomas  F. 
Donnelly. 

Professor  Sully,  the  eminent  psychologist,  has  requested 
teachers  and  parents  in  England  to  supply  him  with  the 
records  of  their  observations  of  the  child  mind.  The  records 
of  Preyer,  Perez,  and  others,  of  the  development  of  individual 
children,  are  invaluable,  but  a  consistent  psychology  of  the 
infant  mind  can  be  developed  only  from  the  accumulation  of 
vast  numbers  of  facts.  The  EDUCATIONAL  Review  takes 
pleasure  in  laying  before  American  teachers  and  parents  the 
classes  of  facts  Professor  Sully  desires,  and  will  be  glad  to  for- 
ward to  him  any  material  sent  for  the  purpose  : 

1.  Under  Attentwn  mid  Observatio7i.—\\\M%\.x2X\oxi?>  of  the  special  direc- 
tions of  early  Attention  and  Interest  (in  looking,  touching,  etc.),  and  of  the 
gradual  widening  of  the  field  of  observation.  Instances  of  specially  exact, 
as  well  as  of  hasty  and  inexact,  observation. 

2.  Under  Mefiiory. — Earliest  manifestations  of  memory  in  recognizing 
persons,  etc.  Facts  going  to  show  what  things  the  child  remembers  best. 
Memory  for  out-of-the-way  facts,  insignificant  details,  etc.  Examples  of 
strength  of  verbal  memory  in  the  child,  as  in  noting  the  introduction  of  new 
words  in  the  repetition  of  a  familiar  story  or  a  poem. 

3.  Under  Imagitiatioti  and  Fancy. — Instances  of  anthropomorphic  fancy, 
child-myth,  and  personification  of  nature.  How  the  child  spontaneously 
fills  up  the  unknown  in  space  and  time.  Instances  of  apparent  falsehood 
resulting  from  a  vivid  imagination,  Imagination"as  interfering  with  obser- 
vation and  producing  "  illusions  of  sense." 

4.  Under  Reasoning. — First  appearance  of  curiosity  about  the  origin  of 
things,  of  the  child  himself,  of  the  Deity,  etc.  Childish  puzzles  or  the 
things  which  appear  strange  and  set  him  thinking  {e.g.,  nature  of  dreams, 
the  fact  of  his  own  previous  non-existence,  birth,  etc.).  Characteristic 
modes  of  childish  explanation.  How  the  child  translates  our  explanation 
of  things,  and  generally  puts  his  own  childish  meaning  into  our  words 
(e.  g.,  in  misapprehension  of  descriptions,  in  misapplication  of  rules  of 
conduct). 

5.  Under  Language. — First  use  of  articulate  sounds,  characteristic 
omissions,  alterations,  and  transpositions  of  sounds  in  repeating  words 
{e.g.,  in  use  of  "  klam  "  for  perambulator).  Order  of  acquisition  of  different 
sounds.  Invention  of  new  word-sounds  {e.g.,  "  mum  "  for  eatable).  Origi- 
nal application  of  common  words  (if.  g.,  in  calling  the  panting  of  a  dog 
"  puff,  puff  "). 
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6.  Under  Pleasure  and  Pa/fi.— First  characteristic  manifestations  of 
pleasure  and  displeasure  (smiling,  frowning,  etc.).  Instinctive  and  acquired 
likes  and  dislikes  for  persons,  animals,  toys,  etc.  Favorite  modes  of 
amusement. 

7.  Under  Fear. — First  manifestations  of  fear,  more  especially  of  the 
dark,  of  animals,  of  big  moving  things,  as  the  sea,  etc.  Any  facts  bearing 
on  the  question  whether  such  fears  are  instinctive,  or  are  due  to  individual 
experience  and  to  the  suggestions  of  others. 

8.  Under  Self-feeling. — Illustrations  of  childish  feeling  for  self.  In- 
stances of  self-pity,  self-caressing,  etc.  Directions  of  childish  vanity  (dress, 
display  of  strength,  etc.).  Jealousy,  how  excited.  Manifestations  of  a  feel- 
ing of  property  in  toys,  etc. 

9.  Under  Syinpat/iy,  Affection. — Examples  of  early  feeling  toward 
animals  and  human  beings  as  bearing  on  question  of  innate  sympathy. 
Facts  illustrating  the  so-called  cruelty  of  children  (as  pulling  flies  to  pieces). 
Special  provocatives  of  pity  {e.g.,  sight  of  dead  animal), 

10.  Under  Artistic  Taste. — First  crude  manifestations  of  taste.  Special 
preferences  in  the  matter  of  colors,  forms,  rhythms  of  melody  and  verse,  etc. 
Facts  illustrating  children's  ideas  of  *' prettiness,"  "  grandeur,"  etc.  First 
manifestations  of  laughter,  how  provoked.  First  clear  indications  of  a  sense 
of  the  comical  or  ludicrous  in  children. 

11.  VnCitr  Moral  and  Religious  Feeling.— 'E^rWtsi  known  examples  of 
respect  for  authority  {e.g.,  ceasing  to  cry  when  spoken  to  in  firm,  authori- 
tative tone).  First  exercise  of  judicial  function  by  the  child  in  scolding  (or 
commending)  others  or  himself.  Facts  throwing  light  on  child's  first  con- 
ceptions of  right  and  wrong.  Illustrations  of  crude  feeling  of  justice  in 
little  children.  What  especially  excites  a  feeling  of  being  injured  or 
■wronged.     Illustrations  of  moral  sensibility  and  of  callousness. 

12.  Under  Volition. — Imitation  of  others  in  words,  gestures,  etc.  Illus- 
trations of  the  effect  of  others'  verbal  suggestions  on  childish  action. 
Examples  of  self-will,  of  defiance  of  commands.  First  manifestations  of 
hesitation  in  acting  and  self-restraint. 

13.  Under  Artistic  Productioft.  —  Spontaneous  dramatic  invention 
("make-believe")  in  play.  Original  manual  construction  (building  with 
bricks,  etc.).  Invention  of  stories.  First  drawings  of  animals,  men,  etc. 
(with  facsimiles  if  possible).  Noticeable  grades  of  progress  in  these  spon- 
taneous drawings. 


Educational  circles  in  England  have  been  considerably- 
agitated  by  the  statements  and  arguments  set  forth  by  Dr. 
Clement  Dukes,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Rugby  School,  in  a 
paper  entitled,  "Work  and  Overwork,"  read  at  the  recent 
Oxford  Conference  of  the  Teachers'  Guild.  He  argues  forci- 
bly against  excessively  long  hours  of  school  work  and  long 
recitation  periods,  particularly  for  young  children,  against  the 
over-pressure  entailed  by  preparation  for  examinations,  and 
against  home  lessons  and  holiday  tasks,  and  in  favor  of  fre- 
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8  ' 

'  10 

lO  ' 

'  12 

12  ' 

'  14 

14  ' 

'  15 

15  ' 

'  16 

16  ' 

'  17 

17  ' 

'  18 

18  ' 

'  19 

quent  breaks  for  relaxation  in  school  work  and  of  giving 
longer  time  to  meals  and  sleeping.  He  suggests  the  following 
normal  scale  of  work: 

From    5  to    8  years  of  age,  12  hours  of  work  per  week. 

18 
21 

25 
30 

35 
40 

45 
50 

After  the  age  of  14,  Dr.  Dukes's  estimate  of  time  for  work 
seems  quite  excessive.  Not  so,  however,  his  estimate  of  the 
time  to  be  devoted  to  sleep  : 

Under  10  years  of  age,  11     hours  per  day. 

13      "  "         10;^     " 

"        15      "  "         10        " 

"       17      "  "  9K     " 

19     "          "         9        "  " 

On  one  test  of  a  child's  physical  condition  Dr.  Dukes  lays 
particular  stress — his  continued  increase  in  weight.  The 
application  of  this  test  would,  as  the  \.ondion  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation points  out,  revolutionize  the  management  and  methods 
of  not  a  few  schools.  If  every  pupil  were  periodically 
weighed  and  a  record  kept  of  his  weight,  and  if  this  infor- 
mation were  conveyed  to  parents  together  with  other  records  of 
the  pupil's  progress  each  month,  a  standard  would  be  set  up 
by  which  to  estimate  whether  the  effect  of  school  work  on  the 
physical  condition  were  prejudicial  or  the  reverse. 
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'  GEOGRAPHY  IN  EUROPEAN  UNIVERSITIES 

In  most  of  the  universities  of  Europe  the  study  of  geog- 
raphy  is  recognized  as  of  high  educational  value.  Provision 
is  accordingly  made  for  courses  of  instruction  in  the  general 
principles  of  the  science  and  in  its  special  departments.  I  wish 
in  this  article  to  describe  briefly  the  nature  of  the  highest 
geographical  instruction  as  it  exists  in  the  various  countries 
of  Europe,  and  then  to  define  the  scope  and  explain  the  con- 
tent of  geography  viewed  as  a  university  subject.  All 
authorities  do  not  agree  on  the  latter  point,  and  it  must  be 
understood  that  my  elaboration  of  the  scheme  of  geography 
is  a  theoretical  one,  approached  from  different  sides  by  various 
teachers,  not  perhaps  treated  in  its  entirety  by  any. 

Most  of  the  facts  to  be  referred  to  are  taken  from  the  most 
recent  collected  statistics  with  regard  to  geographical  chairs, 
which  are  found  in  an  admirably  compact  article  in  Wagner's 
Geographisches  Jahrbuch'  Mr.  J.  Scott  Keltic's  comprehen- 
sive Report  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  on  Geographi- 
cal Education,  published  in  1886,  has  also  been  consulted.  It 
contains  a  full  statement  of  the  position  of  university  teaching 
in  Europe  up  to  1885,  with  critical  remarks  on  the  methods  of 
each  country;  and  is  the  best  discussion  of  the  subject  in 
English. 

Germany  unquestionably  holds  the  first  rank  in  the  higher 
teaching  of  geography.  Of  the  twenty-one  universities  of 
the  German  Empire  there  were  in  1891  only  two,  Heidelberg 
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and  Rostock,  in  which  geography  was  not  taught  to  some 
extent,  although  in  five — Eriangen,  Jena,  Munich,  Tubingen, 
and  WCirzburg — it  was  treated  only  by  Privat-docenten. 
There  were  in  1891  no  fewer  than  45  professors  and  Privat- 
docenten  engaged  in  lecturing  on  Geography  in  nineteen 
German  universities  and  in  several  of  the  higher  techni- 
cal schools.  In  1888  the  number  was  37,  and  in  1885  only  26. 
This  rapid  growth  was  accompanied  by  a  circumstance  of 
great  significance,  the  creation  of  extraordinary  professorships 
where  only  the  lectures  of  Privat-docenten  were  formerly 
given,  and  the  promotion  of  previously  existing  extraordinary 
professors  to  the  rank  of  ordinary  or  full  professors.  There 
are  also  numerous  lecturers,  not  included  in  the  above  figures, 
who  take  up  special  aspects  of  geography  in  connection  with 
other  chairs. 

Mr.  Keltic  shows  how  the  philosophic  scheme  of  geography 
enunciated  by  Kant,  theoretically  elaborated  by  Ritter,  and 
brought  into  practical  relation  with  geology  and  the  other 
physical  sciences  by  Peschel,  is  now  taught  in  Germany  by  an 
army  of  trained  geographers,  headed  by  such  masters  as 
Kiepert,  Wagner,  Richthofen,  Rein,  Kirchhoff,  and  Ratzel. 
The  twenty  chairs  or  lectureships  of  geography  in  Germany,  in 
the  universities  of  Berlin  (where  there  are  two  professors), 
Bonn,  Breslau,  Eriangen,  Freiburg,  Giessen,  Gottingen,  Greifs- 
wald,  Halle,  Jena,  Kiel,  Konigsberg,  Leipzig,  Marburg, 
Munich,  Miinster,  Strasburg,  Wiirzburg,  and  the  Polytechni- 
cum  of  Dresden,  are  conducted  according  to  somewhat 
different  methods.  Each  professor  naturally  gives  chief 
attention  to  the  department  he  has  studied  most  deeply. 
The  thoroughness  of  the  teaching  also  depends  on  the  more 
or  less  complete  collection  of  maps  and  appliances  at  his 
disposal.  All  are,  however,  at  one  in  treating  the  subject 
simultaneously  from  two  opposite  and  complementary  stand- 
points, the  general  and  the  particular.  The  professor  lectures,, 
usually  on  alternate  days,  on  the  general  principles  of  Geog- 
raphy, and  on  the  special  geographical  conditions  of  particular 
regions.     Besides  the  direct  professorial  work,  special  courses 
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are  given  in  most  of  the  universities  by  lecturers  who  are 
engaged  in  the  study  either  of  special  regions  or  of  particular 
branches  of  geography,  such  as  the  history  of  discovery, 
cartography,  climatology,  the  distribution  of  plants  and 
animals,  or  ethnography.  The  course  of  study  is  usually  so 
arranged  that  in  three  years,  or  six  semesters,  a  student  desir- 
ous of  graduating  in  geography  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  in  all  its  main 
aspects. 

Apart  from  lectures  illustrated  by  maps,  diagrams,  photo- 
graphs, specimens,  and  models,  the  German  universities  pro- 
vide in  their  Seminars  opportunity  for  the  students  to  resolve 
special  difficulties  by  discussion  among  themselves,  and  by 
informal  conversation  with  the  professor.  In  this  way  the 
student  is  brought  into  touch  with  the  living  problems  of 
geography,  he  is  encouraged  to  reason  on  new  data  as 
they  are  obtained,  and  trained  to  form  careful  opinions 
from  the  facts.  Cartography  is  practically  taught  in  many 
cases,  Professor  Wagner  in  Gottingen  giving  very  special 
attention  to  this  branch.  Geographical  excursions,  a  funda- 
mental element  in  German  school  teaching,  are  encouraged  at 
the  universities,  and  in  many  cases  the  professors  make  use  of 
such  outings  for  the  practical  training  of  future  explorers. 
The  splendid  monographs  on  local  German  geography  now 
appearing,  particularly  those  in  Kirchhoff's  series  of  Forsch- 
ungen  zur  deiitschcn  Landes-  uitd  Volkskmide  are  the  best  prac- 
tical tribute  to  the  success  and  utility  of  this  system.  The 
number  of  professional  explorers  and  potential  geographical 
professors  under  training  is  of  course  limited,  and  most  of  the 
students  in  the  classes,  which  sometimes  number  over  sixty, 
are  young  men  studying  for  the  certificate  of  qualification  to 
teach  geography  in  schools.  To  aid  such,  arrangements  are 
made  for  experimental  teaching  in  normal  schools  under  the 
supervision  of  the  professor. 

In  Germany  a  chair  of  geography  is  considered  essential  to 
the  equipment  of  a  fully  organized  university.  The  subject 
is  as  fully  recognized  in  degree  examinations  as  any  other 
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branch  of  knowledge.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  subsidiary  subject 
for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  in  some  department  of  history  or 
science,  and  in  such  cases  the  examination  is  designed  to  test 
general  proficiency  in  book  knowledge.  But  it  may  also  be 
taken  as  the  principal  subject  for  a  degree,  and  then  a  very 
high  standard  of  excellence  is  demanded.  Not  only  theoreti- 
cal but  practical  knowledge  must  be  shown,  a  vital  part  of  the 
examination  being  the  production  of  a  written  dissertation 
describing  some  original  geographical  research.  In  almost 
every  instance  geography  is  viewed,  according  to  the  method 
which  has  become  traditional  in  Germany,  as  a  summary  of 
the  relationships  subsisting  between  man  and  his  surround- 
ings upon  the  earth. 

The  other  nations  of  Continental  Europe  are,  perhaps, 
behind  Germany  with  regard  to  the  thoroughness  of  their 
national  system  of  education,  but  they  are  fully  alive  to  the 
living  importance  of  geography  as  a  university  subject. 

Interest  in  geography  has  been  steadily  growing  in  France 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  One  result  of  this  has  been  the 
foundation  of  many  geographical  societies,  another,  and  more 
important  one,  the  creation  of  many  chairs  of  geography  in 
the  various  faculties  controlled  by  the  University  of  France. 
History  and  geography  were   formerly  almost  always  united  \ 

under  one  professor,  with  the  result  that  geography  was  too 
often  ignored,  and  history  monopolized  attention.  This  state 
■of  matters  is  now  improving,  although  more  than  half  the 
professors  of  geography  in  France  are  still  mainly  teachers  of 
history.  At  Paris  there  are  four  chairs  of  geography  of  uni- 
versity rank,  and  seven  or  eight  of  only  slightly  less  impor- 
tance established  in  colleges  and  high  schools.  The  other 
towns  in  France  where  geography  is  taught  as  a  university 
subject,  are  Aix,  Bordeaux,  Caen,  Clermont,  Dijon,  Grenoble, 
Lille,  Lyons,  Montpellier,  Nancy,  Poitiers,  and  Toulouse. 

Although  the  French  system  of  instruction  is  admirably 
systematic  and  lucid,  the  symmetry  of  the  study  is  marred  too 
often  by  the  almost  exclusively  P'rench  standpoint  from  which 
it   is  treated.     French    interests  are  everywhere  kept   to  the 
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front;  and,  in  fact,  geography  is  taught  in  many  places,  not  so 
much  as  a  means  of  hberal  education,  as  a  part  of  technical 
political  training.  With  the  recent  revival  of  French  colonial 
policy,  and  of  territorial  acquisition  in  Africa,  there  has  come 
a  vehement  popular  demand  for  geography  in  every  form. 
The  recent  foundation  of  a  chair  of  colonial  geography  in 
Paris  is  an  indication  of  this  spirit.  A  few  monographs  on 
special  regions  in  France  which  have  lately  appeared,  on  the 
plan  of  Kirchoff's  series,  testify  to  the  thorough  grasp  which 
some  of  the  French  professors  have  of  the  ultimate  connection 
between  the  geographical  and  social  conditions  of  a  region. 
In  Paris  the  new  teaching  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  an 
active  group  of  young  geographers,  who  apply  the  principles 
of  the  science  to  the  consideration  of  problems  in  sociology. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  Germany  and  France  are  the 
only  countries  in  which  publishers  have  found  it  possible  to 
maintain  weekly  geographical  papers  of  a  high  class,  treating 
the  science  popularly,  yet  accurately,  and  illustrated  by  the 
finest  wood  engravings. 

In  Austria-Hungary  the  universities  in  which  the  German 
language  is  used  follow  to  a  certain  extent  the  German 
methods.  In  Vienna  there  are  two  professorships,  one 
specially  devoted  to  historical,  the  other  to  physical  geog- 
raphy. In  addition  there  are  two  Privat-docenten,  and  in  the 
Handels-Akademie  a  professor  of  commercial  geography. 
There  are  ordinary  professors  of  geography  at  Graz,  Inns- 
bruck, and  Prague,  and  an  extraordinary  professor  at  Czer- 
nowitz.  In  the  Hungarian  and  Slavonic  universities  of  Agram, 
Budapest,  Klausenburg,  Cracow,  Lemberg,  and  Prague  there 
are  ordinary  professors  of  geography. 

In  Belgium  conjoint  professorships  of  history  and  geography 
exist  in  the  universities  of  Brussels,  Ghent,  and  Liege,  and 
there  are  also  professors  of  commercial  geography  in  the 
polytechnic  schools. 

Ten  of  the  Italian  universities  are  still  without  teachers  of 
geography,  but  there  are  professors  and  lecturers  in  Bologna, 
Catania,    Florence,    Genoa,    Milan,     Messina,    Naples,    Padua, 
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Palermo,  Pavia,  Pisa,  Rome,  and  Turin.  The  subject  is  neces- 
sary for  degree  examinations,  and  its  teaching  has  recently 
made  great  strides  in  all  parts  of  the  educational  system  of 
Italy.  The  construction  and  use  of  relief  maps  and  models 
may  almost  be  called  Italian  arts.  The  educational  reports 
submitted  to  the  Geographical  Congress  at  Genoa,  last  year, 
were  a  pleasant  surprise  to  many  northern  geographers,  who 
had  failed  to  keep  account  of  the  steady  movement  of  geog- 
raphy to  a  front  place  in  Italian  schools  and  universities. 

In  Russia  the  university  system  is  but  poorly  developed  as 
a  whole,  but  geography  is  recognized  as  being  eminently 
serviceable  as  a  branch  of  higher  education.  The  Russian 
explorers  who  have  been,  and  are  still,  engaged,  in  mapping 
Central  Asia,  are  second  to  none  in  the  completeness  of  their 
intellectual  equipment.  There  are  two  professors  of  geography 
in  St.  Petersburg,  one,  Professor  Voeikoff,  perhaps  the  most 
accomplished  climatologist  in  Europe.  He  is,  however,  the 
only  "  ordinary  "  professor  of  geography  in  the  Empire,  the 
others  being  dependent  on  fees  for  their  professional  income. 
Moscow,  Kharkoff,  and  Kazan  in  Russia  proper,  Dorpat  in  the 
Baltic  Provinces,  Warsaw  in  Poland,  and  Helsingfors  in  Fin- 
land, are  the  remaining  universities  in  which  geography  is 
taught. 

Switzerland,  small  though  the  country  is,  boasts  professors  of 
geography  at  Berne,  Neuchatel,  and  Zurich,  with  lecturers  at 
Geneva  and  Lausanne. 

Holland,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  have  one  professor  of 
geography  each,  at  the  Universities  of  Amsterdam,  Chris- 
tiania,  and  Copenhagen,  respectively.  A  Privat-docent  lectures 
on  this  subject  at  Lund  in  Sweden.  So  far  as  I  can  ascertain 
there  are  no  chairs  of  geography  in  Spain,  Portugal,  or  the 
countries  of  the  Balkan  peninsula. 

In  Great  Britain  it  is  hardly  an  overstatement  to  say  that 
until  within  the  last  few  years  the  schools  of  lowest  grade — 
the  Board  Schools  provided  by  the  state  to  give  gratuitous 
education  where  necessary — were  the  only  places  where  geog- 
raphy was  properly   taught.     The  great  Public   Schools,  too 
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historical  to  move  with  the  times,  taught  it  badly ;  the  univer- 
sities absolutely  ignored  it. 

In  England  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  has  for  fifty 
years  striven  to  raise  the  standard  of  geographical  education 
by  many  devices,  brought  to  bear  in  turn  on  schools,  technical 
colleges,  and  universities.  In  1871  a  circular  was  sent  by  the 
Society  to  the  Vice  Chancellors  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
calling  attention  to  the  claims  of  the  subject,  but  it  produced 
no  result.  In  1874,  when  a  Royal  Commission  was  engaged 
in  considering  the  whole  question  of  instruction  in  the  two 
universities,  the  Society  submitted  another  and  more  powerful 
memorial  in  which  the  importance  to  the  nation  of  establishing 
such  chairs  was  set  forth.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that  the 
subjects  for  prize  essays  proposed  for  competition  to  members 
of  the  universities  were  very  frequently  geographical.  This 
also  was  unavailing.  In  spite  of  the  prestige  of  the  univ^er- 
sities  and  the  notorious  wealth  of  the  constituent  colleges,  no 
money  could  be  raised  or  afforded  for  the  creation  of  the  new 
chairs  asked  for. 

In  1886  another  effort  was  made,  backed  by  a  proposal  of 
the  Society  to  contribute  a  large  part  of  the  salary  of  the 
professor  appointed,  and  in  1887  the  University  of  Oxford 
yielded  and  established  a  Readership  in  geography  for  five 
years.  The  Reader  is  required  to  give  courses  of  lectures  for 
two  terms  in  the  year,  to  which  members  of  the  university  arc 
admitted  free. 

Subsequently  the  University  of  Cambridge  established  a 
Lectureship  on  geography,  which  is  held  at  present  by  Mr. 
J.  Y.  Buchanan,  of  the  Challenger  expedition.  As  a  result  of 
the  success  of  the  first  five  years'  work  the  universities  have 
decided  to  continue  the  lectureships  for  a  second  term  of  five 
years.  The  attendance  of  students  has  varied  greatly.  In 
Oxford  during  the  year  1891-92  the  lectures  of  the  Reader, 
Mr.  Mackinder,  on  historical  geography  were  attended  by  a 
large  number  of  graduates  and  undergraduates  reading  for 
honors  in  modern  history,  while  only  two  undergraduates 
presented  themselves  for  instruction  in  the  physical  side.     At 
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Cambridge,  Mr.  Buchanan  had  a  class  of  from  eight  to  twelve,  \ 

his  course  dealing  exclusively  with  physical  geography, 
although  he  occasionally  gave  lectures  on  general  geographical 
subjects  which  were  well  attended.  At  neither  university  is 
there  adequate  provision  for  teaching-apparatus,  the  supply  of 
maps  depending  mainly  on  the  industry  of  the  lecturer  or  on 
his  private  purchases.  Mr.  Mackinder,  stimulated  by  the 
achievements  of  the  German  universities,  and  the  fine  equip- 
ment and  energetic  management  of  the  geographical  depart- 
ment of  Harvard  and  other  American  colleges,  is  strenuously 
developing  the  Oxford  chair,  while  the  special  researches  of 
Mr.  Buchanan  have  added  to  the  reputation  of  Cambridge.  A 
studentship  in  geography  has  been  founded  which  provides 
for  a  selected  student  proceeding  to  some  special  region,  which 
he  is  expected  to  study  thoroughly,  and  on  which  he  is 
required  to  write  a  comprehensive  report.  Mr.  Grundy,  last 
year's  Student  at  Oxford,  studied  the  battlefield  of  Plataea  in 
Boeotia,  and  his  memoir,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Royal  Geog- 
raphical Society,  will  prove  an  important  contribution  to 
classical  geography.  Mr.  Cozens-Hardy,  the  newly  appointed 
Student,  has  undertaken  researches  in  Montenegro,  Albania, 
and  the  adjoining  countries.  Geography  is  looked  upon  by 
the  university  authorities  with  approving  toleration,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  warmly  welcomed,  and  it  has  no  recognized  place 
in  degree  examinations. 

A  lectureship  has  long  existed  in  King's  College,  London, 
but  the  instruction  given  is  of  the  nature  of  higher  school 
work  only.  Last  year  the  Owen's  College  of  the  Victoria 
University  established  a  lectureship  on  geography  in  Man- 
chester, partly  subsidized  by  the  Royal  and  the  Manchester 
Geographical  Societies,  and  the  lectures  on  general  and  com- 
mercial geography  have  been  fairly  well  attended.  It  is 
extremely  gratifying  to  find  that  for  several  years  systematic 
courses  of  instruction  in  physical  and  political  geography  have 
been  given  by  Professor  Lapworth,  at  the  Mason  College, 
Birmingham,  in  connection  with  his  chair  of  geology.  The 
lectures  are   very  well   attended,   more  than  eighty   students 
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being  enrolled  for  the  present  summer  course.  The  lectures 
are  now  arranged  in  two  courses  on  the  principles  of  geog- 
raphy, about  sixty  lectures  being  given  in  each.  In  Uni- 
versity College,  Cardiff,  there  is  a  lecturer  on  commercial 
geography,  and  other  lecturers,  not  always  properly  trained 
for  their  work,  teach  in  several  of  the  technical  colleges.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  professors  of  geology,  who 
are  to  be  found  in  all  British  universities,  also  teach  physical 
geography.  Some  professors  cling  to  this  charge  as  a  privi- 
lege, and  resent  the  creation  of  separate  chairs  of  geography, 
but  others  bear  it  as  a  burden  which  they  would  gladly  hand 
over  to  a  competent  geographer. 

In  the  university  local  examinations  geography  is  recog- 
nized, but  the  method  of  examining  is  by  no  means  perfect, 
and  the  students  arc  simply  questioned  on  their  work  at 
school.  University  Extension  lectures  on  geography,  under 
various  titles,  have  proved  remarkably  successful  in  country 
towns,  the  audiences  for  a  course  of  twelve  lectures  sometimes 
averaging  four  hundred  or  five  hundred.  But  University  Ex- 
tension is  not  recognized  as  a  part  of  real  university  work  in 
England.  A  course  of  lectures  given  in  London  by  Mr.  Mac- 
kinder,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
last  spring,  and  attended  mainly  by  teachers,  proved  a  con- 
spicuous success,  and  will  be  continued.  An  effort  will  also  be 
made  to  secure  a  chair  of  geography  in  the  proposed  teaching 
university  for  London,  which  will  shortly  be  organized. 

So  far  the  position  of  geography  as  a  university  study  in 
England  is  due  solely  to  the  efforts  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  and  the  lecturers  that  it  has  been  the  means  of  ap- 
pointing. The  Society  in  other  ways  does  much  of  the  work 
in  research  and  organization  of  study  that  would  naturally  be 
performed  by  properly  endowed  professors  of  geography,  did 
such  exist. 

In  Scotland  there  are  four  universities,  and  the  system  of 
education  in  Arts  has  only  last  year  been  entirely  reorganized 
and  greatly  improved  by  a  Royal  Commission.  This  opportu- 
nity was  taken  advantage  of  by  the  Royal  Scottish  Geograph- 
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ical  Society,  which  presented  a  powerful  memorial  urging  the 
introduction  of  geography  as  an  optional  subject  for  degrees 
in  Arts.  The  Royal  Commission  entirely  ignored  the  memorial, 
and  did  not  even  acknowledge  its  receipt.  Hence  in  Scotland 
there  is  no  university  recognition  of  geography  whatever,  and 
in  Ireland,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  subject  is  not  only  un- 
recognized but  undesired. 

The  contrast  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  rest  of 
Europe  is  very  striking.  It  is  due  largely  to  the  inability  on 
the  part  of  the  classical  and  mathematical  specialists  who  rule 
British  universities  to  realize  the  educational  value  of  those 
branches  of  knowledge  which  lie  outside  of  the  dead  languages 
on  the  one  side,  and  of  mathematical  formulae  on  the  other, 
and  to  their  misconception  of  the  scope  and  purpose  of 
geography.  The  function  of  a  university  is  to  extend  knowl- 
edge by  research  as  well  as  to  diffuse  it  by  instruction,  and  on 
account  of  this  want  of  recognition,  except  in  the  spasmodic 
efforts  of  a  few  isolated  workers  encouraged  by  the  Societies, 
there  is  no  geographical  research  in  Great  Britain.  Most  of 
the  generalizations  which  are  cited  in  English  geographical 
works  are  "  made  in  Germany."  Progress,  however,  is  percep- 
tible, though  at  present  it  is  slow. 

It  is  now  time  to  summarize  concisely  the  feeling  and  prac- 
tice of  European  universities  as  to  what  geography  really  is. 
This  will  incidentally  furnish  suggestions  as  to  the  best  way  of 
introducing  the  subject  where  it  is  not  already  taught. 

Geography  is  a  comprehensive  body  of  knowledge.  It  is 
not  a  subdivision  of  anything  else,  but  a  department  of  science 
capable  of  great  and  varied  specialization,  and  demanding  for 
its  effective  treatment  certain  preliminary  knowledge  drawn 
from  sources  lying  far  apart.  It  may  be  defined  practically  as 
the  study  of  the  earth's  surface,  with  special  regard  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  living  creatures,  particularly  man. 

The  study  of  geography  thus  demands  an  acquaintance  with 
the  form  and  movements  of  the  earth,  with  that  part  of  astron- 
omy, in  fact,  which  deals  specially  with  our  planet.  In  con- 
nection with  this  come  the  determination  of  position  on  the 
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sphere  and  the  methods  of  representing  the  earth's  surface  as 
a  whole  or  in  parts.  This  part  of  the  subject  utilizes  prelimi- 
nary mathematical  training,  and  also  demands  for  its  proper 
comprehension  some  skill  in  the  art  of  drawing.  Maps  are  of 
such  fundamental  importance  in  all  that  follows  that  thorough 
cartographic  training  is  absolutely  essential  to  sound  geograph- 
ical knowledge.  Although  all  geographical  conditions  may  be 
represented  on  maps,  the  common  error  that  to  understand  a 
map  is  to  know  geography  cannot  be  too  emphatically  confuted. 
Geography  as  taught  is  too  often  simply  the  skimmings  of  a 
map ;  areas,  distances,  relative  positions,  and  physical  features 
of  places  are  reduced  to  words  and  figures,  instead  of  being 
shown  in  lines  and  colors.  We  could  name  geographical  text- 
books which  are  simply  paraphrases  of  maps,  containing  no 
more  information  than  an  atlas,  and  displaying  it  far  less  satis- 
factorily. It  is  no  wonder  that  those  who  take  this  topo- 
graphic view  of  geography  show  little  interest  in  the  subject, 
and  are  inclined  passively  or  actively  to  resist  its  introduction 
into  universities. 

The  physical  conditions  of  the  earth,  the  irregularities  of  its 
crust,  the  distribution  of  land  and  water,  the  incidence  of  the 
sun's  rays,  and  the  resulting  movements  in  sea  and  air,  are 
primary  facts  on  which  all  subsequent  geographical  conditions 
ultimately  depend.  The  special  sciences  of  geography,  oceano- 
graphy, and  meteorology  investigate  parts  of  these  conditions, 
but  it  is  the  established  results,  not  the  methods,  of  those 
sciences  which  must  be  utilized  to  build  up  this  part  of  phys- 
ical geography. 

Geography  is  not  only  the  study  of  the  earth's  surface  as  it 
is  at  any  instant ;  it  involves  knowledge  of  what  the  earth  and 
its  parts  do  as  well  as  are.  Here  we  find  it  necessary  to  fall 
back  on  the  great  principle  of  evolution.  To  understand  the 
earth's  surface  as  it  is  we  must  picture  it  as  it  was,  and  trace 
in  continuous  panorama  the  flux  of  features  which  has  been 
in  progress  since  the  creation  of  matter  and  energy.  The 
gradual  contraction  of  the  cooling  lithosphere  causes  the  sim- 
ultaneous heaving  up  of  irregular  rocky  world-ridges,  and  the 
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sinking  down  of  world  hollows  between,  in  which  the  hydro, 
sphere  lies.  Acting  through  the  all-surrounding  atmosphere 
radiant  energy  from  the  sun  stirs  and  redistributes  air  and 
water,  evaporates  the  ocean  surface,  and  sets  up  sea-currents 
and  winds.  These,  modified  by  the  form  of  the  world-ridges,, 
change  the  climates  of  the  earth  and  fret  and  carve  the  rock 
until  the  slopes  and  plains  are  covered  thick  with  the  scrapings, 
while  the  heights  are  lowered  and  channeled  into  valleys. 

On  this  moving  and  changing  globe,  modified  by  its  surface 
forms  and  climates,  the  living  mantle  of  vegetation  is  spread, 
and  the  marvelous  drama  of  organic  evolution  proceeds.  With 
the  plants,  and  in  great  measure  dependent  on  them,  and  on 
the  fundamental  physical  conditions,  animal  life  develops  in 
all  its  phases  from  highest  to  lowest.  To  comprehend  this 
the  departments  of  botany  and  zoology,  dealing  with  the  con- 
ditions of  life  and  the  distribution  of  plants  and  animals,  must 
be  drawn  upon.  Here  the  distinctive  features  of  geography 
come  in.  The  botanist  or  zoologist  may  draw  a  distribution 
map  of  every  living  genus,  but  it  is  the  geographer  who  com- 
pares this  map  with  the  physical  maps  of  the  geologist  and 
meteorologist,  and  discovers  the  relation  between  land  and 
life.  It  is  he  who  combines  the  separate  results  of  independent 
specialists  and  obtains  a  view  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  with  its 
complex  interactions,  which  in  many  parts  are  only  guessed  at 
as  yet. 

The  final  consideration  in  which  geography  comes  to  its  full 
importance  is  mankind.  The  study  of  the  various  races  of 
men,  their  life  conditions  and  customs,  has  in  recent  years 
given  rise  to  the  special  science  of  anthropology,  which, 
together  with  ethnology  and  the  less  defined  social  sciences, 
provides  the  final  material  for  the  geographer  to  work  with. 
The  relation  of  people  to  the  land  they  live  on  is  in  most 
countries  a  burning  question  of  politics  in  the  present  and  the 
main  theme  of  history  in  the  past.  But  both  politics  and 
history,  so  far  as  these  deal  with  the  relations  of  people  to 
places,  are  to  a  large  degree  determined  by  geographical  prin- 
ciples.    Men  tend  to  come  into  equilibrium  with  their  environ- 
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ment  quite  as  surely  as  do  plants  and  the  lower  animals ;  but 
the  environments  are  more  complicated,  more  variable,  and 
less  readily  analyzable  in  his  case.  Conditions  of  an  entirely 
new  kind  come  into  play  and  have  to  be  taken  into  account — 
mind  complicates  the  working  of  matter  and  energy.  The 
relationship  between  man  and  the  earth  is  twofold  and  recip- 
rocal. Geographical  conditions  mold  and  modify  him,  but  he 
in  turn  consciously  alters  them.  Motive  must  be  taken  into 
account  as  well  as  achievement.  In  studying  the  migrations 
of  animals,  brought  to  light  by  their  distribution,  we  see  that 
they  have  always  been  driven  by  adverse  conditions  from  a 
region  becoming  less  favorable  to  one  which  retains  more 
genial  conditions.  This  species  of  centrifugal  migration  also 
holds  good  for  man.  War,  famine,  over-population,  persecu- 
tion, drive  numbers  away  from  their  original  homes  to  lands  of 
easier  living.  But  there  is  a  second  sort  of  migration  peculiar 
to  man,  at  least  in  its  full  development.  This  is  the  centrip- 
etal migration  in  which  the  resources  of  a  region  draw  in 
population  from  widely  separated  parts  of  the  world.  Gold 
and  diamonds  have  set  up  such  migrations  time  after  time,  and 
California,  Victoria,  Kimberley,  Mashonaland,  owe  their  present 
development  to  this  cause. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Mackinder  that  man  in  relation 
to  the  earth  is  either  settling  on  some  satisfactory  region,  or 
traveling  toward  some  more  desirable  place.  The  settler  and 
traveler  exercise  choice,  picking  out  the  richest  pastures,  the 
most  productive  mineral  beds,  seeking  for  and  utilizing  the 
easiest  and  most  direct  lines  of  communication,  being  thus 
guided  by  natural  irregularities  of  surface  and  diversities  of 
climate  to  move  in  definite  lines,  to  settle  on  certain  regions. 
Thus  arise  trade  routes  and  territorial  boundaries;  commercial 
and  political  geography  resting  directly  on  physical  conditions. 
Natural  boundaries  are  overcome  by  the  force  of  necessity  or 
the  promptings  of  ambition. 

The  principle  of  evolution  which  runs  through  human  affairs, 
as  well  as  through  those  of  plant  and  planet  life,  shows  that 
the  relation  of  man  to  the  earth  tends  toward  equilibrium  in 
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spite  of  local  shocks  and  jars  which  may  for  the  moment  of  a 
lifetime  seem  to  arrest  or  turn  it.  Since  geography  is  the- 
study  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  its  relations  to  man,  it 
must  be  studied  comprehensively,  grasped  as  a  whole,  wielded 
as  a  whole.  Then  the  various  converging  lines  of  physical  and 
human  sciences,  meeting  in  geography  as  the  roots  of  a  tree 
meet  in  the  trunk,  give  to  it  life,  strength,  and  utility,  and 
enable  it  to  branch  out  in  diverging  lines  of  wide  applicability 
to  all  the  affairs  of  life.  We  are  compelled  to  live  and  move 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  the  forces  which  hold  us 
there  are  more  numerous  and  more  complex  than  gravity.  It 
is  these  forces  which  the  science  of  geography  must  inves- 
tigate and,  if  need  be,  discover.  Much  has  been  done  in  this 
direction,  much  more  remains  to  do. 

The  grand  object  of  establishing  chairs  of  geography  is  to 
guide  able  and  earnest  men  into  this  realm  of  study,  to  give 
them  leisure  for  research,  opportunity  for  teaching  what  they 
knov/,  and  for  setting  others  to  work,  seeking  further  into 
geographical  laws  and  their  application.  The  comprehensive- 
ness of  evolutionary  geography  makes  it  invaluable  as  an 
educational  power.  It  inculcates  observation  as  exact,  calcula- 
tions as  precise,  inductions  as  careful  as  any  experimental 
science,  while  it  demands  hypotheses  as  imaginative,  sym- 
pathies as  wide,  generalizations  as  bold  and  as  cautious,  as 
any  study  of  the  social  group  which  has  hardly  yet  been 
received  as  a  science. 

Nor  is  geography  already  taught  under  other  names.  A 
great  deal  of  physical  geography  is  required  in  geology,  some 
lectures  on  geographical  distribution  may  be  introduced  in 
biology,  a  good  deal  of  political  geography  must  be  assumed 
in  history ;  each  of  these  subjects  would  be  helped,  not 
hindered,  by  the  frank  recognition  of  geography  in  the  wide 
evolutionary  sense  which  weaves  into  a  whole  the  discon- 
nected threads  of  world-lore  spun  by  other  sciences. 

Hugh  R.  Mill 

Royal  Geographical  Society, 
London 


II 

EXCEPTIONAL   CHILDREN  IN  SCHOOL 

Just  what  degree  of  bodily  or  mental  derangement  or  defi- 
ciency unfits  a  child  for  the  public  schools  has  not  been  clearly 
determined,  and  popular  sentiment  is  in  favor  of  receiving  as 
pupils  all  whose  presence  does  not  seriously  disturb  the  order 
and  progress  of  the  school.  This  puts  upon  teachers  the 
responsibility  of  managing  many  refractory  children  and  of 
instructing  many  who  are  almost  incapable  of  learning.  If  the 
teacher  is  to  stand  in  the  place  of  parent,  then,  like  the  parent, 
she  must  be  ready  to  accept  not  only  the  bright  and  docile, 
but  also  the  dull  and  intractable  that  fall  to  her  lot. 

There  exists,  moreover,  a  vague  but  wide-spread  feeling  that 
the  teacher's  art  and  patience  ought  somehow  to  be  equal  to 
the  task  of  dealing  so  wisely  and  skillfully  with  all  sorts  of 
unpromising  juvenile  material  as  actually  to  improve  its  quality, 
and  that  too  by  means  more  easy  and  gentle  than  would  be 
required  of  the  parent  himself. 

Nor  need  we  regard  this  expectation  as  wholly  unreasonable 
or  undesirable.  The  teacher's  position  has  some  advantages 
over  that  of  the  parent;  for  one  thing  it  holds  the  child  at  a 
more  convenient  distance  to  observe  or  to  handle.  And,  at 
any  rate,  a  high  demand  upon  the  teacher  implies  a  correspond- 
ing faith  in  the  possibilities  of  teaching,  and  thus  tends  to  hold 
aloft  the  ideals  of  our  calling. 

Exceptional  children  in  school  compel  the  instructor  to 
regard  and  treat  them  as  individuals,  a  habit  that  helps  to 
resist  the  unfortunate  tendency  of  all  school-keeping  to  fall  to 
the  lower  levels  of  routine  and  monotony.  The  necessity 
above  mentioned  stimulates  ingenuity,  sharpens  inventiveness, 
suggests  new  means  and  devices,  and  brings  into  nearer  and 
clearer  view  the  ends  to  be  worked  for  ;  all  of  which  is  a  whole- 
some influence  upon  teacher  and  pupils  alike. 

431 
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Again,  the  expedients  of  instruction  and  management  that 
must  be  employed  in  the  case  of  exceptional  and  pecuHar  chil- 
dren   are,    pedagogically  considered,  nothing    but    magnified 
and  varied  forms  necessary  with  all  children.     Let  any  experi- 
enced teacher  read  thoughtfully  the  great  and  original  treatise 
of  Dr.  Edouard  Seguin  on  "The  Treatment  of  Idiocy  by  the 
Physiological    Method,"   or   let   him    visit    any  well-managed 
institution  for  the  feeble-minded,  and  he  will  not  fail  to  dis- 
cover that  he  is  only  observing,  as  it  were  through  a  micro- 
scope, the  essential  .and  universal  methods  of  all  infant  training. 
For  this  reason  I  regard  some  months  of  experience  in  a  school 
for  the  feeble-minded  as  being  the  very  best  practical  prepara- 
tion or  apprenticeship  that  a  young  teacher  of  promise  can 
have  for  the  work  of  the  ordinary  elementary  school.     Such 
practice  fixes  the  focus  of  pedagogic  vision  upon  the  individual 
child,  where  it  belongs.     For  the  school  is  not  the  true  unit  in 
instruction  or  management,  it  is  the  multiple  rather  ;  the  child, 
himself  or  herself,  is  the  unit.     It  is  always  Rousseau's  Emile. 
Therefore  it  is  a  wholesome  and  helpful  thing  for  a  teacher  to 
feel  that  all  her  pupils  are  exceptional  children — which  indeed 
in  a  deep  sense  is  always  true. 

It  was  with  this  view,  in  order  to  impress  upon  our  own 
students  the  importance  of  individual  study  and  treatment  of 
their  pupils,  that  I  enlarged  the  regular  observation  of  chil- 
dren, as  carried  on  in  the  Worcester  Normal  School,  by  adding 
the  rubric  "  Exceptional  "  and  providing  a  special  blank  for 
recording  such  cases.  For  the  reader's  convenience  I  will 
give,  in  full,  a  single  specimen  of  these  records  as  actually 
made  out : 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  WORCESTER. 
Study  of  Children. 

1.  Date,  November  5,  1890. 

2.  Observer's  name,  H.  A.  L. ;  age,  nineteen. 

3.  Child  observed,  C.  S. ;  sex,  male  ;    nationality,   American  ;    age,   ten 

years. 

RECORD. 

I.  Form.  (Body,  limbs,  size,  apparent  strength,  symmetry,  etc.) 
"  Very  tall  for  his  age  ;  thin,  weak,  quite  symmetrical." 
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2.  Head  and  Face.      (Size,  shape.  symmetr>-,  features,  complexion,  etc.) 

"  Head  large,  balloon-shaped  ;  features  long  and  thin  ;  complexion 
muddy.  Skin  was  scaly  at  times;  it  seemed  to  me  not  to  be 
the  skin  of  a  child,  but  of  a  mature  person." 

3.  Movements   and  Postures.     (Head  and  neck,  forehead,  eyes,  mouth, 

arms  and  hands,  spine,  legs,  and  feet.) 

"  He  had  very  little  control  of  his  movements,  I  might  say  almost 
no  control,  at  times.  There  was  a  general  trembling  of  arms 
and  legs;  a  far-off  look  in  his  eyes.  His  mouth  sometimes 
was  opened,  but  this  was  not  invariably  the  case." 

4.  Health.   (Nutrition,  color,  activity  in  play,  sleep,  etc.) 

"  He  had  very  little  color  to  speak  of.  I  know  nothing  of  his  sleep 
or  nutrition.  He  was  not  active  in  play.  He  seemed  con- 
scious of  his  defects,  and  I  thought  he  wished,  for  this  reason, 
to  keep  apart  from  the  other  children  w-hen  they  were  at  play." 

5.  Intelligence.  (Attention,  memory,  imitation,  speech,  etc.) 

"  When  spoken  to,  he  would  gaze  at  one.     He  had  very  little 
memory,  as  far  as   I  could  discover.     He  had  no  power   of 
imitation.     Sometimes  his  speech  was  ragged  or  broken,  then 
again  it  would  be  a  mere  succession  of  sounds." 
€.  Disposition.  (Moral,  emotional.) 

"  He  would  bite  very  often  when  angr)-.     If  he  could  not  reach  your 
fingers  or  hands  he  would  take  some  convenient  part  of  a 
garment,  as  a  fold  of  a  dress.     Without  any  apparent  reason 
he  would  burst  out  crying  or  laughing." 
7.  Additional.  (Parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  accidents,  incidents,  etc.) 

'•  I  have  not  seen  this  boy  for  three  years,  so  this  record  is  from 
memory. 

"  His  brothers  and  sisters  seemed  to  regard  him  as  a  nuisance. 
Very  often,  in  his  hearing,  he  was  called  '  our  simpleton.' 
His  parents  were  well  educated.  His  brothers  and  sisters 
were  average  children. 

"  One  day  his  sister  was  caught  in  a  lie.  She  is  two  years  older 
than  he.  He  seemed  very  much  pained  when  he  found  out 
that  his  sister  had  lied  to  his  mother.  His  sister  did  not  grieve 
for  her  fault,  but  thought  it  a  joke.  C.  said  to  her,  '  Well,  you 
call  me  a  foolish  boy,  but  I  would  not  lie  to  Ma.'  " 

Such  observations,  as  above  stated,  are  made  by  our 
students  not  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  data  with 
reference  to  defective  children,  but  rather  to  bring  this  class  of 
children  more  distinctly  within  the  scope  of  their  attention 
and  sympathy. 

In  order  to  ascertain,  with  some  approach  to  accuracy,  the 
number  and  nature  of  the  exceptional  children  to  be  found  in 
our  public  schools,  I  prepared  and  sent  out  another  blank  to 
some  two  hundred  of  our  graduates  who  were  actually  teaching 
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ill  the  various  grades  of  these  schools.  The  following  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  replies  received,  and  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
scope  of  my  inquiries: 

Report  of  Miss  W.  L.  M. 

1.  Have  you  in  your  school  any  child  whom  you  would  call  decidedly 

exceptional,  peculiar,  or  defective? 

"  O.  M.,  aged  seven  and  a  half  years,  of  Irish  parentage,  is  decid- 
edly exceptional.  She  has  a  very  strong  will.  The  word  co7i- 
trary  is  a  mild  term  to  use  in  describing  her.  Her  parents 
have  trouble  with  her.  Before  coming  to  me  she  was  in  school 
about  six  or  eight  months.  I  had  heard  of  her  and  decided  that 
corporal  punishment  had  little  effect  upon  her." 

2.  If  so,  can  you  descril)e  (a)  its  physical,  and  {b)  its  mental  peculiarities  ? 

{a)  "  O.  has  been  slightly  lame  from  infancy.  For  this  reason  she 
has  been  given  her  own  way  considerably,  I  suppose. 

{i>)  "  She  has  a  wonderful  sense  of  the  ludicrous.  She  attracts  the 
attention  of  the  entire  school  by  a  peculiar  noise,  sigh,  or 
laugh.  It  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  joining  in  her  hearty,, 
contagious  laugh. 

"  Fear  is  almost  unknown  to  her.  I  have  seen  boys  twice  her  size 
give  her  her  own  way. 

"  She  takes  special  delight  in  ruling  over  others.  The  instinct  of 
play  is  very  strong  in  her.  When  not  playing  alone,  she  spends 
considerable  time  instructing  and  commanding  scholars  who 
sit  within  six  or  eight  feet  of  her.  Few  children  disobey  her.. 
I  wish  I  could  describe  her  teaching  of  an  imaginary  class." 

3.  In  what  ways,  chiefly,  do  you  have  to  modify  your  teaching  or  manage- 

ment to  meet  the  case  of  this  child  ? 

"  When  O.  came  to  my  school  I  was  reserved  with  her.  I  allowed 
no  familiarity,  much  to  her  dislike.  It  required  considerable 
skill  to  do  this,  but  I  found  it  a  good  way  to  deal  with  her. 
Two  or  three  times  she  asked  me  to  call  her  by  her  pet  name. 
I  have  always  refused. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  I  was  especially  careful 
to  see  that  in  the  slightest  things  she  obeyed  me — such  as 
picking  up  a  pencil.  I  have  been  extremely  careful  not  to 
require  from  her  anything  she  could  not  do.  I  see  that  she 
does  what  I  tell  her,  no  matter  how  long  it  takes.  Now  she 
understands  that  I  am  firm  with  her.  She  seems  to  have  the 
faculty  of  reading  a  person. 

"  It  is  no  easy  task  to  teach  O.  When  she  is  not  interested 
she  will  not  give  attention.  I  have  to  be  near  her  and  make 
use  of  any  and  every  device  I  know  of  to  hold  her  attention. 
Sometimes  I  think  I  am  successful. 

'*  O.  is  fond  of  attention,  and  to  ignore  her  is  a  punishment.  To 
deprive  her  of  a  privilege  that  is  granted  others  is  also  a 
punishment. 
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"  She  has  a  desire  to  be  thought  polite.  Oftentimes  an  appeal 
in  this  direction  has  good  but  not  always  lasting  results. 
Sometimes,  when  she  is  unusually  hard  to  manage,  I  let  her 
teach  a  dull  pupil.  This  she  really  likes  to  do,  and  she  does 
it  well.  When  she  shows  a  disorderly,  rebellious  spirit,  if  I 
ask  her  in  a  pleasant  tone  to  do  some  little  thing  for  me 
(as  hand  me  a  book  from  the  table),  she  recovers  her  good 
nature  almost  instantly." 
4.  Can  you  from  your  own  experience,  offer  any  suggestions  or  advice 

(as    if  to  a  young   teacher)  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  such 

children .-' 

"  There  is  really  no  one  way  of  dealing  with  such  a  child.  She  has 
many,  many  moods,  and  the  management  must  change  to  suit. 
Sometimes  a  smile,  with  pleasant,  coaxing  words,  will  work 
wonders,  and  again  I  must  command  most  sternly." 

The  number  who  reported  exceptional  children  (one  or  more) 
was  97,  which  was  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  blanks 
sent  out,  and  57  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  replies  received. 
I  assume  that  those  who  did  not  reply  had  no  exceptional 
childfen  to  report,  though  this  may  not  have  been  the  case  in 
every  instance. 

Of  the  97  who  thus  responded,  78  reported  one  child  each, 
13  reported  two  each,  and  6  three  or  more  each,  making  a  total 
of  123  children.  Of  these,  70  per  cent,  were  boys  and  only  30 
per  cent,  girls.  The  ages,  though  not  always  stated,  appear 
to  range  from  five  to  fifteen  years. 

Dr.  Francis  Warner,'  who  examined  more  than  five  thousand 
children  in  the  schools  of  London,  found  the  signs  of  nervous- 
ness most  common  among  girls,  and  badly  made  skulls  and 
mental  dullness  most  common  among  boys. 

I  may  here  say,  once  for  all,  that  the  facts  furnished  by  our 
reports  are  not  put  forward  as  possessing  much  scientific  value. 
They  are  suggestive,  not  conclusive.  I  give  them  for  what 
they  are  worth,  and  with  the  hope  that  the  vein  may  be  worked 
on  a  larger  scale  by  other  investigators. 

It  is  easy  to  distinguish,  even  in  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  cases  reported,  several  types  or  temperaments  among 
exceptional  children,  as  among  normal  children.     G.  Siegert* 

'  Mental  Faculty,  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  i8go),  p.  146. 
"^ Prohlematische  Kindesnaturen,  (Leipzig,  1889),  p.  68. 
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divides  them,  quite  conveniently,  into  what  he  calls  "  exces- 
sives"  and  "defectives,"  but  he  is  obliged  to  recognize  a  third 
or  "  mixed  "  type. 

1.  According  to  my  reports,  one  of  the  commonest  types  is 
that  of  deficient  or  arrested  development,  where  a  child  looks 
and  behaves  in  many  ways  like  one  several  years  younger  ;  of 
dwarfed  stature,  awkward,  shy,  capricious,  vain,  with  rudimen- 
tary intelligence  and  feelings  that  do  not  expand  or  improve — 
a  belated  nature  fulfilling  no  expectations  or  hopes. 

2.  A  second  type  exhibits  more  marked  and  special  defects, 
particularly  of  sight,  hearing,  speech,  facial  expression,  mus- 
cular activity,  and  the  like.  The  avenues  of  acquisition  and 
expression  in  such  children  seem  twisted  and  clogged,  and 
there  is  great  slowness  and  dullness  of  understanding  and  of 
response.  The  intelligence  and  will  appear  to  wade  and 
wallow  in  a  dense  and  turbid  medium,  as  a  bird  might  try  to 
flv  through  water  or  mud.  There  are  often  noticeable  mal- 
formations, as  of  the  head  and  face,  the  mouth  and  teeth,  the 
spine  and  limbs. 

3.  A  quite  different  type  is  one  where  there  may  be  no 
apparent  structural  defect  whatever.  The  child  is  well-formed 
and  even  handsome,  but  shows  excessive  irritability  or  super- 
sensitiveness.  This  is  manifested  by  inordinate  laughing,  gig- 
gling, crying,  trembling,  etc.  The  most  persistent  symptom, 
as  it  appears  to  the  teacher,  is  inattention,  and  with  this  a 
general  restlessness  and  fidgetiness  ;  and  many  well-meaning 
teachers  waste  much  efTort  in  trying  to  keep  such  children 
quiet.  Dr.  Warner  says,^  "  F'or  a  child  whose  spontaneous 
movement  is  not  easily  controlled,  do  not  make  him  sit  still  as 
a  punishment,  that  demonstrates  to  him  the  pain  of  subdued 
action."  General  instability — physical,  intellectual,  and  emo- 
tional— is  the  chief  characteristic  of  this  class  of  children. 

4.  Still  another  type,  obviously  allied  to  the  last-named, 
exhibits  excessive  activity,  but  chiefly  in  wrong  or  prohibited 
directions.  Here  we  meet  with  obstinacy,  contrariness,  and 
numberless    forms  of  perversity ;    lying,    thieving,  domineer- 

*  Op.  cit.,  p.  120. 
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ing,  cruelty,  destructiveness — the  symptoms  or  beginnings,  it 
may  be,  of  a  criminal  career.  There  is  often  considerable 
intelligence  and  even  quickness,  but  mostly  on  the  plane  of 
cunning  and  deceit.  There  is  a  marked  absence  of  the  moral 
sense,  and  the  ideals  are  low  and  anti-social,  though  with 
occasional  gleams    of    genuine    afTectionateness  and  remorse. 

It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  the  broad  classes  thus 
marked  off  are  more  or  less  arbitrarily  distinguished.  They 
shade  into  and  overlap  each  other  at  many  points,  and  the 
reports  present  numerous  cases  that  cannot  be  classified. 
Single  traits  and  acts  that  seem  wholly  foreign  to  a  given 
character  thrust  themselves  up  into  prominence  here  and 
there,  to  bewilder  our  judgment  and  remind  us  of  the  limita- 
tions of  our  knowledge.  Keen  interest  in  some  one  direction, 
as  insects,  flowers,  horses,  machines,  may  be  found  in  a  nature 
apparently  dull  and  rayless  on  every  other  side.  Cruelty  and 
malice  toward  other  children  may  consist  with  tender  care 
and  watchfulness  over  a  little  sister  or  some  selected  favorite. 

The  greatest  differences  of  aptitude  are  shown  in  the  various 
studies  and  exercises  of  school  ;  and  one  or  two  surprising 
gifts  are  reported.  I  think  dullness  in  arithmetic  and  spelling 
are  most  frequently  complained  of. 

It  has  surprised  and  touched  me  to  notice  how  many  of  these 
unfortunates  show  a  disposition  to  do  their  best,  how  many 
seem  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  how  many  make  a 
brave  and  not  wholly  unsuccessful  fight  with  the  difficulties 
and  disabilities  that  beset  their  sad  lot.  It  also  appears  that 
not  a  few  improve  from  year  to  year,  a  fact  which  justifies 
the  remark  of  Dr.  Warner*  that  "  the  great  success  achieved 
in  schools  for  feeble-minded  children  is  an  immense  encour- 
agement to  take  the  utmost  pains  with  feeble  children." 

Some  are  orphans,  and  some  who  have  parents  living  would 
be  better  ofT  without  them.  In  many  cases  bad  inheritance 
and  bad  surroundings  are  but  too  apparent.  Insanity,  drunken- 
ness, idiocy,  are  spoken  of  as  known  to  exist  in  the  families  of 
several.     Gross  mismanagement  and  even  cruelty  at  home  are 

*0p.  cit.,  p.  33. 
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occasionally  reported.  One  teacher  sent  me  the  original  of  the 
following  note  received  from  the  father  of  a  nervous  and  crimi- 
nally disposed  boy  ten  years  old  (she  had  written  to  the 
father,  hoping  to  enlist  his  co-operation  in  trying  to  control 
the  boy):  "if  he  don't  behave  give  him  a  good  hard  licking, 
and  keep  licking  him  all  the  time  till  he  does,  then  if  he  don't 
sent  me  a  nother  note,  and  I'll  take  care  of  me.  [him]." 

There  is  evidence  that  the  conditions  of  school  life  operate 
unfavorably  upon  a  certain  proportion  of  these  children,  par- 
ticularly the  confinement,  routine,  and  urgency  that  prevail 
in  most  schools,  and  sometimes  the  teasing  and  intimidation 
practiced  by  thoughtless  or  wanton  schoolmates.  An  extreme 
case  is  recorded,  where  two  or  three  weeks  of  the  strain  regu- 
larly resulted  in  bringing  on  an  attack  of  prostration,  with  low 
fever  and  delirium,  which  passed  off  after  a  week  or  two  of 
complete  rest,  when  the  child  would  be  sent  back  to  school, 
only  to  repeat  the  experience. 

Now,  as  to  the  treatment  which  these  pupils  receive  at  the 
hands  of  their  teachers,  so  far  as  the  reports  under  considera- 
tion may  be  relied  on,  it  seems  to  have  been,  as  a  general  rule, 
humane  and  tactful.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  teachers 
making  these  reports  are  all  our  own  graduates  ;  most  of  them 
had,  therefore,  received  more  than  ordinary  training  in  the 
study  of  children  during  their  normal  school  course.  As 
teachers,  many  seem  over-anxious  as  to  their  duty  to  bring, 
and  keep,  all  pupils  "  up  to  grade."  Several  confess  them- 
selves at  their  wats'  end,  and  very  properly  decline  to  give 
advice  to  others.  Almost  all  speak  with  emphasis  of  the  need 
of  great  patience  and  self-control.  The  main  points  in  treat- 
ment, as  suggested  by  their  experience,  and  embodied  in  these 
returns,  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  : 

1.  Some  separation  of  the  exceptional  child  from  his  fel- 
lows, as  by  a  seat  a  little  apart  from  the  rest,  this,  however,  not 
to  be  made  formal  or  conspicuous,  as  the  child  must  on  no 
account  be  made  to  feel  that  he  is  the  object  of  special  atten- 
tion. 

2.  Occupation,   and,   if    possible,  some    quiet   self-entertain- 
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mont,  as  with  pictures,  toys,  colored  pencils,  and  the  like. 
If,  along  with  this,  there  can  be  created  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility or  importance,  as  by  allowing  the  child  to  assist  the 
teacher  to  keep  "her  desk  in  order,  distributing  pencils  and 
paper,  opening  and  shutting  windows,  watering  plants,  etc.,  so 
much  the  better. 

3.  Let  the  child  do  what  he  can  do  best,  and  give  him  abun- 
dant but  discriminating  praise  for  his  efforts,  without  too  nice 
a  regard  for  the  results  accomplished. 

4.  Avoid  all  excitement,  especially  all  harshness,  sharpness, 
and  urgency  of  appeal.  Give  the  child  plenty  of  time,  but 
don't  repeat  your  commands.  Avoid  sedulously  a  scolding, 
jeering,  or  contemptuous  tone.  Avoid  punishment  and  the 
threat  of  punishment,  particularly  whipping — this  is  much 
insisted  on. 

5.  Be  firm  and  persistent,  speak  and  act  w^ith  quiet  authority  ; 
let  the  child  know  that  you  see  through  him  and  are  not  afraid 
of  him,  but  at  the  same  time  do  not  seem  to  watch  him 
narrowly  or  suspiciously. 

6.  In  teaching,  select  simple  points,  go  slow,  speak  dis- 
tinctly, repeat  your  directions  and  explanations,  and  ivait  for 
the  child  without  the  least  show  of  impatience.  As  a  rule, 
don't  keep  him  after  school. 

7.  Try  to  feel  and  manifest  an  affectionate  and  motherly 
spirit,  whether  you  feel  it  at  first  or  not.  Don't  grudge  an 
occasional  caressing  touch  of  the  hand  when  it  seems  the 
natural  thing  to  do. 

8.  Beware  of  thinking  that  you  understand  the  case  thor- 
oughly. Study  it  rather.  Find  out  all  you  can  about  the 
child's  home  and  surroundings,  and  about  his  life  and  interests 
out  of  school. 

9.  If  necessary,  take  occasion  to  talk  with  the  other  children 
apart,  and  see  that  they  are  considerate  and  kind  toward  the 
exceptional  child,  not  noticing  him  too  much,  in  school  or  out. 

10.  Finally,  treat  him  like  the  rest,  but  more  carefully  and 
tenderly,  and  with  a  different  standard  of  judgment  based  upon 
his  peculiar  condition  and  needs.     Do  all  you  can  for  him,  and 
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don't  worry  the  child  or  yourself  about  his   progress  or  his 
'*  standing." 

The  points  which  a  perusal  of  these  papers  leads  me   to 
emphasize  are  the  two  following : 

1.  Exceptional  and  defective  children  are  and  must  be  in 
our  public  schools  in  numbers  large  enough  to  demand  some 
special  consideration  and  treatment.  Siegert' says  that  they 
constitute  in  Germany  nearly  as  large  a  proportion  as  eight  per 
cent.  Dr.  Warner*  estimates  that  there  are  in  London  more 
than  five  per  cent.  I  have  not  the  means  myself  of  making  a 
trustworthy  estimate  or  even  a  good  guess,  but  I  have  no  rea- 
son to  think  that  either  proportion  above  named  is  too  high  for 
this  country.  From  the  conditions  of  American  school  life  one 
would  expect  to  find  a  somewhat  higher  percentage  here  than 
in  England,  especially  of  the  nervous  type.  Dr.  Warner  makes 
also  the  very  significant  statement '  that  "  the  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  cases  presenting  '  nerve-signs  *  as  we  ascend  the 
standards  [grades]  is  very  marked."  He  found  only  one  such 
case  in  forty-seven  in  the  infant  class,  while  there  was  one  in 
five  in  the  seventh  standard.  We  may  accordingly  suspect 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  near-sightedness,  there  is  something 
in  school  life  that  operates  progressively  to  aggravate  the 
trouble. 

2.  There  ought  to  be  in  the  training  of  teachers  a  distinct 
recognition  of  these  facts,  and  some  preparation  to  meet  them 
intelligently.  Teachers,  young  and  old,  need  something  more 
than  average,  unaided  common  sense  to  deal  wisely  and  skill- 
fully with  this  class  of  children.  They  need  not  only  patience, 
caution,  sympathy,  and  self-control  in  a  high  degree,  but  in 
addition  to  these  some  adequate  grounding  in  the  physiology 
and  psychology  of  early  childhood  ;  for,  as  Siegert  wisely  says, 
"  these  problematical  natures  are  fragile  and  easily  shattered." 

But  such  natures  are  not  hopeless  ;  and  I  am  glad  to  quote 
again,  in  support  of  this  encouraging  view,  so  competent  an 
authority  as  Dr.  Warner  :  * 

» Op.  cit.,  p.  59.         •  op.  cit.,  p.   148.         '  Op.  cit.,  p.  149.         «  op.  cit.  p.  106. 
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•  To  say  that  such  children  are  few  in  every  school  is  no 
reason  for  their  neglect ;  we  rejoice  that  but  few  ha\^  such 
inborn  conditions  as  make  them  tend  to  social  failure,  pauper- 
ism, or  crime ;  but  we  wish  that  none  should  thus  fail.  Let 
such  tendencies  be  detected  early,  and  pointed  out  to  the 
educationalist,  that  he  may  tend  such  cases  carefully,  helping 
to  correct  the  defects  due  to  brain  condition. 

'*  Neglect  in  these  matters  does  lead  to  unintentional  crueltj- 
to  children,  and  to  what  I  think  more  important,  to  the  educa- 
tional neglect  of  wrong-brained  children.  The  teachers  do  not 
want  to  neglect  them ;  such  neglect  is  due  to  ignorance,  for 
which  the  managers  are  responsible.  Now,  as  to  these  wrong- 
brained  children,  they  are  worth  helping;  in  most  cases  a 
genius  is  abnormal ;  the  very  faults  and  nervousness  may  be 
trained  to  become  admirable  qualities — sensitiveness  of  mind, 
nobility  of  mind,  and  the  fidgety  child  may  become  an  active 
man." 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  enrich  my  paper  by  quoting,  for 
the  encouragement  of  young  teachers,  a  somewhat  remarkable 
account  of  a  mode  of  dealing  with  two  children  of  exceptional 
backwardness.  It  is  from  a  private  letter  lately  received  by 
me  from  one  of  our  graduates,  a  young  woman  of  rare  inteUi- 
gence  and  beaut}"  of  character. 

'*  One  of  my  pupils,  Ruth,  nicknamed  '  Dummy  *  by  the 
children,  is  a  defective  girl  of  eight  years.  Although  she  had 
already  been  to  school  for  two  years,  she  could  pronounce 
plainly  hardly  a  word.  She  called  boy  *  bo/  etc  It  seemed 
impossible  for  her  to  properly  make  e\^n  the  figure  one,  her 
shaking  scratches,  made  by  a  pencil  grasped  anjrway  between 
her  fingers,  shding  all  over  the  slate. '  She  could  say  *  one  * 
and  *  two  '  fairly  well,  but  *  three  "  seemed  bej^ond  her.  But 
for  all  that,  I  was  not  discouraged,  for  from  the  first  I  felt  that 
I  could  teach  her  something.  One  day,  about  eight  weeks 
after  school  commenced,  although  she  was  looking  as  blank 
and  stupid  as  ever,  by  some  happy  chance  in  a  certain  recita- 
tion, when  George  could  not  give  the  answer.  I  said,  *  Well, 
you  know,  don't  you,  Ruth?'     She   nodded   her  head,  and 
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smiled  so  sweetly  I  hardly  knew  what  to  make  of  it.  I  avoided 
calling  on  her  to  recite,  however,  dreading  the  ever-wrong 
answer.  Ikit  when  somebody  else  failed  I  would  say,  *  Well, 
if  you  can't  tell,  I  must  ask  Ruth.'  When  a  child  had  an  ill- 
looking  slate  I  would  say,  '  Ah,  Ruth's  slate  doesn't  look  like 
that!  She  has  made  beautiful  figures,  haven't  you,  Ruth.'*' 
The  same  nod  and  smile  was  the  reply,  although  in  truth  her 
work  was  nothing  to  boast  of. 

"  Yet  after  some  two  or  three  weeks  of  this  assurance,  or 
'inspiration,'  as  I  call  it,  she  really  did  seem  to  learn,  and  she 
is  now  one  of  my  most  promising  and  delightful  pupils.  Her 
beautiful  figures  and  writing  surpass  all  her  classmates',  and 
instead  of  indistinct  words,  she  talks  in  complete  sentences. 
She  seems  very  fond  of  me,  and  waits  until  after  the  other 
children  are  gone,  then  puts  up  her  little  face  to  be  kissed. 
She  has  been  absent  from  school  for  over  a  week,  or  I  would 
inclose  samples  of  her  work. 

"  I  am  rejoiced  over  another  child,  Susie,  who  has  been  so 
obstinate  with  other  teachers  that  she  would  not  recite  at  all 
in  school.  In  some  way  unbeknown  to  myself  I  have  touched 
a  chord  in  her  heart,  and  she  does  admirable  work.  She 
teases  to  stay  after  school  every  night,  and  always  wants  me  to 
kiss  her  when  she  leaves.  A  few  nights  ago  she  exclaimed,  as 
she  hugged  me  tighter  and  tighter,  '  Oh,  Miss  J.,  I  wish  you 
were  my  teacher,  and  my  Sunday-school  teacher,  and  my 
mother !  '  " 

E.  H.  Russell 

State  Normal  Sciiooi., 

WORCESTKR,    MaS& 
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THE    STUDY   OF    EDUCATION    AT    THE    UNIVER- 
SITY  OF  MICHIGAN 

The  Regents  of  the  University  of  Michigan  established  a 
chair  of  the  Science  and  the  Art  of  Teaching  in  June,  1879, 
and  at  the  same  time  elected  a  professor  to  enter  upon  his 
duties  at  the  opening  of  the  ensuing  academical  year.  Presi- 
dent Angell  had  previously  called  public  attention  to  the 
value  of  pedagogical  instruction  as  a  university  study  in  one  or 
more  of  his  annual  reports.  At  the  time  the  Bell  Chairs  of 
Education  in  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews 
were,  it  is  believed,  the  only  university  or  college  chairs  of  like 
character  in  English-speaking  countries. 

The  objects  of  the  chair  thus  created  are  both  theoretical 
and  practical.  As  stated  in  the  official  publications  of  the 
University,  they  are :  (i)  To  promote  the  study  of  educational 
science;  (2)  To  fit  university  students  for  the  higher  positions 
in  the  public  school  service  ;  (3)  To  teach  the  history  of  educa- 
tion and  of  educational  systems  and  doctrines ;  (4)  To  secure 
to  teaching  the  rights,  prerogatives,  and  advantages  of  a  pro- 
fession ;  (5)  To  give  a  more  perfect  unity  to  the  educational 
system  of  the  State  by  bringing  the  secondary  schools  into 
closer  relations  with  the  University. 

The  backbone  of  the  work  done,  so  to  speak,  consists  of 
Courses  I  and  II.  Course  I  is  a  practical  course,  embracing 
instruction  in  the  arts  of  teaching  and  governing  pupils, 
methods  of  instruction  and  general  schoolroom  practice,  school 
hygiene,  and  school  law.  Course  II,  theoretical  and  critical, 
relates  to  the  facts  and  principles  underlying  the  arts  of  teach- 
ing and  governing.  Each  course  is  four  hours  a  week  for  a 
semester,  and  the  two  occupy  a  full  academic  year.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent  Compayre's  Lectures  on  Pedagogy  is  used  as  a  text- 
book, but  most  of  the  instruction  is  given  by  lectures.     The 
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order  in  which  these  two  courses  are  taken  is  not  thought  very- 
important.  The  study  of  teaching  may  begin  either  with 
principles  or  with  methods,  and  something  may  be  said  in 
favor  of  either  one  of  these  modes  of  procedure.  It  may  be 
said  that  since  principles  are  the  causes  of  methods,  and  since 
we  cannot  intelligently  study  modes  of  doing  things  unless  we 
first  know  the  things  to  be  done,  the  natural  order  is  from 
principles  to  methods.  And  from  the  standpoint  of  pure 
theory  this  view  is  correct.  But  it  may  be  replied  that  general 
ideas  are  deduced  from  practice,  that  art  is  older  than  science, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  practical  course  should  come  before 
the  theoretical.  And  this  reasoning  is  as  conclusive  as  the 
other.  Both  of  these  views  are  too  narrow.  The  fact  is  that, 
save  in  thought,  the  scientific  and  the  practical  elements  of 
education  cannot  be  fully  separated.  A  student  who  has  no 
experience  as  a  teacher  may  first  take  up  the  course  in  theory. 
But  he  has  been  a  pupil  in  a  school,  or  at  least  has  studied 
under  a  teacher,  and  so  has  a  certain  acquaintance  with  the 
practical  elements  of  the  subject.  Moreover,  he  has  now 
before  him  in  the  work  that  he  is  doing  a  daily  exemplification 
of  the  rules  of  teaching :  the  professor  whose  lectures  he  hears, 
or  the  author  whose  book  he  studies,  constantly  enforces  the 
principles  that  he  presents  with  illustrations  drawn  from  the 
teaching  art.  Or  on  the  other  hand,  such  a  student  may  first 
take  up  the  practical  course.  But  he  too  has  been  a  member 
of  a  school,  at  least  he  belongs  to  one  now ;  he  has  probably- 
seen  or  heard  some  discussion  of  educational  doctrine,  and  has 
reflected  more  or  less  upon  what  he  has  himself  observed; 
or  these  suppositions  failing,  his  instructor  in  methods  is  con- 
stantly enforcing  his  lessons  with  arguments  drawn  from 
educational  science. 

It  is  therefore  manifest  that  the  theory  and  the  art  of  teach- 
ing, as  studies,  cannot  be  absolutely  separated ;  that  they 
overlap,  and  that  the  professor,  in  presenting  the  one  course 
lays  the  emphasis  on  theory,  while  in  the  other  he  lays  it  on 
practice.  It  is  further  manifest  that  in  the  early  stage  of 
pedagogical  study  the  question  whether  principles  should  pre- 
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cede  methods,  or  methods  principles,  is  not  practically  so 
important  as  it  may  at  first  thought  appear.  Kither  mode  of 
procedure  has  its  advantages  and  its  disadvantages,  and  the 
choice  between  them  must  be  made  when  the  question 
presents  itself.  Either  course  is  an  excellent  preparation  for 
the  other,  and  the  most  important  thing  as  respects  order  is, 
that  the  mutual  dependence  of  theory  and  practice  shall  be 
understood. 

The  two  courses  in  the  history  of  education  also  occupy  a 
full  academic  year,  each  one  being  three  hours  a  week.  The 
first  course  is  entitled  ancient  and  mediaeval  education,  the 
second  one  modern  education.  Compayre's  History  is  followed 
as  an  outline,  but  all  his  important  topics  are  expanded  and 
new  topics  are  introduced.  While  the  student's  attention  is 
constantly  directed  to  the  practical  advantages  of  the  subject, 
as  to  the  superintendent  and  teacher,  to  the  college  faculty,  to 
school  and  college  boards,  and  to  statesmen  devising  educa- 
tional legislation,  the  needed  emphasis  is  laid  upon  its  rich 
culture  elements.  Education  is  not  a  fact  by  itself ;  it  is  not 
something  apart,  unrelated,  and  alone ;  it  is  rather  an  out- 
growth of  ideas,  philosophies,  religions,  and  political  institu- 
tions, and  so  is  an  integral  part  of  the  surrounding  civilization. 
Human  society  is  more  or  less  homogeneous,  human  history 
continuous ;  and  no  characteristic  social  fact,  as  religion  or 
education,  can  be  understood  out  of  its  connection,  but  must 
be  studied  ///  situ.  Every  such  fact  is  a  constituent  part  of 
the  whole  life  of  the  people  to  which  it  belongs.  Educational 
facts  and  ideas,  therefore,  must  be  studied  in  connection  with 
other  facts  that  sustain  to  them  the  relation  of  mutual  cause 
and  effect.  Hence  the  education  of  any  country  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  result  or  product  of  the  past  and  the  existing 
culture,  and  also  as  a  factor  or  cause  of  the  coming  culture. 
In  consonance  with  this  view,  Greek  education  is  studied  in  its 
Greek  environment,  Roman  education  in  its  Roman  environ- 
ment, while  due  pains  are  taken  to  analyze  the  principal  effects 
of  the  Christian  religion  and  Church  upon  educational  develop- 
ment.    In  the  second  semester  much  attention   is   bestowed 
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upon  the  principal  tendencies  of  modern  educational  thought 
and  practice,  such  as  the  scientific  tendency,  the  practical  tend- 
ency, the  secular  tendency,  and  the  democratic  tendency. 

A  three-hours'  course  entitled  school  supervision  embraces 
general  schoolroom  management,  the  arts  of  grading  pupils 
and  arranging  courses  of  study,  promotions,  the  conduct  of 
institutes  and  teachers'  meetings,  and  the  relations  of  the  sup- 
erintendent to  teachers,  boards  of  education,  and  the  public, 
etc.  As  its  name  and  character  imply,  this  course  is  intended 
for  students  who  look  forward  to  filling  superintendencies  and 
principalships.  The  instruction  is  conveyed  partly  in  the  form 
of  recitations,  partly  in  the  form  of  lectures,  and  partly  by 
calling  out  the  experience  of  the  class. 

A  two-hours'  course  is  devoted  to  the  comparative  study  of 
educational  systems,  domestic  and  foreign.  The  large  features 
of  our  national  system  of  schools  are  defined,  the  relations  of 
the  national  government  to  education  are  discussed,  and  three 
or  four  of  our  typical  State  systems,  as  those  of  Massachusetts, 
Virginia,  and  Indiana,  are  carefully  studied.  A  certain  portion 
of  the  work  in  this  course  is  given  to  the  study  of  the  princi- 
pal continental  systems  and  to  that  of  England.  There  is 
also  a  seminary  course  for  advanced  pupils,  in  which  special 
questions  in  the  philosophy  and  history  of  education  are 
studied.  The  methods  pursued  in  the  seminary  arc  not  always 
the  same.  Sometimes  topics  are  assigned  to  the  students  that 
they  work  up  in  the  library,  reporting  their  results  to  the  class 
in  committee  of  the  whole ;  sometimes  the  characteristic  doc- 
trines of  some  chosen  writer  are  thoroughly  discussed,  as 
those  advanced  by  Spencer  in  his  essays  on  intellectual  and 
moral  education  ;  and  sometimes  these  two  methods  are  com- 
bined. In  both  of  these  courses  as  much  of  the  work  as  pos- 
sible is  thrown  upon  the  students. 

A  further  feature  remains  to  be  explained.  Professors  in 
several  leading  departments  offer  special  courses,  with  a  view 
of  preparing  students  to  teach  special  subjects.  The  subjects 
taught  in  the  two  Greek  seminaries  are  Greek  grammar  and 
Greek  prose   composition.     In   the  two   Latin  seminaries  the 
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subjects  are  Caisar,  Cicero,  and  Vergil.  Tlie  two  teacliers' 
courses  in  German  embrace  the  history  of  German  Hterature 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  German  grammar,  advanced  Ger- 
man composition,  and  the  discussion  of  some  assigned  master- 
piece in  a  German  essay,  with  pedagogical  discussion  of  meth- 
ods and  text-books.  One  of  the  mathematical  seminaries  is 
devoted  to  algebra,  the  other  to  geometry.  There  are  similar 
seminaries  in  French,  in  historical  English  grammar,  and  in 
laboratory  work  in  general  chemistry.  Admission  into  these 
special  courses  is  somewhat  closely  limited  ;  they  are  not,  how- 
ever, confined  to  students  in  the  department  of  pedagogy. 

The  University  gives  a  teacher's  diploma  on  their  graduation 
to  those  students  who  have  completed  courses  I  and  II, 
and  one  three-hour  course  in  teaching,  and  who  have 
also  taken  some  one  of  the  special  teachers'  courses,  provided 
they  have  shown  on  examination  such  proficiency  in  this  special 
study  as  qualifies  them  to  teach  it  as  a  branch  of  knowledge. 
The  diploma  is  also  offered  to  the  graduate  student,  in  con- 
nection with  his  master's  or  doctor's  degree,  provided  he  pur- 
sues Teaching  as  a  major  or  minor  study  and  also  takes  a 
teacher's  course  in  some  other  department.  Still  further,  by 
special  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  in  1891,  the  faculty  of 
Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  gives  a  teacher's  certificate 
to  any  person  who  receives  the  teacher's  diploma,  which  is  a 
legal  qualification  to  teach  in  any  of  the  schools  of  the  State. 

All  the  work  that  is  offered  in  the  science  and  the  art  of 
teaching  is  elective.  While  a  majority  of  those  who  elect  such 
work  are  looking  forward  to  teaching,  a  considerable  minority 
choose  it  on  account  of  its  culture  value.  The  courses  in  his- 
tory, which  in  a  large  sense  are  a  part  of  the  history  of  phil- 
osophy, and  the  course  in  the  comparative  study  of  systems, 
which  belongs  to  the  study  of  institutions,  are  most  frequently 
chosen  by  such  students.  The  classes  in  practical  and  theo- 
retical teaching  range  from  forty  to  seventy  in  number,  those 
in  history  and  educational  systems  from  twenty  to  forty, 
those  in  supervision  from  ten  to  fifteen,  while  the  seminary 
class  rarely  reaches  ten.     It  may  be  added  that  a  number  of 
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graduate  students  always  choose  pedagogy  as  a  major  or  minor 
subject.     At  the  present  time  there  are  six  such  students. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  a  considerable  number  of  the 
select  students,  or  students  pursuing  selected  studies  without 
reference  to  a  degree,  make  choice  of  more  or  less  pedagogical 
work.  Some  excellent  students  belong  to  this  class  ;  persons 
who  have  had  considerable  practical  experience  in  the  school- 
room, and  have  come  to  the  University  for  a  year  or  two 
more  fully  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  work  of  teaching. 

The  University  was  fortunate  in  the  first  incumbent  of  its 
pedagogical  chair.  Dr.  W.  H.  Payne,  who  resigned  in  1888, 
to  accept  the  chancellorship  of  the  University  of  Nashville,  in 
addition  to  a  thorough  study  of  the  branches  that  he  was  to 
teach,  was  an  experienced  teacher  and  superintendent  of 
schools.  As  a  matter  of  course,  his  earlier  work  was  some- 
thing of  an  experiment.  He  began  with  a  modest  programme, 
leaving  the  full  differentiation  of  courses  of  instruction  to  be 
determined  as  needs  should  declare  themselves.  The  present 
incumbent  of  the  chair,  who  had  also  had  a  considerably 
diversified  experience  as  an  educator,  has  not  found  it  neces- 
sary essentially  to  change  the  programme  that  was  developed 
under  Dr.  Payne's  careful  supervision.  Within  the  lines  as  he 
drew  them,  all  students  seeking  pedagogical  instruction  have 
thus  far  been  accommodated. 

The  professorship  of  pedagogy  in  the  University  of  Michigan 

now  seems  as  firmly  established  as  the  traditionary  chairs.     If 

there  was  at  first  more  or  less  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of 

establishing  it  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  faculty,   that 

doubt  has  wholly  passed  away.     This  happy  state  of  things  is 

due  in  good  degree  to  the  effort  that  has  been   made  by  the 

occupants  of  the  chair  from  the  beginning,  to  give  instruction 

that,  while  thoroughly  grounded  in  pedagogical  science,  shall 

be  practically  valuable  to  teachers  and  schools  and  so  to  the 

people  of  the  State. 

B.  A.  Hinsdale 

The  University  of  Michigan, 

Ann   Arbor,  Mich. 


IV 

MENTAL  DEFECT  AND  DISORDER  FROM  THE 
TEACHER'S  POINT  OF  VIEW  (III)' 

Let  us  return  attain  to  our  supposed  case  of  a  problematic 
youth  who  is  under  your  care.  The  problem  is  to  try  to  esti- 
mate how  far  his  defects  are  of  a  morbid  type. 

The  signs  of  mental  disorder  which  will  first  attract  a 
teacher's  attention  in  a  youth  will  generally  be,  as  I  have 
already  said,  some  seemingly  inexplicable  incoherence  or 
instability  of  conduct,  existing  to  a  degree  that,  at  any  given 
age,  is  exceptional.  It  is  in  incoherence  or  instability  that  our 
complicated  reflex  mechanism  first  shows  its  failure.  To  be 
sure,  all  growing  boys  and  girls  have  indeed  unformed  habits, 
and  may,  therefore,  often  seem  flighty  and  capricious  of  will. 
But  a  really  extraordinary  form  of  naughtiness,  if  often  re- 
current, or  any  other  very  marked  anomaly  of  conduct,  needs  at 
once  a  closer  scrutiny.  This  scrutiny  will  first  get  on  the  track 
of  the  mentally  abnormal,  where  it  exists,  by  a  somewhat  simple 
device,  founded  on  the  psychological  considerations  now 
before  us.  A  relatively  normal  boy  may  do  very  odd  or  very 
intolerable  things.  But  then,  on  the  whole,  he  has  already 
formed  a  good  many  orderly  habits,  and  these  may  be  ap- 
pealed to  with  success  in  contending  against  his  defects.  He 
wants  to  be  approved,  to  be  socially  possible,  to  fit  in  with  his 
fellows,  and  to  be  in  his  way  good.  The  matter  with  him  is 
that  he  simply  does  not  yet  see  how  inconsistent  with  such 
actual  and  normal  plans  his  ill  conduct  is.  Show  him  this 
inconsistency  in  reasonable  ways,  by  instruction,  by  reproof, 
or  if  need  be,  by  penalties,  and  he  easily  responds  to  your 
treatment.  Or  again,  if  he  still  remains  .stubborn,  you  can  ere 
long  learn  why  he  does  so ;  and  then  you  will  find  the  cause  to 
be  something  intelligible,  quite  apart  from  the  peculiar  quality 
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of  his  nerve  centers.  His  home  training  may  explain  the 
thing.  He  formed  bad  habits  there.  Time  will  be  needed  to 
work  a  change.  Or  the  bad  habits,  this  whole  false  system  of 
life,  may  be  due  to  evil  companions.  These  must  be  changed. 
Then  you  can  hope  to  deal  with  him.  You  have  sound  nerve 
centers  to  train.  The  task  is  long,  but  the  way  is  clear.  Such 
is  your  discovery  with  the  normal  youth. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  after  you  allow  for  all  these 
factors,  and  have  used  your  best  routine  methods,  an  abnormal 
boy  remains,  perhaps,  intractable.  And  now  you  begin  to 
suspect  that  there  is  something  deep  within  him  that  works 
against  the  formation  of  good  systems  of  conduct  and  ideas. 
Show  him  the  way  of  peace,  the  coherent  plan  for  his  life  ;  try 
to  establish  by  suggestion  the  coherent  system  of  conscious 
nervous  habits,  and  either  he  fails  to  understand  you,  or  else, 
understanding,  he  remains  unmoved,  or  finally  he  plainly  longs 
to  be  like  other  youth,  and  somehow,  as  he  says,  he  simply 
cannot  do  it,  but  feels  helpless,  and  grows  worse.  Penalties 
make  him  sullen  and  impenetrable.  Reproof  fails  to  find  the 
right  spot  in  his  nature.  Either  he  seems  uncommonly  indif- 
ferent to  your  efforts,  scornful,  contemptuous,  or  he  grows 
weakly  and  bitterly  remorseful,  broods,  complains,  may  be 
whines  outright,  with  that  indescribable  characteristic  nervous 
whine  of  despair,  but  still  docs  not  improve,  cannot  improve. 
And  so  you  come  to  say  with  some  assurance,  This  is  a  morbid 
being. 

Now  surely  is  the  time  to  take  genuine  trouble,  and  really 
to  make  up  your  mind  about  your  charge.  To  this  end  you 
must  begin  a  task  for  which  a  good  deal  of  leisure  is  needed, 
and  to  which  you  had  better  never  devote  yourself  at  all  unless 
you  not  only  can  find  or  make  such  leisure,  but  mean  to  be 
absolutely  patient  and  receptive  until  you  have  really  made 
out  what  you  need  to  know.  Here,  then,  may  be  some  true 
mental  abnormity,  some  serious  danger  for  this  eccentric 
being,  some  impending  calamity  that  ordinary  discipline  can- 
not avert.  Can  you  be  of  help  ?  You  cannot  know  until  you 
have  tried. 
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Your    ideal    must    here    be    to    get  a  real,  or  close,  a    truly- 
psychological    insight     into    this    possibly    deranged    mental 
mechanism.     You  must  come  not  now  any  longer  as  discipli- 
narian, but  quite  sincerely  as  friend,  as  humane  man  offering 
help  to  a  younger  brother  in  distress.     You  must  furthermore 
beware    of    vague    explanations,    of    dim    generalizations,    of 
pedantic  maxims,  of  intolerance.     You  must  not  be  content 
to  call  this  youth  morbid,  and  to  despise  him  for  that.     You 
must  not  vaguely  say,"  Oh,  he  is  a  prey  of  imagination."     The 
question  may  be. "  What  is  his  state  of  imagination,  and  why  is 
he  in  this  state  ?  "     You  must  be  a  true  naturalist,  and  study  this 
live  creature,  as  a  biologist  would  study  cell  growth  under  the 
microscope,  or  as  a  pathologist  would  minutely  examine   dis- 
eased tissues.      In   order  to  study    you  must  of  course  love. 
Minds  and  their  processes  must  be  delightful  things  in  your 
eyes.     I   know  of  nothing  more  beautiful  in  heaven  or  earth 
than  the  inside  of  a  live  mind,  if  so  be  it  is  only  not  one's  own 
mind.     Of  that  indeed  one  often  gets  weary.     You  must  prize 
what  you  learn  from  all  such  youth.     Believe  me,  who  have 
tried  all  this  myself,  when  I  say  that  I  have  learned  very  much 
indeed  from  such.     Your  inquiries,  they  must  become,  if  pos- 
sible, very   specific.     You   must   ask  just  what   are   this  boy's 
characteristic   reflexes,   habits,  words,   tones  of  voice,  incoher- 
cncies.  fancies,  longings,  states  of  self-consciousness?      How 
does  he  differ  in  respect  of  these  from  boys  otherwise  known 
to  you?     How   does   it  feel  to  be  what  he  is?     Why  docs  he 
do  as  he  does?     You  must  learn  to  feel,  if  possible  heartily, 
that    in    his    case,  with    his  burdens  and    his    sensations,  you 
would  doubtless  act  just  so  yourself.     This  realization  of  his 
inner  life  must  become,  if  possible,  a  very  genuine  experience 
to  you.      Intolerance  and  impatience  have  absolutely  no  place 
in  such  a  scrutiny.     You  must  fear  nothing.     You  will  be  very- 
tender  with  the  sanctities  of  youthful   feeling;  but  if,  in  the 
course  of  your  scrutiny,  a  poor  heart   gets  open  to  you,  and 
you  find  it  a  veiy  evil  heart  indeed,  you  will  never  show — yes, 
if  you   are     wise,  you    will  very    seldom    feel    any  contempt. 
Remember  that  you  are  now  dealing,  as  it  were,  with  a  beauti- 
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fill  wounded  bird,  with  a  wonderful  mechanism  that  has  got 
out  of  order.  Your  task  is  sacred.  Your  own  personal  feel- 
ings of  like  and  dislike  must  remain  perfectly  under  control. 
As  adviser  you  may  indeed  often  find  the  time  coming  again, 
by  and  by,  for  reproof,  and  then  you  will  give  it,  but  never 
because  you  arc  excited,  and  only  because  that  is  the  best 
treatment. 

Such,  then,  is  your  ideal.  Your  hardest  task  will  be  to  win 
your  subject's  perfect  confidence.  You  must  win  it  by  deserv- 
ing it,  by  keeping  very  strictly  all  that  you  get  of  it,  and  by 
patiently  waiting  for  it  to  grow.  You  will  of  course  absolutely 
shun  all  idle  curiosity,  and  will  inquire  solely  for  what  concerns 
you  as  humane  student  of  natural  history.  You  are  no  prv'ing 
nicddlcf-,  but  a  helping  friend.  Such  privacies  of  this  young 
heart  as  do  not  concern  your  business,  you  w'ill  of  course 
rigidly  ignore.  You  are  looking  as  well  as  you  can  for  the 
mechanism,  the  nervous  basis,  and  the  extent  of  the  deranged 
habits  which  have  attracted  your  attention.  And  now  for 
a  very  few  illustrations  of  what  you  may  find,  and  of  your 
further  method  of  work  and  of  estimate. 

The  easiest  to  suspect  and  discover,  and  one  of  the  com- 
monest of  all  elementary  mental  derangements  is,  of  course, 
the  derangement  of  our  general  masses  of  feeling.  Above 
all,  in  case  of  the  brooding,  the  shy,  the  timid,  the  morbidly 
conscientious  pupil,  you  would  at  once  look  for  masses  of 
gloomy  feelings.  In  nervous  overstrains  of  all  sorts,  from  the 
slightest  to  the  gravest,  and  even  in  many  physical  disorders 
that  are  not  often  viewed,  by  any  but  the  suffering,  as  having 
an  important  mental  aspect,  the  general  state  of  current  feel- 
ing often  grows  morbid,  even  while  all  other  mental  elements 
remain  comparatively  intact.  The  first  object  of  personal 
inquiry,  then,  for  the  student  of  mental,  as  of  physical  dis- 
orders, is  well  expressed  by  the  commonest  of  queries :  Hoiv 
do  you  feel?  A  deranged  state  of  feeling,  if  due  to  localizable 
physical  suffering,  belongs,  of  course,  in  other  categories  than 
the  present  one.  Mentally  significant,  however,  a  deranged 
state  of  feeling  becomes,  when  it  appears,  upon  examination. 
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as  a  seemingly  causeless  general  mood,  either  of  morbid  gloom, 
or  of  morbid  and  maudlin  gayety.  Morbid  gloom  is  much  the 
more  common  of  these  two  derangements.  Nearly  all  of  the 
lighter  nervous  invalids  may  be  said  to  know  this  mood.  In 
grave  and  persistent  forms  it  constitutes  a  true  melancholia. 
Morbid  gayety,  however,  if  long  continued,  large  but  causeless 
exaltation  of  feeling,  founded  upon  no  clear  idea  or  outer 
basis,  and  wholly  exceeding  the  bounds  customary  to  the  tem- 
perament in  question,  is  generally  a  still  graver  symptom  than 
morbid  gloom,  especially  if  a  long  fit  of  the  latter  has  been 
suddenly  and  causelessly  succeeded  by  a  luminous  outburst 
of  the  former.  Lighter  instances  of  this  sort  may,  indeed, 
be  seen  in  some  people  during  the  period  of  convalescence 
from  acute  diseases,  and  under  such  circumstances  may  have 
but  transient  significance.  But  in  its  extremer  forms  such 
morbid  gayety  becomes  true  mania.  Both  the  melancholic, 
or  gloomy,  and  the  maniacal,  or  morbidly  gay  mood  are  symp- 
toms of  nervous  exhaustion.  Their  causes,  as  you  will  know 
from  the  foregoing,  appear  to  be  manifold.  Masses  of  organic 
sensation,  diffuse  and  unlocalizable,  no  doubt  play  their  part 
in  forming  these  states  of  consciousness.  Most  nervous 
pathologists  look  for  their  principal  causes  still  deeper,  in 
defective  conditions  of  the  nutrition  of  the  higher  or 
highest  nervous  centers.  As  for  the  general  significance  of  a 
morbid  mood,  as  estimable  wholly  from  the  psychologist's 
point  of  view,  and  apart  from  any  complete  medical  judg- 
ment on  the  case  as  a  whole,  one  may  say  that  a  morbid  mood 
is  relatively  significant:  (i),  in  proportion  as  it  affects  one's 
actual  habits  of  conduct,  i.e.,  in  proportion  as  it  oppresses,  and 
inhibits,  or  distorts,  the  organized  thinking  and  expression  of 
the  sufferer ;  and  (2),  in  proportion  as  it  refuses  to  yield  to  the 
normal  influences  of  gentle  social  suggestion.  With  a  morbid 
mood,  on  the  whole,  you  in  vain  argue  directly.  But  if  a 
sufferer  is  in  question,  and  you  want  to  estimate  in  a  purely 
psychological  fashion  the  weight  of  his  particular  mood  as  a 
symptom,  you  may  first  see  if  his  mind,  as  they  say,  can  be 
quietly  if  temporarily  "  distracted  "   from    his    mood    by    the 
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ordinary  arts  of  personal  intercourse.  The  easily  "  suggest- 
ible "  mood  is  of  course  less  symptomatic  than  the  more 
stubborn  one.  Having  tried  this  preliminary  device,  you  may 
then,  with  some  caution,  resort  to  a  still  more  important  one. 
A  very  significant  morbid  mood  will  have  infected  the  entire 
will  and  intellect,  and  will  so  be  attended  by  deeper  derange- 
ments of  the  mental  process  as  a  whole ;  and  then  the  sufferer 
will  perhaps  be  unable,  even  under  your  social  influence,  to 
give  close  attention  to  external  things,  or  to  discourse  cohe- 
rently, or  to  speak  long,  of  topics  that  lie  outside  of  the  range 
of  this  mood.  But  if,  as  usually  happens  in  lighter  cases,  the 
sufferer,  despite  his  keenly  painful  sensations  and  all  his  deep 
gloom,  is  actually  able,  when  once  entrapped  into  a  long  con- 
versation, to  show  interest  and  rational  clearness  in  attending 
to  rather  complicated  topics  outside  the  immediate  range  of 
his  sorrows,  then  you  may  at  once  reassure  him  by  telling  him 
that  whatever  may  be  his  dangers  or  his  future,  his  mental 
mechanism  is  still  fairly  intact,  despite  his  heavy  burdens.  It 
is  well  to  bear  this  obvious  consideration  in  mind,  because  one 
of  the  commonest  anxieties  of  the  young  sufferer  from  painful 
morbid  moods  takes  the  form  of  believing  he  is  already  far  on 
the  way  to  insanity,  and  he  likes  to  get  a  judiciously  worded 
reassurance. 

Above  all  is  it  true,  however,  that  you  can  do  very  little 
toward  estimating  the  psychological  significance  of  the  sufferer's 
morbid  moods,  by  merely  taking  his  word  as  to  the  intensity 
of  his  inner  experience.  That  he  suffers,  is  indeed  a  psycho- 
loo-ical  datum,  but  unless  he  is  an  old  hand  at  experiencing 
the  course  of  just  this  particular  disorder,  he  can  do  little 
or  nothing  to  throw  further  direct  light  on  the  symptomatic 
importance  of  his  mood  by  simply  reporting  its  inner  quality. 
His  report  may  be  discounted  in  advance.  H  this  morbid 
gloom  is  a  new  thing  in  his  experience,  he  will  exhaust  all  pos- 
sible words  in  trying  to  tell  you  how  disagreeable  it  is,  and 
will  often  end  by  assuring  you  that  it  is  something  absolutely 
unique  and  indescribable.  Whereupon,  of  course,  you  have  to 
consider  the  matter  from  a  much  cooler  external  point  of  view, 
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and  ask  two  questions  :  Docs  this  mood  yield  easily,  for  a 
time,  to  social  suggestions?  Does  this  mood  so  far  stand, 
relatively  speaking,  off  by  itself,  like  a  toothache,  or  does  it 
already  infect,  determine,  or  inhibit,  all  the  more  organized 
mental  processes  of  this  subject  ? 

As  to  the  way  in  which  the  morbid  mood  may  actually 
determine  the  current  trains  of  thought  of  the  sufferer,  we  all 
have  had  occasion  to  notice  something.  When  one  is  in  the 
sulks,  one  thinks  only  of  the  ways  in  which  one's  dignity  is  to 
be  vindicated,  and  in  which  one's  false  friends  arc  to  be  brought 
to  scorn.  Upon  these  topics  one  often  employs  even  a  very 
considerable  intellectual  ingenuity.  The  deeper  morbid  moods 
of  the  more  melancholic  sufferer  uniformly  have,  however,  a 
yet  more  ashen  tinge.  It  is  a  profoundly  significant  fact 
that  the  deeper  sufferer  from  such  morbidly  gloomy  moods, 
although  at  first  perhaps  disposed  to  blame  his  neighbors, 
almost  always  goes  on,  in  the  end,  if  his  mood  grows  worse,  to 
reproach  hiuisclfy  to  feel  a  deep  remorse,  and  to  fear  with  more 
or  less  vagueness  some  penalty  for  his  worthlessness.  In  this 
way  the  gloomy  mood  may,  and  often  does  give  rise  to  true 
delusions  concerning  imaginary  sins  or  penalties,  and  that  even 
while  the  subject  still  retains  a  good  deal  of  general  coherence 
of  thought.  In  estimating  a  sufferer's  case,  remember  then 
this  fact.  If  your  subject  complains  of  deep  and  irresistible 
gloom,  but  feels  no  remorse,  no  sense  of  his  own  worthlessness, 
then  either  his  mood  is  but  an  incident  or  a  result  of  some 
other  mental  disorder,  or  else  it  is  an  exceptional  and  probably 
transient  affair.  Normal  grief  may  be  deep  without  any  self- 
reproach.  Morbid  grief,  causeless  as  it  is,  sends  the  thoughts 
seeking  for  a  cause,  and  nearly  always,  in  the  end.  relates  this 
cause  to  one's  own  fancied  guilt. 

This  important  tendency  is  often  the  reason  why  a  morbidly 
grieving  nervous  invalid  may  long  stubbornly  try  to  conceal  his 
woes  from  even  his  nearest  friends.  Such  concealment  is  itself 
an  important  symptom.  His  situation  may  thus  grow  very- 
pitiful  indeed.  He  has  an  oddly  characteristic  sense  that  his 
secret  is  a  guilty  one,  and  that,  although  perhaps,  as  he  fears, 
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everybody  reads  this  guilt  on  his  countenance,  he  must  not, 
cannot  speak  of  the  thing,  A  morbidly  grieving  sufferer,  once, 
in  confiding  his  case  to  me,  assured  me  that  he  had  for  some 
weeks  seen  in  my  eye,  whenever  we. met,  that  I  was  reading 
his  guilt  and  his  sorrow  through  and  through.  As  a  fact,  since 
he  was  a  man  of  perfectly  self-possessed  outward  demeanor,  and 
since  I  had  known  him  but  little  before  this  confession,  I  had 
indeed  perceived  that  he  had  affairs  of  his  own  which  must  be 
giving  him  some  concern,  but  beyond  this  I  had  read  absolutely 
nothing  of  psychological  importance  until  he  chose  to  speak. 

To  sum  up,  then,  as  to  this  frequent  type  of  cases.  The 
invalid  suffering  from  any  form  of  nervous  exhaustion  that 
affects  his  highest  centers,  may  often  be  brooding  over 
such  a  morbidly  painful  mood.  This  mood,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  tinge  of  guilt  that  colors  it,  will  generally,  in  later 
youth  or  in  adult  years,  be  kept  for  a  long  time  as  secret  as 
possible,  especially  if  the  sufferer  does  not  understand  the 
cause.  In  such  cases  he  may  spin  in  nervous  solitude  his  vast 
web  of  tangled  thoughts,  while  he  feels  at  once  too  helpless 
and  too  proud  to  tell  of  them,  because  he  associates  them  with 
a  deep  sense  of  shame,  which  only  increases  by  feeding  on 
itself.  Man  is  normally  a  social  being,  but  this  man  is  shut  up 
in  a  dungeon.  He  is  hiding  an  unspeakable  thing.  Nobody 
shall  know  of  it.  Yet  alone  he  cannot  bear  it.  He  sees  him- 
self on  the  brink  of  insanity,  plays  gloomily  with  the  idea  of 
suicide,  and  is  in  danger  of  a  very  rapid  plunge  down-hill.  Yet 
all  this  disorder  may  have  a  decidedly  superficial  basis,  or  of 
course,  may  again  be  very  deep-seated.  What  is  certain  is 
that  the  sufferer  shuns  help  and  yet  can't  help  himself,  and 
that  unless,  his  case  is  understood,  he  is  likely  to  fail  of  rational 
treatment  until  too  late.  Blame  and  even  punishment  often  fall 
upon  such  poor  wounded  souls — in  vain. 

Here,  then,  is  one  of  the  adviser's  most  humane  tasks  before 
him,  namely,  to  win  this  sad  little  secret  from  its  hiding  place, 
and  so  to  prepare  the  sufferer  to  seek  relief  where  it  can  pos- 
sibly be  found.  Apart  from  medical  advice,  which  of  course 
should  always  be  sought  in  such  cases,  it  is  always  astoni.shing 
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what  can  be  wroui^ht  for  such  souls  simply  by  the  act  of  free 
confession,  and  by  the  power  of  quiet  and  authoritative  sympa- 
thy. The  horrible  loneliness  of  many  such  nervous  sufferers 
is  characteristic.  The  temporary  relief  of  free  social  inter- 
course with  a  confidential  adviser  is  often,  in  lighter  cases, 
almost  magical.  The  morbid  sensations  are  very  often,  as  I 
have  said,  suggestible  phenomena.  Argument  indeed  is  vain. 
But  you  can  often  diminish  them  merely  by  a  gentle  suggestion 
of  their  vanity,  made  a  little  bit  as  if  to  an  hypnotic  patient. 
As  laymen  you  can't  undertake  to  cure,  but  the  physician 
will  be  glad  to  have,  and  to  guide,  your  moral  co-operation. 

But  where  the  emotional  elements  are  thus  deranged,  the 
whole  process  of  course,  as  we  have  seen,  must  suffer.  There- 
fore, associated  with  such  masses  of  morbid  organic  sensations, 
but  again  also  to  be  found  in  the  context  of  nearly  all  other 
mental  disorders,  is  a  further  class  of  symptoms  for  which  the 
psychological  inquirer  will  early  look  with  care. 

One  of  the  best  tests  of  the  general  state  of  my  mental 
habits  in  their  wholeness  is  to  be  found  in  discovering  what 
sort  of  opinion,  estimate,  and  notion  I  have  of  myself  as  this 
individual,  of  xny  "  Empirical  Ego."  When  I  suddenly  am 
called  upon  to  think  of  myself,  and  who  and  what  I  now  am,  I 
notoriously  first  direct  my  attention,  in  general,  to  my  own 
bodv,  or  to  some  set  of  my  bodily  feelings.  If  I  am  called 
upon,  however,  for  a  fuller  account  of  who  and  what  I  am,  I 
proceed  to  develop  more  or  less  fully  a  statement  of  what  I 
have  done,  or  of  what  I  mean  to  do,  or  of  my  dignities,  capac- 
ities, rights,  or  powers,  as  I  conceive  them.  My  "  Empirical 
Ego,"  then,  in  addition  to  a  mass  of  interesting  present  bodily 
states  of  mine,  consists,  in  general,  at  any  moment  of  my  life, 
of  a  sort  of  epitomized  and  inclusive  general  idea  of  my  sum 
total  of  remembered  past  and  future  deeds  and  powers.  To 
tell  who  I  am  is  to  give  in.  brief  a  general  abstract  and  chronicle 
of  my  sum  total  of  plans  of  conduct.  I  am  what  on  the  whole 
I  am  conscious  of  having  done,  and  what  I  propose  to  do. 
If  I  am  mentally  deranged,  therefore,  my  general  self-con- 
sciousness will  have  a  morbid  flavor  about  it.     All   seriously 
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abnormal  mental  subjects,  whatever  their  disorder,  have  at  aF 
events  an    abnormal   idea  or   estimate   of    themselves.      This 
derangement    of    self-consciousness    may  be    said    to    be   the 
most   universal  of  morbid   symptoms  in   so  far  as  one  looks, 
not  to  the  elements,  but  to  the  process.     To  test  for  abnor- 
mality then,  apart  from  special  emotional  states,  examine  your 
youthful  pupil  as  to  his  general  plans  in  life ;  his  hopes,  his 
personal  ideals,  his  attitude  toward  others,  his  type  of  self-con- 
sciousness.    If  he  is  normal  you  will  find  a  certain  flavor  of 
wholesome    sociality,  of   submissiveness,    in  close  connection 
with  independence  ;  and  there  will  also  be  present,  despite  his 
normal  vanity,  an  element  of  cooler  self-criticism  about  him, 
which  will  erelong  be  distinguishable  from  the  wayward,  the 
morbidly  stubborn,   the   flighty,  the  over-vain,  the  flippantly 
haughty,  the  hesitant,  the  despairing,  or  the  hysterical  self- 
consciousness  of  a  disordered  or  degenerate   man.      Here   no 
definite  rules  can  be  given  in  any  brief  form.     Experience  of 
human  nature  and  tact  must  guide  you  in  your  inquiry  and 
judgment.     In  the  later  years  of  youth,  morbid  self-examina- 
tion, uselessly  close   introspection,  the  various  phenomena  of 
what  has  been  called  the  "  New  England  "  conscience,  are  fre- 
quently discoverable,  and  may  need  to  be  looked  for  and  esti- 
mated.    A  false  self-consciousness  means  stubbornly  disordered 
plans  of  life.     You  must  comprehend  these,   or   you    cannot 
counteract  them.     Where  a  deeply  morbid  self-consciousness, 
e.  g.,  a  highly  pathological  vanity,  or  a  diseased  obstinacy  of 
self-esteem  and   of  independence,  exists,  apart  from  marked, 
and  especially  apart  from  painful  emotional  states,  there  the 
causes  are  likely  to  be  deep  and  probably  constitutional.     Then 
you  have  a  distinctly  distorted  personality  to  deal   with,  and 
must  simply  try  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  situation.     But  if 
the  causes  of  the  deranged  self-consciousness  are  plainly  pain- 
ful sensory  states,  or  the  black  emotions  before  sketched,  then, 
especially  if  the  disorder  is  acute  and  of  recent  origin,  the  out- 
look for  the  future  may  be  excellent. 

So  far,  as  you  see,  I  have  meant  to  exemplify  your  method 
of  work  as  a  student  of  cases  rather  than  to  exhaust  the  possi- 
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ble  classes  of  phenomena.  Your  great  need  is  of  careful 
analysis.  You  always,  whatever  the  case,  ask  first.  What  ele- 
ments of  this  mental  life  are  disordered  ?  You  ask  secondly, 
How  is  the  process  as  a  whole,  the  formation  and  the  expres- 
sion of  rational  habits,  related  to  the  discoverable  elementary 
disturbances?  Of  course  the  special  symptoms  thus  far  men- 
tioned, although  common,  are  but  a  very  few  in  comparison  to 
the  vast  range  of  possible  cases.  Our  borderland  of  sanity  is 
indeed  so  wide  a  region  that  there  is  almost  no  limit  to  the 
variety  that  can  be  found  there,  and  the  rncre  clearly  definable 
clinical  types  of  disease,  known  in  the  asylums  and  named  in 
the  text-books,  are  useful,  but  very  inadequate  guides  to  the 
study  of  the  live  cases  of  this  borderland.  A  few  very  brief 
closing  suggestions  as  to  the  study  of  mental  symptoms  may 
now  still  be  in  place. 

Of  the   elementary  derangements,  the  morbid  alterations  of 
relatively  simple  mental  processes  which  occur  in  these  border- 
land cases,   the   most    frequent    are  the   following:     (i)  The 
Emotional  Disorders  already  characterized.     (2)  The  closely 
related  confession  that,  as   a   fact,  the  patient  has  no  feelings 
at    all,    is   dull,   insensitive,    indifferent    to   everything.     This 
symptom  is,  I  suppose,  usually  equivalent  to  a  lighter  type  of 
morbid  gloom,  just  as  a  sense  of  mere  numbness  in  an  inflamed 
wound  is  one  form  often  taken  by  the  changing  pain  itself  of 
the  wound.     (3)  The  frequent  complaint  of  the  nervously  ex- 
hausted that  their  heads  are  confused,  that  their  memories  are 
failing,  that   their  minds  simply  will   not  work.     These  com- 
plaints simulate  grave  confessions  of  mental  disorganization, 
and   are   likely  at  first  to  alarm  you,  but  often  they  are  as  a 
fact  founded  on  decidedly  insignificant  morbid  states  of  tran- 
sient feeling.     Some  people  there  are  who  relieve  themselves 
several  times  daily  by  such  confessions,  and  then  go  on  about 
their   business  very  much   as   if  nothing  had    happened.     In 
estimating  the  foundation  of  such  despairing  talk,  you  there- 
fore have  to  see  by  actual  experiment  whether,  as  a  fact,  this 
mind  is  really  helpless,  or  is  capable  of  doing  coherent  work,  and 
whether  the   ordinary  memory  is  really  lacking  or  intact.     If, 
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upon  analysis,  you  find  the  latter  to  be  true,  you  may  regard 
the  despair  as  a  mere  symptom  of  an  elementary  disorder  of 
feeling,  and  as  little  more  significant  than  any  other  form  of 
simple  psychical  pain.  (4)  The  often  closely  related  complaint 
that  one  is  helplessly  indolent  and  inactive,  and  cannot  "  get 
one's  will  to  work."  This  confession  too  is  sometimes  due  to 
a  merely  elementary  disorder  of  emotion.  Pathological  indo- 
lence is  one  symptom  of  the  so-called  "  morning  tire  "  of  the 
nervous  invalid  ;  and  it  is  well,  with  all  these  possibly  elemen- 
tary disorders  of  feeling,  to  inquire  at  what  time  of  the  day 
they  are  most  frequently  and  severely  felt.  If  in  the  morning 
on  waking,  and  if  they  grow  better  later  in  the  day,  they  are  so 
much  the  more  probably  incidents  of  a  general,  but  possibly  of 
a  comparatively  simple,  nervous  exhaustion.  (5)  The  pres- 
ence of  painfully  insistent  morbid  temptations,  "  bad  thoughts," 
or  foolish  self-questionings,  or  dispositions  to  repeat  simple 
acts,  to  be  sure  that  they  were  rightly  done.  These  insist- 
ent fears  as  to  one's  acts  and  thoughts,  these  rebellious 
*'  ideomotor  "  processes,  of  a  "  segmented,"  but  also  often  of 
an  infectiously  inconvenient  character,  form  a  very  interesting 
type  of  bad  nervous  habits,  whose  theory  would  require  a 
paper  by  itself.  It  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose  to  say 
that  such  occurrences  are  comparatively  frequent  phenomena 
in  these  borderland  cases.  They  very  often  form  part  of  the 
burden  of  the  constitutionally  weighted  or  nervously  "  degen- 
erate "  persons,  and  not  long  since  it  was  a  common  dogma  of 
the  continental  alienists  that  they  were  infallible  symptoms  of 
the  presence  of  such  constitutional  degeneracy.  This  dogma 
has  lately  been  questioned,  with  reason  (as  for  instance  by 
Dr.  Cowles  in  this  country) ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  these  insistent  impulses  can  occur  on  the  basis  of  ordinary 
nervous  exhaustion.  At  any  rate,  although  they  are  sometimes 
very  serious  foes,  still,  in  other  instances,  they  may  exist  in 
considerable  and  even  in  decidedly  inconvenient  number  in  a 
given  patient  without  necessarily  involving  any  serious  danger 
of  actual  insanity,  or  even  (with  rational  care  and  training),  any 
tendency  to  further  growth  of  the  distressing  malady  itself.     It 
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is  therefore  well  not  to  be  too  easily  frightened  upon  meet- 
ing with  these  decidedly  impish  enemies  of  your  patient's  peace. 
In  estimating,  provisionally,  and  from  the  psychologist's 
point  of  view,  all  such  syn'iptoms  as  the  foregoing,  it  is  well 
always  to  keep  in  mind  the  main  rule — an  elementary  mental 
defect  is  significant  in  proportion  as  it  has  already  infected 
and  controlled  the  general  processes  and  habits  of  your  sub- 
ject ;  /.  c,  in  proportion  as  it  has  organized  itself,  and  has  built 
up  a  system  of  false  habits  and  of  accompanying  general  ideas. 
Search  on  the  lines  of  this  consideration,  and  you  will  rapidly 
grow  in  insight  into  the  special  case.  Another  good  rule  is 
the  following  :  An  elementary  disorder  wiiich  is  attended  by 
strong  feelings  of  suffering,  gives  in  general  a  more  hopeful 
outlook  for  the  future  than  does  a  painless  intellectual  or 
moral  abnormity  of  otherwise  equal  significance;  e.g..  Delu- 
sions ;  that  is,  morbidly  false  judgments,  which  do  not  result 
directly  from  strongly  colored  emotional  states,  but  which  are 
held  with  coolness  and  fixity,  are  very  grave  symptoms,  which 
will  rarely  appear  in  your  borderland  cases.  The  morbidly 
grieving  patient  is  often  disposed  to  believe  unreasonably  that 
people  hate  or  suspect  him.  But  a  cooler  delusion  in  an  un- 
emotional person  is  likely  to  be  a  more  serious  matter.  Just  so 
on  the  moral  side.  The  wicked  youth  who  suffers  constant  re- 
morse for  his  wickedness  may  be  a  morbid  subject,  but  there  is 
so  far  hope  for  him.  But  the  cheerily  morbid  sinner,  the  patho- 
logically corrupt  being,  who  can  see  nothing  wrong  in  his  life,  is 
always  in  a  relatively  hopeless  case.  Of  all  the  abnormal  types 
that  will  often  come  under  the  teacher's  notice  I  therefore 
know  of  no  less  promising  type  than  that  of  the  cheerful,  the 
remorseless,  the  systematic  liar  of  later  youth.  One  occa- 
sionally meets  him.  But  one  can  do  almost  nothing  for  him. 
His  habit  is  of  the  deepest  kind.  His  whole  mental  process, 
his  entire  system  of  self-consciousness,  is  profoundly  deranged. 
He  is  necessarily  on  the  verge  of  true  delusions.  He  is  a 
wretched  mental  invalid,  and  he  knows  it  not.  The  civiliza- 
tion of  the  future  will  probably  establish  special  asylums  for 
the  care  of  chronic  and  incurable  liars.     At  present  such  a  case 
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is  useful  to  the  teacher  only  as  a  fearful  warning  of  what  may 
happen  when  our  general  ideas  have  once  systematically  ceased 
to  be  imitative,  and  have  become  mere  ministers  of  our  passing 
pleasures.  The  warning  is  a  deeply  significant  one.  Let  us 
not  forget  it. 

My  examples  will  have  wearied  you,  and  you  will  still  have 
missed  the  answer  to  the  question,  How  shall  these  abnormities 
be  treated  ?  And  yet  this  question  is  one  that  no  wise  teacher 
needs,  in  the  long  run,  to  have  answered  for  him  by  any  tech- 
nical formulas.  For,  in  the  first  place,  in  graver  cases,  you 
will  never  assume  any  medical  responsibilities,  but  will  act 
in  cheerful  co-operation  with  medical  advisers.  And  for  the 
rest,  the  mental  and  moral  treatment  of  minor  psychical  abnor- 
mities is  founded  on  precisely  the  same  principles  as  those 
which  govern  the  whole  business  of  mental  training  every- 
where. By  patient  suggestion  train  wise  habits ;  take  account 
always  of  individual  limitations ;  discourage  nervous  enemies, 
respect  physical  soundness,  adapt  yourself  to  the  current 
symptoms;  these  are  plain  rules.  What  I  have  meant  to 
counsel  is  a  wise  comprehension  of  the  actual  situation  before 
you.  First  see  where  you  stand,  and  then  you  will  be  able  to 
move  in  the  light  as  you  get  it.     That  is  a  plain  matter. 

There  is  of  course,  then,  no  magic  about  the  teacher's  art  of 
treating  mental  defects,  any  more  than  about  the  rest  of  his 
business.  Humanity,  experience,  watchfulness,  intelligent 
comprehension  of  the  actual  situation,  whatever  it  is,  and 
then,  once  more,  tact ;  these  are  the  devices.  As  for  what  in 
general  you  can  hope,  as  adviser,  to  do,  you  can  try  at  least  to 
help  the  suffering  pupil  to  a  cooler  and  a  wiser  understanding 
of  his  own  case,  and  to  form  in  him  a  system  of  good  habits 
to  contend  against  the  bad  ones.  The  teacher  must  carefully 
avoid  encouraging  by  his  investigations  as  psychological 
inquirer  any  new  false  habits  of  brooding  or  of  diseased  self- 
scrutiny  in  his  pupil.  He  must  not  excite  but  allay  false 
alarms  ;  he  must  not  flatter  but  must  gently  reduce,  if  possible, 
idle  vanity.  He  must  turn  the  rnorbid  man's  eyes  outward. 
He  must  teach  the  patient,  if  possible,  that  noble  habit  of  duly 
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ignoring  the  inner  nervous  enemy,  of  coolly  turning  the  back 
upon  the  internal  demon — that  noble  habit,  I  say,  which  so 
many  heavily  burdened  nervous  sufferers  learn  and  practice 
all  through  a  busy  lifetime  of  effective  and  humane  activity. 
The  arts  of  living  with  the  nervous  enemy  and  of  daily  out- 
witting his  impish  cleverness  by  a  deeper  cleverness  of  one's 
own,  these  are  arts  that  can  be  learned,  and  that  can  be  taught, 
even  to  great  sufferers.  The  nervously  morbid,  by  dint  of  train- 
ing, often  come  to  be,  as  we  know,  among  the  world's  most 
justly  admired  and  prized  leaders  of  thought,  of  artistic  pro- 
duction, and  of  public  life.  It  is  a  noble  task  to  contribute  to 
even  the  bare  possibility  of  such  an  outcome,  and  the  teacher 
should  do  his  best. 

In  general,  he  should  follow  this  final  rule:  In  advising  a 
mental  sufferer,  first  learn  to  look  upon  his  case  as  if  it  were 
your  own,  and  then  teach  him,  on  the  other  hand,  to  consider 
and  deal  with  his  own  case  as  coolly  and  dispassionately  as  if 
it  were  another's.  For  thus  it  is  that  we  can  best  learn  to 
bear  one  another's  burdens. 

In  a  fourth  paper,  supplementary  to  the  foregoing  series,  I 
propose  to  present  to  the  readers  of  the  REVIEW  a  few  con- 
siderations on  anomalies  and  abnormalities  of  temperament 
which  were  not  contained  in  my  lectures  as  here  .printed. 

JOSIAII    RovcE 
Harvard  University, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


V 

A  SYSTEM  OF  COLOR-TEACHING 

One  of  the  most  significant  signs  of  American  progress  in 
education  is  the  introduction  of  color-teaching  into  the  schools. 
Only  too  often  is  time  spent  in  drilling  children  on  matters  of 
no  interest  to  them,  of  no  practical  or  theoretical  use  whatever, 
or  of  use  to  only  one  in  a  hundred,  whereas  subjects  of  vital 
interest  to  everyone  are  completely  neglected.  Work  in 
colors — not  painting,  but  the  psychology  of  color-sensations, 
laws  of  contrast,  harmony,  etc. — is  what  no  one  can  do  without. 
A  woman's  whole  life  depends  upon  her  knowledge  of  how  to 
dress  and  how  to  arrange  her  home  ;  every  boy  has  something 
to  do  in  the  way  of  design  or  decoration.  Since  the  rococo 
period  there  has  probably  been  no  country  where  taste  in  fine 
art,  architecture,  and  decoration  has  been  so  depraved  as  in 
America.  The  great  progress  in  art  of  late  years  is  due  to  the 
advance  of  American  artists,  but  it  leaves  the  masses  of  the 
people  untouched.  That  our  schools  have  entered  upon  color- 
teaching  and  the  elements  of  design  is  a  better  guarantee  for 
successful  progress  than  the  artists  themselves  can  give. 

Nevertheless  the  color-work  actually  done  is  very  poor. 
Teachers  of  color  know  little  either  about  the  physics  of  light 
(which  is  of  less  account)  or  the  psychology  of  color  (which 
is  the  very  subject  they  profess  to  teach).  It  not  seldom 
happens  that  absurdities  and  untruths  are  forced  into  children 
in  spite  of  their  own  common  sense.  In  all  cases  a  large 
amount  of  time  is  spent  in  teaching  matters  of  no  moment,  or 
in  awkwardly  trying  to  show  what  would  be  self-evident  if 
properly  presented. 

The  cause  is  not  far  to  seek.  Teachers  of  color  never  receive 
any  instruction  in  psychology,  or  at  most  only  in  the  platitudes 
of  English  writers.  The  usual  text-books  of  color-instruction 
are  those  issued  by  manufacturers  of  school  supplies,  who  are, 
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of  course,  totally  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  the  subject 
in  question.  The  time  has  come,  however,  when  the  results 
obtained  by  experimental  psychology  should  find  their  appli- 
cations in  education.  The  fundamental  principles  of  the  psy- 
chology of  color  lie  at  hand  for  those  who  wish  to  use  them. 

At  the  outset  I  must  state  that  there  are  two  things  which  I 
cannot  treat  of  in  this  brief  article.  It  is  here  not  the  place  to 
expound  the  principles  or  to  recount  the  main  facts  of  the 
psychology  of  color.  Moreover,  it  would  here  be  impossible 
to  arrange  separate  systems  of  instruction  according  to  grades. 

Presupposing,  then,  an  acquaintance  Avith  the  elements  of 
the  psychology  of  color  (but  in  no  way  referring  to  the  physi- 
ology of  the  eye,  a  subject  with  which  the  teacher  of  color 
has  nothing  to  do),  and  leaving  to  the  teacher  the  distribution 
and  adaptation  of  the  work  in  the  different  grades,  I  will  con- 
fine myself  to  an  outline  of  color-instruction  in  general,  and 
will  consider  the  following  points;  i,  single  colors;  2,  color- 
relations;  3,  combinations  of  colors;  4,  contrast;  5,  sensitive- 
ness to  color  ;  6,  harmony. 

I.  Teaching  single  colors — First  of  all,  the  child  must  be 
taught  to  see  the  color,  i.  e.,  the  attention  should  be  drawn  to 
some  colored  object  of  the  desired  color, — red,  for  example, — 
by  giving  him  a  piece  of  red  paper,  by  a  red  rose  on  the 
teacher's  desk,  by  eating  a  red  apple,  etc.,  etc.  A  red  day  may 
be  appointed,  on  which  all  the  children  wear  something  red  ; 
later  on,  a  yellow  day,  etc.  Names  are  necessary  from  the 
start.  The  children  will  already  have  learned  at  home  such 
names  as  red,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  purple  ;  they  will  quickly 
pick  up  such  terms  as  orange  and  violet.  White,  black,  and 
gray  are  also  familiar  terms.  More  terms  than  these  will 
scarcely  be  required  ;  the  compound  terms  used  later  will 
already  have  been  learned  at  home  by  the  time  they  are 
needed.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  believed  by  those  who 
have  not  looked  into  the  matter,  when  I  say  that  an  attempt 
"has  been  made  to  substitute  the  absurd  term  "  red-violet "  for 
■"purple."  Purple  is  in  use  in  art,  literature,  and  home  life;  it 
has  received  a  definite  scientific  meaning  and  is  employed  as  a 
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scientific  term.  To  suit  the  whim  of  the  teacher,  who  is  led  by 
the  manufacturer,  the  children  are  taught  that  purple  isn't 
purple,  but  has  some  sort  of  an  uncouth  name.  This,  however, 
is  only  one  of  the  cases  in  which  our  educational  principles  are 
derived  from  tradesmen  who  dabble  in  pedagogy. 

Now  a  word  to  the  supervisor  of  color  instruction  and  to  the 
color  teacher.  You  are  obliged,  of  course,  to  accept  the  color- 
materials  as  given  you  ;  nevertheless  it  should  be  understood 
that  names  and  standards  of  color  are  not  matters  of  caprice. 
If,  as  will  be  nearly  always  the  case,  you  cannot  test  these 
matters  for  yourself,  you  should  exact  from  the  manufacturer 
a  guarantee  that  his  colors  conform  to  certain  require- 
ments. I  will  indicate  the  main  requirements  briefly,  {a) 
"  White  "  objects,  when  held  in  the  midday  sun,  should  be  of 
the  same  color  as  magnesium  oxide.  A  piece  of  isinglass  can 
readily  be  coated  with  magnesium  oxide  by  holding  it  over  a 
burning  piece  of  magnesium  tape  or  some  magnesium  flash 
powder.  This  color  is  called  "  standard  white  " ;  the  light  of 
the  midday  sun  reaching  the  earth's  surface  through  a  clear 
atmosphere  is  the  "absolute  white."  {U)  "  Red"  and  "violet " 
objects  must  be  of  the  same  color  as  the  two  regions  of  un- 
changing color  that  occupy  the  extreme  ends  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum, (c)  "Gray"  objects  must  be  of  the  same  color  as  white 
under  less  illumination,  i.  c,  there  must  be  no  tinge  of  the 
spectral  colors  in  them,  {d)  The  other  colors  can  be  defined 
only  by  limiting  them  to  certain  regions.  For  example,  green, 
may  be  one  of  many  different  hues.  The  range  is  so  great 
that  a  reputable  manufacturer  will  scarce  make  any  mistake. 
The  limits  are  as  follows ;  orange,  line  C  halfway  to  line  D  ; 
yellow,  line  D  one-third  of  the  way  to  line  E  ;  green,  line  E 
to  b  ;  blue,  line  F  to  line  G.  This  means  that  the  object  said 
to  be  of  a  certain  color  must  be  of  some  one  of  the  colors 
within  the  corresponding  Fraunhofer  lines  of  the  solar 
spectrum.  The  liberty  of  variation  seems  very  great ;  the  task 
of  finding  some  typical  color  for  each  kind  has  been  begun. 

2.  Color-relations — Scarce  anything    more  important  could 
be  taught  to  children  ;  the   subject  is  a  very  easy  one   in   its 
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outlines  and  is  of  constant  interest  and  application.  I  will 
sketch  with  the  utmost  brevity  some  parts  of  the  course, 
presupposing  always  the  requisite  acquaintance  with  the 
psychology  of  the  subject. 

As  one  of  the  earlier  lessons  on  this  point  the  children 
should  receive  a  number  of  colored  tablets  or  pieces  of  paper 
comprising  twenty  to  twenty-five  hues  from  red  to  violet 
through  the  spectral  colors  and  from  violet  to  red  through  the 
purples,  the  successive  colors  being  graded  carefully  according 
to  the  relative  sensitiveness  to  difference  in  hue.  The  children 
are  to  arrange  the  colors  together  according  to  likeness.  The 
final  result  will  be  some  kind  of  a  closed  curve,  e.  g.,  circle, 
ellipse,  etc.  This  continuity  of  our  color  sensations  and  their 
relation  as  a  returning  series  are  the  fundamental  facts  upon 
which  all  further  instruction  is  based. 

Another  exercise,  which  can  precede  or  follow  the  one 
just  mentioned,  should  be  in  the  arrangement  of  the  grays. 
A  number,  say  twenty,  of  different  gray  tablets  should  be 
arranged  between  the  extremes,  black  and  white. 

The  next  thing  to  teach  is  the  relation  to  black  ;  older 
pupils  are  to  understand  that  this  is  a  relationship  of  intensity. 
The  child  should  first  hold  two  tablets  of  the  same  color  side 
by  side  with  direct  light  on  them  ;  he  should  then  gradually 
turn  one  of  them  so  that  the  light  falls  more  and  more 
obliquely.  Repeated  comparison  of  the  unchanged  with  the 
turned  tablet  will  teach  him  that  the  latter  gradually  becomes 
almost  black.  The  same  is  true  when  one  of  the  tablets  is 
placed  in  the  shade.  Thereupon  a  shade  of  color  is  given  him  ; 
he  is  to  pick  out  the  corresponding  full-tone  tablet  and  shade  it 
by  turning  till  it  looks  like  the  one  given  him.  Still  darker 
shades  are  given  and  their  corresponding  full  tones  are  found. 
The  child  learns  by  experience  the  relationship  to  black  and 
also  discovers  the  fundamental  law  that  the  darker  the  shade 
the  less  the  color  differs.  The  set  of  full-tone  tablets  is  now 
given  out  and  arranged  as  in  the  case  mentioned  above. 
Then  a  black  tablet  is  placed  so  that  it  is  equally  related  to 
all,  i.  e.,  in  the  center.     A  set  of  shades  is  now  given  to  each 
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pupil  for  arrangement  ;  they  will  naturally  be  placed  as  an 
inner  circle  around  the  black.  In  higher  grades  two  or  more 
sets  of  shades  can  be  used. 

The  little  button-mold  tops,  so  serviceable  in  the  exercises 
to  be  mentioned  in  a  moment,  can  be  used  to  prove  the  laws 
just  illustrated.  These  tops  are  made  of  large  wooden  button- 
molds  with  pointed  sticks  or  headless  wire  brads  through 
them  ;  match  sticks  can  be  used,  but  the  wood  is  rather  soft. 
Little  disks  are  cut  from  colored  paper  or  cardboard  and  slit 
in  the  Maxwell  fashion.  A  disk  of  a  certain  color  is  spun 
with  ever  increasing  proportions  of  black,  thus  demonstrating 
the  laws  of  diminished  intensity.  Moreover,  a  child  having  a 
brown  whose  hue  he  does  not  recognize,  can  find  out  the 
proper  one  by  trying  various  disks. 

To  teach  the  relation  to  white,  similar  exercises  with  tablets 
and  disks  are  to  be  instituted.  The  counterpart  of  the  shadow 
method  is  found  in  laying  pieces  of  white  tissue  paper  over 
the  color.  Older  pupils  should  learn  that  the  relation  to  Vv'hitc 
is  a  matter  of  mixture  and  not  of  intensity. 

The  relationship  to  gray  should  also  be  taught,  possibly  in 
the  next  higher  grade  to  the  last.  The  gray  chosen  should  be 
of  medium  whiteness.  If  very  thin  tissue  paper  is  at  hand  the 
laws  of  the  relation  to  gray  can  be  shown  by  combining  the 
tissue  paper  method  with  the  shadow  method.  The  tops  are, 
however,  much  better.  Three  disks  are  put  on,  white,  black, 
and  a  spectral  color.  The  proportions  of  white  and  black  are 
continually  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  color.  Older 
pupils  will  understand  that  the  color  is  mixed  with  white,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  intensity  is  reduced.  Tablets  that  can 
be  used  for  these  exercises  are  at  present  unobtainable. 

It  naturally  becomes  necessary  to  teach  names  for  the  hues 
on  the  border  regions  of  the  reds,  oranges,  yellows,  etc.,  and 
for  the  shaded  and  tinted  colors.  At  the  outset  the  rule  is  to 
be  laid  down  that  the  standard  names  of  literature,  science, 
art,  and  household  life  are  to  be  taught  and  that  no  new 
inventions  are  to  be  introduced  when  avoidable.  Such  in- 
ventions as  green-blue,  green-green-blue,  etc.,  instead   of  the 
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usual  terms,  greenish  blue,  and  so  on,  are  monstrosities. 
Against  blue  tint  No.  i,  blue  tint  No.  2,  blue  shade  No.  r, 
etc.  there  is  not  so  much  to  be  said.  Rut  why  burden  the 
minds  of  children  with  all  this  rattle-trap,  when  every  child 
knows  without  teaching  the  meaning  of  the  lawful  terms 
greenish  blue,  light  blue,  very  light  blue,  dark  blue,  very  dark 
blue,  etc.?  When  we  remember  that  this  is  done  for  every 
one  of  the  colors  and  that  each  intermediate  hue  has  the 
same  system,  the  wastage  of  time  and  mental  energy  seems 
considerable.  There  are,  however,  many. terms  that  the  child 
will  hear  throughout  life,  and  he  should  be  taught  what  they 
correspond  to  on  the  charts  he  makes;  c.  g.,  he  should  know 
that  sky-blue  is  a  light  blue,  that  pink  means  light  red,  light 
purple,  or  light  violet,  that  brown  generally  means  dark  yellow 
or  orange,  etc. 

3.  Color-combinations — In  teaching  this  subject  we  must 
rely  on  the  button-mold  tops;  it  would  be  convenient,  but 
not  necessary,  for  the  teacher  to  have  a  large  color  wheel  and 
disks  for  illustration.  In  the  first  place  the  combinations  of 
pairs  of  full-tone  colors  should  be  taught.  Each  pupil  should 
receive  five  disks — red,  yellow,  green,  blue,  violet — and  should 
have  his  color  tablets  with  names  on  them  or  should  use  color 
charts  made  from  them  as  described  above.  He  takes  two  of 
the  colors,  e.  g,  red  and  yellow,  and  puts  them  in  equal  pro- 
portions on  this  top.  On  spinning  the  top,  the  result  appears 
as  orange.  Likewise  red  and  green  are  used,  the  result  being 
light  yellow;  red  and  blue  give  light  pink,  and  so  on.  Similar 
exercises  are  repeated  with  other  colors.  He  should  arrange 
his  results  in  the  form  of  a  table. 


Violet. 

Blue. 

Green. 

Yellow. 

J?eJ, 

Purple 

Light  Pink 

Light  Yellow 

Orange 

Vel/o-u; 

Light  pink 

Light  green 

Yellowish  green 

Green, 

Light  blue 

Bluish  green 

Blue, 

Indigo 

Other  colors  should  be  added  later. 

The  results  obtained  will  depend  on  the  truthfulness  of  the 
colors  used  ;  the  so-called  red  of  some  manufacturers,  which  is 
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really  orange-red,  will  give  a  purple-pink  instead  of  a  purple, 
a  blue  that  is  very  bright  will  have  more  effect  than  a  red  that 
is  too  dull,  etc.  The  colors  of  the  disks  are  true  only  for 
white  and  gray  light ;  by  artificial  light,  or  by  the  light  reflected 
from  red  brick  walls  or  bluish  ceilings  such  as  we  find  in  some 
badly  constructed  schools,  they  are  quite  different  and  will 
give  apparently  quite  different  results. 

The  next  step  is  to  vary  the  proportions  of  the  two  disks. 
Starting,  for  example,  with  all  red,  let  successive  small  quanti- 
ties of  violet  be  added  ;  the  red  changes  through  the  whole 
series  of  purples  to  violet.  Starting  with  red  and  adding 
yellow,  the  color  passes  through  all  the  hues  of  red,  orange, 
and  yellow.  Starting  with  yellow  and  adding  blue,  the  result 
is  different ;  a  slight  tinge  of  green  occurs,  but  most  of  the 
change  is  a  gradual  passage  toward  and  from  gray.  Colors 
like  red  and  bluish  green  will  change  from  red  through  reddisk 
pinks  to  white  and  then  toward  bluish  green.  Likewise  several 
other  combinations  will  be  found  that  will  produce  white  in 
passing  from  one  to  the  other.  These  are  the  complementary 
colors.  Older  children  should  note  down  the  proportions  of 
the  complementaries  required  for  white.  Knowing  the  com- 
plementaries,  let  the  child  place  a  white  tablet  in  the  center 
and  arrange  the  other  colors  around  it  so  that  the  comple- 
mentaries come  at  opposite  points  of  the  circle.  Older 
children  can  draw  radii  from  the  white  and  place  the  pairs  of 
complementaries  at  distances  inversely  proportional  to  the 
quantities  of  color  used  in  producing  the  white,  c.  g.,  if  twice 
as  much  bluish  green  as  red  were  used,  then  bluish  green 
should  be  placed  at  six  inches  away  and  red  at  twelve  inches. 

4.  Color-contrast — The  practical  importance  of  this  subject 
is  so  great  that  it  must  be  carefully  attended  to.  The  funda- 
mental facts  can  be  illustrated  with  sheets  of  colored  paper, 
small  pieces  of  gray  paper,  and  some  tissue  paper  used  in  the 
well  known  way.  On  a  chart  which  I  have  prepared,  at  almost 
no  expense  for  materials,  the  resulting  colors  of  the  (really) 
gray  paper  are  so  strong,  even  without  tissue  paper,  that 
observers  quite  doubt  the  fact  of  its  grayness.     Another  way 
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of  illustrating  the  laws  of  contrast  is  by  means  of  specially  pre- 
pared disks  for  the  button-mold  tops.  The  children  should  be 
carefully  taught  that  the  resulting  color  is  the  combination  of 
the  original  color  with  the  induced  color,  and  that  the  induced 
color  is  complementary  to  the  inducing  color;  exercises  should 
be  given  in  which  they  are  to  foretell  the  induced  color,  and  the 
result,  by  reference  to  the  tables  of  combinations  and  comple- 
mentary colors  made  in  previous  exercises.  The  practical  appli- 
cation of  such  exercises  to  design  is  obvious.  The  exercises 
should  thoroughly  cover  the  ground  of  contrast  of  hue,  contrast 
of  intensity,  and  contrast  of  saturation.  Of  course,  the  terms  I 
have  used  in  this  paragraph  should  be  taught  only  to  older 
children,  the  facts  can  be  made  evident  to  the  very  youngest. 
5.  Color-sensitiveness — The  eye  should  be  trained  in  ac- 
curacy of  distinction,  especially  in  the  case  of  older  pupils. 
The  least  perceptible  difference  should  be  measured  and  the 
effort  should  be  made  to  constantly  reduce  it.  A  series  of 
finely  graded  tablets  would  be  the  very  best  method  that 
could  be  devised  ;  the  trouble  and  time  required  in  the  exer- 
cises would  be  extremely  small.  As  such  tablets  are  unob- 
tainable in  the  market  the  color-disks  have  to  be  used.  As 
this  subject  is  almost  unknown  to  teachers,  I  will  very  briefly 
describe  two  methods  of  testing  and  training  the  eye  in  its 
sensitiveness  to  color.  In  one  method  the  apparatus  used  is 
the  improved  color-mixer  by  which  the  proportions  of  the 
larger  disks  can  be  changed  without  stopping  the  wheel. 
First,  two  larger  disks  of  difTerent  colors  are  placed  together. 
On  the  back  of  one  or  both  the  disks  is  a  graduation  in  one  hun- 
dred parts  so  that  the  proportions  seen  are  measured.  Two 
smaller  disks  of  the  same  colors  as  the  larger  ones  are  placed 
in  front  of  the  others.  Suppose  the  exercise  is  on  the  sensi- 
tiveness to  gray.  Black  and  white  disks  are  arranged  so  that 
r  parts  of  white  are  shown,  both  on  the  larger  and  the  smaller 
disks.  When  in  motion  the  whole  surface  will  appear  of  an 
even  gray.  The  teacher  then  gradually  changes  the  propor- 
tions in  the  larger  disk  till  the  outer  surface  appears  lighter 
than  the  inner  one  ;    the  number  of  parts  of  white  is  read  off, 
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suppose  it  to  be  Yo.  The  proportions  are  then  changed  back 
till  the  outer  disk  seems  just  darker  than  the  inner  ones ;  sup- 
pose the  number  of  parts  white  to  be  r„.  Find  the  difference 
between  each  of  these  results  and  the  number  of  parts  on  the 
inner  disk,  r.  Denote  the  results  by  D^  and  Z>„  respectively  ; 
/.  ^.,Z>o=r„—  rand  D,,=r—r„.    The  average  of  these  values  will 

give  the  just  perceptible  difference,  D,  i.  e.  — — — "^-^ — ~.     It 

is  convenient  to  take  a  medium  gray  for  the  exercise  ;  there 
will  then  be  50  parts  white  or  r=^o.  The  value  of  D  for  each 
measurement  can  be  calculated  mentally  without  the  least 
difficulty. 

There  are  two  objections  to  this  method  :  the  inability  to 
test  more  than  one  child  at  a  time  and  the  cost  of  the  appara- 
tus. These  are  removed  by  the  button-mold  tops  used  in  the 
following  way : 

The  pupil  receives  a  piece  of  gray  paper,  a  black  disk  and  a 
white  one.  He  spins  them  on  the  top  and  changes  the  propor- 
tions till  he  thinks  he  has  matched  the  paper.  If  one  of  the 
disks  is  graduated  on  the  back  the  result  can  be  read  off  at 
once ;  if  not,  the  disks  are  to  be  applied  by  the  teacher  to  a 
graduated  scale.  The  pupil  repeats  this,  say  ten  times.  The 
results  are  averaged,  the  variation  of  each  separate  result  is 
noted,  and  the  average  of  the  variations  is  taken  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  sensitiveness.  Suppose  the  separate  results  to  be 
r\  r",  etc.,  and  let  the  average  be  r.  Then  find  the  difference 
between  r'  and  r,  r"  and  r,  etc.  Suppose  these  differences  to 
be  F',  F",  etc.  These  values  are  averaged  and  give  F,  which 
is  the  average  error,  as  it  is  called.  This  sounds  somewhat 
complicated  when  stated  in  these  general  terms,  but  it  is  a 
very  simple  process.  Children  who  can  do  division  can  make 
their  own  computations. 

The  exercises  should  be  extended  over  the  sensitiveness  to 
the  variations  of  several  of  the  principal  colors  in  intensity  (mix- 
ture with  black),  in  saturation  (mixture  with  white)  and  in  hue 
(mixture  with  neighboring  colors). 

6.  Harmony — Natural  harmonies  of  color  depend    on    the 
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agreeableness  of  the  color  alone  and  on  the  effects  of  contrast 
when  they  are  brought  together.     Bright  colors  are  usuall>' 
the  most  pleasing  when  taken   separately,   but  produce  dis- 
agreeable effects  in  some  of  their  combinations  owing  to  lack 
of  contrasts  in  hue,  intensity,  and  saturation.     Complementary 
colors  usually  form  more  agreeable  combinations  than  others, 
but  any  hue  can  produce  an  agreeable  effect  with  any  other, 
provided  the  contrasts  in  intensity  and  saturation  are  properly 
brought  into  play.     When  colors  are  formed  into  designs  the 
result  depends  not  only  on  the  causes  just  mentioned  but  also 
on  the  original  agreeableness  of  the  forms,  on  the  contrasts  of 
form  and  size,  on  contrasts  of  emotional  tone,  etc.     As  these 
are  matters  not  yet  investigated  by  psychology,  the  instruc- 
tion in  design   must  be  left  to  the  teacher's  pleasure.     The 
current  notions  of  art  among  the  middle  classes  will  probably 
be  taught,  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  these  are  matters 
of  the  particular  time  and   place  and  are  in  no  wise  general 
truths.     The  artistic  notions  of  the  teacher  of  design  will  be 
behind   those  of  the    foremost    decorators  of   America ;    the 
American  art    of  the  present   is    quite  different  from  art   in 
other  lands  and  in  the  past.     Probably  the  best  way  will  be  to 
teach  selected  designs  from  Greek,  Pompeiian,  Byzantine,  and 
other  periods.     Productions  of  the  child's  own  taste  should  not 
be  rashly  condemned  ;    the  natural  artistic    instinct   of  some 
children,  e.  g.,  those  of  Italian  descent,  is  liable  to  be  superior 
to  that  of  many  American  teachers.     It  is  necessary,  however, 
to  teach   proper  combinations  to  those  children  who  seem  to 
have  no  sense  of  harmony ;  the  total  lack  of  artistic  instincts 
in  the  immigrants  of  certain  nations  is  too  well  known  to  need 
mention. 

Beyond  this  point  the  instruction  in  design  will  include  all 
work  in  colors;  the  pupils  are  supposed  to  know  the  prmci- 
ples  of  color  that  they  apply,  and  the  exercises  will  aim  at 
training  the  imagination  and  the  powers  of  execution  by  com- 
posing designs.  The  work  is  therefore  no  longer  color-teach- 
ing, and  no  separate  treatment  can  be  given.  By  "beyond 
this,"  I  do  not  mean  "  after  this."     One  of  the  worst  mistakes 
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that  could  be  made  would  be  to  begin  work  in  design  after  all 
the  principles  of  color  had  been  taught.  Step  by  step  each 
advance  in  the  knowledge  of  color  should  be  followed  by 
practice  in  putting  the  knowledge  to  use. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  only  urge  that  the  teaching  of  color 
in  the  schools  be  conducted  on  a  sound  psychological  basis. 
It  is  much  easier  to  teach  important  laws  in  color  than  to 
waste  time  over  nothings  or  to  teach  actual  untruths.  Proper 
equipment  for  good  work  will  cost  no  more  than  is  now  wasted. 
There  are,  however,  two  great  difificulties  in  the  way.  The 
first  is  the  lack  of  proper  training  on  the  part  of  the  teachers, 
the  other  is  the  lack  of  proper  color  materials.  To  aid  in  re- 
moving this  latter  objection,  I  am  at  present  preparing  a  set 
of  model  materials  which,  when  finished,  will  be  placed  at  the 
•disposal  of  such  persons  as  wish  to  inspect  them.  The  former 
difificulty  will  never  be  removed  till  efificient  psychological 
instruction  is  introduced  into  the  Normal  Schools. 

E.  VV.  Scripture 

Yale  University, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
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VI 
BROTHER  AZARIAS 

Of  Tacitus,  the  Roman  historian,  it  is  related  that  on  the 
occasion  of  Agricola's  death,  he  comforted  the  bereaved  family 
by  recalling  to  their  minds  the  noble  deeds  and  wise  sayings 
of  the  dead  hero;  and  he  entreated  them  to  contemplate  his 
intellectual  and  moral  portrait,  thus  outlined,  rather  than  to 
spend  their  time  in  gazing  on  his  statue  in  marble  or  bronze. 
^'For,"  said  he,  "marble  and  bronze  are  perishable,  but  the 
great  qualities  of  the  soul  are  everlasting."  To  many  since 
Agricola's  death  can  this  noble  tribute  be  justly  paid,  but  to 
none  more  deservedly  than  to  the  gentle  scholar  whose  moral 
and  intellectual  portrait  is  but  faintly  outlined  in  this  brief 
sketch. 

The  simple  story  of  Brother  Azarias'  life  is  soon  told. 
Patrick  Francis  Mullany,  known  to  the  religious,  literary,  and 
educational  world  of  two  continents  as  Brother  Azarias,  was 
born  in  Ireland  in  1847.  He  came  to  this  country  when  a 
child,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  entered  the  novitiate  of  the 
Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools.  In  1866  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  mathematics  and  English  literature  at  Rock  Hill 
College  in  Maryland,  where  his  brilliant  mental  qualities  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  his  superiors,  who  thereafter  afforded 
him  every  opportunity  for  study  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment. In  1877  he  went  to  Europe.  There  in  a  short  time  his 
studious  habits  made  him  as  familiar  a  figure  in  the  Biblio- 
thequc  Nationale  and  the  British  Museum  as  he  was  later 
in  the  Astor  Library.  While  abroad  his  scholarly  pursuits 
brought  him  into  the  company  of  many  of  the  literary  and 
intellectual  leaders  of  France  and  England,  the  most  distin- 
guished of  whom  was  Cardinal  Newman.  Returning  to 
America,  he  was  made  president  of  Rock  Hill  College  in  1879, 
and  held  the  position  until   1886,  when  he  went  abroad  once 
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more.  This  time  however  it  was  in  search  of  health,  which  the 
exacting  duties  of  a  college  presidency,  combined  with  his 
ceaseless  labors  as  a  student  and  writer,  had  well-nigh  shattered. 
During  the  next  three  years,  spent  in  Italy,  France,  and  Eng- 
land, he  gave  himself  little  time  to  restore  his  wasted  energies,, 
and  the  libraries  of  Milan,  Florence,  and  Rome  became  as  well 
known  to  him  as  were  those  of  Paris,  London,  and  New  York. 
In  1889  he  was  appointed  professor  of  English  literature  in 
the  De  la  Salle  Institute,  New  York  City,  which  position  he 
held  until  his  death. 

Brother  Azarias  was  one  of  the  founders  and  trustees  of  the 
Catholic  Summer  School  of  America,  in  which  institution  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Studies,  and  also  held  the  ofBce 
of  Moderator.  At  its  first  session  in  New  London  in  1892,  he 
was  one  of  its  lecturers.  In  July,  1893,  he  delivered  a  course 
of  five  lectures,  entitled  "Educational  Epochs,"  before  the 
same  body  at  Plattsburgh.  These  were  the  last  lectures  he 
delivered ;  for  at  their  conclusion  he  contracted  the  illness 
which  ended  his  life.  Never  of  a  robust  constitution,  and 
weakened  by  years  of  severe  study  and  unremitting  labor, 
he  had  little  or  no  reserve  of  physical  strength  to  resist  an 
insidious  attack  of  pneumonia.  He  was  removed  to  the  Hotel 
Champlain,  where  he  lingered  for  several  days.  Lying  on  his. 
bed,  and  conscious  to  the  last,  he  could  see  from  his  window 
the  limpid  waters  of  Lake  Champlain  rippling  against  the 
broad  acres  of  fertile  meadow  and  picturesque  woodland,  the 
home  of  the  Catholic  Summer  School  of  America,  with  whose 
success  his  name  will  be  hereafter  inseparably  connected.  He 
died  on  August  20.  His  funeral  obsequies  were  celebrated  in 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  New  York,  and  seldom  has  that  mag- 
nificent temple  held  a  more  notable  gathering  of  ecclesiastics, 
teachers,  and  writers,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  than  those 
who  on  that  day  had  come  together  to  pay  their  last  tribute  to 
the  humble  Christian  Brother,  whose  educational  labors  and 
researches  had  won  for  him  from  foreign  critics  a  reputation 
for  scholarship  in  his  chosen  field  that  was  second  to  none  in 
America. 
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A  careful  study  of  the  works  of  this  distinguished  scholar, 
whose  future  seemed  so  full  of  promise,  would  require  more 
space  than  can  be  given  here.  All  that  can  be  attempted 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  article  is  to  glance  for  a 
moment  at  the  results  of  his  literary  and  educational  labors, 
and  to  indicate  briefly  the  varied  skill  and  manifold  excellen- 
ces of  his  delicate  and  fertile  mind. 

When  the  circumstances  under  which  Brother  Azarias  wrote 
are  considered,  the  quantity  of  his  purely  literarj'  work  is  very 
great.  His  daily  duties  as  a  religious  and  a  teacher  claimed 
by  far  the  larger  portion  of  his  time.  Only  in  the  few  remain- 
ing hours  after  these  duties  were  fulfilled,  or  during  the 
leisure  enforced  on  him  by  ill  health,  did  he  find  time  to 
devote  to  the  work  which  won  for  him  his  brilliant  reputation 
as  an  educator  and  man  of  letters.  In  addition  to  his  five 
volumes,  Aristotle  and  the  Christian  Church  (London,  1887), 
Development  of  Old  English  Thought  (third  edition.  New 
York,  1889),  The  Philosophy  of  Literature  (sixth  edition.  New 
York,  1890),  Books  and  Reading  (third  edition,  New  York, 
1 891).  Phases  of  Thought  and  Critieisni  (Boston,  1892),  numer- 
ous articles  from  his  versatile  pen  are  to  be  found  scattered 
throughout  the  leading  magazines  and  reviews  of  this  country 
and  England. 

To  solve  the  problem  of  life  was  the  aim  of  most  of  his 
literary  labors;  not  an  easy  task  when  we  consider  man's 
numerous  and  complex  relations  with  humanity,  with  himself, 
and  with  God.  Prizing  principle  far  above  form  or  method,  his 
work  was  marked  by  a  simplicity  and  an  earnestness  character- 
istic of  the  man  himself.  As  a  critic,  his  writings  were 
impressed  with  the  same  qualities.  Criticism  with  him  was 
always  of  the  higher,  constructive  kind.  To  him  a  book  was 
a  real  thing,  the  image  of  its  author,  possessing  a  soul  as  well 
as  a  body,  for  each  of  which  the  author  was  alike  responsible. 
To  such  a  man  the  mere  negations  of  criticism  were  tasteless 
and  barren.  The  law  of  criticism,  as  he  formulated  it,  was  "to 
know  what  is  best  in  thought  and  style,  and  to  make  thereof 
a  criterion,  whereby  to  judge  literary  work  according  to  the 
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degree  of  its  approach  to  the  ideal  standard.     The  basis  of 
criticism  is  knowledge,  its  object  is  truth." 

Of  Charles  Lamb  it  has  been  said  that  the  most  striking 
note  of  his  literary  criticism  was  his  veracity.  In  addition  to 
a  quick  discernment  and  a  cultivated  taste,  there  was  in 
Brother  Azarias  a  literary  instinct  that  rarely  erred.  Unlike 
most  of  our  critics,  he  busied  himself  less  about  form  and 
method  than  he  did  in  searching  for  the  underlying  idea  of  a 
poem  or  a  book.  Brushing  aside  its  mere  surface  qualities,  his 
disciplined  mind  sought  the  central  thought  of  the  author,  and 
when  once  its  purport,  "the  soul  that  lurks  beneath  the  printed 
page  of  every  great  book,"  was  grasped,  he  straightway  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  and  discuss  it,  face  to  face,  with  his  readers. 
He  presents  the  ideal  of  the  author,  and  notes  how  far  he  has 
surpassed  or  fallen  short  of  it.  He  measures  the  actual 
importance  of  the  subject-matter,  and  teaches  how  to  read 
and  interpret  what  we  have  read,  thus  illuminating  many 
a  page  that  before  had  been  dim  and  blurred.  Lastly,  he 
endeavors  to  assign  to  the  production  its  rightful  place  in 
literature.  Never  was  his  criticism  superficial ;  and  when  the 
reader  had  laid  down  his  polished  essay  or  finished  criticism, 
he  possessed  a  juster  appreciation  of  the  author  discussed, 
which  often  led  him  to  read  his  works  with  renewed  pleasure 
and  greater  profit.  Such  were  the  methods  Brother  Azarias 
employed  ;  and  in  this  way  has  he  dealt  with  George  Eliot, 
with  Tennyson,  with  Browning,  with  Dante,  with  Thomas  k 
Kempis. 

His  Aristotle  and  the  Christian  Church  was  originally  an 
essay  which  he  was  requested  to  prepare  for  the  Concord 
School  of  Philosophy.  In  this  work  Brother  Azarias  endeav- 
ored to  explain  to  the  English  reader  the  vexed  question 
of  the  true  attitude  of  the  Church  toward  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy  during  the  period  of  its  condemnation  in  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries;  and  to  prove  that  while  the 
influence  of  Aristotle  was  everywhere  apparent  in  the  works 
of  the  Schoolmen,  yet  the  inner  spirit  and  guiding  principle  of 
the  system  of  philosophy  evolved  by  them  was  distinct  from 
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that  of  the  Lyceum.  So  successful  was  this  brochure  that 
Cardinal  Manning  felt  constrained  to  write  to  its  author,  com- 
plimenting him   highly  upon  the  excellence  of  his  work. 

In  his  Development  of  Old  English  Thought,  analyzing  the 
old  English  literature  from  the  first  dawning  of  history  down 
to  the  Norman  Conquest,  he  studies  the  life,  the  aspirations, 
and  the  motives  of  the  people  that  found  their  expression  in 
this  literature.  In  the  charming  picture  that  he  has  pre- 
sented  to  us  of  the  manners  and  customs,  the  laws  and  the 
religion  of  the  old  English  people,  he  shows  us,  as  we  have 
never  been  shown  before,  the  sources  whence  the  literature  of 
that  people  derived  its  tone  and  coloring.  And  in  these 
ancient  fragments  which  he  has  gleaned  from  the  fallow  fields 
of  time,  he  exemplifies  anew  the  educative  influence  which 
runs  throughout  the  ages,  and  emphasizes  again  that  in  the 
lierature  of  a  people  there  is  ever  a  continuity  of  thought  as 
there  is  a  continuity  of  life. 

To  the  English  and  American  reader,  his  Philosophy  of 
Literature  \^  a  unique  and  interesting  production.  In  it 
Brother  Azarias  has  embodied  in  a  united  whole  the  laws  and 
principles  of  literature  in  its  general  relations;  and  from  a 
most  elevated  vantage  ground  has  made  it  possible  for  his 
readers  to  survey  the  master  minds  of  the  world  and  to 
attempt  to  measure  the  absolute  and  relative  importance  of 
their  contributions  to  the  world  of  thought.  A  clever  French 
writer,  M.  Joubert,  has  said  that  "good  judgment  in  liter- 
ature is  a  very  slow-growing  faculty  and  only  attains  the 
highest  point  of  its  growth  very  late."  Without  some  such 
survey,  as  is  presented  in  the  Philosophy  of  Literature,  good 
judgment  in  literature  is  not  possible,  no  matter  how  great 
the  number  of  years  one  may  attain.  In  this  volume,  he 
defines  literature  in  its  most  general  aspect  as  the  expression 
of  humanity;  its  origin  and  functions  are  determined  and  its 
general  relations  dwelt  upon.  He  next  considers  it  as  an 
influenced  and  influencing  agency;  a  theory  of  the  beautiful 
that  is  equally  applicable  to  art  and  letters  is  then  established, 
and  in  the  light  of  this  theory  the  conservative  element  of 
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literature  is  expressed.  Some  practical  hints  based  upon  the 
theory  and  facts  laid  down  are  given,  the  problem  of  intel- 
ligence is  touched  upon,  and  the  volume  concludes  with  a 
discussion  of  the  morality  of  literature. 

Nowhere  are  the  canons  of  literary  criticism,  as  formulated 
by  Brother  Azarias,  better  interpreted  than  in  his  Phases  of 
Thought  and  Criticism.  Here  he  discusses  the  principle  of 
thought,  the  ideal  in  thought,  and  literary  and  scientific  habits 
of  thought.  In  an  interesting  chapter  he  enforces  his  argu- 
ment by  presenting  Emerson  and  Cardinal  Newman  as  types. 
The  larger  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  brilliant  discussion 
of  three  of  the  world's  masterpieces:  the  Imitation  of  Christ, 
the  Divine  Comedy,  and  In  Memoriam,  each  of  which  in  the 
judgment  of  the  author  expresses  a  distinct  phase  of  thought, 
and  is  the  outcome  of  a  distinct  social  and  intellectual  force. 
What  were  the  distinguishing  qualities  of  his  work?  An 
earnest  and  forceful  thinker,  a  writer  of  clear  idiomatic  Eng- 
lish, Brother  Azarias  was  a  literary  artist  of  rare  merit.  Lan- 
guage is  the  material  in  which  the  man  of  letters  works,  and 
of  language  Brother  Azarias  was  a  master.  Never  a  mere 
coiner  of  rhetorical  phrases— a  writing  for  Art's  sake  he  held 
to  be  the  most  dangerous  temptation  that  besets  the  path  of 
a  literary  man — he  sought  by  careful  workmanship  to  secure 
beauty  and  vigor  of  expression ;  and  in  this  he  succeeded. 
He  never  wrote  save  when  he  had  something  to  say,  and 
then  he  had  too  profound  a  sense  of  his  responsibility  as  a 
teacher  to  tolerate  any  posing,  any  prettiness  or  affectation  of 
style. 

Brother  Azarias  left  behind  him  no  volume  on  a  purely 
pedagogical  subject.  At  his  death  he  was  engaged  on  one 
which  Dr.  Harris  had  invited  him  to  prepare  for  the  "  Inter- 
national Education  Series."  His  course  of  lectures  on  "Edu- 
cational Epochs,"  delivered  last  summer  before  the  Catholic 
Summer  School  was  part  of  an  exhaustive  examination  into 
the  history  of  education,  the  non-completion  of  which  is  an 
irreparable  loss  to  the  whole  educational  world.  His  articles 
published  in  the  various  educational  magazines  would,  if  col- 
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Iccted,  make  a  volume;  they  afford  us  ample  evidence  of  the 
scholarly  qualities  which  he  brought  to  the  service  of  educa- 
tion. Writing  to  the  editor  of  the  Educational  Review  — 
in  which  Brotlicr  Azarias"  article  on  "The  Primary  School  in 
the  Middle  Ages"  had  appeared — M.  Gabriel  Compayrd,  the 
distinguished  French  writer  on  pedagogy,  expressed  himself 
as  surprised  and  gratified  at  finding  an  American  scholar  so 
thoroughly  at  home  in  the  literature  dealing  with  the  history 
of  education  in  Europe,  for  he  had  thought  there  were  few 
men  in  France — and  certainly  none  outside  of  it — whose  erudi- 
tion and  researches  were  sufificient  to  enable  them  to  write 
such  an  article. 

How  well  Brother  Azarias  kept  abreast  of  the  culture  and 
scholarship  of  the  times  the  following  incident  shows.  At  a 
dinner  given  some  years  ago  in  New  York,  the  president  of  one 
of  the  prominent  colleges  was  delivering  an  address  in  which 
he  made  several  startling  statements  concerning  the  methods 
pursued  in  the  great  mediaeval  universities,  and  in  support  of 
his  somewhat  sensational  assertions  he  quoted  from  Profes- 
sor Laurie's  lectures  on  European  universities.  Leaning  over 
toward  the  writer.  Brother  Azarias  whispered,  "Neither  our 
learned  orator,  nor  Dr.  Laurie,  would  have  been  guilty  of 
such  absurd  statements,  had  either  of  them  read  the  latest 
work  on  this  subject.  Dr.  Denifl^,  the  illustrious  German 
scholar,  has  recently  published  an  exhaustive  work  on  the 
mediaeval  universities,  and  if  these  gentlemen  had  but  glanced 
at  it  they  would  not  be  obliged,  as  they  certainly  will  be  later, 
to  withdraw  their  present  extravagant  and  ridiculous  asser- 
tions"; a  statement  the  truth  of  which  was  subsequently 
acknowledged  by  Professor  Laurie  himself  in  a  note  to  his 
preface  to  the  Rise  and  Constitution  of  Medieval  Universities, 
in  which  he  apologizes  to  his  readers  for  publishing  his  book 
before  he  had  studied  Dr.  Denifle's  work. 

Personally  Brother  Azarias  was  no  stranger  to  the  teachers 
of  this  country.  In  1877  he  lectured  before  the  Regents  of 
the  University  of  New  York  upon  the  "Psychological  Aspects 
of  Education,"  advocating,  at  a  time  when  special  courses  and 
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optional  studies  did  not  have  the  place  they  now  hold  in  our 
colleges  and  universities,  the  importance  of  allowing  advanced 
students  to  follow  the  bent  of  their  inclination  and  talents  in 
the  selection  of  their  scholastic  studies. 

In  1884,  at  the  invitation  of  General  Eaton,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  he  read  a  paper  before  the 
International  Congress  of  Education  on  scientific  habits  of 
thought.  In  the  following  year,  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  invited  him 
to  deliver  two  lectures  before  the  Concord  School  of  Philos- 
ophy. In  1890  he  lectured  before  the  Farmington  School  of 
Philosophy  on  the  relations  of  Church  and  State,  and  in  1891 
he  read  a  paper  before  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Associa^ 
tion  at  Saratoga  on  "Religion  in  Education."  Brother  Azarias 
was  a  member  of  the  Schoolmasters'  Club  of  New  York  City 
and  of  the  "Noctes  Ambrosianae."  Before  these  associations,, 
as  well  as  before  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  he 
was  frequently  invited  to  lecture.  His  final  illness  prevented 
him  from  reading  papers  on  educational  subjects  before  the 
Farmington  School  of  Philosophy  and  the  Catholic  Congress 
at  Chicago. 

For  the  American  Ecclesiastical  Review  of  May,  1890,  he 
wrote  a  noteworthy  paper  upon  "The  Simultaneous  Method 
in  Teaching,"  in  which  he  reviews  Painter's  History  of  Educa- 
tion, and  presents  us  with  a  careful  study  of  the  genesis  and 
development  of  the  simultaneous  method  of  class  instruction,. 
as  distinguished  from  the  individual  method,  or  the  mutual 
method  of  Bell  and  Lancaster.  In  the  same  Reviezv  for  April, 
1 89 1,  he  subjects  Johonnot's  Principles  and  Practice  of  Teach- 
ing  to  a  searching  criticism,  which  serves  as  an  introduction  to 
an  admirable  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  cloistral  schools 
from  the  fourth  to  the  ninth  centuries. 

To  those  who  knew  him  intimately  he  was  one  of  the  most 
delightful  of  men.  Sainte-Beuve  has  said  that  "it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  corner  of  the  mind  always  open  and  free,  to  leave  a 
place  there  for  the  opinions  of  one's  friends,  and  to  entertain 
them  as  they  pass  by.  It  becomes  really  intolerable  to  talk  to 
men  in  whose  brains  the  divisions  are  filled  up,  and  into  which 
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nothing  from  without  can  enter.  Let  us  strive  after  hos- 
pitable hearts  and  minds."  Such  an  hospitable  heart  and  mind 
had  Brother  Azarias.  Cultured  and  well-read,  he  charmed  his 
friends  by  his  intellectual  hospitality  no  less  than  by  the 
vivacity  and  freshness  of  his  personality.  The  modesty  of  the 
man  and  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  those  who  knew 
his  sterling  worth  were  frequently  exemplified,  but  in  no  way 
better  than  on  an  occasion  when  Brother  Azarias  and  the  writer 
were  seated  one  evening  on  the  outer  fringe  of  a  notable 
gathering  of  prominent  educational  men.  At  a  short  distance, 
the  center  of  an  animated  group  of  college  presidents,  was 
Dr.  Harris — then,  as  now,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
education.  Seeing  him.  Brother  Azarias  requested  me  should 
I  meet  Dr.  Harris  during  the  course  of  the  evening  to  say 
that  he  would  wait  for  him  in  an  adjoining  room  at  the  close 
of  the  exercises,  A  few  moments  later  Dr.  Harris  was 
informed  of  this  request  and,  excusing  himself  to  his  distin- 
guished company,  he  immediately  sought  the  Brother,  with 
whom  he  remained  until  the  close  of  the  evening,  paying  him 
the  most  marked  attention. 

Brother  Azarias  was  not  lacking  in  a  dry  humor  that  was 
peculiarly  his  own.  There  is  at  present  in  use  in  the  schools 
of  the  Christian  Brothers  an  excellent  elementary  text-book 
on  grammar  which  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  written  by 
him,  although  his  name  does  not  appear  upon  its  title  page. 
Work  of  this  character  was  drudgery  of  the  worst  kind  to  the 
Brother;  and  although  he  accepted  it  as  a  duty  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  grumble  good-humoredly  to  his  friends  at  the  nature 
of  the  task  imposed  upon  him,  which,  he  averred,  was  a  much 
less  enjoyable  performance  than  a  meal  of  dry  sawdust  would 
be.  At  one  of  the  dinners  given  for  the  promotion  of  Uni- 
versity Extension,  Brother  Azarias,  who  was  then  laboring 
with  his  grammar,  asked  to  have  a  certain  superintendent  of 
schools  pointed  out  to  him.  This  being  done  he  gravely 
regarded  the  gentleman  for  a  few  moments  in  silence.  After 
an  impressive  pause,  he  remarked.  "I  have  a  great  admiration 
for  that  man."     "Have  you   ever  met  him  before?"  he  was 
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asked.  "No,"  answered  the  Brother.  "Why  is  it  that  you 
especially  admire  him?"  "Because,"  said  the  Brother  deliber- 
ately, "he  has  written  a  text-book  on  grammar,  which  I  am 
told  has  been  very  successful,  and" — with  a  sly  twinkle  in  his 
eye— "the  man  who  is  capable  of  completing  such  a  task,  and 
who  lives  to  accomplish  it,  should  compel  not  only  my  admira- 
tion, but  the  admiration  of  the  entire  human  species." 

As  a  lecturer  as  well  as  a  writer  on  educational  subjects 
Brother  Azarias  occupied  a  unique  position  in  this  country. 
An  ardent  Catholic,  whose  vigorous  pen  was  ever  ready  in 
defense  of  his  Church,  a  member  of  one  of  her  most  powerful 
religious  communities,  he  never  lacked  an  audience  among 
those  outside  of  his  faith.  The  lecture  platform  and  the 
columns  of  the  secular  press  were  always  open  to  him. 
Strong  in  his  own  convictions,  he  never  failed  to  appreciate 
and  respect  the  convictions  of  those  with  whom  he  differed. 
Simple  and  unassuming  in  his  life,  the  secret  of  his  power  as  a 
teacher  and  writer  lay  in  the  singleness  of  his  purpose,  in  the 
elevation  of  his  ideals,  and  in  his  zeal  for  the  truth. 

George  E.  Hardy 

Grammar  School  No.  82 

New  York  City 


VII 
EDUCATION     IN     FOREIGN     PERIODICALS 

The  Jansenists  and   their   Schools 

H.    COURTHOPE   BOWEN   IN   THE    "  MaRIA   GrEY    COLLEGE    MAGAZINE" 

"It  is  not  my  intention  to  attempt  a  detailed  history  of  the 
Jansenists,  or   to    give  an    exposition  of   their    religious    and 
philosophical  views.     Those  who  require  such   information  1 
must  refer  to  the  large,  full,  and  dignified  volumes  of  Sainte- 
BeuvQ  s  Port  Roj/aL    I  shall  confine  myself  entirely  to  their  edu- 
cational views,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  they  realized  these 
views  in  actual  school  practice.     Never  in  France,  nor,  indeed, 
elsewhere,  has  a  more  earnest,  loving  endeavor  been  made  to 
put  into  practice  the  most  liberal  and  enlightened  views  then 
possible  to  educational  thinkers  than  was  made  by  the  Jan- 
senists when   in    1643  they  definitely  established   their  Little 
Schools,  or  Petitcs  jbcohs,  at  Port    Royal   des   Champs,  in    a 
secluded  valley  among  the  woods  near  Versailles.    The  Little 
Schools — so  called  to  avoid  offending  the  university,  and  above 
all  to  avoid   clashing  with   the   Jesuits,  and   probably  too  in 
direct  acceptance  of  Erasmus'  plan  for  avoiding  the  drawbacks 
both  of  too  small  and  negligent  a  home,  and  of  too  large  and 
wholesale     a     college — were     opened     with     no     flourish     of 
trumpets;    the    Jansenists  did  not  seek  to    dominate    society 
or  to    govern    the    woHd.     Moderation,   modesty,  and    quiet 
endeavor  were  the   watchwords  of  these  monastic   lovers  of 
solitude.     Their  hope,  to  use  M.  de  Saint-Cyran's  words  to 
M.  Lemaistre,  was  with  God's  blessing  to  be  of  some  service  to 
little  children.     A  'Little  School'  was  opened  in  Paris  in  1646, 
but  the  troubles  of  the  civil  war  caused  it  to  be  closed  in  1650, 
and   after  this   the   disciples  of    Saint-Cyran   restricted    their 
endeavors  almost  entirely  to  the  country  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Port  Royal  des  Champs.     They  had  schools  at  Les  Granges 
and  Chesnai,  and  another  was  established  at  the  Chateau  des 
Trous,  near  Chevreuse.  .  It  is  probable,  as  Sainte-Beuve  shows 
us,  that  the  whole  number  of  their  pupils  never  at  any  one 
time  amounted  to  more  than  fifty.     But  quiet  and  retiring  as 
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the  Jansenists  always  were,  their  religious  views  could  not  fail 
to  attract   attention    and    excite   opposition;  and  opposition 
then  meant  persecution.     Jansen,  the  learned  Bishop  of  Ypres, 
had  died  in  1638,  and  two  years  later  his  treatise  on  St.  Augus- 
tine  had   been    published.     It   contained    some   of   the   most 
weighty  arguments  ever  urged   against  Jesuit   doctrines,  and 
had  narrowly  escaped  suppression  before  it  left  the  printing 
press.     In  1663  its  chief  doctrines,  which  dealt  mainly  with  the 
fall   of  man   and    election    by  grace,  were  pronounced  to  be 
heretical,  through  the  machinations  of  those  whom  it  attacked. 
Besides  this,  the  restless  and   domineering  Jesuits  could   ill 
brook  any  intrusion  on  their  domain  of  education.     As  a  con- 
temporary said,  with  fine  sarcasm,  they  always  wished  to  be 
alone  in  any  good  work  that  was  doing;  and  no  doubt  also 
they  were  jealous  of  the  marked  success  of  their  rivals.     The 
Jansenists  had  repeatedly  to  change  the  field  of  their  labors, 
sometimes  to  avoid  the  troubles  of  the  civil  war,  as  when  they 
left  Paris  in   1650,  sometimes  to  escape  persecution,  as  when 
they  left  the  monastery  of  Port  Royal  in  1656.     In  1660  their 
enemies  were  completely  triumphant,  and  the  pupils  and  their 
masters  were  finally  dispersed.     A^ter  this,  driven  out,  perse- 
cuted, imprisoned,  exiled,  the  Jansenist  teachers  gave  up  the 
vain  endeavor  to  re-establish  their  schools,  and  devoted  them- 
selves to  recording  in  wise  and  thoughtful  books  the  results  of 
their  experience,   and    the  grounds    on   which  their  theories 
rested.     Less  than  seventeen  years  had  they  been  allowed  to 
work;  but  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  narrow-minded  oppo- 
sition of  their  adversaries,  the  good  effects  of  their  endeavors 
before  long  made  themselves  felt  in  France,  and  are  still  being 
felt  there  in  many  directions  at  the  present  day. 

"The  originator  and  first  earnest  promoter  of  the  educa- 
tional views  of  Port  Royal  was  its  father  confessor,  Saint- 
Cyran.  The  most  noteworthy  of  the  masters  who  expounded 
its  theories  and  practices  were  Nicole,  Coustel,  and  Lancelot; 
and  to  their  names  we  must  add  that  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Jansenists,  Arnauld,  the  defender  of  their  faith  and  the  inspirer 
of  their  courage,  the  author  (aided  by  Nicole)  of  the  famous 
Port  Royal  Logic,  the  joint  author  with  Lancelot  of  the 
General  Grammar  and  whose  Memoir  on  the  Regulation  of 
Classical  Studies  is  an  able  exposition  of  the  experience  and 
frustrated  hopes  of  Port  Royal.  Nicole  wvts  the  teacher  of 
philosophy  and  classics  in  the  Little  Schools— moderate,  clear- 
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sighted,  straightforward — best  known  to  us  by  his  tract  on 
The  Education  of  a  Prince.  Coustcl  was  a  teacher  of  the 
humanities  at  Port  Royal.'  Lancelot,  a  distinguished  Greek 
scholar,  was  the  great  inventor  of  new  methods  in  language 
teaching,  and  one  of  the  first  pioneers  in  the  region  of  com- 
parative grammar.  Between  1644  and  1660  he  published 'new 
methods'  for  learning  Latin,  Greek,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  and 
a  Garden  of  Greek  Roots,  which  for  many  years  kept  its  place 
as  a  standard  book  of  Greek  vocabulary. 

"There  are  three  ways  in  which  the  originality  of  a  school 
system  may  show  itself.  In  the  curriculum  or  selection  of  sub- 
jects used ;  in  the  methods  of  teaching  practiced ;  and  in  the 
means  employed  to  produce  character.  In  each  of  these 
departments  the  Jansenist  system  differed  markedly  from  the 
systems  of  the  Jesuits  and  its  other  contemporaries,  and  on 
the  whole  differed  markedly  for  the  better.  In  each  of  these 
was  originality  shown  both  in  design  and  in  practice.  To  say 
that  the  schoolmasters  of  Port  R,oyal  were  in  some  measure 
indebted  to  predecessors  and  to  individual  thinkers  outside 
their  own  body,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  great  Moravian 
Comenius,  is  only  to  give  a  proof  of  their  general  enlighten- 
ment and  sincere  desire  to  put  into  use  whatever  there  was  of 
best;  for  no  one  can  hope  to  make  any  real  advance  in  educa- 
tional science  who  has  not  been  at  the  pains  of  ascertaining 
and  examining  for  himself  what  his  predecessors  and  con- 
temporaries have  thought  and  done  in  this  matter,  and  with 
what  results. 

"In  the  first  place  the  Jansenists  were  keenly  alive  to  the 
folly  of  endeavoring  to  enter  the  unknov/n  except  by  a  con- 
tinuous and  carefully  directed  advance  from  the  known.  To 
set  little  children  to  learn  Latin  before  they  are  able  to  clearly 
understand  and  rightly  make  use  of  their  mother  tongue, 
seemed  to  them,  as  it  seems  to  most  thoughtful  teachers 
to-day,  to  reverse  the  natural  order  of  things  and  to  be  in  the 
highest  degree  unwise.  But  they  went  further  than  this,  and 
unhesitatingly  condemned  the  practice  of  teaching  an  unknown 
tongue  by  insisting  that  the  rules  of  its  construction  shall  first 
be  learnt  by  heart.  The  consequence  of  these  views  was  that, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Education,  a  really  serious 

'  IWsvQry  \'3\\xzh\e  Rides  for  the  Education  of  Children,  published  in  1687  and 
reprinted  in  1749,  gives  an  excellent  exposition  of  the  ideas  and  methods  of  the 
Little  Schools,  but  is  now  out  of  print  and  hard  to  find. 
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attention  was  paid  to  the  mother  tongue,  both  as  the  means 
by  which  we  learn  the  thoughts  of  others,  and  the  instrument 
by  which  we  express  our  own  thoughts — the  first  thing  was  to 
grasp  the  thought,  the  next  to  see  how  the  thought  found  its. 
expression  in  words.  It  is  true  that  these  teachers  did  not  go 
to  the  storehouse  of  French  literature  for  their  text-books; 
they  paraphrased  into  excellent  but  perhaps  too  ornate  French 
the  Latin  books  which  they  intended  afterward  to  employ — 
the  fables  of  Phaedrus,  three  comedies  of  Terence,  the  letters  of 
Cicero  to  Atticus,  the  Bucolics  of  Vergil,  and  some  others,, 
and  printed  these  with  the  French  and  Latin  side  by  side, 
making  a  few  necessary  omissions  from  the  text  of  the 
comedies.  But  we  must  remember  that  the  French  language 
at  that  time  was  in  a  state  of  transition,  and  had  not  yet 
attained  to  its  later  clearness  and  delicacy  of  expression. 
Indeed,  in  the  opinion  of  so  great  a  master  as  Sainte-Beuve,. 
the  French  language  owes  a  great  deal  of  its  rapid  progress 
toward  perfection  to  these  very  Jansenists.  Let  us  note,  too,, 
that  in  teaching  the  alphabet  they  took  care  that  the  letters 
were  represented  by  the  sounds  which  they  stand  for  in  words,, 
and  not  by  their  ordinary  misleading  names;  that  is,  the 
vowels  and  diphthongs  were  pronounced  singly,  and  the  conso- 
nants only  in  combination  with  these.  A  method  attributed 
to  Pascal,  and  a  very  decided  innovation. 

"The  second  consequence  of  their  views  on  language-teach- 
ing was  almost  as  important  as  the  first.  The  Jansenists  led 
their  pupils  to  a  study  of  Latin  by  familiarizing  them  before- 
hand with  the  subject-matter  of  their  author,  after  the  manner 
of  Ratke  and  Comenius,  so  that  they  were  entirely  free  to  fix 
their  attention  on  the  form  in  which  his  thought  was 
expressed  ;  while  the  training  which  their  observing  powers 
had  received  in  the  study  of  their  mother  tongue,  again  some- 
thing like  the  plan  of  Ratke  and  Comenius,  rendered  this  atten- 
tion far  more  keen  and  fruitful.  They  did  not  reject  the  Latin 
grammar  to  the  extent  that  Comenius  at  first  did ;  but  they 
simplified  and  shortened  it  to  the  utmost,  and  presented  it  to 
their  pupils  in  the  clearest  possible  French  instead  of  in  the 
obscure  Latin  of  Despautere,  the  grammarian  then  in  vogue. 
This  was  the  work  of  Lancelot,  and  no  work  more  merciful  to 
the  suffering  little  people  of  those  days  could  he  have  done. 
But  even  this  simplified  grammar  was  not  to  be  merely  gotten 
by  heart.     The  characteristic   forms  and   practices   of   Latin 
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were  to  be  brought  into  view  by  the  examination,  not  of  dead 
grammar-book  examples,  but  of  the  living  examples  in  the 
actual  passages  of  the  author  which  the  pupils  were  reading. 
Whenever  possible  the  examples  were  to  precede  the  rule,  not 
the  rule  the  example;  and  the  whole  examination  and  exposi- 
tion was  to  be  conducted,  not  by  means  of  lessons  learned 
silently  in  a  book,  but  by  the  living  voices  of  master  and 
pupils  suggesting  and  questioning  and  answering.  Port  Royal 
set  great  store  by  its  plan  of  using  oral  teaching  whenever 
possible.  It  made  no  pretense,  moreover,  to  study  Latin  for 
its  own  sake.  It  avowed  openly  that  its  main  object  in  this 
and  in  every  school  subject  was  to  call  the  intellect  into  active 
life  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  keep  it  active — to  train  not  only 
the  memory,  but  also  the  judgment  and  reasoning  powers  of 
every  child.  Its  one  great  aim  was  piety,  not  learning — piety 
rendered  strong  and  in  every  way  enlightened  by  a  well- 
developed  mind.  It  did  not  distrust  the  human  intellect.  It 
only  distrusted  human  nature,  which  it  looked  upon  as  warped 
and  twisted  from  its  original  shape,  and  only  to  be  saved  by 
grace.  According  to  the  Jansenist  vievv  the  intellect  was  a 
help  to  human  nature,  not  a  perpetual  temptation  to  sin. 
How  unlike  the  Jesuit  conception  of  education,  with  its  never- 
ending  appeal  to  the  memory  and  its  deliberate  neglect  01  the 
judgment  and  reason,  its  profound  suspicion  of  the  human 
intellect,  its  love  of  showy  accomplishments,  its  dogmatic 
lecturing  master  instead  of  a  keen,  earnest,  knowledge-loving 
teacher!  The  contrast  is  remarkable.  But  we  must  not  run 
away  with  the  idea  that  the  Jansenist  school  plan  was  perfect. 
It  had  many  blemishes,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  especial I3'  in 
the  department  of  the  education  of  girls;  but  it  was  undoubt- 
edly the  most  hopeful  experiment  that  had  been  made  in 
France  up  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  We  may 
note,  for  instance,  that  Lancelot  took  an  infinite  [leal  of  pains 
to  set  his  grammar  rules  to  a  jingling  French  verse,  in  order, 
he  said,  to  secure  exactness  of  memory.  He  did  not  see  that 
this  would  necessarily  lead  to  the  pupils  trusting  to  their  recol- 
lection of  the  words  of  a  rule  instead  of  to  their  appreciation 
of  its  meaning,  and  would  render  the  meaning  itself  far  more 
difficult  of  appreciation.  But  let  us  proceed  with  the  details 
of  their  course  of  Latin  teaching.  Arnauld,  in  his  Memoir  on 
the  Regjdation  of  Classical  Studies  (p.  577)  above  mentioned, 
protests  strongly  against  the  abuse  of  written  exercises,  the 
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multiplicity  of  which  was  a  grievous  burden  to  both  pupils  and 
masters— as    it    is   still    to  the    latter  in    our  public    schools. 
Reading  with  explanation  and  exposition  he  considers  of  prior 
and  greater  importance.     The  teachers  of  Port  Royal  always 
set  great  store  by  oral  translation  done  by  master  and  pupils. 
The  ordinary  zvrittcn  exercise  w^as  almost  entirely  excluded 
from  their  lower  classes,  and  its  place  taken  by  careful  written 
translation,  in  which  attention  was  paid  to  the  elegance  of  the 
French   used  as  well   as  to  the   accuracy  of   the    rendering. 
Arnauld  demands  at  least  two  of  these  every  month.     Even  in 
the  higher  classes  there  was  little  enthusiasm  for  the  written 
■exercise — the  same  work  being  done  viva  voce  in  class;  and,  to 
save  time  and  vexation,  metal  pens  were  introduced— probably 
for  the  first  time  in  schools.     The  Jansenists  did  not  make  use 
of  elegant  extracts  for  their  work  of  translation  as  the  Jesuits 
did.     Both    Lancelot    and    Arnauld    insisted    that    the    pupil 
should  be  occupied  for  some   length  of  time  with  the  same 
author  and  the  same  book,  in  order  that  he  might  gain  some 
real  appreciation   of  what   is  meant   by  style.     'As  to  Latin 
verses,'  wisely  remarks  Arnauld,  'they  are  for  the  most  part 
mere  w^aste  of  time.     Out  of    seventy  or   eighty   pupils    not 
more  than  two  or  three  get  any  good  whatsoever  out  of  them.' 
The  little  schools  were  contented  with  teaching  their  pupils  to 
appreciate  meter  and  to  learn  how  to  scan.     In  the  matter  of 
the  higher  kinds  of  prose  composition,  they  were  also  discreet 
and  moderate,  and  did  not  press  it  too  far.     Lancelot  makes 
some    excellent    remarks    in    the    Preface   (p.  /)  to   his    Latin 
Method  on   the   insufficiency  of   mere  grammatical    accuracy 
apart  from  idiomatic  expression  and  good  style  in  composi- 
tion of  this  higher  kind,  and  thinks  the  grammatical  accuracy 
alone  almost  entirely  valueless.     In  striving  to  avoid  this  mis- 
take, however,  he  warns  us  that  we  usually  fall  into  a  greater, 
by  putting  into  our  pupils'  hands  books  of  elegant  phrases  and 
artificial  metaphors,  which  he  looks  upon  as  detestable.     Sim- 
plicity in  word,  as  well  as  in  life  and  thought,  was  the  constant 
aim  of  every  little  school. 

"The  time  that  was  saved  by  cutting  down  the  grammar, 
restricting  prose  composition  within  narrow  bounds,  and  prac- 
tically banishing  verses  altogether,  was  spent  on  Greek, 
modern  foreign  languages,  history,  geography,  philosophy,  and 
mathematics,  especially  geometry,  on  which  Arnauld  wrote  an 
excellent  little  book  of  Elements.     How  far  the  study  of  for- 
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eign  languages  was  pursued  we  do  not  know ;  but  Lancelot,  it 
will  be  remembered,  wrote  excellent  grammars  on  both  Italian 
and  Spanish  before  the  little  schools  were  closed  in  1660,  and 
treatises  on  Italian  and  Spanish  poetry;  and  it  is  a  well-ascer- 
tained fact  that  Racine  knew  both  these  languages  immedi- 
ately after  leaving  Port  Royal.     Greek  was  commenced  as  soon 
as  the  pupils  had  got  a  footing  in  Latin,  and  was  studied  with 
enthusiasm.     And  here  again  was  another  innovation.     It  was 
taught  directly,  and  not  through  the  medium  of  Latin  as  was 
commonly  the  case — a  change  which  the  Jesuits  apparently 
considered  as  particularly  impious.     Lancelot  went  so  far  as 
to  urge  that  Greek  should  take  precedence  of  Latin  in  school 
work,  as  being  simpler  in  construction  and  richer  in  thought — 
and  many  a  schoolmaster  will  echo  his  opinion  to-day.     But 
Latin  has  too  long  dominated  the  intellectual  world  to  make 
any  such  change  wise  or  even  possible.     To  assist  the  study 
of  his  favorite  subject  Lancelot  wrote  a  Greek  grammar,  which 
was  successful  outside  as  well  as  inside  France,  and  in  later 
years  won  the  admiration  of  the  great  Burnouf  himself.     To 
this  he  added  the  Garden  of  Greek  Roots  already  named,  in 
which  he  endeavored   to  supply   in   French   rhymes  a  large 
vocabulary  of  the  most  important  or  r^^/-words  (if  I  may  use 
the  expression)  with  their  meanings  given  in    French.     The 
vocabulary  of  Greek  is  really  its  main  difificulty  to  beginners, 
and  in  those  days  a  well  arranged  lexicon  was  sorely  needed; 
but    though    the    Garden    of    Greek    Roots    was    used    very 
largely,  and  did  give  some  real  assistance  for  a  while,  its  plan 
is  quite  hopeless,  its  philology,  like  that  of  other  books  of  the 
day,  is  beneath  contempt,  and  the  meanings  given  are  con- 
stantly rendered  false  by  the  exigency  of  the  rhyme. 

"The  General  Grammar  wtxs,  a  far  more  important  work,  and 
owed  its  existence  to  the  joint  labors  of  Arnauld  and  Lance- 
lot. It  was  of  course  far  from  perfect,  far  from  sound  in  more 
than  one  respect.  Sufficient  facts  for  a  broad  general  induc- 
tion had  not  yet  been  collected  ;  and  even  those  facts  already 
gathered  had  not  all  been  fully  considered.  The  science  of 
comparative  philology  would  have  to  be  formed  and  to  work 
for  many  a  year,  and  languages  then  unknown  to  Europe 
would  have  to  be  discovered  and  studied  before  a  general  gram- 
mar, a  general  basis  of  all  the  laws  of  speech,  in  any  real  sense 
could  be  set  forth.  But  the  mere  idea  of  such  a  book,  and  the 
bold  and  by  no  means  unskilled  attempt  to  make  that  idea  a 
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reality,  show  a  breadth  of  mind,  an  acuteness  of  insight,  and 
an  activity  and  originality  of  intellect  that  must  give  us  a  very 
high  idea  of  the  character  of  the  Jansenist  movement  when 
not  directly  affected  by  religious  dogmas  or  prejudices.  But 
besides  this,  the  General  Grajiunar  did  really  do  some  service 
to  education  by  making  those  grammars  of  particular  tongues 
that  followed  it  more  precise  and  more  correct  than  they  had 
been  before,  and  by  leading  many  to  take  the  first  step  toward 
acquiring  new  and  sounder  views  on  the  real  nature  and  origin 
of  language. 

"But  the  most  celebrated  of  the  books  produced  by  Port 
Royal  was  its  Logic — the  work  of  Arnauld,  assisted  to  some 
small  extent  by  Nicole.  It  was  founded  on  the  Dialectic  of 
Ramus,  on  Montaigne,  and  more  especially  on  Descartes' 
Treatise  on  Method  and  Pascal's  De  f  Esprit  G^ometrique  and 
L'Art  de  Persuader.  'It  is,'  says  Sainte-Beuve,  'in  reality  a 
more  practical  and  more  developed  application  of  the  pro- 
visionary  rules  which  Descartes  lays  down  in  his  Method.  Port 
Royal  takes  these  rules  in  their  ordinary  incontrovertible 
sense;  but  instead  of  starting  from  this  to  build  up  a  philos- 
ophy on  a  primary  inner  truth  as  Descartes  does,  Port  Royal 
simply  proceeds  to  set  forth  a  chain  of  reflections  on  the 
diverse  operations  of  the  mind  in  order  to  try  and  deliver  it 
from  error  and  to  establish  it  in  right  judgment.'  The  domi- 
nant character  of  the  whole  work  is  common  sense,  clear,  full, 
and  distinct,  without  a  very  definite  system  perhaps,  but 
guided  by  that  excellent  moderation  which  is  the  distinguish- 
ing trait  of  the  Jansenists,  and  which  is  seen  here  at  its  best. 
Arnauld  breaks  at  once  with  the  formal  logic  of  the  school- 
men, and  divides  the  operations  of  the  mind  into  four  parts: 
Conception,  Judgment,  Reasoning,  and  Method.  He  remarks 
that  human  error  arises  not  so  much  from  reasoning  on  wrong 
premises  as  from  reasoning  wrongly  on  premises  which  are 
right  enough  in  themselves.  His  treatment  of  fallacies  is  more 
than  usually  instructive,  and  is  rendered  particularly  interest- 
ing by  the  choice  of  examples  which  in  the  main  bear  upon 
practical  life,  and  seek  to  inculcate  sound  moral  principles." 

{To  be  Concluded) 


VI 11 
DISCUSSION 

TEACHING  REASONING  AS  A  FINE  ART 

Everyone  interested  in  education  has  read  President  Eliot's 
recent  article  on  the  failure  of  popular  education.  Few  will 
take  exception  to  his  statement  that  the  fundamental  mistakx- 
in  modern  education  is  that  it  aims  to  pour  in  information 
rather  than  to  develop  mental  power.  But  when  he  comes  to 
discuss  the  best  methods  of  trainin^^  the  mind  for  the  most 
delicate  of  all  its  operations,  that  of  reasoning,  he  advances  a 
theory  which,  though  quite  generally  received,  seems  to  me  to 
be  open  to  very  serious  objections.  In  this  department  of 
education,  he  holds,  the  main  trouble  lies  in  the  methods  pur- 
sued. The  old  subjects  that  have  been  studied  hitherto  will 
supply  just  as  good  material  to  work  with  as  anything  else. 
Whether  it  be  geography,  zoology,  or  Latin,  matters  not.  The 
only  important  advantage  one  might  have  over  another  would 
lie  in  some  special  aptitude  for  or  interest  in  that  particular 
branch  on  the  part  of  either  teacher  or  pupil.  This  given, 
it  is  good,  nay,  the  best  material  upon  which  to  train  the 
judgment. 

To  many  of  those  who  have  been  watching  the  results  of 
education  carried  on  in  just  this  spirit,  such  a  conclusion  can 
hardly  seem  otherwise  than  unsound.  No  one  will  deny  that 
at  least  for  the  last  few  years  and  in  all  the  best  schools  and 
colleges,  the  avowed  aim  of  instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek  has 
been  primarily  to  develop  intellectual  power.  With  what 
result?  Are  recent  college  graduates  distinguished  for 
"  reasonableness  of  thought  and  action  "  above  other  young 
men  of  the  same  age?  Or  take  a  more  definite  test.  Do  the 
college  men  in  the  professional  schools  to-day  exhibit  a  higher 
grade  of  reasoning  power  than  those  by  their  side  who  have 
not  enjoyed  like  educational  advantages?  I  recently  put  this 
question  to  a  professor  in  one  of  our  leading  law  schools,  him- 
self a  college  graduate.  He  hesitated  for  a  moment  and  then 
replied  that  he  thought  there  was  a  slight  difference  in  favor 
of  the  college  man.     This  was  indeed  comforting  as  showing 
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that  the  four  years  of  labor  had  not  been  entirely  thrown  away. 
And  yet  what  a  miserable,  unsatisfactory  showing  for  such  an 
outlay  of  energy  and  time ! 

After  all,  what  other  result  could  have  been  expected?  The 
student  is  given  a  paragraph  from  Cicero  to  translate.  Here  is 
a  row  of  words.  Out  of  a  dozen  possible  meanings  that  each 
may  have  he  is  to  select  the  proper  one,  taking  into  account^ 
first,  the  various  significations  of  the  root,  then  those  of  the 
inflectional  ending,  if  such  there  be,  then  the  position  of  the 
word  with  reference  to  others,  and  finally  the  meanings  of  all 
the  other  words  in  the  same  sentence.  The  problem,  of  course^ 
is  to  put  the  meanings  of  these  words  together  in  such  a  way 
that  they  will  convey  an  intelligible  idea.  When  I  say  that 
the  mental  processes  here  involved  are  hardly  more  numerous 
or  more  important,  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  than  those 
employed  in  putting  together  a  Chinese  puzzle,  I  am  entirely 
within  the  truth.  But  this  is  not  all.  During  this  entire 
operation  absolutely  nothing  has  been  learned  of  the  nature  of 
the  pitfalls  that  beset  the  path  of  every  reasoner.  How  can 
construing  Cicero  train  anyone  to  recognize  false  analogies,  to 
distinguish  a  true  cause  from  a  merely  antecedent  event,  to 
observe  the  distinction  between  the  refutation  of  an  argument 
for  a  given  position,  and  a  disproof  of  the  position  itself? 
How  can  it  teach  him  to  detect  a  qiiatcrnio  terminoriim,  an 
"  undistributed  middle,"  and  all  the  rest  of  the  regulation 
logical  fallacies  that  lie  in  wait  for  the  unwary  and  whose 
victims  no  man  can  number?  It  is  not  my  contention  that  the 
study  of  Latin  is  of  absolutely  no  use  as  a  preparation  for  the 
work  of  practical  reasoning.  The  man  in  training  for  the  base- 
ball team  will  not  despise  the  exercise  to  be  obtained  from  the 
horizontal  bar.  But  he  will  not  place  his  main  dependence 
upon  it.  Nor  will  the  desired  mental  drill  be  obtained  by 
merely  adding  mathematics  and  chemistry  to  the  Latin.  As 
soon  imagine  that  the  horizontal  bar,  plus  the  rings  and  the 
chestweights,  are  all  that  are  necessary  to  turn  out  an  expert 
third-base  man. 

But  if  the  old  subjects  are  not  capable  of  giving  the  wished 
for  results,  with  what  shall  we  displace  or  supplement  them  ? 
The  answer  seems  sufificiently  obvious.  The  object,  it  is 
admitted,  is  to  train  the  pupil  to  reason  correctly  on  questions 
of  private  and  public  policy,  and  on  all  the  theoretical  and 
practical   problems  of  life.     This  end,  I  believe,  can   only  be 
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satisfactorily  attained  by  means  of  direct  and  long-continued 
training  in  the  art  of  reasoning  itself.  For  reasoning  is  an  art^ 
an  art  bristling  with  technical  difficulties,  an  art  in  which,  for 
the  average  person,  a  high  degree  of  proficiency  is  absolutely 
unattainable  except  as  the  fruit  of  patient,  long-continued 
study  under  the  guidance  of  trained  instructors.  If  this  be 
true,  no  wonder  that  most  of  the  exhibitions  of  reasoning  on 
public  questions  to  which  we  are  treated  are  such  melancholy 
failures.  Looking  out  upon  the  life  about  him.  Cardinal  New- 
man was  led  to  exclaim,  Man  is  not  a  reasoning  animal !  As 
well  might  he  have  said,  Man  is  not,  by  nature,  a  draughts- 
man !  As  a  matter  of  fact  every  one  of  us  can  draw  in  some 
rude  fashion  with  pencil  or  crayon.  But  it  is  only  after  we 
have  had  much  practice,  under  careful  supervision,  that  the 
product  comes  to  have  any  artistic  value  or  significance.  Only 
the  geniuses  can  afford  to  dispense  with  this  training,  and  even 
a  Raphael  had  his  masters.  The  same  principle  will  apply  to 
the  art  of  reasoning.  As  long  as  the  present  practice  obtains 
of  ignoring  it  entirely  in  the  school  curriculum,  just  so  long 
will  we  have  men  of  fifty  reasoning  and  arguing  like  children 
of  fifteen.  On  this  state  of  affairs  President  Eliot's  proposed 
plan  is  but  a  meager  advance.  No,  reasoning  must  be  taught 
by  teachers  specially  trained  for  that  purpose,  and  especially 
interested  in  that  subject.  It  must  be  taught  as  an  end  in 
itself,  and  work  must  be  assigned  and  explanations  given  with 
this  end  solely  in  view.  It  must  be  taught  in  its  whole  extent, 
and  not  merely  in  so  far  as  its  laws  happen  to  find  exemplifi- 
cation in  the  subjects  included  in  the  programme  of  the  school. 
It  must  be  taught  systematically,  thoroughly,  and  continuously, 
as  an  art  based  upon  certain  well-defined  principles  which  must 
be  mastered,  and  involving  the  exercise  of  a  large  amount  of 
skill,  which  can  be  obtained  only  by  exercise  in  their  application. 
A  course  of  this  kind  might  begin  with  simple  exercises  in 
finding  causes  and  tracing  effects.  If  written  in  the  scientific 
spirit,  a  text-book  in  geography  and  one  in  history — represent- 
ing the  two  worlds  of  nature  and  of  man — ought  to  supply  all 
the  necessary  material.  When  a  certain  amount  of  proficiency 
had  been  acquired  in  this  way,  the  center  of  interest  should  be 
shifted  to  the  preparation  of  written  arguments  and  class 
debates  on  assigned  topics.  In  close  connection  with  the 
latter,  the  general  theory  of  reasoning  would  be  developed, 
inductively  as  far  as  possible,  and  with  as  little  use  as  might 
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be  of  the  technical  terms  and  methods  of  the  logicians. 
Special  attention  would  be  paid  to  the  analytic  study  of  fal- 
lacies, and  from  time  to  time  the  pupil  would  be  given  exer- 
cises in  detecting  them,  like  those  in  false  syntax  now  used  in 
the  teaching  of  grammar.  Every  written  argument  and  spoken 
debate  would  be  subjected  to  careful  and  well-considered 
criticism,  first  from  the  class,  and  then  from  the  teacher. 
Finally,  this  would  be  followed  up,  as  President  Ehot  himself 
suggests  at  the  conclusion  of  his  article,  by  an  analytic  study 
of  the  finest  examples  of  argumentative  prose  in  our  language. 
During  the  progress  of  the  course,  the  pupil  would  be  taught 
how  to  collect  and  sift  evidence,  he  would  learn  the  delicate 
art  of  balancing  probabilities,  he  would  be  warned  against  all 
the  pitfalls  that  beset  his  path,  and,  as  not  the  least  among 
these,  against  the  claims  for  a  hearing  that  are  constantly 
being  urged  by  our  hopes,  fears,  and  prejudices. 

Materials  for  this  work  would  present  themselves  on  every 
side.  At  first  they  should  be  taken  from  the  other  subjects  of 
the  school  curriculum.  Geography,  history,  and  physics  will 
offer  a  sufficient  supply  of  concrete  facts  for  all  the  needs  of 
the  beginner.  Text-books  could  be  supplemented  by  matter 
taken  from  other  sources,  such  as  Whewell's  History  of  the 
Inductive  Sciences.  .  Later  on,  definite  questions  might  be  taken 
up  in  detail.  A  study  of  the  problems  presented  by  the  life 
of  Cromwell,  or  Frederick  the  Great,  or  Andrew  Jackson  would 
be  of  great  interest  to  the  student  of  history  and  would  prepare 
the  future  citizen  to  make  a  just  estimate  of  the  public  men  of 
his  own  time.  An  examination  of  the  various  theories  as  to  the 
composition  of  the  Nibelungenlied  or  the  Homeric  epics  would 
train  the  pupil  familiar  with  German  or  Greek  to  balance  prob- 
abilities and  sift  evidence..  For  the  maturer  student  the  great 
questions  of  public  policy  might  be  made  to  furnish  an  almost 
inexhaustible  field,  and  here,  in  the  absence  of  good  libraiy  facil- 
ities, the  more  serious  magazines  could  be  made  to  supply  the 
data.  At  this  stage,  recourse  might  also  be  had  to  statistics, 
such  as  census  reports,  where  unlimited  opportunities  would 
present  themselves  for  tracing  facts  back  to  their  source. 
Finally,  many  questions  that  arise  in  the  law  courts  and  that 
may  be  found,  with  the  assistance  of  a  lawyer,  in  the  records, 
might  be  made  to  do  excellent  service  and  give  a  kind  of  train- 
ing hardly  obtainable  in  any  other  way. 

A  course  of  this  kind  would  take  its  place  in  the  school  and 
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college  curriculum  by  the  side  of  the  natural  and  the  mental 
sciences,  history,  literature,  and  the  languages.  It  would  not 
crowd  the  others  out,  first,  because,  despite  the  exaggerations 
of  some  educationists,  the  information  these  studies  give  is, 
in  part  at  least,  well-nigh  indispensable  to  an  intelligent  man. 
Secondly,  because  they  give  supplementary  training  in  reason- 
ing, as  is  notably  the  case  with  political  economy.  And  thirdly, 
because  they  develop  other  functions  of  the  mind  equally 
important  in  their  way,  for  instance,  the  power  of  observation, 
and  above  all,  the  emotions.  But  a  course  in  reasoning 
should  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  indispensable  element 
in  a  complete  education.  Since  practice,  and  only  practice, 
makes  perfect,  it  should  begin  in  the  school — perhaps  with  the 
pupil's  fifteenth  year,  and  end  only  with  the  conclusion  of 
the  college  course.  Whatever  else  might  have  to  be  ne- 
glected or  dropped  from  the  curriculum  for  want  of  time,  its 
claims  should  be  honored  to  their  full  extent.  For  the  power 
of  reasoning  logically  is  far  more  important  than  any  amount 
of  mere  information,  more  important  in  fact  than  all  else  save 
moral  character. 

Frank  Chapman  Sharp 

University  of  Wisconsin, 

Madison,  Wis. 


IX 
REVIEWS 

The  Public  School  System  of  the  United  States— By  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice.     Ne\r 
York  :   The  Century  Co.,  1893,  pp.  30S.      Price  $1.50. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  excellent.  Its  results  have  been 
meager.  Two  reasons  explain  this.  The  first  is  that  the 
author's  judgments  carry  no  personal  weight.  He  is  unknown  to 
the  educationists  and  school  men  of  this  country.  The  second 
is  that  school  superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers  are  to 
the  last  degree  impatient  of  criticism  and  suggestion.  They  re- 
sent them  as  a  reflection  on  their  personal  character.  As  one 
man  they  rush  to  the  defense.  The  better  among  them  excuse 
the  worse,  and  the  worse  grow  abusive.  This  attitude  is  sus- 
tained by  the  agents  of  the  more  unscrupulous  among  the 
schoolbook  publishing  houses,  who  are  selling  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  worthless  old  text-oooks  each  year  and  do  not 
wish  to  have  to  replace  them  with  better  ones,  adapted  to  new 
educational  methods,  until  the  plates  absolutely  fall  to  pieces. 
They  are  satisfied  with  the  schools  as  they  are.  The  so-called 
educational  journal  is  another  factor.  It  enthusiastically  be- 
labors any  chance  critic  who  comes  along,  for  the  happy 
teacher  who  absorbs  and  applies  its  patent  methods,  at  a  dollar 
or  two  a  year,  must  not  be  disturbed  in  his  happiness.  Else 
he  might  not  want  the  patent  methods  any  longer — at  a  dollar 
or  two  a    year. 

Next  comes  the  local  newspaper,  not  infrequently  stimulated 
to  an  excited  activity  by  the  local  politician.  Who  is  this  who 
dares  to  say  that  our  schools  are  defective  ?  Do  we  not  spend 
lavishly  upon  them  ?  Do  we  not  have  commencements  and 
graduation  exercises  in  the  town  hall  or  theater  each  year,  and 
do  not  our  daughters,  in  white  dresses,  and  our  sons,  in  new 
black  clothes,  deliver  orations,  "  speak  pieces,"  and  receive 
flowers?  Such  persuasive  eloquence  being  unanswerable,  a 
very  considerable  body  of  public  opinion  unfavorable  to  the 
critic  is  created,  and  the  schools  resume  the  even  tenor  of  their 
way. 

Nevertheless,  if  a  city  school  system  is  to  improve,  it  must  be 
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frankly  criticised.  But  it  must  be  criticised  by  someone  in 
whom  it  has  confidence.  Dr.  Harris,  President  Mac  Ah'ster,  or 
Superintendent  Andrew  S.  Draper  can  criticise  and  suggest  to 
some  purpose.  Their  own  work  is  known  and  their  point  of 
view  is  understood.  Not  so  Dr.  Rice.  The  superintendents 
eyed  him  askance.  He  had  been  at  Jena,  to  be  sure,  but  then 
Jena  is  a  long  way  off  and  a  bit  theoretical  in  its  ideas.  He 
had  "  spent  a  large  part  of  his  time  during  a  stay  of  nearly  two 
years  abroad,  devoted  to  the  study  of  educational  questions,  in 
visiting  the  schools  of  various  European  countries."  But  so 
had  other  people,  and  they  had  brought. back  no  very  useful 
or  startling  information.  Stanley  Hall,  Klcmm,  and  Prince 
were  among  the  exceptions;  but  then  the  superintendents 
knew  who  they  were. 

So  when  Dr.  Rice's  papers  began  to  appear  in  the  Forum 
they  were  treated  first  as  an  outrage,  then  as  a  joke.  But  he 
kept  on,  secured  more  or  less  of  an  audience  from  persons  who 
were  not  superintendents  and  principals,  and  finally  revised  his 
magazine  articles  and  made  them  accessible  in  this  volume. 
The  book  consists  of  two  parts:  first,  the  articles  describing  the 
author's  visits  to  the  schools  of  various  cities  ;  and  second,  a 
few  chapters  containing  evidence  to  prove  the  proposition  that, 
when  teachers  are  properly  prepared  for  their  work,  the  cur- 
riculum can  be  indefinitely  broadened  without  detriment  to  the 
three  R's. 

Dr.  Rice's  travels  took  him  from  Boston  and  Quincy 
(Mass.)  on  the  east  to  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  on  the  west,  and 
from  Toronto  on  the  north  to  St.  Louis  and  Washington  on 
the  south.  From  January  7  to  June  25,  1892,  he  spent  all  the 
school  hours  of  every  school  day,  with  few  exceptions,  in  class- 
rooms. The  schools  of  thirty-six  cities  and  about  a  score  of 
institutions  for  the  training  of  teachers  were  visited.  When 
Dr.  Rice  "  was  led  to  believe  "  that  the  schools  of  a  city  were 
conducted  on  a  purely  mechanical  basis,  his  examination  was 
especially  thorough  and  extensive,  in  order  that  no  injustice 
might  be  done.  His  ideal  of  excellence  was  a  school  conducted 
for  the  benefit  of  the  children  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
board  of  education,  superintendent,  or  teachers.  His  test  of 
merit  in  a  city  school  system  was  not  isolated  or  even  numer- 
ous instances  of  good  teaching,  but  the  kind  of  work  that  a 
teacher  is  required  to  do  in  order  to  retain  his  position.  No 
exception  can  be  taken  to  this  ideal  or  to  this  test  of  merit. 
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What,  then,  did  Dr.  Rice  find  out  ?  That  the  schools  of  the 
cities  visited  fall  into  three  classes:  first,  the  purely  mechan- 
ical schools,  those  that  aim  to  do  little,  if  anything,  beyond 
crowding  the  memory  of  the  child  with  a  certain  number  of 
cut-and-dried  facts.  Under  this  head  are  put  the  schools  of 
Baltimore,  Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  New  York,  Worcester  (Mass.), 
Milwaukee,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  the  Boston  primary  schools, 
and  a  few  others.  In  view  of  Mr.  Lane's  very  recent  accession 
to  the  Chicago  superintendency,  the  only  really  surprising 
thing  about  this  list  is  the  presence  on  it  of  Cincinnati, 
Worcester,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Louis.  What  becomes  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  persistence  of  force,  if  in  thirteen  years  after 
the  departure  of  Dr.  Harris,  the  schools  of  St.  Louis  have 
become  "  the  most  barbarous  schools  in  the  country  '•'  ?  Has 
Mr.  White  left  no  traces  of  his  incumbency  at  Cincinnati  ? 
What  have  Mr.  ]\Iarble  at  Worcester  and  Mr.  Anderson  at 
Milwaukee  been  doing  all  these  years  ?  These  men  have 
ranked  among  the  most  honored  and  successful  of  all  our 
American  superintendents.  What  can  have  happened?  As  to 
Cincinnati,  it  is  said  that  its  schools  have  as  yet  "  scarcely 
opened  their  doors  to  the  new  education,"  and  as  to  St.  Louis, 
Dr.  Rice  offers  evidence  that  makes  it  pretty  clear  that  Dr. 
Harris  and  his  methods  have  been  forgotten.  In  the  case  of 
Worcester  and  Milwaukee,  no  evidence  whatever  is  presented 
for  the  classification  adopted,  and  Dr.  Rice's  part  in  the 
recent  effort  to  displace  Mr.  Marble  does  not  tend  to  make 
one  lean  to  the  belief  that  his  judgment,  in  the  case  of 
Worcester  at  least,  is  an  unbiased  one. 

As  to  the  remaining  cities  in  this  group,  the  case  of  New  York 
is  hopeless  until  a  radical  reorganization  both  of  methods  and 
of  men  is  effected  ;  that  of  Chicago  is  hopeful  if  Mr.  Lane  can 
have  his  way;  that  of  Buffalo  is  improving,  though  drastic 
reform  is  still  needed ;  that  of  Baltimore  is  not  encouraging, 
as  the  tone  of  the  school  system  is  low  and  the  satisfaction 
with  it  intense  ;  and  that  of  the  Boston  primary  school  ought 
to  be  hopeful,  and  would  be  decidedly  so  if  the  local  bump 
of  observation  were  not  overshadowed  by  the  bump  of  local 
reverence. 

Dr.  Rice's  schools  of  the  second  class  are  those  in  which  the 
aim  is  to  develop  the  faculties  of  the  child  instead  of  to  crowd 
his  memory  with  facts,  and  in  which  the  teacher's  work  is  based 
on  knowledge  of  psychological  laws,  the  children  treated  in  a 
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kindly  and  considerate  spirit,  and  in  which  there  is  a  constant 
striving  to  build  up  the  professional  spirit ;  but  in  which  the 
instruction  in  the  several  branches  of  knowledge  is  not  co- 
ordinated, the  subjects  being  treated  therefore  independently 
of  each  other.  On  this  class  are  put  the  schools  of  Washington, 
Yonkers,  Springfield,  Jackson  and  Ionia  (Mich.),  and  Quincy 
and  Brookline  (Mass.). 

The  third  class  contains  those  schools  that  have  all  the 
favorable  characteristics  of  the  schools  of  the  second  class,  but, 
in  which  the  instruction  in  the  several  subjects  is  co-ordinated 
and  correlated.  On  this  roll  of  honor  are  placed  the  schools 
of  Indianapolis,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  La  Porte,  and  the 
Boston  grammar  schools.  No  one  who  knows  Superintend- 
ents Jones,  Gilbert,  and  Hailmann,  Dr.  Bradley — who  made 
the  Minneapolis  schools  what  they  are — or  the  scholarly  spirit 
of  many  of  the  Boston  masters,  will  take  any  exception  to  this 
Hst.  Many  may  feel  that  Mr.  Hailmann  has  an  unfair  advan- 
tage in  that  he  has  but  thirty-one  teachers  to  care  for;  but  this 
is  an  advantage  that  its  possessor  might  readily  have  sacrificed 
for  a  larger  field  of  work  had  he  chosen  to. 

Philadelphia,  Dr.  Rice  thinks,  is  trying  to  get  out  of  the 
third  class,  but  has  not  been  very  successful  thus  far.  Cleve- 
land is  coming  up  hill  under  Judge  Draper,  while  Davenport, 
(la.),  is  stuck  fast  somewhere  above  the  first  class  and  below 
the  second.  Des  Moines,  Lansing,  and  Moline  (111.)  have 
new  superintendents  and  are  progressing. 

This  is  what  Dr  Rice  has  found  out.  So  far  as  it  goes  it  is 
interesting,  and  not  nearly  so  inaccurate  as  has  been  charged. 
How  can  the  differences  between  the  cities  be  accounted  for? 
First,  by  marked  differences  in  the  methods  and  power  of  the 
supervisory  officers ;  second,  by  the  presence  of  a  greater  or 
less  number  of  untrained  or  badly  trained  teachers;  third,  by 
the  presence  or  absence  of  influences  having  their  basis  and 
support  in  partisan  politics.  Get  politicians  out  of  your  school 
boards,  train  your  teachers  and  keep  them  trained,  and  substi- 
tute real  and  vital  for  nominal  and  routine  supervision ;  these 
are  Dr.  Rice's  recommendations,  and  they  are  sound. 

My  judgment  is,  therefore,  that  while  thus  far  Dr.  Rice's 
book  has  done  more  harm  than  good,  it  ought  to  have  done 
and  ought  to  do  more  good  than  harm.  Lack  of  information 
on  many  points  connected  with  the  history  and  administration 
of  American  city  school  systems,  and  lack    of  personal  tact, 
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have  handicapped  Dr.  Rice.  After  saying  so  much  about  the 
maHgn  influence  of  poHtics  in  school  matters  and  the  impoHcy  of 
removing  efficient  school  officers  for  personal  reasons,  he  ought 
to  have  had  no  part,  even  indirectly,  in  the  attacks  on  Mr. 
Marble  at  Worcester.  He  very  much  underestimates  the  work 
accomplished  by  Mr.  Mac  Alister  at  Philadelphia,  as  well  as 
the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  improvement  there.  Dr.  Rice  might 
readily  have  learned  that  the  Philadelphia  Normal  School  is  a 
hot-bed  of  inefficiency,  and  is  and  was  quite  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  superintendent's  influence,  because  it  is  controlled  by  a 
single  man  on  the  board  of  education,  who  treats  it  as  his  own 
private  preserve  and  effectually  heads  off  any  movement  for  its 
reform.  Dr.  Rice  heard  of  the  existence  of  this  person  and 
refers  to  him  (p.  150),  but  he  evidently  did  not  connect  him 
directly  with  the  shortcomings  of  the  Normal  School.  Again, 
Mr.  Mac  Alister's  Saturday  morning  lectures  were  a  great,  not 
a  qualified,  success.  They  were  regularly  attended  by  eight 
hundred  or  nine  hundred  teachers,  and  not  merely  by  "  one  in 
five  or  six."  They  were  only  intended  to  break  the  ice  and 
make  possible  more  direct  work  with  the  teachers  later.  That 
they  did  so  much  in  so  short  a  time,  in  so  conservative  a  city 
as  Philadelphia,  is  remarkable. 

When  he  comes  to  New  York,  Dr.  Rice  seems  to  hesitate 
a  little  to  speak  out.  What  he  says  byway  of  criticism  is  well 
enough,  but  it  is  not  complete.  To  the  cumbersomeness  of 
the  administrative  system,  not  a  little  corruption,  in  a  polit- 
ical sense,  and  a  good  deal  of  jobbery,  are  added.  The  super- 
intendent is  not  a  superintendent  at  all,  but  a  statistician  and 
chief  clerk,  and  a  pretty  good  one.  The  assistant  superin- 
tendents are  able  enough,  most  of  them,  but  they  lack  power 
and  responsibility,  and  their  work  is  badly  planned.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  so-called  Normal  College  to  the  system  needs 
overhauling  badly,  as  does  the  Normal  College  itself.  The 
nucleus  of  mossbacks  and  jobbers  in  the  board  of  education 
needs  to  be  broken  up.  A  short  and  easy  method  of  weeding 
out  incompetent  principals  and  teachers  needs  to  be  intro- 
duced. In  short,  the  commission  now  sitting  in  New  York 
has  a  large  field  before  it,  and  a  chance  to  display  all  of  the 
courage  and  sagacity  that  it  may  possess. 

It  ought  not  to  be  hastily  inferred  that  the  tone  of  Dr. 
Rice's  book  is  wholly  pessimistic.  It  is  not.  He  has  observed 
and    recorded    many  encouraging  signs  of  progress.     Particu- 
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larly  in  the  Cook  County  Normal  School,  and  in  the  cities  of 
his  third  class,  he  sees  a  great  deal  that  is  worthy  of  imitation. 
He  says  truly  enough  (p.  203) :  "Inspirit  our  best  teachers 
probably  have  no  equal,  but  in  conducting  a  recitation  the 
German  schoolmaster  excels."  And  again  :  "  When  our  teach- 
ers combine  the  spirit  of  the  Indianapolis  teacher  with  the 
teaching  of  the  German  schoolmaster,  America  will  have  the 
best  schools  in  the  world.  To  exchange  our  spirit  for  the  Ger- 
man's technic  would,  I  think,  be  a  backward  step.  We  must 
not  be  content  until  we  have  both"  (p.  119). 

It  is  unfair  to  decry  this  book  because  Dr.  Rice  is  unknown, 
or  because  he  has  said  and  done  some  foolish  things.  His 
criticisms  are  honestly  offered  and  must  be  considered  on 
their  merits.  They  are  worth  having  if  they  do  nothing  more 
than  check  the  national  vice  of  vaingloriousness  and  the  school- 
master's habit  of  exultant  boasting. 

N.  M.  B. 


The  United    States,     An  Outline  of  Political  History — By  Goldwin  Smith, 
D.  C.  L.     New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1893,  pp.  312.     Price  $2.00. 

This  excellent  book  is  somewhat  marred  by  the  author's 
evident  desire  to  make  the  story  as  palatable  as  he  can  to  his 
English  readers,  for  whom  he  tells  us  the  book  was  especially 
written. 

This  has  distorted  Mr.  Smith's  portraits  of  a  number  of  men 
who  played  conspicuous  parts,  in  our  relations  with  England, 
at  various  crises  in  our  history.  No  American,  for  example, 
will  recognize  the  portraits  of  Samuel  Adams  and  Patrick 
Henry,  in  both  of  which  the  lives  are  so  drawn  as  to  create 
the  impression  that  they  engaged  in  political  agitation  as  a 
mere  business,  having  failed  in  other  attempts  to  earn  a  live- 
lihood ;  or  that  of  Jefferson,  when  the  author  says  that  he 
hated  England  with  intense  bitterness  and  was  French  to  the 
core — instead  of  saying  that  he  hated  England  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  monarchical,  and,  therefore,  from  his  point  of 
view,  tyrannical  government,  and  loved  France  only  so  far  as, 
and  as  long  as,  she  w^as  the  representative  of  republican  govern- 
ment ;  or  that  of  Clay,  whose  patriotism  is  said  to  be  of  the 
war-hawk  variety,  when  the  only  war  he  ever  advocated  during 
his  long  public  life  was  the  war  with  England  in  1812. 

Nor  will  Mr.  Smith's  American  readers  be  satisfied  with  his 
statement  of   the    causes  of   the    Revolutionar>'  War.     "  The 
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Stamp  Act  having  been  repealed,"  he  says,  "  all  the  duties 
except  that  on  tea  having  been  removed,  and  a  pledge  against 
their  re-imposition  having  been  given,  the  tea  duty  was  the 
sole  remaining  issue.  Was  this  a  sufficient  reason  for  over- 
throwing a  government  under  which  all  admitted  that  general 
hberty  was  enjoyed  ;  for  shattering  an  empire  of  the  greatness 
of  which  all  professed  to  be  proud,  and  for  bringing  on  a 
country  the  havoc,  moral  as  well  as  material,  of  civil  war?  It 
is  true  that  in  the  case  of  the  tea  duty,  as  in  that  of  Hamp- 
den's assessment  for  ship  money,  what  was  to  be  considered 
was  the  principle,  not  the  amount.  But  ship  money  was  not 
merely  a  wrongful  impost,  it  was  the  entering  wedge  of  unparlia- 
mentary taxation  destined  to  furnish  the  means  of  a  system  of 
government  fatal  to  the  political  liberties  and  to  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  nation.  Not  Grenville,  not  even  Townshend,  not 
George  III  himself  had  conceived  any  such  design."  Had 
the  colonists  any  reason  to  suppose  that  they  had  no  design  of 
establishing  a  system  of  government  fatal  to  their  political 
liberties  ?  What  were  they  to  suppose  had  been  the  meaning 
of  the  law  passed  at  the  same  time  as  the  Stamp  Act,  providing 
for  a  standing  army  in  America,  to  be  supported  by  taxes  to 
be  paid  by  the  colonies  without  their  consent,  and  to  be  used  in 
supporting  this  very  scheme  of  taxation  ?  History  is  hardly 
obliged  to  call  the  Englishmen  in  America  "  political  agita- 
tors," because  they  looked  upon  such  measures  as  evidences  of 
the  same  motives  that  influenced  tlie  Stuarts  against  whom 
the  Englishmen  in  England  defended  themselves  by  civil 
war  and  revolution,  unless  those  Englishmen  of  England  were 
only  political  agitators  too.  As  Alexander  Johnston  has 
shown,  the  conflict  of  the  Revolution  was  at  bottom  a  collision 
between  two  theories  of  the  English  Parliament,  and,  under 
the  circumstances,  it  was  impossible  that  either  party  should 
accept  the  view  of  the  other.  The  Revolutionary  War,  like 
every  other  war  known  to  history  growing  out  of  honest  differ- 
ences as  to  rights,  was  the  result  of  the  inability  of  leading 
men  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  to  dispassionately  consider 
both  sides  of  a  question. 

The  same  bias  causes  the  author  to  give  an  altogether  erro- 
neous impression  as  to  the  relations  between  this  country  and 
England,  prior  to  1812.  "  Great  Britain,  on  her  side,"  he  says, 
*'  exercised  with  a  high  hand,  against  neutral  trade,  belligerent 
rights  which  the  policy  of  nations  has  since  discarded.     As  the 
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French  Emperor  treated  her  islands,  so  she  treated  the  French 
Empire,  as  in  a  state  of  legal  blockade,  and  intercepted  Amer- 
ican commerce  with  its  members."  Mr.  Smith  unfortunately 
omits  to  tells  us  that  the  belligerent  rights  which  Great  Britain 
exercised,  not  only  had  never  received  the  sanction  of  inter- 
national law,  but  were  not  even  defended  by  her  on  that  ground 
— that  they  were  defended  by  her  as  acts  of  retaliation  against 
Napoleon,  and  that  she  retaliated  by  striking  down  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  without  waiting  to  see  whether 
the  United  States  would  protect  herself  against  Napoleon's 
aggressions,  and  thus  make  her  retaliation  unnecessary. 

On  one  occasion  he  allows  this  bias  to  betray  him  into  a 
sneer  which  is  far  below  the  level  of  the  book.  "Some 
American  writers."  he  says,  "  seem  anxious  to  prove  that 
Washington's  character  is  essentially  different  from  that  of  an 
English  gentleman.  About  this  we  need  not  dispute.  The 
character  of  an  English  gentleman  is  certainly  devoid  of  any 
traits  that  might  be  derived,  either  from  a  plantation,  or  from 
war  with  Indians  in  the  backwoods."  If  the  last  sentence 
has  any  point  or  appropriateness,  I  am  quite  unable  to  sec  it. 

Of  defects  and  inaccuracies,  not  due  to  its  English  bias, 
the  book  seems  to  me  to  have  remarkably  few.  Fisher  Ames 
is  represented  as  having  delivered  his  great  speech  in  defense  of 
Jay's  treaty  in  the  Senate  instead  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  Benton  as  having  served  twenty  years  in  the  Senate 
instead  of  thirty. 

More  serious  is  the  author's  failure  to  so  marshal  the  facts 
relating  to  the  colonization  of  the  South,  and  especially  of  Vir- 
ginia, as  to  explain  their  prominence  in  what  he  is  pleased  to 
call  the  political  agitation  that  brought  on  the  Revolution.  In 
his  book,  as  in  nearly  all  of  our  histories,  the  part  played  by 
Virginia  at  that  time  seems  an  effect  without  adequate  cause. 

Another  serious  defect  is  his  failure  to  bring  the  French  and 
Indian  War  into  relation  with  the  rest  of  our  history,  and 
especially  with  the  Revolutionary  War. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  colonization  of  New  England,  Mr. 
Smith  brings  out  the  important  facts  with  a  clearness  and  force 
that  leave  little  to  be  des-red.  "  The  Puritan  Commonwealth," 
he  tell  us,  "  was  a  theocracy.  It  was  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
founding  a  Christian  state  that  these  men  had  given  up  all  and 
gone  forth  into  the  wilderness.  No  one  could  be  a  citizen  of 
Massachusetts  who  was  not   in  close  communion  with  one  of 
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the  churches,"  Rhode  Island  "  may  boast  itself  the  first  of  all 
commonwealths  in  which  liberty  of  conscience  was  the  law." 
Connecticut  "  may  claim  to  be  the  cradle  of  American  demo- 
cracy." 

His  freedom  from  American  prejudices  enables  the  author 
to  discuss  the  political  side  of  the  Revolution  much  more  suc- 
cessfully than  most  American  writers  have  done.  In  his  treat- 
ment there  is  no  break  of  continuity.  The  same  lack  of  national 
patriotism  that  brought  us  to  the  verge  of  anarchy  within  four 
years  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  is  shown  to  have  been 
almost  universal  while  it  was  in  progress. 

The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  not  only  interesting,  but  very  in- 
structive. The  author's  wonderful  power  of  condensation  has 
enabled  him  to  present  within  short  compass  an  unusually 
large  amount  of  suggestive  material.  If  all  of  it  were  as  able 
as  those  parts  of  it  that  are  not  vitiated  by  its  English  bias, 
one  would  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  the  best,  as 
well  as  the  most  interesting  short  history  of  the  United  States. 

J.    P.    GORDY 
Athens,  O. 

Fay  House  Monographs,  No.  3 :  Fugitive  Slaves  (1619-1865) — By  Marion 
Gleason  McDougall.  Prepared  under  the  direction  of  Albert  Bushnell  Hart, 
Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History  in  Harvard  University,  Boston  :  Ginn  & 
Co.,  1S91,  pp.  viii,  150.     Price  $1.00. 

Since  the  Civil  War  American  writers  have  wisely  confined 
themselves  mainly  to  the  history  of  their  own  country.  The 
study  of  our  local  and  national  institutions,  in  particular,  has 
opened  up  a  new  and  rich  field  for  exploration  ;  and  it  is  a  good 
omen,  from  a  scientific  as  well  as  from  an  educational  point  of 
view,  that  in  this  work  the  universities  are  taking  the  lead. 
Under  their  auspices  are  rapidly  being  produced  those  minute 
investigations  which  must  necessarily  precede  the  writing  of 
anything  like  an  ideal  general  history  of  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  special  contributions 
is  the  monograph  of  Mrs.  McDougall,  being  the  third  number 
of  the  series  published  for  the  Harvard  Annex.  It  is  unques- 
tionably one  of  the  very  best  products  of  Professor  Hart's 
active  seminary.  It  rests  upon  a  careful  and  detailed  study 
of  the  sources  ;  and  the  author  has  been  able  in  six  short 
chapters  to  describe  the  character  and  trace  the  results  of 
American  fugitive  slave  legislation,  from  the  landing  of  the 
first  cargo  of  negroes  in  Virginia,  in   1619,  to  the  close  of  the 
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Civil  War.  One  is  struck,  first  of  all,  with  the  brcvit\-  and 
compactness  of  the  narrative.  Here  and  there,  no  doubt,  the 
reader  will  regret  that  more  searching  comparison  or  more 
copious  illustration  has  not  been  given.  I^ut  the  fault  is  on 
the  right  side  ;  and  just  now,  when  editors  are  allowing  so 
much  undigested  compilation  to  pass,  it  will  most  cheerfully 
be  condoned.  In  a  simple,  straightforward  way,  the  original 
authorities  have  been  permitted  to  tell  their  own  story  ;  and 
often  a  lack  of  fullness  in  the  text  is  amply  made  up  in  the 
appendices.  These  consist  of  critical  lists  of  sources,  with 
liberal  extracts  from  the  statutes  and  decisions,  arranged 
chronologically  for  each  period.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  future 
writers  wall  find  the  five  appendices  a  most  important  part  of 
Mrs.  McDougall's  essay. 

The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  provincial  era.  The 
principal  colonial,  intercolonial,  and  international  regulations 
are  mentioned,  and  some  of  the  more  important  typical  cases 
growing  out  of  them  are  discussed.  The  very  first  inter- 
colonial agreement  relating  to  fugitive  slaves  is  the  provision 
in  the  articles  adopted  by  the  United  Colonies  of  New  Eng- 
land, 1643.  This,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  "  contains  the 
earliest  statement  of  the  principles  regarding  the  treatment  of 
fugitive  slave  cases,  afterward  carried  out  in  the  United  States 
statutes  of  1787,  1793,  and  1850.  There  was  no  trial  by  jury, 
but  the  certificate  of  a  magistrate  was  sufficient  evidence  to 
convict  the  runaway." 

The  period  subsequent  to  1789  is  treated  with  greater  full- 
ness. Perhaps  the  most  interesting  chapter  is  that  on  the 
"  Fugitives  and  their  Friends,"  containing  an  account  of  the 
Underground  Railroad.  A  good  general  sketch  of  the  "  Per- 
sonal Liberty  Laws"  is  given.  But  this  topic  can  be  ade- 
quately discussed  only  in  a  separate  monograph  ;  and  the  same 
is  true  of  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  which  the  author  has  been  able  to  make  but  incidental 
reference. 

Two  interesting  generalizations  are  afforded  by  Mrs. 
McDougall's  excellent  study.  On  the  one  hand,  the  fact  is 
made  very  clear  that  the  harshness  of  the  fugitive  slave  laws 
and  the  opportunity  afforded  by  them  for  the  kidnaping  of 
free  persons,  led  directly  to  the  abolition  movement  and 
eventually  to  the  overthrow  of  slavery  itself.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  author  accepts  the  conclusions  of  Williams  that  the 
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successful  evasion  and  violation  of  these  laws  in  the  Northern 
States  were  the  "  safety  valve  of  the  institution  of  slavery," 
possibly  preventing  in  the  South  the  re-enactment  of  the 
"  direful  scenes  of  San  DomJngo." 

The  monograph  closes  with  an  alphabetical  list  of  authori- 
ties ;  and  it  is  provided  with  a  full  index  and  a  good  table  of 
contents. 

George  E.  Howard 

Stanford  University 


The  American  University  and  the  American  Man— By  George  Elliott 
Howard,  Professor  of  History  in  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University.  Palo 
Alto,  Cal.,  Published  by  the  University,  1893,  pp.  22. 

This  pamphlet  contains  the  commencement  address  delivered 
by  the  author  before  the  graduating  class  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity in  May  last.  It  is  of  much  greater  importance  than  its 
size  indicates,  and  its  suggestiveness  is  quite  equal  to  its 
importance.  Both  by  the  excellence  of  its  literary  style, 
and  the  well-sustained  elevation  of  its  argument,  Professor 
Howard's  address  is  placed  in  favorable  contrast  to  the 
wretched  commonplace  so  often  dressed  out  in  high-sounding 
rhetoric  under  the  title  of  commencement  address  or  bacca- 
laureate sermon. 

The  address  falls  into  three  parts,  the  first  dealing  with  the 
new  humanism,  the  second  with  the  new  American  university, 
and  the  third  with  the  proper  functions  of  the  American 
university. 

By  the  new  humanism  Professor  Howard  means  that  larger 
view  of  human  interests  and  relationships  that  is  the  result  of 
the  establishment  of  the  facts  of  evolution,  social  as  well  as 
oro"anic.  The  whole  cosmos,  and  man  as  a  part  of  it,  is  seen 
to  be  in  process  of  a  development  in  which  every  atom  plays 
its  part  and  toward  which  all  forms  of  life  contribute  their 
share.  As  a  result  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  abandon  our  in- 
herited assumption  that  there  is  a  v/ide  and  essential  difference 
in  the  scholastic  value  of  studies.  A  new  test  of  scholastic  fit- 
ness has  been  introduced,  the  test  of  life.  Out  of  this  new  intel- 
lectual order  whole  departments  of  knowledge,  hitherto  un- 
known, have  arisen.  All  these  are  found  to  be  closely  related 
and  intimately  dependent  on  each  other.  The  result  is  a 
revolution  in  our  human  beliefs.     "  During  all  the  ages,  from 
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Socrates  to  the  Concord  School,  '  Know  Thyself '  has  been  the 
praiseworthy  recipe  of  philosophy.  Some  people  have  even 
fancied  that  they  possessed  such  knowledge.  But  in  reality 
man  has  hardly  been  on  speaking  terms  with  himself  until  re- 
cently an  introduction  took  place  in  the  laboratory  of  science 
(p.  1^0)." 

Naturally  this  new  conception  of  the  universe  must  be 
reflected  in  the  organization  of  the  institution  established  to 
study  and  interpret  it,  the  university.  To  make  this  reflection 
possible  the  restraints  imposed  by  ancient  forms  must  be  cast 
off.  The  older  type  of  university  is  no  longer  the  most  useful 
type.  Professor  Howard  quotes  von  Hoist's  dictum  that  the 
United  States  does  not  as  yet  possess  a  single  university  in 
the  sense  attached  to  the  word  by  Europeans,  and  pertinently 
asks  why  the  United  States  should  have  a  university  in  the 
European  sense.  He  points  out  that  the  four  traditional  uni- 
versity faculties  are  based  on  an  antiquated  division  of  the 
field  of  knowledge,  and  that  with  us  "  the  time  has  come  to 
make  the  individual  science  the  unit  of  organization  ;  and  when 
that  is  done  the  entire  mediaeval  scaffolding  falls  to  the  ground 
(p.  13)."  The  department  should  supplant  the  faculty  as  the 
unit  of  organization,  and  free  election  of  studies  the  prescribed 
curriculum,  if  the  modern  university  is  to  realize  its  possi- 
bilities. It  might  perhaps  be  pointed  out  that  the  author  uses 
university  here  very  loosely,  for  no  real  university  of  our  time 
has  a  prescribed  curriculum.  That  feature  is  disappearing, 
happily,  even  from  the  college. 

Finally,  the  function  of  the  American  university  is  held  to 
be  "  to  direct  self-conscious  society  in  the  dual  task  of  self- 
regeneration  and  self-development  (pp.  15,  16)."  Professor 
Howard's  illustrations  of  this  point  are  well  chosen  and  admir- 
ably stated.  He  tells  again,  briefly  but  convincingly,  the  story 
of  our  national  sluggishness  and  ignorance  in  almost  all  matters 
of  public  concern,  of  our  wasteful  and  inefficient  administration, 
and  of  our  hardly  concealed  tolerance  of  political  corruption 
and  incapacity,  and  points  to  scientific  knowledge,  of  which 
university  is  the  seat  and  center,  as  the  only  remedy. 

The  whole  address  is  well-conceived  and  well-timed.  Its 
tone  and    temper  are  optimistic  and  progressive,   yet  wisely 

critical. 

N.  M.  B. 
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Xenophon's  Anabasis— By  William  Rainey  Harper,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  Presi- 
dent Chicago  University,  and  James  Wallace,  Ph.  D.,  Macalester  College. 
New  York  :  American  Book  Co.,  1893,  pp.  575-     P"ce  $1.50. 

Aeneid  and   Bucolics  of  Vergil— By  William  R.  Harper,  Ph.   D.,  D.  D., 

President  Chicago  University,  and  Frank  J.  Miller,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in 
Latin  in  the -University  of  Chicago.  New  York  :  American  Book  Co.,  1893,  pp. 
564.     Price  $1.50. 

Much  of  the  bad  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  which  has 
been  not  unusual  in  our  secondary  schools  has  been  due  to 
the  teacher's  ignorance  or  disregard   of  certain  fundamental 
principles,  and  particularly  of  the  essential  one  that  a  language 
should  not  be  taught  solely /^r  se,  but  with  as  wide  a  range  of 
human  interest  as  possible.     The  fetich  of  mental  discipline, 
as  the  one  aim  and  end  of  classical  study,  successfully  accom- 
plished the  work  of  turning   Latin  and  Greek  into  bugbears 
instead  of  means  of  real  culture  and  refinement,  and  the  dead 
and  formal  text-book  only  reflected  the  formality  and  lifeless- 
ness  of  the  teaching.     Latin  was  a  thing  unrelated  to  human 
interests,  and   neither  teacher  nor  scholar  apparently  had   a 
clear  idea  of  why  it  was  to  be  studied.     Individual  teachers 
indeed  put  life  into  the  dry  bones  of  the  grammar,  but  it   is 
only  comparatively  recently  that  their  efforts  have  found  sup- 
port in  the  text-books.     It  is  one  of  the  strongest  points  in 
favor  of  the   inductive  method  that  it  calls  on  the  student  to 
read  the  literature  from  the  moment  that  he  begins  to  study 
the  language.     This  is  the  foundation  of  the  system :  but  it  is 
a  question  how  far  the  feature  of  interest  can  be  claimed  as  a 
peculiar  possession  of  the  method,  as  would  seem  to  be  implied 
in  the  title  of  the  series  of  which  the  volumes  under  considera- 
tion are  a  part.     But  whether  or  not  the  name  inductive  is  too 
generally  given  to  that  which  is  interesting,  is  of  small  impor- 
tance compared  with  the  greater  power,  as  agents  for  culture, 
given  to  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors  by  texts  such 
as  these. 

Each  develops  the  broadening  side  of  the  study  to  a  greater 
degree  than  has  been  done  before  for  the  same  works,  and  each 
invests  the  formal  side  with  life  and  interest.  Probably  the 
most  useful  feature  of  the  texts  of  this  scries,  from  a  peda- 
gogical standpoint,  is  the  simple  expedient  of  marking  the  first 
occurrence  of  new  words  by  a  heavier  type,  thus  presenting  to 
the  student  a  record  of  his  acquirements  in  the  vocabulary  and 
holding  him  to  a  responsibility  for  what  he  has  learned.     The 
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general  features  common  to  the  Vergil  and  Xenophon  are 
inductive  studies  on  construction  and  style,  grammatical  refer- 
ences, notes  on  the  subject-matter,  and  references  to  the  use 
of  the  material  in  other  literatures.  These  features  are  some- 
what differently  carried  out  by  the  two  authors.  In  the  Vergil 
the  inductive  studies  on  verse,  quantity,  syntax,  and  rhetoric 
are  massed  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume,  thus  affording  a 
compact  view  of  the  subjects  treated,  while  in  the  Xeno- 
phon a  much  shorter  series  of  general  inductive  studies  is  first 
given,  and  topics  for  studies  on  specific  points  are  introduced 
after  each  chapter,  insuring  the  investigation  of  the  matters 
treated  while  still  fresh  in  the  student's  mind.  All  the  notes, 
Jiterary  and  grammatical,  of  the  Vergil  arc  placed  on  the  page 
with  the  text,  while  only  the  grammatical  references  appear 
with  the  text  of  the  Xenophon,  the  other  notes  being  found 
together  at  the  end  of  the  work.  Grammatical  references  and 
studies  predominate  in  the  Xenophon,  as  occupying  an  caHicr 
position  in  the  Greek  course  than  the  Vergil  in  the  Latin.  In 
the  Vergil,  therefore,  a  larger  formal  foundation  is  assumed, 
and  only  special  constructions  are  treated,  the  chief  emphasis 
being  placed  on  the  story  as  a  part  of  literature. 

Each  of  the  texts  possesses  features  which  place  it  first 
among  school  editions  of  the  author.  The  literary  spirit  per- 
vading the  commentary  on  the  Vergil,  the  general  information 
and  incitement  to  a  love  of  literature  given  in  the  notes,  and 
the  position  of  the  latter  where  they  cannot  fail  to  meet  the 
eye  of  the  student,  make  it  impossible  to  use  this  volume 
faithfully  without  taking  a  long  stride  toward  that  culture 
which  is  the  highest  aim  of  the  study  of  Latin.  A  new  depar- 
ture is  made  by  introducing  full-page  illustrations  as  well  as 
smaller  cuts  in  the  body  of  the  texts. 

The  Anabasis  presents  certain  special  features  worthy  of 
notice,  which  make  it  almost  beyond  dispute  the  very  best 
school  edition  of  the  work  ever  published.  The  illustrated 
introduction  gives  a  brief  account  of  Persia,  the  Persian  and 
Greek  methods  of  warfare,  the  origin  and  itinerary  of  the 
expedition,  and  a  life  of  Xenophon,  so  readable  that  they  will 
be  read  by  the  student,  which  unfortunately  cannot  be  said  of 
many-introductions.  The  expedient  of  placing  grammatical 
references  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  where  they  are  more  likely 
to  be  utilized,  leaves  the  body  of  the  commentary  free  for  the 
treatment  of  other  matters.     The  notes  are  short,  clear,  and 
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practical,  and  are  arranged  in  separate  paragraphs  and  in  two 
columns,  giving  a  fair,  open  page  much  more  encouraging  to 
the  eye  than  the  usual  mixture  of  figures,  abbreviations, 
and  translations  on  a  solid  page.  They  are  followed  by  a  list 
of  words  with  figures  indicating  the  number  of  times  each 
occurs  in  the  Anabasis,  an  excellent  tabular  presentation  of 
the  uses  of  the  various  prepositions,  a  list  of  idioms,  and  for 
ready  reference  a  complete  series  of  declensions  and  conjuga- 
tions. Suggestive  cuts  and  maps,  a  specially  clear  and  open 
type,  and  serviceable  binding  make  the  volume  most  attract- 
ive, and  its  contents  justify  the  verdict  of  well  done.  Books 
V-VII  are  edited  for  sight  reading. 

Robert  Arrowsmith 

Teachers'  College, 

New  York 


Notes  on  Recent  Educational  Literature 

A  History  of  the  Schools  oe  Syracuse,  from  its  earliest  settlement  to 
January  i,  1893.  By  Edward  Smith.  Syracuse,  N,  Y.  :  C.  W.  Bardeen, 
1893,  pp.  347-     Price  $3. 

This  handsomely  printed  volume,  by  a  man  who  was  for 
twenty-three  consecutive  years  superintendent  of  the  schools 
of  Syracuse,  does  not  pretend  to  have  more  than  a  local  inter- 
est. Yet  it  traces  carefully  and  in  detail  the  upbuilding  of  a 
great  city  school  system,  and  for  that  reason  may  well  serve  as 
a  type  of  what  should  be  done  in  other  cities  and  also  as  a  mine 
of  information  for  future  historians  of  the  American  public 
school  system. 

Education  in  its  Physical  Relations,  with  special  reference  to  prevalent  de- 
fects in  schools.  By  William  Jolly,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  F.  G.  S.,  H.  M.  Inspector  of 
Schools,  Scotland.  New  York :  William  Beverley  Harison,  1893,  pp.  55. 
Price  25  cents. 

Clearly  and  simply  this  little  pamphlet  puts  before  teachers 
some  sound  advice  regarding  the  conduct  of  school  work,  both 
physical  and  mental.  It  is  cheap  enough  to  be  bought  by 
any  teacher  and  convincing  enough  to  be  heeded.  Although 
written  by  a  Scotch  school  inspector,  it  has  been  edited  for  use 
in  this  country. 

N.  M.  B. 


X 

EDITORIAL 

The  reply  of  the  President  of  the  University  of  Colonulo  to 
the  question  of  the  EDUCATIONAL  Review  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  existing  business  depression  on  college  attendance,  was 
received  too  late  for  insertion  in  the  November  issue.  Colorado 
being  the  State  most  directly  affected  by  suspension  of  silver 
purchases,  President  Baker's  opinion  is  of  peculiar  interest.  It 
is,  in  effect,  that  while  the  registration  shows  a  small  increase 
over  that  of  last  year,  yet  the  financial  distress  has  been  strongly 
felt.  This,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  general  tenor  of 
the  responses  received  and  published  last  month.  Under  the 
circumstances  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  attend- 
ance at  the  University  of  Colorado  has  not  positively  decreased. 


On  January  i,  a  notable  addition  will  be  made  to  the  list  of 
scientific  periodicals  edited  from  the  American  universities. 
This  will  be  the  Psychological  Reviczv,  under  the  direction 
of  Professors  Cattell  of  Columbia  and  Baldwin  of  Princeton. 
These  scholars  have  associated  with  them  Professors  Binet 
of  Paris,  Dewey  of  Michigan  University,  Donaldson  of 
Chicago,  FuUerton  of  Pennsylvania,  Ladd  of  Yale,  and  James 
and  Miinsterberg  of  Harvard.  The  new  Review  will,  there- 
fore, be  in  touch  with  nearly  every  psychological  laboratory 
of  importance  in  this  country,  and  so  will  be  a  journal 
really  representative  of  American  scholarship  and  research  in 
psychology.  This  its  predecessor,  the  American  Journal  of 
Psychology,  was  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  becoinc. 

The  roll  of  high-class  publications  from  American  uni- 
versities is  now  a  very  long  one,  and  this  latest  addition  prom- 
ises to  be  one  of  the  best  of  all.  It  has  really  no  rival,  for 
Mind  is  as  much  a  journal  of  philosophy  as  of  psychology,  and 
the  Philosophical  Reviczv  is  avowedly  not  confined  to  any  one 
department  of  philosophy. 


It   is  not  a  pleasant  confession  to  have  to  make,  but  the 
American  teacher   cannot    write   good  English  ;    that   is,  the 
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average  teacher  cannot.  The  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  receives 
scores  of  manuscripts  every  month,  not  a  few  of  them  written 
by  teachers  of  more  than  a  merely  local  reputation,  that,  if 
printed  as  received,  would  ruin  the  reputation  of  their  authors 
forever.  In  consequence  of  this  it  is  a  difificult  thing  to  print 
in  this  journal  a  proper  proportion  of  articles  dealing  with 
elementary  and  secondary  school  topics,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  well-written  articles  of  that  type  are  not  obtainable  in  any 
considerable  number.  The  Review  has  a  certain  literary 
standard  to  maintain  as  well  as  a  scientific  one,  and  many  sug- 
gestive papers  have  to  be  declined  because  of  the  carelessness, 
or  worse,  of  their  composition.  That  there  is  a  ready  market 
for  badly  written  articles,  however,  is  apparent  from  the  fact 
that  some  magazines  hardly  issue  a  number  that  does  not  con- 
tain at  least  one  article  previously  rejected  in  offices  where 
higher  standards  prevail. 

Unfortunately  our  national  shortcoming  has  been  noticed 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  Only  a  few  vi^eeks  since  a  well- 
known  English  literary  critic  pointed  to  two  new  American 
books  on  education — both  wricten  by  men  of  prominence — 
and  asked  how  it  was  possible  that  two  such  atrociously  written 
books  could  find  a  publisher.  He  added  that  he  had  hardly 
ever  seen  a  well-written  American  educational  book.  Another 
eminent  authority  on  the  use  of  words  recently  sent  to  the 
Educational  Review  a  list  of  more  than  one  hundred 
violations  of  good  usage,  all  taken  from  a  single  schoolbook 
written  by  a  man  who  has  made  a  mark  in  literature.  Quis 
ctistodiet  ipsos  cnstodes  ? 


When  the  Committee  of  Ten  adjourned  sine  die  on  the  after- 
noon of  November  ii,  the  most  systematic  and  important 
educational  investigation  ever  undertaken  in  this  country  was 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  The  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  has 
kept  its  readers  informed  as  to  the  origin,  nature  and  details 
of  the  investigation.  They  are  prepared,  therefore,  to  esti- 
mate the  report  of  this  committee  at  its  full  value. 

The  committee  assembled,  for  their  second  session,  at  Colum- 
bia College  on  November  8,  and  held  eight  meetings  of  an  aver- 
age length  of  three  hours  each.  The  detailed  reports  of  the 
nine  special  conferences  were  in  the  hands  of  the  committee, 
and  the  preparation  of  a  final  report  was  at  once  proceeded  with. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  the  wishes  and  demands  of  the  subor- 
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dinatc  conferences  could  not  be  complied  with  without  raising 
many  difficult  questions  both  of  principle  and  of  detail.  Each 
of  these  was  examined  and  discussed  witii  remarkable  patience 
and  earnestness,  and  slowly,  bit  by  bit,  a  report  and  pro- 
grammes for  secondary  school  work  were  developed  and  agreed 
to.  Finally,  late  on  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day  the  com- 
mittee adjourned,  feeling  that  their  work  had  been  performed 
faithfully  and  well.  The  report  itself  is  to  be  published 
immediately  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  a  lively  discus- 
sion of  it  will  certainly  ensue.  In  the  January  issue  of  this 
Review  President  Eliot  and  Dr.  Harris  wUl  explain  the  prin- 
ciples that  guided  the  committee  in  their  conclusions,  and 
point  out  what  results  are  to  be  looked  for  from  the  report. 
An  editorial  discussion  of  the  report  will  probably  appear  at 
the  same  time. 

Only  those  who  have  followed  closely  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee know  to  how  large  an  extent  the  country  is  indebted  to 
President  Eliot.  From  the  first  he  has  manifested  the  most 
intense  interest  in  the  committee's  work,  and  has  taken  the 
lion's  share  of  it  upon  himself.  He  has  shown  surprising 
familiarity  with  secondary  education  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  a  high  order  of  statesmanship  in  dealing  with  its  interests. 
Without  him  the  committee's  work  could  not  have  been  done. 
It  is  extraordinary,  too,  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  committee 
in  1892,  every  member  was  present,  and  at  this  second  meeting 
all  but  one — Professor  King  of  Oberlin  College  being  absent 
in  Europe. 

Two  years  ago  it  was  a  disagreeable  duty  to  chronicle  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Henry  Sabin,  the  efficient  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  had  been  defeated  for 
re-election.  The  fortunes  of  politics  have  this  year  replaced 
Mr.  Sabin  in  his  old  office,  and  Iowa  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  fact.  But  how  long  it  will  take  the  American  people 
to  learn  the  wisdom  of  separating  school  administration  from 
politics  remains  to  be  seen. 


A  change,  happily  not  political  in  character,  has  also  been 
made  in  Minnesota.  Mr.  Kiehle  had  become  so  identified 
with  the  State  Superintendency  there  that  his  relinquishment 
of  it  seemed  impossible.     In  January  last  he  was  reappointed 
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lo  his  old  office  for  two  years  more.  Almost  immediately 
thereafter  the  State  University  established  a  department  of 
pedagogy  and  very  naturally  invited  Mr.  Kiehle  to  be  its  head. 
With  great  reluctance  and  yet  with  a  conviction  that  he  was 
doing  right,  he  resigned  the  State  Superintendency  and  ac- 
cepted the  professorship,  to  which  he  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
spared  for  a  long  career  of  usefulness. 


When  a  State  or  city  superintendent  of  schools,  of  experi- 
ence and  reputation,  is  removed  from  office,  or  his  removal 
sought,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  general  concern.  The  super- 
intendent is  nqt  a  janitor  or  clerk  to  be  changed  at  will.  He 
is  a  professional  man  of  a  highly  differentiated  type,  and  his 
reputation  is  his  dearest  possession.  School  boards  and  poli- 
ticians have  no  more  business  to  change  school  superintend- 
ents, except  for  misconduct  or  inefficiency,  than  they  would 
have  to  change  college  presidents,  were  that  in  their  power. 
There  is  a  principle  involved  in  matters  of  this  sort  that  makes 
them  of  more  than  local  or  personal  interest. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  many  teachers  have  read  with 
profound  surprise  of  the  attacks  made  on  Superintendent 
Marble  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  who  has  for  many  years  stood 
in  the  front  rank  of  American  public  school  men.  These 
attacks  were  so  serious  and  successful  that  they  prevented  Mr. 
Marble's  re-election  last  month,  though  no  other  candidate 
secured  a  majority  vote,  and  he  is  still  holding  over. 

The  Educational  Review  has  been  at  some  pains  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Marble,  and 
has  weighed  the  arguments  and  statements  of  both  sides.  Its 
deliberate  conclusion  is  that  Mr.  Marble  is  the  victim  of  an 
unjust  and  malicious  persecution,  instigated  by  narrow-minded 
men  who  have  endeavored  to  stir  up  race  and  religious  feeling 
against  him,  and  carried  on  with  the  assistance  of  men  of  a 
different  stamp  whose  moral  cowardice  and  lack  of  judgment 
have  made  them  easy  tools  of  the  unscrupulous  leaders.  In 
fact  Worcester  is  at  present  the  seat  of  an  intolerant  and 
un-American  "  Knownothing "  movement,  directed  largely 
against  Mr.  Marble,  himself  an  American  of  the  Americans. 
It  may  be  that  Mr.  Marble  will  be  displaced,  but  if  so  the 
country  ought  to  know  that  it  is  through  no  fault  of  his  own^ 
and  that  his  reputation  is  untarnished. 
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His  strong  convictions  and  positive  manner  of  speech  have 
made  Mr.  Marble  well  known  to  American  teachers.  For 
years  he  has  been  a  leader,  and  his  voice  has  been  heard  at 
almost  every  important  educational  meeting  in  two  decades. 
Often  he  rose  to  defend  opinions  with  which  the  EDUCA- 
TIONAL Review  has  little  sympathy,  but  more  often  still  it 
was  to  lay  bare  some  fallacy  or  expose  some  unproved  as- 
sumption. But  whether  approving  or  disapproving,  his  hearers 
have  always  found  him  a  straightforward,  manly  fighter  for 
what  he  believed  to  be  right.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to 
believe,  therefore,  that  at  home  he  is  nothing  more  than  a  wily 
politician  scheming  for  place  and  power. 

Among  other  things  it  is  charged  that  "  his  great  powers 
are  waning."  If  so,  they  must  have  declined  with  tremendous 
rapidity  since  the  Brooklyn  meeting  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  in  1892,  when  he  was  seen  at  his  best  in  the 
discussion  of  a  lot  of  fantastic  schemes  of  school  sanitation. 
It  is  alleged  also  that  he  has  no  standing  in  the  country. 
Comparisons  are  odious,  but  it  may  safely  be  said  no  superin- 
tendent in  all  New  England  has  any  better  standing  than  Mr. 
Marble.  The  presidency  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation (which,  many  persons  will  be  surprised  to  hear,  is  said 
in  Worcester  to  be  but  one  of  many  such  organizations)  is  not 
given  to  unknown  and  untried  men  ;  yet  Mr.  Marble  held  it  in 
1889.  His  lesser  honors  are  too  numerous  to  mention,  as  arc 
his  many  and  distinguished  services  to  elementary  education 
in  this  country.  To  remove  a  man  like  Mr.  Marble  from 
a  post  that  he  has  held  for  fivc-and-twenty  years  is  to  strike 
at  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the  office  of  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  Honest  and  fair-minded  men  should 
oppose  it  by  every  means  in  their  power. 


The  meeting  of  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Preparatory  Schools  that  was  held  at  Yale  University 
October  13  and  14  was  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  organization.  All  the  other  meetings  have  been 
held  in  Boston  or  Cambridge,  and  some  feared  that  the  attend- 
ance might  be  small  when  the  gathering  met  so  far  from  the 
region  of  the  east  wind.  But  the  attendance  was  large,  includ- 
ing most  of  the  leaders  in  secondary'  school  work  in  Eastern 
Massachusetts.     Yale's  hospitality  was  most  gracious  and  boun- 
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tiful,  so  that  both  at  the  dinner  served  in  Alumni  Hall  after 
the  afternoon  session,  and  at  the  social  gathering  after  Presi- 
dent Eliot's  address,  members  with  their  friends  had  a  pleasant 
opportunity  of  renewing  old  acquaintances  and  forming  new 
ones. 

Mr.  Collar's  address  on  "  What  to  teach  in  Latin  in  the 
preparatory  school — and  how  "  was  most  interesting.  Though 
he  spoke  entirely  without  notes,  his  speech  was  ready,  polished, 
and  pungent.  Indeed  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  the  master 
of  the  Roxbury  Latin  School  has  ever  appeared  to  better 
advantage  as  a  public  speaker.  But  while  the  manner  of  his 
speech  gave  pleasure  to  all,  the  matter  of  it  must  have  failed 
to  carry  conviction  to  not  a  few  of  his  hearers.  The  two 
main  points  of  his  address  were,  first,  the  difficulty  of  begin- 
ning Latin  for  the  ordinary  boy  or  girl,  and  consequently  the 
desirability  of  taking  up  French  before  Latin  in  the  school 
course ;  and,  secondly,  the  great  need  of  a  wider  variety  of 
reading  in  the  Latin  preparatory  course.  Mr.  Collar's  strong 
preference  for  French  over  Latin  as  the  first  foreign  language 
study  is  well  known.  On  this  point  in  his  address  he  was  cer- 
tainly far  less  convincing  than  on  the  importance  of  having  a 
greater  variety  of  authors  read  in  the  secondary  school.  Here 
he  had  his  audience  in  full  accord  with  him.  But  with  the 
license  which  is  allowed  to  a  reformer,  he  went  on  to  character- 
ize Caesar  in  a  manner  which,  though  graphic  and  pungent, 
was  to  some  degree  extreme.  Caesar  is  to  be  judged  in  his  acts 
not  by  our  standards,  but  by  those  of  his  own  time.  More- 
over, Mr.  Collar's  attempt  to  dethrone  Caesar  on  the  score  of 
the  bad  moral  effect  which  the  reading  of  so  gory  an  author 
would  have  upon  youth,  had  in  it  an  unconscious  humor  which 
did  not  add  weight  to  his  argument. 

Mr.  Collar  would  dethrone  but  not  discard  Caesar,  and  in  this 
many  thoughtful  teachers  will  agree  with  him.  But  to  find  a 
satisfactory  substitute  is  the  difficulty.  Neither  Eutropius, 
Viri  Romae,  or  Nepos  is  wholly  satisfactory  for  that  purpose. 
Some  of  these  works  are  valuable  as  introductory  Latin  books, 
but  they  are  so  easy  that  a  boy's  intelligence  is  not  put  to  any 
severe  test  in  reading  them  as  is  the  case  with  Caesar. 

The  blame  for  the  narrow  character  of  the  Latin  curriculum 
rests  as  much  with  the  teachers  of  the  secondary  schools  as 
with  the  colleges.  Many  of  the  higher  institutions  announce 
that  they  will  accept  equivalents.     If  any  preparatory  school 
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teacher  wishes  to  have  his  class  offer  Sallust  or  the  Civil  War 
in  place  of  the  Gallic  War,  some  of  Cicero's  dialogues  in 
place  of  the  customary  orations,  or  the  last  six  books  of  the 
iEneid  instead  of  the  first  six,  almost  any  of  the  New  England 
colleges  will  be  willing  to  make  out  a  special  paper  for  such 
pupils  if  they  are  requested  to  do  so.  In  his  earnest  plea  for 
the  precedence  of  French  over  Latin  in  the  order  of  study  Mr. 
Collar  seemed  to  magnify  unduly  the  difficulties  of  Latin. 

The  discussion  which  followed  the  paper  was  rather  disap- 
pointing. This  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  asso- 
ciation was  meeting  in  a  strange  place,  and  that  it  felt  the 
spell  of  the  conservative  university  of  which  it  was  the  guest. 
But  certainly  with  so  many  teachers  present,  there  should  have 
been  a  keener  discussion  of  Mr.  Collar's  novel  propositions. 
Professor  Peck's  remarks  were  interesting,  but  as  he  probably 
had  no  notice  of  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Collar's  address  he  confined 
himself  largely  to  the  subject  as  announced. 

President  Eliot  was  greeted  in  the  evening  with  one  of  the 
largest  audiences  ever  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  association. 
Like  all  his  public  addresses,  this  one  was  admirably  clear  and 
full  of  meat.  He  was  in  a  somewhat  delicate  position  in  speak- 
ing on  the  secondary  school  conferences,  as  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten  had  not  yet  been  formulated.  Yet  he  gave 
a  most  interesting  account  of  this  important  movement  toward 
co-ordinating  the  studies  of  the  secondary  schools,  in  which  no 
one  has  done  more  valuable  service  than  himself.  He  added 
also  some  most  interesting  conclusions  gleaned  from  the 
reports  of  the  different  conferences.  It  would  have  been 
a  pleasure  to  the  audience  if  he  had  not  strictly  limited  him- 
self in  time,  especially  since  there  was  no  discussion  to  follow. 

The  papers  at  the  Saturday  morning  session  by  Professor 
Wendell  and  Mr.  Thurber  on  "  English  in  the  preparatory 
school,"  were  both  admirable  in  their  literary  form  and  valuable 
in  their  contents.  Mr.  Thurber  was  especially  pungent  and 
felicitous  in  his  remarks,  though  he  seemed  in  error  when  he 
urged  that  the  teaching  of  English  shall  be  shared  by  all 
teachers,  and  that  there  should  be  no  special  teacher  of 
English.  Miss  Jordan  of  Smith  College,  with  her  deft  thrust, 
certainly  found  the  weak  joint  in  his  armor.  While  of 
course  every  teacher  should  insist  upon  the  use  of  the  best 
English  in  all  work  of  the  schoolroom,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
a  skillful  and  inspiring  teacher  of  English  is  more  rare  than 
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teachers  of  other  subjects.  When  an  institution  is  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  possess  such  a  teacher,  a  wise  management  will 
insist  upon  the  concentration  of  effort  along  that  line,  as  the 
'master  of  the  Girl's  Latin  School  in  Boston  has  most  sensibly- 
done. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  outcome  of  the  morning's  dis- 
cussion was  the  announcement  by  Professor  Seymour  that 
Yale  University  would  accept  for  its  examination  in  English 
the  list  of  books  prescribed  by  the  Commission  of  New 
England  Colleges  as  a  substitute  for  its  own  list,  although 
it  would  still  insist  upon  its  method  of  examination  on  the 
contents  of  the  books,  instead  of  the  writing  of  an  essay  on 
a  subject  drawn  from  the  books.  This  was  a  most  welcome 
announcement,  for  it  remedies  a  serious  injustice  which 
Yale  has  done  to  preparatory  schools  by  its  former  require- 
ment in  adding  unnecessarily  and  without  excuse  to  the 
burden  of  their  work.  From  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Conference  with  the  Commission  of  Colleges  it  is  pretty  plain 
that  the  present  method  of  examination  in  English  at  Harvard 
is  unsatisfactory,  and  needs  to  be  reformed. 
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